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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 


Regxbdcd  simply  as  a  historical  discipline,  the  history  of  thought 
might  fairly  claim  a  prominent  place  in  education,  and  an  equal 
share  of  the  attention  now  given  to  comparative  and  historical 
studies.  The  evolution  of  an  idea  is  in  itself  as  interesting  and 
valuable  an  object  of  study  as  the  evolution  of  a  word,  of  an  insti- 
tution, of  a  state,  or  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  form. 

But  aside  from  this  interest  which  it  has  in  common  with  other 
historical  sciences,  the  history  of  philosophy  has  a  peculiar  value  of 
its  own.  For  the  moment  we  attempt  any  serious  thinking  in  any 
tieltl,  —  natural  science,  history,  litemture,  ethics,  theology,  or  any 
other,  —  we  find  ourselves  at  the  outset  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the 

rirords  and  ideas  which  form  at  once  our  intellectual  atmosphere 
and  the  instruments  with  which  we  must  work.  We  cannot  speak, 
for  example,  of  mind  or  matter^  of  cause  or  force,  of  species  or  indi- 
vidual, of  universe  or  God,  of  fi-eedoin  or  necessity,  of  substance  or 
evolution,  of  science  or  law,  of  good  or  true  or  real,  without  involv- 
ing a  host  of  assumptions.  And  the  assumptions  are  there,  even 
tliough  we  may  be  unconscious  of  them,  or  ignore  them  in  an  effort 
to  dispense  with  metaphysics.  To  dispense  with  these  conceptions 
is  impossible.  Our  only  recourse,  if  we  would  not  beg  our  questions 
in  advance,  or  remain  in  unconscious  bondage  to  the  instruments  of 
our  thtmght,  or  be  slaves  to  the  thinking  of  the  |)ast  generations 
that  have  forged  out  our  ideas  for  us,  is  to  "  criticise  our  categories.- * 
And  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  only  successful,  means  to 
thia  end  is  a  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  these  categories. 
We  can  free  onrselves  from  the  past  only  by  mastering  it.  We 
may  not  hope  to  see  beyond  Aristotle  or  Kant  until  we  have  stood 
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on  their  shoulders.     We  study  the  history  of  philosophy,  not  soH 
much  to  learn  what  other  men  have  thought,  as  to  leani  to  think.      H 

For  an  adequate  study  of  the  history  of  thought,  the  main  requi-H 
sites  are  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  thinkers  —  a 
requisite  that  need  not  Iw  enlarge<l  on  here,  although  such  study  is 
a  comparatively  recent  matter  in  both  HriUiin  and  America,  with  a 
few  notable  exceptions  —  and  a  text-i>ook  to  aid  us  in  singling  out 
the  iiiiporUint  problems,  tracing  their  development,  disentangling 
their  complications,  and  sifting  out  what  is  of  permanent  value.  To 
meet  this  second  need  is  the  especial  aim  of  the  present  work,  and, 
with  all  the  excellencies  of  tho  three  chief  manuals  already  in  use, 
it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  need  is  a  real  one.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  work  here  translated  (W.  Windelband's  Oe- 
adiichte.  der  Phiioaophie.j  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1892)  have  no  hesitation  in 
thinking  that  it  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  toward  just 
this  end.  The  originality  of  its  conception  and  treatment  awaken 
an  interest  that  is  greater  in  projiortion  to  the  reader's  acquaintiince 
with  other  works  on  the  subject.  The  author  shows  not  only 
historical  learning  and  vision,  but  philosophical  insight;  and  in  hitB 
hands  the  comparative  treatment  of  the  history  of  thought  proves  as 
suggestive  and  fruitful  as  the  same  method  applied  to  other  subjects 
in  recent  times.  A  work  like  the  present  could  only  have  been 
written  with  some  such  preparation  as  has  come  in  this  case  from.fl 
the  previous  treatment  of  Greek  and  Modern  Philosophy  at  greater 
length,  and  in  presenting  it  to  English  readers  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  meet  the  wants,  not  only  of  special  students  of  philosophy, 
but  also  of  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  development  of  thought. 
Teachers  will,  I  think,  find  it  very  valuable  in  connection  with 
lecture  courses. 

As  regards  the  work  of  the  Translator,  little  need  be  said.  He 
has  tried  —  like  many  others — to  make  a  faithful  translation  into 
intftllipible  English,  and  ia  fully  conscious  that  it  has  been  with 
varying  success.  Of  course  translation  in  the  strict  sense  is  often 
impossible,  and  I  cannot  hope  to  have  adopted  the  happiest  com- 
promise or  found  the  most  felicitous  rendering  in  all  cases, 
**  Being"  (si>ellod  with  a  capital)  is  used  for  "  5e«n."  Where  thaj 
German  ^^Fotm^*  seemed  to  differ  enough  from  the  ordinary  Knj^lisi 
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sense  of  the  word  to  make  ''  form ''  misleading,  I  have  spelled  it 
"  Form,"  and  the  same  course  has  beeu  taken  with  ••  Real"  "  Ee- 
olitat,"  where  the  German  seemed  to  desire  to  distinguish  them  from 
"wirfciicA,**  which  has  been  translated  sometimes  by '*  real,"  sora©- 
times  by  "actual."  "  Vorstellutig"  is  usually  rendered  by  "idea," 
following  Locke's  usage,  except  iu  connection  with  the  system  of 
Leibniz,  where  "representation  "  is  necessary  to  bring  out  his  thought. 
**/dtf«/'  in  the  Platonic  and  Kantian  use,  is  rendered  *»Idea"  (spelled 
with  a  capital).  The  convenient  word  ^*^  Gesehehen  **  has  no  exact 
counterpart,  and  has  been  variously  rendered,  most  frequently  per- 
haps by  **co8mio  processes."  In  the  additions  made  to  the  bibliog- 
raphy, no  attempt  has  been  made  to  be  exhaustive;  I  have  simply 
tried  to  indicate  some  works  that  might  aid  tho  studimt.  It  is 
scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  that  any  cori-ectious  or  suggestions  will 
be  gratefully  received  and  utilised  if  possible.  Material  in  square 
brackets  is  added  by  the  translator. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  my  col- 
leagues, Professors  Shorey,  Strong,  and  Cutting,  and  Dr.  Schwill 
for  helpful  suggestions.  My  chief  indebtedness,  however,  is  to  the 
critical  taste  and  unwearied  assistance  of  my  wife.  If  I  have  in 
any  degree  succeeded  in  avoiding  German  idioms,  it  is  largely  due 
to  her. 

JAMES  u.  Turrs. 

Ukivbrsitt  ok  Cuicaoo. 
July.  1893. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Iv  preparing  this  second  edition  all  changes  made  by  the  author 

in  the  second  German  edition  have  been  incorporated  either  in  the 

text  or  in  the  appendix  at  the  close.     In  addition,  I  have  included  a 

brief   notice   (pp.   603-670)   of  certain   aspects   of  recent   English 

thought,  which  naturally   have  more  interest  for  the  readers  of 

this  translation  than  for  those  of  the  original. 

JAMES   H.   TUFTS. 
Uinrauimr  op  Chicaoo. 
Mny,  lUOl. 


AUTHOR^S  PREFACE. 


After  many  painful  delays  and  interruptions  I  now  present  at 
last  the  concluBion  of  the  work  whoae  first  sheets  appeared,  two 
years  ago. 

The  reader  will  not  confuse  this  with  the  compendiums  which 
have  very  likely  sometimes  been  prepared  by  dressing  out  lecture 
notes  on  the  general  history  of  philosophy.  What  I  offer  is  a 
serious  text-book,  which  is  intended  to  jicrtray  in  comprehensive 
and  compressed  exposition  the  evolution  of  the  ideas  of  European 
philosophy,  with  the  aim  of  showing  through  what  motives  the 
principles,  by  which  we  to<lay  scientifically  conceive  and  judge 
the  universe  and  human  life,  have  been  brought  to  consciousness 
and  developed  in  the  course  of  the  movements  of  history. 

This  end  has  determined  the  whole  form  of  the  book.  The 
literary-historical  basis  of  research,  the  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical material,  were  on  this  aecotint  necessarily  restricted  to 
the  smallest  space  and  limited  to  a  selection  that  should  open  the 
way  to  the  best  sources  for  the  reader  desiring  to  work  farther. 
The  philosophers*  own  expositions,  too,  have  been  referred  to  in  thu 
main,  only  where  they  afford  a  permanently  valuable  formulation 
or  rationale  of  thoughts.  Aside  from  this  there  is  only  an  occa- 
sional citation  of  passages  on  which  the  author  supports  an  inter- 
pretation differing  from  that  ordinarily  adopted.  The  choice  of 
material  has  fallen  everywhere  on  what  individual  thinkers  have 
produced  that  was  new  and  fruitful,  while  purely  individual  turns 
of  thought,  which  may  indeed  be  a  welcome  object  for  learned 
research,  but  afford  no  philosophical  interest,  have  found  at  most 

a  brief  mention. 
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As  is  shown  eveu  by  the  external  form  of  the  exposition,  chief 
emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  development  of  what  is  weightiest 
from  a  philosophical  standpoint :  the  history  of  problems  otuj  concep- 
tions. To  understand  this  as  a  connected  and  interrelated  whole 
tias  been  my  chief  purpose.  The  historical  interweaving  of  the 
various  lines  of  thought,  out  of  which  our  theory  of  the  world  and 
life  has  grown,  forms  the  especial  object  of  my  work,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  this  problem  is  to  be  solved,  aot  by  any  a  priori 
logical  construction,  but  only  by  an  all-sided,  unprcgudiced  investi- 
gation of  the  facts.  If  in  this  exposition  a  relatively  large  part 
of  the  whole  seems  to  be  devoted  to  antiquity,  this  rests  upon  the 
conviction  that  for  a  historical  understanding  of  our  intellectual 
existence,  the  forging  out  of  the  conceptions  which  the  Greek  mind 
wrested  from  the  concrete  reality  found  in  Nature  and  human  life, 
is  more  important  tlian  all  that  has  since  been  thought  —  the 
Kantian  philosophy  excepted. 

The  task  thus  set  required,  howeTer,  a  renunciation  which  no 
one  can  regret  more  than  myself.  The  purely  topical  treatment 
of  the  historical  movement  of  philosophy  did  not  permit  of  giving 
to  the  personality  of  the  philosophers  an  impressiveness  corre- 
sponding to  their  true  worth.  This  could  only  be  touched  upon 
where  it  becomes  eilicient  as  a  causal  factor  in  the  combination  and 
transformation  of  ideas.  The  aesthetic  fascination  which  dwells  in 
the  individual  nature  of  the  great  agents  of  tlie  movement,  and 
which  lends  its  especial  charm  to  the  academic  lecture,  as  well  as 
to  the  more  extended  exposition  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  had 
to  be  given  up  here  in  favour  of  a  better  insight  into  the  pragmatic 
necessity  of  the  mental  process. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  express  at  this  place  also  ray  lively  gratitude 
to  my  colleague,  Dr.  Hensel,  who  has  not  only  aided  me  with  a 
part  of  the  proofs,  but  has  also  essentially  increased  the  usefulness 
of  the  book  by  a  subject  index. 

WILUELM   WINDELBAND. 

Stramburo,  Novcmlwr,  1S91. 
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A  LARGE  edition  of  my  History  of  Philosophy  had  been  exhausted 
more  than  two  years  ago,  and  ip  the  meantime  its  use  had  been 
further  extended  by  English  anil  Russian  translations.  This  per- 
mits me  to  assume  that  the  new  treatment  which  I  gave  to  the 
subject  has  tilled  an  existing  gap,  and  that  the  synoptical  and  criti- 
cal method  which  1  introduced  tius  gained  approval  so  far  aj3  the 
principle  is  concerned.  While  therefore  I  could  leave  the  book 
unchanged  in  its  main  outlines  when  preparing  this  new  edition,  1 
could  be  all  the  more  careful  in  making  evidently  needed  improve- 
ments and  in  fultilling  certain  specific  requests. 

Under  the  iiead  of  improvements  I  have  undertaken  such  ecrrec- 
tious,  condensations,  and  expansions  upt^n  particular  points  as  are 
requisite  for  a  text-book  which  seeks  to  represent  the  present  condi- 
tion of  investigation,  and  in  this  work  the  literature  which  has 
appeared  since  the  first  edition  has  been  utilised.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  condensation  of  material  the  exposition  had  become 
sometimes  ditticult  to  follow,  and  1  have  aimed  in  many  ca.ses  to 
give  more  fluent  form  to  the  expression  by  breaking  up  some  of  the 
longer  sentences,  and  occasionally  omitting  what  was  of  merely  sec- 
ondary importance. 

A  desire  has  been  expressed  by  readers  of  the  book  for  a  more 
extended  notice  of  the  personalities  and  personal  relations  of  the 
philosophers.  In  the  preface  to  my  tirst  edition  I  had  myself 
recognised  the  justice  of  this  demand,  but  had  di.sclaimed  the  inten- 
tion of  satisfying  it  because  the  special  plan  of  my  work  and  the 
necessary  limitations  of  space  prevented.  Now  I  have  sought  to 
fulti]  this  demand  so  far  as  it  has  seemed  possible  within  the 
Innit  of  my  work,  by  giving  brief  and  pi-ecise  characterisations  of 
the  most  important  thinkers. 

A  desire  for  a  more  extended  treatment  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  also  been  reckoned  with.  The  few  pages 
originally  accorded  to  the  subject  have  betm  expanded  to  three  times 
the  former  compass,  and  I  ho|)e  that  although  one  will  miss  one 
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topic  and  another  another,  it  will  nevertheless  be  possible  to  gain  a 
fairly  complete  general  view  of  the  movements  of  philosophy  down 
to  the  more  immediate  present,  in  so  far  as  this  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  history  of  principles. 

Finally,  I  have  remade  the  subject  index,  and  so  expanded  it 
that  in  connection  with  the  text  it  may,  as  I  hope,  have  the  value  of 
a  dictionary  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  This  gives  to  my  work  a 
second  distinctive  feature;  namely,  that  of  a  work  of  reference  of 
a  systematic  and  critical  sort 

By  all  these  expansions  the  size  of  the  book  has  been  considerably 
increased,  and  I  express  here  to  my  esteemed  publisher,  Dr.  Siebeck, 
my  heartiest  gratitude  for  the  cordial  response  with  which  he  has 
made  possible  these  essential  improvements. 

WILU£LH   WINDELBAND. 
Stbassbubo,  September,  1900. 
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§  1.   The  N&me  and  Conception  of  Philosophy. 

R.  Haym,  Art.  Phao$ophie  in  Exsch  und  Grtiber^s  Sncydopadie,  III.  Abtb., 

Bd.  24. 
W.  Windelbwid,  Praeludien  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1881),  1  ff. 
[.\.  Scih,  Art.  Philoxophy  in  fc'nr.  ZJn'f.] 
(U.  T.  Lftdd,  Introduction  to  rhitoBophjf.    N.Y.  1891.] 

By  philosophy  present  usage  understands  the  scientific  treatment 
of  the  general  questions  relating  to  the  universe  and  human  life. 
Individual  philosophers,  according  to  tUn  presup[>ositii)ns  with 
which  they  have  entered  upon  their  work,  and  the  results  which 
they  have  reached  in  it,  have  sought  to  change  this  indefinite  idea 
common  to  all,  iuto  more  precise  definitions,*  which  in  part  diverge 
80  widely  that  the  common  element  in  the  conception  of  the  science 
may  seem  lost.  But  even  the  more  general  meaning  given  above  is 
itself  a  limitation  and  transformation  of  the  original  significance 
which  the  Greeks  connected  with  the  name  philosophy,  —  a  limita- 
tion and  transformation  brought  about  by  the  whole  course  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  life  of  the  West,  and  following  along  with 
the  same. 

1.  While  in  the  first  appearance  in  literature*  of  the  words 
^iXotro^ctr  and  ^iAocro<^  the  simple  and  at  the  same  time  indefinite 
meaning,  "striving  after  wisdom/'  may  still  he  recognised,  the  word 
*'  philosophy  "  in  the  literature  after  Soc-rates,  jiarticularly  in  the 
school  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  acquired  the  fixed  significance  accord- 


'  Ciled  In  detafl  in  Ucberweg-IIelnxe,  Orundrisa  i\*r  Ofschickl^  df.r  Vhit<i»0' 
jtiArf*.  L  f  1.  [Knf;.  tran.i.  ITcberwrg'H  History  of  Philosophy,  trana.  by  G.  8. 
Morria.     N.Y.  1871.] 

»  Herodotus,  I.  30  and  60 ;  Thucydide«,  IT.  40 ;  and  frequently  also  even  in 
i'lato,  e.g.  Apol  20;  Lyaitt,  218  A  ;   Symp.  202  E  ff. 
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iiig  to  which  it  denotes  exactly  the  same  as  the  German  word 
"  IVuisenschaJty  *  According  to  this  meaiiiug  philosophy  in  general" 
is  the  methodical  work  of  thought,  thr()ugh  which  we  are  to  know 
that  which  "is'';  individual  "philosophies"  are  the  particular  sci- 
ences in  which  individual  realms  of  the  existent  are  to  be  investi- 
gated and  known.' 

With  this  tirst  theoreti^ai  mf^nin^  ot  th«  word  **  jihilosopny  "  a 
srcand  was  very '  early  associated.  The  develo^)raehf  cif  Greek 
philosophy  came  at  the  time  when  the  naTve  religious  and  ethical 
L-onsciousness  was  in  prcwess  of  disintegration,  Tliis  not  only 
made  tlie  questions  as  tp  man's  vocation  and  t:isks  more  and  mure 
important  for  scientific  investigation  (cf.  below,  Part  I.  ch.  2).  but 
also  made  instruction  in  the  right  conduct  of  life  appear  as  an 
essential  aim,  and  liiuilly  :is  the  main  content  of  philosophy  or 
science.  Thus  philosophy  in  the  Hellenistic  period  received  the 
practicQl  meaning  of, an  art  oflife^  baaed  upon  iicientijic  prhiciplea*  — 
a  me.tnitig  for  whicli  the  way  had  already  been  prejjared  by  the 
Sophists  and  Socrates. 

In  consequence  of  this  change,  purely  theoretical  interest  passed 
over  to  the  particular  '*  ]jhilosophies,"  which  now  in  part  assumed 
the  nameH  oi  their  special  subjects  of  research,  historical  or  l)elong- 
Ing  to  natural  science^  while  mathematics  and  medicine  kept  all  the 
more  rigorously  that  independence  which  they  had  possessed  from 
the  Ix^ginniiig  with  relation  to  science  in  general.''  The  name  of 
philosophy,  however,  remained  attiu'.hed  to  those  scientific  efforts 
which  hoped  to  win  from  the  most  general  results  of  human  knowl- 
edgH  a  conviction  for  the  dire<^tion  of  life,  and  whicli  finally  culmi- 
nated in  the  attempt  (made  by  Neo-Platonism)  t*>  create  from  such 
4  philosophy  a  new  religion  to  replace  the  old  that  had  been  lost.* 


1  A  conc«pti'in  which  it  In  well  known  Is  of  nmrh  i;nt*Hler  compafts  than  the 
.puglLsli  and  KrvncU  *>  scieiict.-.'"  [In  tUin  transiatioii  the  wurthi  **  science  ^^  Uid 
^•scientiHc"  iirc  iiKcd  m  this  lanrcr  wnec.  The  utiii  "  naluml  sck'UCf  "  will  bo 
used  fi>r  the  tiarniwer  iiicHiiin^  wliich  "science"  alnni?  ofu^n  has.  If  it  Rhnuld 
servo  tt)  remind  thi>  l>et;inner  that  philosophy  and  scientific  Ihoiiglit  nbould  bo 
out!, and  that  ii;itnral  scleuc*  is  nnt  all  of  Bcicnce,  It  may  be  of  value.] 

«  Plato,  J{rp.  -IKl)  H  ;  ArisUUlt',  Met.  VI.  I.  102«  a  18. 
i.  ■  riato,  Thf^'t.  \\l\U.  Ariatotlfc  sets  the  diK!tr!ne  '*  of  Being  a«  auch**  (Uie 
later  fio-calh'd  Mt  tay>hy«irs)  as  "  First  Philosophy  "  over  apiinist  the  other 
"  philosophicfl/'  and  di«(iii*;nishe3  furth*?r  theoretical  nnd  practical  "  philoao- 
pliy/^  In  one  pasita^'c  ( Met.  I.  0, 1>87  a  20^  he  applies  the  plunil  ^iXofo^iai  aUo 
to  the  different  HytiteniK  of  Rcicnce  which  Imve  followed  in  historical  succession, 
as  we  should  speak  of  the  philosopUi*  s  of  Kant,  Fichle.  llcfrel,  etc. 

«  Cf.  the  definition  of  Rpicuruw  in  ftwxt  Kinp.  Adv.  Maih,  XL  ltI9,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  of  Seneca.  Kpint.  8». 

*  Cf.  below,  Part  I. 

°  Hence  Proclus,  for  example,  would  prefer  to  have  (riiilosophy  called 
theology. 
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There  was  at  first  little  change  in  these  relalious,  wheti  the  remains 
of  ancient  science  pa^jsed  over  into  the  culture  of  the  i)resent  peoples 
of  Europe  as  the  determining  forces  of  their  intellectual  life.  Con- 
tent and  task  of  that  which  the  Middle  Ages  called  philosophy  coin- 
eided  with  the  conception  held  hy  later  antiquity.'  And  yet  the 
meaninjf  of  philosophy  underwent  an  essential  change  by  finding 
philosophy's  task  already  performed,  in  a  certain  sense,  by  religion. 
For  religion^  too,  afforded  not  only  a  sure  conrictiou  as  a  rule  for 
the  guidance  of  [wrsonal  lift^,  hiit  also  in  connection  with  tliis,  a  gen- 
eral theoretical  view  of  all  reality,  which  was  the  more  philosophical 
in  its  character,  as  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  had  been  formulated 
entirely  under  tlie  influence  of  ancient  philosophy.  Under  these 
circumstances,  during  the  unbroken  dominance  of  Church  doctrine, 
there  remained  for  philosophy,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  position  i 
of  a  handmaid  to  gronnd^  develop,  and  defind  doyjua  scicidifically. 
Hut  just  by  this  means  philosophy  came  int*^  a  certjiin  opposition  to 
theology  as  regards  method  ;  for  what  the  latter  taught  on  the 
ground  of  divine  revelation,  the  former  was  to  win  and  set  forth  by 
means  of  human  knowledge.* 

But  the  infallible  consequence  of  this  relation  was,  that  the  freer 
individual  thinking  l>«came  in  its  relation  to  the  Church,  the  more 
independently  philosophy  began  the  solution  of  the  problem^hich 
she  had  in  common  with  religion;  from  presentation  and  defence  of 
doctrine  she  passed  to  its  criticism,  and  finally,  in  complete  inde- 
pendence of  religious  interests,  sought  to  derive  her  teaching  from 
the  sources  which  she  thought  she  |X5SS<*S8ed  in  the  "natural  light" 
of  human  reason  and  exiK-'rience.'"^  The  opposition  to  tlieologj',  as 
regards  methods,  grew  in  this  way  to  an  opposition  in  the  subject 
matter,  and  moilern  philosophy  as  "  world-wisdom  "  set  itself  over 
against  Church  dogma.*  However  manifold  the  aspects  which  this 
relation  took  on,  shading  from  a  clinging  attachment  to  a  passionate 
conflict,  the   office  of   "philosophy''  remaineil   always  that  which 


'  Cf.,  for  example,  AugUHtlne,  Sulil.  I.  7  ;  Cunf.  V.  7;  Scoliia  Krigena,  Z>e 
IHt.  I'rififnt.  1.  I  (MiKni*,  .%H)  ;  AnKfUn  Pn^lig.,  ch.  1.  (Migiu',  I.  227;  ; 
Abclflnl.  fntrofi,  in  Thful.  II.  3  ;  Raymimdufl  Lullufl,  I)r  Quitn/uf  Sap.  8. 

'Thoiiiitt  AquiniU!,  Summa  J'hfol.  I.  3*2,  1  ;  Cnntr.  Omt.  I.  8  f ,  11.  1  ff. ; 
T>tuis  Sfotufi,  Op.  Or.  i.  'A,  i\v\,  ■!  ;  Durand  de  Pour^ain,  In  Sent.  Prol,^  qu.  8 ; 
RaymuntluB  of  Sabunde.  Theol.  Natur.  Pron*m, 

«  Laur.  Valla,  DinUct.  Disp.  HI.  U ;  B.  Telesio,  De  Nat.  Her.  Prooem.;  Kr. 
Bactm.  De  Atif/m,  III.  1  (Workft,  S^ii'dding,  I.  Mn=III.  336);  TaurfUufl, 
Phtloa,  Triumph.  1.  1;  ParacelKUd,  Paragr.  (ed.  Huser)  II.  23  f. ;  G.  Bruno, 
Delia  Cawa,  eU!..  IV.  107  (Lagartie,  L  '2T2) ;  Uobbes.  De  Corpor.  I.  (Works, 
Molesworth,  I.  2  and  K  f.). 

•  Characleristic  definitions,  on  the  one  band,  in  Gottoched,  Erste  GrUnde  rf*T 
ffoammt^H  WeltxneishrAt  (I^oipa.  17M),  pp.  07  ff. ;  on  the  other  hand,  bi  ihc 
article  Philotophie,  In  the  Enrpclopfdie  f  Vol.  XXV.  pp.  032  ff.).  • 
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antiquity  had  assigned  to  it,  to  supply  from  scientific  insight  a 
foundation  for  a  theory  of  the  world  and  of  human  life,  where  relig- 
iuii  was  no  longer  able  to  meet  this  need,  or  at  least  to  meet  it  alone. 
In  the  conviction  that  it  was  equal  to  this  task,  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  like  tliat  of  the  Greeks,  considered  st  its 
right*and  duty  to  enlighten  men  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  from  this  position  of  insight  to  rule  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  of  society. 

In  this  position  of  self-security  philosophy  was  shaken  by  AcitU, 
who  demonstrated  the  iin|H)Hftibility  of  a  philosophicjil  ()'.(?.  meta- 
physical) knowledge  of  the  world  ^leside  of  or  above  the  individual 
sciences,  and  thereby  restricted  once  more  the  conception  and  the 
task  of  philosophy;  for  after  this  quitclaim  the  realm  of  pkUoaophy^ 
as  a  particular  /tciftire,  was  narrowed  to  just  that  critical  conHideration 
by  ReoAOH  of  it. lelfj  Sroin  which  Kant  h:ui  won  his  decisive  insight,  and 
which  needed  only  to  be  extended  systematically  to  activities  other 
than  that  of  knowing.  With  this  function  could  be  united  what 
Kant^  called  the  universal  or  cosmical  conception  of  philosophy, — 
its  vocation  in  the  practical  direction  of  life. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  far  from  true  that  this  now  and  apparently  final 
conception  of  philosophy  gainetl  universal  accept;ince  at  once.  It  is 
rather  the  case  that  the  great  variety  of  philosophical  movements  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  left  no  earlier  form  of  philosophy  unre- 
j>eated,  and  that  a  luxuriant  development  of  the  *' metaphysical 
need  "^  even  brought  back,  for  a  time,  the  inclination  to  swallow  up 
all  human  knowledge  in  philosophy,  and  complete  this  again  as  an 
all-embracing  science. 

2.  In  view  of  the.se  mutations  through  which  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "philosophy  "  has  passed  in  the  course  of  time,  it  seems  im- 
practicable to  prt*teud  to  gttin  a  general  conception  of  philosophy  froTn 
hi^orical  comparison.  None  of  those  brought  forward  for  this 
purpose'  ^pply  to  all  those  structures  of  mental  activity  which 
lay  claim  to  the  name.  Even  the  subordination  of  philosophy  under 
the  more  general  conception  ''science"  is  questionable  in  the  case 
of  those  types  of  teaching  which  place  a  one-sided  emphasis  on  the 


»  Cn7i7»f  of  Pnrr  IUf%$nn,  A.  aSO;  B.  86rt. 

•  Schoi>eiihauer,   H  «rW  a*  Will  and  Idea,  Vol.  II.  ch.  17, 

•  InAload  of  crittcbtinK  piirticular  coiiceptions  it  is  sufficient  here  to  point  to 
the  widoly  diverffing  formulas  in  which  the  aitompt  hu  been  made  to  perform 
this  impoAHlble  ta«k :  cf..  for  example,  only  the  introductions  to  works  such  as 
tho8e  of  Krrlmann,  Ueberweg,  Kimo  Fischer,  Zeller,  etc.  All  these  conception* 
thus  determined  apply  only  in  bo  far  as  the  history  of  philosophy  has  yielded 
the  rtMult  which  they  express,  but  tliej  do  not  apply  with  reference  to  the  inten- 
lions  expressed  by  the  philosophers  themselres. 
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practical  significance  of  their  doctrine :  ^  still  less  can  we  define 
the  subject-matter  and  form  of  pliilosophy  considered  as  a  special 
science,  in  a  way  that  sliall  hold  good  for  all  cases.  For  even  aside 
from  the  primitive  or  the  revived  standpoint  for  which  pliilosophy 
IS  a  universal  science,*  the  attempts  to  limit  it  are  extremely  vari- 
ous. The  problems  of  natural  science  form  at  first  almost  the  sole 
objects  of  interest  for  philosophy,  then  for  a  long  period  are  in- 
cluded in  its  scope,  and  do  not  separate  from  it  until  modern  times. 
History,  on  the  other  hand,  has  remained  an  object  of  indifference  to 
most  philosophieal  systems,  and  has  emerged  as  an  object  of  philo- 
sophical investigation  relatively  late  and  in  isolated  cases.  Meta- 
physical doctrines,  again,  in  which  the  centre  of  philosophy  is 
usually  sought,  we  see  either  pushed  one  side  at  iinjMjrtJint  turning- 
points  in  history  or  declared  to  be  entirely  impossible";  and  if  at 
times  the  ability  of  philosophy  to  determine  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  oF  so<'iety  is  emphasised,  a  proud  standj>oint  of  pure  theory 
has  renounced  such  a  menial  occupation.* 

From  still  another  side  it  has  been  claimed  that  philosophy  treats 

Ithe  same  subjeets  as  the  other  seiences,  but  in  anotlipr  sense  and  by 
another  method;  hut  neither  has  this  specific  ehanicteristic  of  form 
historical  universality.  That  there  is  no  such  acknowledged  his- 
torical method  would  of  course  be  no  objection  if  only  the  endeavour 
after  such  a  method  were  a  constant  characteristic  of  all  philoso- 
phies. This  is,  however,  so  far  from  being  the  case  that  in  fact 
many  philosophers  imprint  on  their  science  the  method  of  other 
disciplines,  e.g.  of  mathematics  or  of  investigation  of  nature,*  while 
others  will  liave  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  a  methodical  treatment  of 
their  problems,  and  reganl  the  philosophic  activity  as  analogous  to 

^the  creations  of  genius  in  art. 

3.  From  these  circumstances  is  explained  also  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  fixed  relaiion  of  philosophy  to  the  other  gciences,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  a  definition  valid  for  all  history.  Where  philosophy  presents 
itself  as  tlie  universal  science,  the  other  sciences  appear  only  as  its 
more  or  less  distinctly  separated  parts.*  Where,  on  the  contrary, 
philosophy  is  assigned  the  task  of  grasping  the  results  of  the  par- 


'  So  in  tlie  case  of  the  majority  of  the  philosophers  of  later  antiquity. 

*  Aa  for  Chr.  Wolf ;  cf.  hm  Logim.  §§  20  ff. 
•Thw  iK  especially  ihc  case  where  philosophy  is  regarded  solely  as  "science 

of  cngnition."  Cf.,  e.g.,  W.  Hamilton  in  his  notes  l«  Keid's  works,  11.  BOB. 
l^tDonf!  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  this  oeo- 
Llury.  philosophy  -  anatyte  de  Vetitfndement  humain. 

*  K.ft.  with  rintintw. 

*  Sj  1  Kfscartes  and  Bacon. 
^  8o»  for  example,  in  the  Hegelian  system. 
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tioular  sciences  in  their  general  significance,  and  harmonising  them 
into  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  we  have  as  the  result 
peculiarly  ivimplrx  relations:  in  the  first  place,  a  dependence  of 
philosophy  upon  the  existing  condition  of  insight  reachetl  in  the  par- 
ticular disciplines  —  a  dependence  which  expresses  itself  prineipally 
in  the  furtheraiioc  of  pliihrnophy  by  the  prominent  advan^^s  imide 
by  individual  sciences;*  in  the  next  place,  an  inHueuce  in  the 
oppyoaite  direction,  when  philosophy  takes  part  in  the  work  of  the 
particular  snieiuu*a.  This  action  is  felt  as  help  or  lus  hindranoei 
according  as  the  philosophical  treatment  of  the  tpiestions  embraced 
under  the  particular  disciplines  sometimes  contributes  valuable 
factors  for  their  solution,  by  means  of  its  wider  range  of  vision  and 
its  tendency  towari^  unity,'  but  at  othor  timt»s  presents  itself  only 
as  a  duplication  which,  if  it  leads  to  like  results,  appears  useless,  or 
if  it  wishes  to  fiirnish  other  results,  dangerous.' 

From  what  has  Iwen  said  it  is  evident  farther,  that  the  miatiotis 
of  philosophy  to  the  other  activities  of  civilintition  are  no  less  close  than 
its  relation  to  the  individual  sciences.  For  the  conceptions  arising 
/■^rom  the  religious  and  ethical  and  artistic  life,  from  the  life  of  the 
state  and  of  society,  force  their  way  everywhere,  side  by  side  with 
the  results  won  from  scientific  investigation,  into  the  idea  of  the 
universe  which  the  philosophy  of  metaphysical  tendencies  aims  to 
frame ;  and  the  reason's  valuations  (  WerthheMimmuntjen)  and  stand- 
ards of  judgment  demand  their  place  in  that  idea  the  more  vigor- 
ously, just  in  proportion  as  it  is  to  become  the  basis  for  the  practical 
significance  of  philosophy.  Ijn  this  way  humanity's  convictions  and 
ideals  find  their  expression  in  philosophy  side  by  side  with  its 
intellectual  insights;  and  if  these  convictions  and  ideals  are  regarded, 
erroneously  often,  as  gaining  thereby  tlie  form  of  scientific  intelli- 
gence, they  may  receive  under  certain  circumstances  valuable  clari- 
fication and  modification  by  this  means.  Thus  this  relation  also  of 
philosophy  to  general  culture  is  not  only  that  of  receiving,  but  also 
that  of  giving. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  consider  also  the  mutatinna  In  ext^mnl  position 
and  aocial  rflationn  which  philiiAoptiy  htia  experienced.  It  may  buuiwuiucd  that 
si^ienco  was  from  \\w  Hnsl,  wiih  perhaps  a  fi'w  exceptiona  (Socrates),  pursued  in 
Greece  in  closed  schtMls.'   The  fact  that  lhv«e,  oven  st  ft  later  time,  had  the  form 


'  As  the  influence  of  astronomy  upon  tho  beginnings  of  Greek,  or  that  of 
mechanicii  upon  ihitflp  of  modem,  philosopliy. 

^  The  I'roit'Ktnnt  thcningy  of  the  nincteentli  century  stands  in  this  relation 
to  Geniian  pluli*w>phy. 

'  Cf.  the  opposition  of  natural  science  to  Schelling^s  philosophy  of  nature. 

^  K.  Diels,  l/etmr  ditt  nUeticn  Philoaophemchulen  der  Griechen  in  I'hilos. 
AuCatze  zam  Jubilttum  fi.  /eller'a,  Leipa.  1887,  pp.  241  ff. 
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of  Ronietie*  whh  relipous  laws '  would  not  in  itself  alone,  in  view  of  the  religioua 
character  of  all  Greek  judicial  iimtituliuiiH,  prove  a  ntligious  origin  of  tiicsa 
■chuoU,  but  tlie  cirouin^itauce  that  Ureeit  science  worked  out  it«  coutviiU  direcUy 
from  religious  ideas,  and  tiiat  certain  connectiomi  with  rt^ligiuus  cults  pn-Afnt 
Ibeiuselves  uiuiiiKtakably  in  a  niuiiber  of  dirvctinii8,^  makea  it  not  improl>able 
that  the  licientiHc  KocieiiuH  HpraiiK  originaily  from  religioutt  unions  (the  My»> 
leriea)  and  continued  in  a  ceruin  connection  with  theni.  But  when  the  scieii- 
tiHc  life  had  developed  to  ooniplete  independence,  these  connecti(»iiH  felt  away 
and  purely  scientitic  achooLs  were  fuunded  as  free  unions  of  men  who,  under  the 
guid;iiiCL>  of  persuiut  of  inipvirtance,  liharvd  with  each  other  the  work  of  reaearch, 
erptisitinn,  deff>nro.  and  ixtlemic/  and  at  the  same  time  had  an  ethical  bond  in 
a  common  ideal  of  the  conduct  of  life. 

With  the  advent  of  the  larger  relationn  of  life  in  the  Hellenistic  and  Koman 
period,  thefw  unions  naturally  horame  looHeridl,  nnd  we  fre<)uently  meet  writers, 
especially  among  the  llomans,  who  are  active  in  the  field  of  philosophy  In  a 
purely  individual  way*  neither  memberM  nf  a  school  nor  profcsMional  teachers. 
Such  were  Cicero,  S<;noca,  and  Marcus  Aureliu-i.  Not  until  the  latest  period  of 
antif.)uity  were  the  lie8  of  the  BchonU  drawn  more  closely  again,  as  in  Neo- 
Pythagoreanism  and  Neo-I'latonism. 

Amoiii*  the  Romanic  and  (tHnuanic  peoples  the  cuunie  of  events  has  been  not 
nnlike  itiat  In  the  ancient  world.  The  science  of  the  Middle  Ages  also  appearq 
in  the  train  of  the  Church  civilisation  ;  it  has  Its  seats  In  the  cloister-schools,  and 
is  stimulated  toward  in<lp(>enflenl  development  primarily  by  questions  of  religious 
interest.  In  it,  tfto,  the  oppiisitions  of  various  religioii-*  orders,  such  as  the  Do- 
minicans and  Kranciscanx,  assert  themselves  for  a  time,  and  even  the  freer 
scientific  as^ociatimis  nut  of  which  the  universities  gradually  developed,  had 
otiglaally  a  religious  t>ackgn3und  and  an  eccJeriiastical  stamp.^  ilence  tliere 
WM  always  but  a  slight  tiegree  of  lnde[n*iulence  with  reference  to  Church  doc- 
trino  in  this  corporatn  philosophy  of  the  universities,  nnd  thin  held  true  on  into 
the  eighteenth  century  for  the  Protestant  universities  also,  in  the  foundation 
and  development  of  whtub  ecclesiastical  and  religiouti  interests  had  a  foremost 
place 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  "  world- wisdom  "  or  secular 
philosophy  which  was  gaining  its  indept-ndence  at  the  beginning  of  the  mixttm 
period,  that  thoae  who  bring  and  support  it  are  not  at  all  men  of  the  schools, 
but  men  of  the  world  and  of  life.  An  escaped  monk,  a  stute-clianci^llor,  a 
cobbler,  a  nobletnan,  a  proscribed  Jew,  a  learned  diplontat,  inde]>cndent  men  of 
letters  and  journalists,  —  these  are  the  founders  of  ni'HJrni  philosophy,  and  in 
accord  with  (his.  their  work  takes  for  its  outer  ftimi  not  the  text-lmok  or  the 
deposit  of  academical  disputations,  but  the  free  literary  pn>duciion,  the  essay. 

Not  unlil  the  second  half  of  Uje  eiuhteenth  century  did  philosophy  again 
become  corporate,  and  dnmesticatt-d  in  the  universities.  This  took  place  ^rst 
in  Germany,  where  the  nmst  favourable  c<indilions  were  afforded  by  llie  rising 
independence  of  the  universities,  and  where  a  fniilful  interchange  between 
teachers  and  students  of  the  university  was  beneficial   Ui   philosophy  also,* 


1  V.  Wilamowilz-Mollendorf,  AiUigono$  von  Karystow  (lliilol.  Stuii  IT. 
Berlin.  ISSI.  pp.  2fl:t  ff.). 

'The  Pythagon>ans,  as  is  well  known,  offer  a  pre-eminent  example  of  this; 
hat  sympathies  with  the  Apollo  cullus  are  plain  enough  in  the  Platonic  Academy 
also.  Pfleiderer  has  lately  sought  to  bring  the  apparenily  isolated  lieraclilua 
into  connection  with  the  Mysteries  (K.  Pdeiderer,  Hrraklii  von  Ephesua, 
IJcrlin.  I88«). 

■  Cf.  H.  I'sener,  Ueb^!r  die  Oruaniaation  drt  viMienMcha/tlichen  Arbeit  fm 
Alterthnm  (Preus-s.  .lahrb.,  Jahrg-  IJU.,  18S4,  pp.  I  ff  ),  and  K.  Heiu,  Die  Philo- 
$nphen»ehulnt  Athena  (Deutsche  Kevue,  1H8I.  pp.  .'i*id  ff). 

*  Cf.<;.  Kaufmann.  GeschichO'.  der  deuUchen  UniversitHten  I.  pp.  08  ff.  (Stuttg, 
1888). 

*  Sckelling  has  erected  the  finest  racmument  to  tlie  ideal  ctmceplion  of  sclenoft 
in  the  activity  of  German  nnlversities,  in  his  Vorle»un(fen  iiber  iiie  Meihode  de* 
akademiBchen  Studiums  (2.  and  3.  Vorleaung.  Gea.  Worke,  I.  Abth.,  Vol.  6, 
pp.  223  20.  .^J. 
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From  Germany  this  spread  to  Scotland.  KnKland,  Franco,  and  Italy,  and  in  gen 
«ra)  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  ninei<H>nih  century  the  neat  of  philosophy  iseflwn- 
tially  U>  bc'  tMiught  iu  the  univerHitiee.' 

In  conclusion,  the  ghart  of  the  various  peoples  in  the  development  of  philoMv 
phy  df^serveA  a  brief  mention.  As  with  all  developmenu  of  Kuropcan  culture, 
BO  with  phil(w<iphy,  —  the  (ffeeka  created  it,  and  the  primitive  structure  of 
philosophy  «lue  tn  their  creative  activity  ia  still  lo-day  an  eaiential  baain  of  the 
science.  What  wiuaddeil  in  antiquity  by  the  mixed  peoples  of  Helleniam  uid 
by  the  Romans  does  not,  in  funeral,  ami>unt  to  more  tlian  a  H[ircia)  forni  and 
practical  adaptation  of  the  Greek  phiioKophy.  Only  in  the  religious  turn  which 
tbix  last  movement  look  (cf.  below,  F»rt  II.  ch.  2)  do  we  ^nd  someihing  i-(s»en- 
tially  new  which  Hprang  from  the  harniontxin^  of  national  differeni-eti  in  the 
RomAU  Empire.  The  Kcientific  culture  of  the  Middle  Aji^n  was  also  inteniatiorul, 
aa  18  implied  in  the  universal  employment  of  the  \Alin  lan|Eua>;e.  It  U  with 
modern  philosophy  that  the  Kpe<^^inl  characierK  of  ]>artlL'ular  nationn  lirAi  pn<K4-iii 
Uiemselves  as  of  ik-eiHive  inrtii**nt;i'.  Whll*'  the  tradilinnH  of  mediievn>l  i*rholju*- 
ticinm  mitintain  themwlve-*  most  vi'^onmsly  and  imlt'pond»*nlIy  in  Spain  and 
Fortu^l,  the  I taliauH,  t Germans,  Kipj^linh,  and  French  supply  the  tiral  movemt-nts 
of  the  new  KciencL-  wiiloh  n-ai^hed  iu  hi;;heMt  [ntint  in  the  claitsical  period  uf 
German  philosophy.  Cumparml  with  tht^se  four  nations,  the  real  stAnd  alm<J8t 
entirely  in  a  receptive  attitude  ;  a  cerUiin  independence  is  noticeable,  U  any- 
where, in  more  recent  time  among  the  Swedes. 


§  2.    The  History  of  Philosophy. 

The  more  varied  the  character  assumed  b\'  the  problems  and  con- 
tent of  philosophy  in  the  course  of  time,  the  more  the  question 
risers,  what  meaning  there  can  l>e  in  uniting  in  historie^al  investiga- 
tion and  exiwsition  products  of  thmight  which  are  not  only  so 
manifoldf  but  also  so  different  in  kind,  and  between  which  there 
seems  to  be  iiltimatHy  nothing  in  common  hut  the  name. 

For  the  aneodotal  interest  in  this  checkered  diversity  of  vari- 
ous opinions  on  various  things,  which  was  perhaps  formerly  the 
chief  motive  of  a  "History  of  Philosophy,"  stimulated  too  by  the 
remarkable  and  strange  nature  of  many  of  these  views,  cannot 
j)ossibly  serve  as  the  permanent  centre  of  a  genuine  scientific  disci- 
pline. 

1.  At  all  events,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  case  stand.s  other- 
wise with  the  history  of  philosophy  than  with  that  of  any  other 
science.  For  with  all  these  the  Held  of  research  remains  tixed,  on 
the  whole  at  least,  however  many  the  variations  to  which  its  extent, 
its  sefiaration  from  a  still  more  general  field,  and  its  limitation  with 
reference  to  neighbouring  fields,  may  be  subject  in  the  cour.se  of  his- 
tory. Tn  such  a  wise  there  is  no  iUfRcuIty  in  tmcing  the  devt*lo|>- 
ment  of  knowledge  over  a  field  which  can  be  determined  in  this 
way,  and  in  eventually  making  just  those  variations  intelligible  aa 
the  natural  consequences  of  this  development  of  insight. 
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1  The  best  evidence  for  this  statement  is  afforded  by  jost  the  passionate 
attacks  which  SiMiupenhftuer  directed  against  the  relation  between  phlloHftphy 
and  the  universitieH. 
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Quite  otherwise,  however,  in  the  case  of  philosophy,  which  has 
no  Buch  8ubje«t>matter  common  to  all  its  periods,  and  whose  "his-/ 
tory,"  therefore,  sets  forth  no  constant  advance  or  gradual  approxi- 
mation to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  questiotu  Rather,  it  has 
always  been  empliasised  that  while  in  other  sciences,  a  qnii't  build- 
ing up  of  knowledge  is  the  rule,  as  soon  as  they  have  once  gained 
a  sure  methodical  footing  after  their  rhapsodical  beginnings,  —  a 
rule  wliich  is  interrupted  only  from  time  to  time  by  a  sudden  new 
beginning, — in  philosophy  the  reverse  is  true.  There  it  is  the 
exct'ptiun  that  successors  gratefully  develop  what  has  Ijeen  already 
[achieved,  and  each  of  the  great  systems  of  philosophy  begins  to 
solve  its  newly  formulated  problem  ab  ovo,  as  if  the  other  systems 
had  scarcely  existed. 

2.  If  in  spite  of  all  of  this  we  are  still  to  be  able  to  speak  of  a  "  his- 
tory of  philosophy,"  the  unity  of  connection,  which  wc  find  neither 
in  the  objects  with  which  philosophers  busy  themselves,  nor  in  the 
problems  they  have  set  themselves,  can  be  found  only  iu  the  common 
v?ork  which  they  have  accomplMed  in  spite  of  all  the  variety  in  their 
subject-matter  and  in  the  purposes  with  which  they  have  worked. 

But  this  common  product,  which  constitutes  the  meaning  of  tlie 
listory  of  philosophy,  rests  on  just  the  changing  relations  which 

Sthe  work  of  philosophers  has  sustained  in  the  course  of  history,  not 
only  to  the  raaturest  results  of  science  in  general  and  of  the  special 
sciences  in  particular,  but  also  to  the  other  activities  of  European 
civilisation.  For  was  it  that  philosophy  had  in  view  the  project  of 
a  general  scientific  knowledge  of  the  universe,  which  she  would  win 
Bither  in  the  role  of  universal  science,  or  as  a  generalisitig  compre- 
pensioQ  of  the  results  of  the  special  sciences,  or  was  it  that  she 
feought  a  view  of  life  which  should  give  a  complete  expression  to 
^^the  highest  values  of  will  and  feeling,  or  was  it  finally  timt  with  a 
^H^early  defined,  limitation  of  her  field  she  made  reason's  self-kuowl- 
^^fcclge  her  goal, ^ the  result  always  was  that  she  was  lalxiuring  to 
^^ptring  to  conscious  expression  the  necessary  forms  and  principles  in 
which  the  hiiman  reason  manifests  its  activity,  and  to  transfer  these 
from  their  original  form  of  perceptions,  feelings,  and  impulses,  into 

Ntliat  of  concejitlon^     In  some  direction  and  in  some  fashion  every 
philosophy  has  striven  to  reach,  over  a  more  or  less  extensive  field, 
H  formulation  in  conception  of  the  material  immediately  given  in 
the  wnrhl  and  in  life;  and  so,  as  these  efforts  have  passed  into  his- 
»ry,  the  constitution  of  the   mental   and   spiritual    life   has  been 
*p  by  step  diselorte<l.      The  Ilintory  of  Philosophy  w  the  process  in 
ich  European  humanity  ha«  embodied  in   scientijic  concefttions  its 
of  the  tvorld  and  its  judgments  of  life. 
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It  is  this  common  fruit  of  all  the  intellectual  creations  which 
present  themselves  as  "philosophies,*'  which  alone  gives  to  the 
history  of  philosophy  as  a  genuine  s<*ien()e  its  content,  its  problem, 
and  its  justification.  This,  too,  is  the  reason  why  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  philosophy  is  a  necessary  requirement,  not  only  for 
all  scholarly  education,  but  for  all  culture  whatever;  for  it  teaches 
,how  the  conceptions  and  forms  have  be«u  coined,  in  which  we  all, 
in  every-day  life  as  well  as  in  the  particular  sciences,  think  and 
judge  the  world  of  our  exjierience. 

The  beginnings  of  itic  tdnlory  of  philoAoptiy  are  to  be  sought  in  th«  liiHiurical 
compositioiw  (for  the  moHt  part  tost)  of  the  ^vi\l  hk'JiooU  of  uiitiqiiity,  veptH-itiiljr 
the  Perip»U?tlc  School.  Aa  we  may  hco  in  the  txaiiiploa  ppvuii  by  Aristi»l)p,* 
these  worka  liad  iho  critical  purpose  of  preparinu  fur  the  derelopniont  of  their 
own  viewa  by  a  liialectical  examination  of  viewH  prL-viotioly  broUKlit  forwaixi. 
Such  oulleciiuiu  of  historical  niaLerial  wore  planned  fur  the  varinus  f1i<hlA  of 
scienct-,  and  doxojj^phies  ^  in  philoHophy  aroHe  in  thiji  way  Hidn  by  Hide  with 
hiiitorinn  of  particular  discipUm-^,  Hut'h  an  mathematics^  astronomy,  physics,  tic. 
An  inolinalion  and  p^^wer  for  indepiMident  phUo»]phic  thouKlit  later  declined, 
ihiA  literature  def;enerat«d  iuUy  a  learned  ricrap-book  work,  in  whioh  were  mingled 
anecd'tU's  from  iixo  lives  of  tlie  p)iilo.sophers,  individual  epigrdmmatio  sayings, 
and  Hketcties  of  tht-ir  doctrines. 

Those  expositions  helouf^iuij:  to  the  modem  periml  whinh  were  based  upon 
the  remains  «>f  ani^iHnt  tradition  had  thU  same  character  of  collections  of  curiosi- 
lies.  Such  were  Slnniry^H^  nipriKluction  ot  Diof^nes  I.aerUu8,  and  Bmrker's 
wnrkfl.*  Only  with  time  do  we  find  critical  dlaoeriimcni  in  use  of  the  sourew 
(fl'/A/f,*  FiiUftiorn*},  a  more  unprejudic*^!  apprehension  o(  the  bistoricftl 
significance  of  individual  doctrines  (T^edenutnn/'  Z/c^t^raado"),  and  systematic 
crlLlcism  of  these  upon  the  ba^is  of  the  new  standpoint  (TVnn^mann,'  FHet,^ 
and  <SVAf<(>n»/icAer")- 

iLwas,  however,  through  ilfQel^^  that  the  history  of  philosophy  was  flm 

le  an  independent  science,  for   he  discovervd   the  essential  point  that  the 
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*  Eg.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Metnphysirn. 
'  More  In  detail  on  these  1h>1ow. 

>  I'll.  Stanley.  7'A''  llUtnr^  of  J*hiin»nphy.     I^ond.  1686. 

*  J.  J.  Brucker.  HiMoria  Critim  I'hilomfphia;  6  vols.  Leips.  1742 If.  In$ti- 
tutinnff  IliMnri(K  Phil't^ophiir.      I>eip«.  1747. 

^  J.  (i.  Uuhlc,  Lrhrhurh  dr.r  Ueat^hirhte  drr  Philrmnphie.     8  voU.     Gotlingen, 

i7oa  11. 

*  (J.  G.  Flilleborn,  Bnilrage  gur  GfttcJtirhte  tltr  Philttsophitf.  12  Stndlen. 
ZUlliclmu.  1791  ff. 

'  1>.  Tledemann,  GeM  der  J^>ecutati»fn  Phitotittphif.  7  vols.  Marburg, 
1701  ff. 

'  I>e  Crdrando,  UiMoire  ComparSe  dea  SffMimea  de  Philo8*yphit.  2d  ed.  In 
4  vols.     PariH,  1S22  f. 

*  W.  G.  Tennenninn.  GescMrhtfi  dfr  Phitotmphie.  11  vols,  T^ips.  171»8(I. 
Ortindrist  der  Gttchichte  der  Phitutophie  fur  den  akademiachtn  UnUrricht, 
I.eips.  1812.     [Ens.  trans.  IHS:i  and  1852. 1 

"  .1.  Kr.  Fries,  Geitchichte  d^r  Philoitophi^.     2  vols.     Halle,  1837  f!. 

"  Fr.  ScliltMermanlier,  Ge»ehirhtr  der  Philoaophie,  from  his  literary  remains 
in  the  Coll.  Work.s.     III.  Abtji..  4  Bd..  1  Th.     Berlin.  iR'm. 

•2  C(.  the  inln>diirtion8  of  the  i'h<inmneHnli>f/if  dfs  tifinten.  of  the  lectures  on 
the  Philn9oph]f  uf  History,  and  those  on  the  Uijitnry  of  PhUnsophy.  Ges.  Werke, 
Bd.  11.  pp.02  ff.;  IX.  pp.  II  ff.;  XIII.  pp.  ll-1.^4.  In  lU-K.-rs  works  the  OfJfAicAle 
d<r  PhiioMophie,  edited  from  his  Irclures  bv  MieheUa.  occupies  Vols.  XIII. -XV, 
Berlin.  18:W-:W.  [/.ecturea  on  the  HinUtry  of  Philoihiphy,  by  G.  W.  HckbI. 
Xraufl.  by  K.  S.  Ilaldane  in  a  vols.     Vol.  1.     Lond.  181130     ^^^  ^  standpoint 
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ilatory  of  philosophy  can  HCt  forth  neither  a  motley  coUection  of  opiniona  of 
Tarioiis  learned  p?ncleman  "dc  omnibus  rehtts  rt  df  (juihuadam  rt/ii«,"  nor  a 
consianlly  wideiiiiif;  and  perfecting  elAboraiion  of  the  same  subject-matter,  but 
mther  only  thu  limited  pnwess  in  which  the  ^'cute^oneK**  of  reason  have  suc- 
cessively attained  distinct  oonfmioufliieiKH  and  reached  Uie  form  of  conct-ptions. 

This  valuable  insight  wa«.  however,  obscured  and  injured  In  the  caaeof  Hegel 
by  an  additional  asuinption,  since  he  vras  cunvineed  thai  ihe  chronological  order 
in  vBhJch  the  above  ''eatepories'*  havr  preaetiU'd  ihrnisclves  in  the  historical 
aysteniR  of  plilloMophy  niu^t  neeesHarily  cum'siMind  with  the  ln}>ioal  and  syHte- 
malic  order  in  which  the*e  same  eategori*  s  should  appear  oh  "  eli*niente  of 
inuh  **  in  the  higical  cnnstruetinn  i>f  ilu*  final  system  of  philo«u^phy  (i.f.  in 
)Iege1*ii  view,  liin  own).  The  fundainenlal  thoujjht,  right  in  itsplf,  thuii  led  to 
the  mi-Htake  of  a  cnnstmrtinn  of  the  hliitory  of  phdo.-to])hy  under  the  control  of  a 
philosophical  system,  and  so  to  a  frequent  violation  of  hlsturieal  fact.  Thlsl 
error,  which  the  development  of  a  «cientiHc  history  td  philu»ophy  in  the  nine-' 
teenth  century  haH  net  aside  in  favour  of  historical  acouraey  and  exactnean,  anise 
fpim  the  wrong  idea  (though  an  idea  in  logical  a>ri8istence  with  the  principlfH  of 
Hetrel's  philoaiiphy)  that  the  historioiil  progress  of  philosophical  thought  is  due 
Bohly,  or  at  leadt  essentially,  lo  an  ideal  necessity  with  which  one  •' category  '* 
puslie>*  forward  another  in  the  dialectical  movement.  In  truth,  the  picture  of 
the  hi^orical  movement  of  philosophy  is  quite  a  different  one.  It  depends  not 
solely  ujMm  the  thinking  of  "humanity*'  or  even  uf  the  **  Weltgeuit,**  but  just 
as  tnily  upon  the  reflections,  the  needs  of  mind  and  heart,  the  prcaaging  thought 
ftiid  sudden  fliishea  of  insight,  of  phlloeophiaing  individuals. 

3.  The  history  of  philosophy,  considered  as  such  a  sum-total,  in 
which  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  man's  views  of  the  world  and 
[judgments  of  life  have  been  embodied,  is  the  protluct  of  a  great 
variety  of  single  movements  of  thouglit.  And  as  the  actual  motives 
of  these  movements,  various  factors  are  to  be  distinguished,  both  in 
[the  setting  of  the  problems  and  in  tlie  attempts  at  their  logical 
solution. 

The  logical,  pragmatic  facfor  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  important. 
Kor  the  problems  of  philosopliy  are  in  the  main  given,  and  this  is 
dhown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  recurring  in  the  histor- 
ical movement  of  thought  as  the  "primeval  enigma  of  existence," 
and  are  ever  anew  demanding  imperiously  the  solution  which  has 
never  completely  succeeded.  They  are  given,  however,  by  the 
inadequacy  and  internal  contradictions  of  the  material  which  oon- 
tiousness  presents  for  philosophical  consideration.'     But  just  for 


lUnd  G.  O.  Marbacb,  Lfhrbuch  der  Gfjwhirhte  PhUotwphie  (2.  Abth.  I*ip«. 
^1838  H.),  I,,  llennann,  iiearhirhte  der  Phiionophie  in  prayviatiacher  BfhandUtng 
(Leipe.  18rt7),  and  in  part  aUo  the  survt-y  of  the  entire  history  of  philns<>pliy 
which  J.  HraniAs  has  publishiHi  as  the  first  (only)  volume  uf  a  Oe.srhir.htf  dfr 
PH(ltt90phie  8f.it  Kant  { Breslau,  IS42).  In  France  this  Une  la  represented  by  V. 
Cnusin,  hitn*dttrtion  h  V Uistnirf  df  la  Philosophic  (raris,  1828;  7lh  ed.  1872)  ; 
BlMtoirt  Grnrrntf.  de  la  Philoxophir  (12lh  ed..  Paris,  1884). 

'  Mure  precisely,  this  inadequacy,  which  cannot  here  be  mor«  exactly  deveU 
n|MMl,  and  which  can  he  fully  brought  out  only  in  a  system  of  pplstemology, 
conwisis  in  the  ein*iimstftni*e  that  that  which  is  given  in  experience  never  meets 
Ctmplelely  the  cnnceptinnal  ileniaiwls  which,  in  elaborating  the  sjtine  according 
|to  ih"  inner  nature  of  tlie  reason,  we  .set  up,  at  first  naively  and  immediately, 
kI  later  witli  rellectivu  consciousness.  This  antinomism  (»r  failure  to  meet 
e  laws  of  thought)  can  be  escaped  by  ordinary  life,  or  even  by  experiential 
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this  reason  this  material  contains  the  real  presuppositions  and  the 
lugieal  constraining  forces  for  all  rational  reflection  upon  it,  and 
because  from  the  natiire  of  the  case  these  are  always  asserting 
themselves  anew  in  the  same  way,  it  follows  that  not  only  the  chief 
problems  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  but  also  the  chief  lines  along 
whicli  u  suluttuu  is  attemptt^d.  are  repeated.  Just  this  constancy 
in  all  change,  wliich,  regarded  from  without  makes  the  impression 
that  philosophy  is  striving  fruitlessly  in  ever-repeated  oircle-s  for 
a  gojil  that  is  never  attained,  proves  only  this,  —  tliat  the  problems 
of  philosophy  are  tasks  which  the  human  mind  cannot  e8caj)e.' 
And  so  we  understand  how  the  same  logical  necessity  in  rejieated 
instances  causes  one  doctrine  to  give  birth  to  another.  Hence  prog- 
ress in  the  history  of  philosojjhy  is,  during  certain  periods,  to  be 
understood  entirely  pragmatically,  i.e.  through  the  internal  necessity 
of  the  thoughts  and  through  the  "  logic  of  things." 


'Vhe  miRtakf*  of  Ut'^fVn  mentinncd  above,  cnnsisu,  then,  only  in  his  wishing  X0 

I  make  of  a  factor  which  is  ef!(?ctive  wlUiin  certain  limitfi,  the  only,  or  at  least 
the  [jriiicipal.  factor.  It  would  be  the  oppo«ile  error  in  deny  absolutely  th  I 
'*rea*in  in  history,*'  and  to  see  in  the  surccKsive  divtrinen  of  philoAOphy  onl  • 
confused  cbance-lbouKhlB  of  individuals.  It  it*  rather  true  that  the  total  conien  > 
of  the  history  of  phiioHophy  can  be  explained  only  thnntgh  the  fact  that  tb  i\ 
IneeemltieA  existing  In  the  nature  of  thlng^aaacrt  themfielves  over  and  over  im 
the  thinking  of  individuals,  however  aecideiilal  the  special  eomlitions  of  this/ 
latter  may  be.  On  thesu  relations  rest  the  attt'Oipta  nia/le  to  classify  all  philo^ 
Bophioal  doctrines  under  certain  types,  and  to  ewablish  a  sort  of  rliylhniical 
repetition  in  their  historical  devehipinent.  <kn  this  basis  V.  Coumm*  brou^t 
forward  his  theory  of  tlie  four  systems.  Idealism.  Sensualism,  Scepticism,  Mys- 
ticism ;  Hu  too  August  Comte"  his  of  the  three  starts,  the  theological,  the  meta- 
physical, and  the  positive.  An  interesting  and  in  many  ways  instructive 
grouping  of  philosophical  doctrines  about  the  particular  main  problems  is 
afforded  by  A.  Uenoiivier  in  his  AV^mmjw  d'une  CIaMi,Hc<ition  iSjfstfmatiqtu 
des  Dortrinfg  Philottitphiquea  (2  vols.,  I'aris,  1885  f.).  A  school-book  which 
arranKt^t)  the  pliiiL>#4ophical  di>ctrines  acoonlin^  to  problems  and  schools  has  been 
Ifisuefl  bv  l*aul  Janet  and  S^ailles  ;  Hintoire  de  la  Philoaophie  ;  Us  prohlemes  et 
testrolia  (Paris.  1887). 


I 


4,  But  the  pragmatic  thread  very  often  breaks  off  in  the  history 
of  philosophy-  The  historical  order  in  particular,  in  which  prob- 
lems have  presented  themselves,  shows  almost  a  complete  absence 


scioncT,  by  working  with  auxiliary  conceptions,  whirh  indet'd  remain  problem- 
atical in  themselves,  but  which,  within  certain  bounds,  suflice  for  nn  elaboration 
of  the  materi;il  of  experience  tliat  meets  our  practical  needs.  Rut  it  is  junt  in 
these  auxiliary  conceptions  that  the  problems  of  philosophy  inhere. 

1  In  this  way  the  resultJS  of  Kant*B  Investigations  on  "The  Antinomy  of  Cure 
Heajwrn  "  ( Critique  of  Purr  7?#rMo«,  TniiiMcendental  Uialectic,  second  sec.)  mi^bt 
be  liistorically  and  tiyntematically  extended  ;  cf.  W.  Windelband,  GeiichicJiU  der 
ntMtrtn  Vhilonophie,  II,  9fi  f. 

a  Cf.  Note  12,  p.  10. 

■  A.  Comte,  Court  de  PhUosophif  Po$itirt  I.  9,  with  which  Vols,  V.  and  VI. 
are  to  be  compared  as  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  SimHar  thoughts  are 
also  found  in  D^Alenibert's  IHgfourg  Prfliminalre  in  the  Encydopidie. 
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of  such  an  immanent  logical  necessity.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
another  factor  asserts  itself  which  jn4y  l)est  be  designated  as  the 
factor  contributed   by   the   history   of  eiviligation.      For   philosophy 

I  receives  both  its  problems  and  the  materials  for  their  solution  from 
the  ideas  of  the  general  consciousness  of  the  time,  and  from  the 
needs  of  society.  The  great  conquests  and  the  newly  emerging 
■questions  of  the  special  scienceS|  the  movements  of  the  religious 
•consciousness,  the  intuitions  of  art,  the  revolutions  in  social  and 
j)olitical  life,  —  all  these  give  philosophy  new  impulses  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  condition  the  directions  of  the  interest  which  forces, 
now  these,  now  those,  problems  into  the  foreground,  and  crowds 
others  for  the  time  being  aside;  and  no  less  dt)  they  condition  also 
the  changes  which  questions  and  answers  exjK^rience  in  course  of 
time.  Where  this  dependence  shows  itself  with  especial  clearness, 
we  have  under  certain  circumstances  a  philosophical  system  appear- 
ing, that  represents  exactly  the  knowledge  which  a  definite  age  has 
^^of  itself;  or  we  may  have  the  oppositions  in  the  general  culture  of 
^Vthe  age  finding  their  expression  in  the  strife  of  philosophical  sys- 
tems. And  so  besides  the  constant  de[>eudence  upon  the  essential 
character  of  the  subject-matter  —  the  pragmatic  factor  —  there  pre- 
vails also  a  necessity  growing  out  of  the  history  of  civilisation,  or 
current  state  of  culture,  which  warrants  a  historical  right  of  exist- 
•ence  to  structures  of  thought  in  themselves  untenable. 

Thifl  relation  also  waa  first  brought  to  notice  in  a  greater  degree  tlian  before 
by  Heget,  althouRh  the  "relative  tmth '*  which  he  ajicribea  to  the  particular 
systems  has  with  lum  »t  the  same  time  a  Hyeteinntic  meaning,  owing  to  his 
dialectical  fundamental  thought.  (>n  tlu>  othpr  hand,  the  element  duf  lo  the 
faUtory  of  rivillRation  has  been  t>e.Ht  formulated  amonp  his  Buccesson  by  Kuno 
/WAfrr^i  who  haa  alao  availed  himself  of  it  in  moHt  brilliant  manner  in  his  expo- 
AJtinn  nf  the  subject.  He  reKardu  philoAopby  in  xtn  hiHtoricAl  unfolding  aa  the 
[ilirogreasire  aeU-knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  makea  ita  development 
^appear  as  constantly  conditioned  by  the  development  of  the  object  which  in  it 
la  attaining;  self-knowledge.  Althnuf;h  this  applies  to  a  number  of  the  most 
important  systems,  it  is  yet  but  one  of  ttie  facturs  involved. 

The  influences  from  the  history  of  civilination  wliich  condition  the  statement 
and  solution  of  philoKophic  probleinfl.  afford  an  explanation  in  mo8t  cases  of  an 
extremely  inlereHtini{  phenomenon  wiiich  is  of  p-eal  importance  fnr  understand- 
ing the  historical  development ;  viz.  the.  rompUeatwn  or  inteneeaeinff  tif  prob- 
For  when  interest  is  directed  chiefly  un  certain   lines  of  thought,  it  is 
■vitaltle,  according  to  psychological   laws,  that  aaa<3Cialion8  will   be  formed 
reen  different  bodies  of  thought,  — aasociationii  which  are  not  based  on  the 
:t-!natter,  —  and  so,  that  questions  which  in  themselves  have  nnthtuf;  to  do 
WW'h  otlier  become  blended  and  made  to  depend  upon  ea^ih  other  in  their 
•ohttiou.     An  extremely  important  and  very  nften  recurring  example  of  this  is 
the  intermingling  of  etliical  and  testhetic  interests  in  the  treatment  of  tbeortaical 
problems.    The  well-known  fact  of  daily  life  that  men's  views  are  determined 
by  their  wishes,  hopes,  fears,  and  inclinations,  that  their  theoretical  are  condl- 

1  Kuno  Fischer,  OachicJUe  der  neueren  PhUoaophie^  T.  1.  Einleitang  L-T. 
{traos.  by  J.  F.  Gordy.  IH*carte»  and  hi$  School,  N.Y.  1887]. 
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iioned  by  their  ethical  and  »slhetic  jadgmpnts  (UrthriU  durcJi  ihrr  Reurtke^ 
lungen)^  —  this  fact  ia  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  in  their  views  of  ibe  imiversp, 
and  has  even  been  able  tc>  riH«  so  hi^h  in  phiUwophy  that  what  had  be«u  pn*- 
viotuly  involuntarily  practised,  was  proclaimed  (by  Kant)  an  epistcmological 
postulate. 

5.  Meanwhile  the  historical  procena  we  are  tracing  owes  all  its 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  forma  to  the  rircurnstance  that  the  de- 
velopment of  ideas  and  the  formulatiou  of  general  beliefs  into 
I  abstract  conceptions  are  accomplished  only  through  the  thinking 
of  iiulividuiil  p**rnonalities,  who,  though  rooted  ever  so  deeply  with 
their  thought  in  the  logical  couucction  and  prevalent  ideas  of  a 
historical  period^  always  add  a  particular  element  by  their  own 
individuality  and  conduct  of  life.  This  individual  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  history  of  jihilosophy  deserves  so  great  atten- 
tion for  the  reason  that  those  who*  have  borne  the  leailing  part  ia 
the  movement  have  hIiowu  themselves  to  be  marked,  independent 
personalities,  whose  peculiar  nature  has  l)een  a  determining  in- 
fluence, not  merely  for  the  selection  aTid  combination  of  problems, 
but  also  for  working  out  the  conceptions  to  furnish  solutions,  both 
in  their  own  doctrines  and  in  those  of  their  successors.  That  history 
is  the  kingdom  of  individualities,  of  det^iils  which  are  not  to  be 
repeated  and  which  have  value  in  themselves,  is  shown  also  in  the 
history  of  philosophy:  here,  too,  great  personalities  have  exercised 
far-reaching  and  not  exclusively  beneficial  influences.  i 

It  w  clear  thai  the  above-mentioned  complication  of  problenui  in  bmu|(fat 
about  by  the  subjective  relations  in  which  individual  phikiftophers  stand,  in  a 
much  Rrealer  degree  than  by  the  occasinns  presented  in  the  general  conMrioua^ 
ness  of  a  time,  of  a  people,  etc.  There  is  no  philosophical  Bysiem  that  is  free 
frftm  tills  influence  of  the  i>ers<inaliiy  of  its  founder.  Hence  all  philosophical 
systemn  are  creations  of  individuality,  presenting  in  this  rospect  a  certain  re- 
semblance with  works  of  an,  and  as  such  an^  to  be  understoofl  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  personality  of  their  founder.  The  elements  of  every  philoBopber's 
WeHansrSauunff  grow  out  of  the  problems  of  reality  which  are  ever  the  same, 
and  tnit  of  the  reasori  as  it  is  dirertml  u>  their  solution,  but  besides  this  oat  of 
ihe  views  and  Ideals  of  his  people  and  his  lime ;  the  form  and  arrangement, 
however,  the  connection  and  valuatltm  which  they  find  in  ilie  system,  are  condi- 
tioned by  his  binh  and  education,  htfl  activity  and  lot  in  life,  his  character  afid 
hU  experience.  Here,  accordinply,  ilie  universality  which  belongs  lo  the  otiier 
two  factors  is  often  wjintinp.  In  tlie  case  of  these  purely  individual  creations, 
rpsthetic  charm  mu.st  lake  the  plaofi  of  the  worth  of  abiding  knowledge,  and  the 
iuipressiveness  of  many  phenomena  of  the  hiHtnry  of  jthilosophy  reatSt  la  (act, 
only  upon  the  magic  of  their  "poetrj'  of  ideas'*  {Bfgrif9dic.htuH*j). 

in  addition,  then,  to  the  complication  of  problems  and  to  the  idt^aa  detfrmlned 
by  fancy  and  ft'eliiic,  which  an:  already  enoufih  to  lead  the  general  consclous- 
nc«8  astray,  there  are  in  the  case  of  individuals  similar,  but  purely  personal, 
processes  to  lend  to  the  formation  and  sotiititm  of  pn)b1emK  Riill  more  the  char- 
acter of  artiflciality.  We  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  philosophers  have  often 
^  gone  about  strugi^linR  with  queKtioits  which  have  no  basis  in  reality,  so  that  all 
thou^it  expended  up<m  them  was  in  vain,  and  tliat,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in 
connection  with  the  milution  of  rtal  prcbU-mfi,  unfortunate  attempts  in  the  a 
/»riort  construction' of  conceptionK  have  slipped  in,  which  have  btMiu  hiudranoeB 
rather  than  helps  toward  the  iesuo  of  the  matter. 
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I'he  wnnderful  fftatnre  in  thd  hifltory  of  philoAOphy  remains  just  this,  that 

Lt  of  i>uch  a  mullUade  of  individual  and  general  cumplicalionfi  thi?rp  haa  yet 

Mt  on  the  wltole  laid  down  that  outline  of  uulversally  valid  conceptions  for 

twing  ihe  world  and  judging  life,  which  prcM'nta  the  Hcientiflo  Bignificnnce  of 

tis  dtvelopment. 

6.  InvesligtUion  in  the  historif  of  jthUo8ophy  haa  accordingly  th6 
following  tanks  to  accomplish:  (1)  To  eniablish  with  precision  what 
may  be  derived  from  the  available  sourres  as  to  the  circutustancea 
in  life,  the  mental  development^  and  the  doctrines  of  individual 
ihilosophers ;  (2)  from  these  facta  to  reconstruct  the  genetic  pro- 
s  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  case  of  every  philosopher  we  may- 
understand  how  his  doctrines  depend  in  part  upon  those  of  his 
predecessors,  in  part  upon  the  general  ideas  of  his  time,  and  in  part 
upon  his  own  nature  and  the  course  of  his  education ;  (.3)  from 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  to  estimate  what  v:due  for  the  total 
result  of  the  history  of  philosophy  belongs  to  the  theories  thus 
established  and  explained  as  regards  their  origin. 

With  reference  to  the  first  two  points,  the  history  of  philosophy 

I  philoliKfiro-historicai,  with  reference  to  the  third  element  it  is  a 

Uica-philowtphir/U  scieiux. 

(a)  To  escahliRh  iu  facta  the  history  of  philosophy  must  procoed  to  a  cAreful 
id  ootnpivtieuKive  exarainatiitn  of  the  nonrcfi*.    'I'lieat  Kfiurces,  however,  vary 

klly  at,  difTiTfiit  timea  in  their  t  ran  span' ncy  and  fulness. 
Tlw  niiiin  fiources  for  inveRtitralion  in  the  hifttory  of  phllofiophy  are  of  coorae 
the  worku  of  the  philonophera  llieniselves.     For  the  mtttlfrn  ptriod  we  stand 
here  upon  a  relatively  safe  fooling.     Since  the  discovery  of  the  art  nf  priming, 
littfrury  irailiiion  haa  beconw*  h«»  well  eslahliRlied  and  clear  that  it  offers  in  Rcn- 
enil  no  difficulties  of  any  kind.     The  wrilinp*  which  phtlriwipherA  have  pub- 
tlii'd   ftiui'e   the    KenaisNanco   are    tliroughnul  aci'i-hKihti-  for   tlie    research    of 
lay.     Tiie  ctmes  in  which  r]nefitions  of  gemiint-nes!*.  >>{  the  time  of  oripina- 
tn,  etc.,  jjive  riae  to  cuntr*jvcrsies  are  exlnunely  wldoni ;  a  philulogical  crili- 
llsin  has  here  but  a  narrow  field  fnr  activity,  and  where  it  can  ent*r  (as  is  the 
in  part  in  reference  to  the  different  editions  of  KantVt  works),  it  concerns 
dely  subordinate,  and  in  the  l:iAt  Instance  iiidiffrrent,  iNilntH.     Here,  ton,  we  are 
Slerably  sure  of  the  cnmplctcness  of  the  material  ;  Uint  anylhiiif;  of  weight  is 
It,  or  BtiU  to  be  expecte<l  frotn  lat^r  puhlicaticn,  i.s  Hcarcely  to  be  awunied  ;  if 
le  sharpened  philological  atienitvenefts  of  ttie  lattt  decades  has  brought  tis  new 
kierial  for  SpitK>£a,  Leibniz,  Kant,  Maine  dc  Biran,  the  philosophical  outcome 
ha«  been  only  vaniHhing  in   compiarlson  with  the  value  of  what  wa*   already 
known.     At  raoat  it  has  concerned  the  f|UPstion  of  supplement  in;::  onr  knowl- 
edge, and  lilts  must  continue  to  be  iu  province.     The  iniport«nce  of  tvcasional 
expressions  in  lettent  has  been  specially  fell  here,  for  thcHe  are  adapted  t<.>  hIii  d 
lore  light  on  the  individual  factor  in  the  hi>>toricaI  development  of  philosophy. 
With  the  Hources  of  the  Mediftval  Philoxophy  the  ca«e  slamirt  leHH  favourably, 
lese  have  in  part  (a  Hniall  part,  to  l>e  hud*)  still  only  a  nianiiHcripl  existence. 
>V.   Cousin  and  his  Bchool  have  rendered  valuable  s*'rvice   in  publishing  the 
ct8,  ajid  In  general  we  may  be  convinced  that  for  this  period  also  we  possess 
laierial,  which  haa  indeed  gaps,  but  is  on  the  whole  adequate  fnr  our  purpose. 
kn  the  other  hand,  our  knowledge  of  the  Arabian  and  Jewish  philow^phy  of  the 
liddle  A|?e:s,  and  bo  of  the  inf^uenCiJ  of  those  pysieuiB  on  the  courac  of  Wewtern 
hou^ht,  is  still  very  problematical  in  details  ;  and  this  ia  perhaps  the  gap  most 
in-ly  felt  in  our  investigation  of  the  sources  for  the  history  of  philoKopJiy. 
Much  worse  still  is  the  situation  aa  rcganls  the  direct  sources  for  Ancient 
iilotophy.    r)f  the  original  works,  we  have  preserved,  to  be  sure,  the  most 
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importADt:  th«  fundamenUil  portion  of  Uia  worlu  of  llato  and  ArtntoUe,  thoagh 
«ven  these  are  often  doubtful  in  furm.  Besides  these  wc  faave  only  the  wriiinfCB 
of  Uter  time,  such  w  those  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  flat&rch,  the  Church  Fathers, 
and  the  Netv Plato uists.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  philosophical  writinga 
of  antiquity  is  lost.  lu  their  stead  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  frag- 
mcrnu  which  the  accident  of  an  incidental  mention  in  Uir  writings  of  extant 
autliortj  liari  kept  for  ua,  hero  too  often  ifi  a  iiuesiionable  fonn.' 

If,  nevertheless,  success  has  been  Bttaine<l  in  gsining  a  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ancient  philosophy,  clearer  tlian  tliat  of  the  niedieviil.  presenting  a 
picture  whi>se  accuracy  extends  even  to  details  and  is  scienUtieally  assured,  this 
is  due  not  only  to  the  onremilting  fvains  of  pliilologists  and  philt^Kophers  ia 
working  ilirough  their  material,  but  also  to  the  circumstance  that  bcidde  th9 
remains  of  the  ori^iaal  wurks  of  the  philotiophers  there  are  preserved  also,  aa 
s^fiitulartf  xiturcf*.  remains  of  hisUnical  recnrds  made  in  nntiquity.  The  best, 
indeed,  of  these  also  is  lost:  namely,  the  histnrical  wurks  which  arose  from  the 
learned  collection  made  by  the  Peripatetic  and  Stoic  schcwU  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  and  in  the  third  century  u.c.  Tliese  works  passed  later  ihn^ugb  many 
hands  before  they  were  preserved  for  us  in  thp  extant  compilations  prepared  in 
the  Koman  period,  as  in  the  Placit*j  Phiioxttphumm,^  g»>ing  hy  the  name  of 
PJuUirch,  in  the  writinKM  of  Seztus  Emptricus,*  in  the  iJfipnosujthixtap  uf  Athe- 
nftus,*  in  the  treatise  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  wtpl  ^iij*  ioypArbi*  nai  AwoBryftdrmw 
Tur  4p  ^iXoeo^i^  tvioKitiij^drrup,^  in  the  collections^  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and 
in  the  n(.)t«*«  of  the  Coiamentat^^ra  of  the  latest  perifH^,  such  as  Alexander  Aphro- 
disiac. ThemiHtius,  and  Simpliciiis.  II.  Uiels  has  (riven  an  excellent  and  thor- 
ough treatment  of  these  secondary  sources  of  ancient  philosophy,  D"Xographi 
Gneci  (Berlin,  1879). 

Where  the  condition  of  the  sources  is  so  doubtful  as  is  the  rase  otit  the 
entire  field  of  ancient  phili»ophy,  critical  ascertainment  of  the  facts  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  examination  of  the  pragmatic  and  genetic  connection.  For 
where  the  transmisnion  of  tho  material  Is  itself  doubtful  we  can  reach  a  decialoa 
only  by  taking  a  view  of  the  connection  that  shall  accord  with  rvasou  and 
psychological  experience.  In  these  cases  it  heoomes  the  task  of  the  hUu>rj'  nf 
philosophy  as  of  all  history,  after  establishing  a  base  of  oiwrntionri  m  that  which 
is  assured  by  the  sources,  to  procood  to  ascertain  ItA  pt>sition  in  Uiose  regions 
with  which  trailitlon  finds  iuelf  no  longer  directly  and  surely  in  touch.  The 
historical  ntuiiy  of  ptiiloaophy  in  the  nineteenth  century  may  boast  that  it  haa 
fulfilled  thin  tiitk,  ti>  whicii  it  was  stimulateil  hy  Schlriermacher,  by  the  laboora 
of  H.  KiltiT,  —  wlioti?  if^xrhi-Htf  drr  Fhilogoph'ir  (12  vols.,  Hamburg.  1820-63)  U 
now,  to  he  sure,  antii)uatt<il,  —  Itrandis  and  Zeller  for  the  ancient  philosophy 
and  of  J.  E.  Kiiluiaiin  and  Kuno  Fiseher  for  tlie  modern.  Among  the  many 
complete  expositions  of  the  history  of  philosophy  by  far  the  most  trustwortb:_ 
in  these  respects  is  .F.  I.  Erdmann's  OrnndriMt  der  OfKhichif.  der  PhUosopkii^ 
2  vols.  (3d  ed.}.  Berlin,  187B  ;  [Krdmann*8  History  uf  Phiiosuphy,  traus.  ed.  b^ 
W.  S.  Hough.  Loud   and  N.Y..  1800]. 

An  excellent  hiblioi^raphy  of  the  ontire  history  of  philosophy,  assembling  the 
literature  in  exhau-siivti  completeness  and  good  arrangement,  is  to  be  found  in 
XJeberweg's  GrvndriM  der  (Jenchichte  der  Philnaophie^  i  vols.,  8th  ed.,  od.  by 
M.  Meinw  (Berlin,  lHm-t»8).  [Ueberweg's  Hinlnry  of  Philnmphy,  trans,  from 
the  4th  t$d.  by  U.  S.  Morris  (N.V.  1871),  contains  addiiions,  but  ot  course  does  not 
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^  The  collections  of  fragments  of  particular  authors  are  mentioned  under  the 

notices  of  the  individual  philosophers.  It  would  hv  d^sirMbU?  if  they  were  all  aa 
excellent  as  Usener's  Kpicvrea.  Of  the  fragrnenui  of  tin?  I're-Socratica  W.  F. 
A.  Mullach  has  published  »  careful  collection,  which,  however,  is  no  longer 
adei^uate  in  the  present  condition  of  research  (^Fragmfntu  Phitoauphormmt 
Ortxmrum). 

"  INut.  MoraUa,  ed.  DUbner,  ParU,  1841  ;  Diets,  Dux.,  pp.  272  ff. ;  [Hularxih'a 
Morals,  Mi»cfUanie.8,  and  Essays,  ed.  by  Goodwin,  Boston,  1870 ;  iraoa.  also  in 
the  Bohn  Lib.]. 

a  Ed.  Bekker,  Bcriin,  1847. 

«  G.  Kaibel,  l^ips.  1888-00. 

•  Ed.  Cobetf  Paris,  1850. 
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g:ive  the  bibliography  of  recent  worka.]  fnder  the  general  literature  may  also 
be  mentioned,  R.  Kucken,  Difi  T^hfnmuarhauuntjt^n  dfT  groxven  Denkfr  (Leips. 
1890). 

(ft)  Explanation  of  facts  in  the  hifttory  of  philosophy  is  either  prainnatic  (lopi- 
Cftl),or  based  nn  the  history  of  ciriliAation,  or  p^yeholof^cal.  oirreapmidtnp  to  the 
threo  factoni  which  we  have  set  forth  above  ah  deleniiinini;  the  movement  of 
thought.  Which  of  theso  three  modea  of  explanation  is  to  he  appUtni  in  individ- 
haI  ca8e«  depends  solely  uiwn  the  stale  of  the  facta  with  regani  to  the  trana- 
niiwiion  of  material.  It  in  then  innorrt^ct  to  make  either  one  the  sole  prJ'.cipIe 
of  treatmeiit.  The  pragmatic  inethod  of  explanation  ia  dominant  with  thoue 
who  *ee  in  the  entire  history  of  philoKophy  the  preparation  for  a  definite  system 
jxi  philosophy  ;  so  with  l!»'j;t'l  and  hiH  disciph-s  (soe  abnvf,  p.  1(1  f. );  so  from  a 
[crbartian  8tandiK>int  with  Chr.  A.  Thilo,  Kurze  jn-agmatiiiche  Uetfrhtcfttv  der 
\iloiiophie  (2  pta. ;  Coethen,  187e-8()).  Kiino  Fischer  and  W.  Windolband 
tve  emphasised  in  their  interpretation  of  modeni  philosophy,  the  importance 
conaideriug  the  history  of  civilisation  and  the  problema  of  the  individual 
Mices. 

The  purely  bioffrttphiral  treatment  which  dealH  only  with  succesaive  peraon- 
lltieH  \»  quite  inadequate  ;i»  a  tw-.ifntitit^  exp«iaition  oi  the  tiiittory  nf  pitilosophy. 
lis  mode  of  treatment  U  n'prt'st  nted  in  recent  timt*  by  the  treatise  of  G.  H. 
__*we!i.  77ir  Uistoiy  of  Phihtsophy  from  Thahs  to  the  Present  Day  (2  vols., 
Ix^nd.  IH71),  a  book  destitute  of  alf  hifil^irieaJ  api)reheni4i<!n,  and  at  the  aame 
lime  a  party  conip<i«itii'n  in  the  spirit  nf  the  I^witivimn  of  (*nmte.  The  works 
of  the  French  histi^irians  (Damirnn,  Ferraz)  are  inolinr'rt  to  take  thi.s  form  of 
a  separate  essay-like  treatment  of  indivjilual  philognphere,  not  U>ain{;  from  sight, 
however,  the  rourse  of  development  of  the  whole.' 

(r)  The  mor*l  difficult  task  Lh  lo  eKtablish  the  principles  aecordinii  to  which  the 
.critical  philosophical  estimate  of  the  individuiU  difctrinea  must  be  made  up. 
le  history  of  pliilosophy,  like  all  historj',  is  a  criticjil  science ;  it*  duty  is  unt 
dy  to  record  and  explain,  but  also  to  estimate  what  is  to  ccunl  as  progreaa 
id*  fruit  in  the  historical  tuovenieut,  when  we  have  succeeded  in  knowing  and 
idensUinding  this.  There  is  no  history  without  this  critical  point  of  view,  and 
le  evidence  of  a  historian's  maturity  is  that  he  is  clearly  conscious  of  this  point 
view  of  criticiHin  ;  for  where  this  w  not  the  case  he  proceeds  in  the  selection 
^of  his  material  and  in  his  characterisation  of  details  only  instinctively  and 
without  a  clear  standard.''' 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  standard  of  critical  judgment  must  not  be 
private  theory  of  tlie  historian,  nor  even  his  pinlosophic  conviction  ;  at  leaat 
le  eraployinrnt  of  such  a  standard  deprives  the  criticism  exerciRpd  in  accord- 
iince  with  it  of  the  value  of  scientitiu  universality.  lie  who  is  given  to  the 
belief  (hat  he  possesseb  the  sole  philosophical  truth,  or  who  comes  to  this  field 
imbued  with  the  customs  of  the  special  ft):;ience8  in  which,  no  doubt,  a  sure  result 
makes  It  a  ver)'  simple'  matter  Ui  estimule  the  attempts  which  have  led  to  It, — 
luch  a  one  may  well  be  tempt^Hl  to  stretch  all  fonns  that  pass  before  him  upon 
Proerustes-hed  of  his  system  ;  but  he  who  contemplates  the  work  of  thought 
hisuiry,  with  an  open  historica]  vision,  will  be  restrained  by  a  respectful 
rererence  fmm  reprimanding  the  heroes  of  philosophy  for  their  ignorance  of  the 
vrbduni  of  an  epigone.* 


'  A.  WelxT.  liintnr^  of  PKUftsttphy,  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  good  text-book 
th  French  ed.,  I'aris,  1891).     [Eug.  tr.  by  Thilly,  N.Y.  18lKi.] 
'  This  applies  in  every  domain  of  history,  in  the  history  of  politics  and  of 
literature,  as  well  as  in  that  nf  philosophy. 

*  As  an  example  of  this  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  deserving  author  of  an 
excellent  IUt>tor>j  of  the  Principlia  of  Merhauirs,  Kd.  UUhrinc,  has  developed 
in  his  KritLnrhr  fiesefiichlr  der  PMlnaophie.  (;^1  cd.,  Berlin.  1878)  all  the  caprice 
of  a  one-sided  judgment.  The  like  is  true  of  the  confessional  criticism  passed 
by  A.  Stockl,  Lthrbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Phiiosophie  (2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Maine, 
1B89). 

*  tt  is  impossible  to  protest  enough  against  the  youttiful  conceit  with  which 
^t  was  for  a  time  the  fashion  In  Gennany  to  look  down  with  ridicule  or  insult 

fm  the  "achievements  of  the  present  '*  upon  the  great  men  of  Greek  and  Ger- 
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In  contrast  with  this  external  mrthod  of  pnmnuncinf;  sentence,  the' 
luatory  of  philosophy  m\\ni  place  itat'U  upon  the  «tAndp<iint  of  immnufHt  cril 
ei»m,  ihe  priticipUs  nf  which  art-  iwtt :  fitrmal  Iwjical  consistfucy  and  inUiUautii^ 
fruitful  ne*». 

Every  pliilosophpr  ffT«>wH  Into  a  cprtain  net  nf  Ideas,  and  to  these  h!»  thinking 
remains  bnund,  and  is  suhjocted  in  itA  duvelopmeni  to  twychulogical  necessity^H 
Critical  investit^'atiou  han  lo  settle  how  far  it  has  heen  poA-tible  for  him  to  brii^^l 
the  different  eh'nienu  of  his  thinking  inu>  a^JT<^'ment  with  each  other.     Th« 
contradiction  is  alin'^nU  never  actually  prfsent  in  so  dirtict  a  forui  that  Uie  sauie 
thing  is  cxprr'A-sly  miuniaint'd  and  nUo  denied,  but  always  in  such  a  way 
various  piisilions  are  put  fnrwanl  which,  only  by  virtue  of  their  logical  coi 
quenoes,  lead  to  direct  rtinlnuliotUin  and  nslly  irreconcilable  results^     The 
covery  of  lhe«e  discrepancies  t**  fonnfil  criticism  ;  it  frequently  coincidi's  wit 
pragmatic  explanation,  for  this  formal  criticism  has  been  pt'rformed  in  history' 
it-w>lf  hy  tlie  succeftsors  nf  the  philosopher  iu  question,  and  has  thus  dotcruiincd 
lor  Iheiu  their  pn'bleins. 

Yel  this  p<«nt  of  view  alone  is  not  snflftiipnt.     As  purely  formal  it  appliec^ 
without  exception  to  all  attcsti'd  views  of  a  philosopher,  but  it  gives  no  cril«rio] 
for  decision  on  the  qtiostioii,  in  whiit  the  philoiinphical  significance  of  a  dortrii 
really  con^iMts.     Kor  it  Is  ofi^n  the  case  that  philiwophy  has  done  lis  work  juati 
in  ciiiieeplionK  which  must  by  no  means  be  r(*g;ir\led  au  in  themselves  perfect 
or  free  from  contradiction ;  while  a  multitude  of  individual  conviclionx,  which 
there  is  no  oc4^a«ton  to  oppoftp,  nitist  remain  unnoticed  in  a  corner,  so  far  sm  our 
historical  survey  is  concerned.     Iu  the  hist(»ry  of  philosophy  great  errors  are 
weigliticr  than  small  truths. 

Kor  before  all  elm;  the  decisive  ipiestlon  is  :  what  has  yielded  a  contribution  to 
the  development  of  man's  conception  of  the  univers*.' and  estimate  of  life?     laj 
the  history  of  philosophy  those  structures  of  thought  are  the  obji'ctJ^  of  study] 
which  have  maintained  themselves  permanent  and  living  as  forms  of  appreho 
sion  and  norms  of  judgment-,  and  in  which  (he  abiding  Inner  structure  of  ihi 
hutuan  mind  has  thus  come  Uj  clear  recognitl(m. 

This  is  then  the  standard,  according  ta  which  alone  we  can  decide  also  whi 
among  the  doctrines  of  the  phih>sophers  — cimceming.  as  they   often  do, 
many  various  things  —  are  to  In?  reifaidt-d  as  pruptrly  phlhtsophical,  and  whicl 
on  the  other  haml,  are  in  he  excluded  from  the  hLst<iry  nf  pliih>s<iphy.     InVE-sli-l 
gation  of  the  sources  has  of  course  the  duly  of  gHtherinw  carefully  and  com- 
pletely all  the  (h)ctrines  of  phihisopherr),  ami  so  of  affonling  all  the  material  f»»r' 
explaining  their  genesU,  whether  fn)m  their  logical  content,  or  frr>m  the  history 
of  civiiiAation,  or  from  psychological  grtmnds  ;  but  tlie  pur^Kme  of  this  laborious 
work  is  yet  only  this,  tlial  the  phniwophlcally  indiffcn  nt  may  be  idtiiuately 
rocognised  aa  such,  and  the  btillasi  tlien  thrown  overboard. 

It  is  especially  true  that  this  point  of  view  most  esMniially  determine  soleo* 
tion  and  presentation  of  material  in  a  mt-book%  which  is  not  to  give  the  iuvesti* 
gatiou  itself,  but  to  gather  up  its  results. 


$  3.   DiviBion  of  Philosophy  and  of  its  History. 

It  cannot  bo  our  purj^Kisc  here  to  proiMJSo  a  systematic  division  o£^_ 
pliilosophy,  for  this  couUl  in  no  o;ise  possess  universal  validity  his^| 
torically.     Tlie  differtMnr-ft  wliifh  prevjiil  in  the  coui*Ke  of  the  histori- 
cal development,  in  determinini^'  the  conception,  the  task,  and  the. 
subject-matter  of  philosophy,  involve  so  necessarily  and  obviously 
change  also  in  the  divisionn,  that  this  needs  no  especial  illnstration. 
The  oldest  philo3oph3'  knew  no  cLvision  at  alt.     Iu  later  antiquity 


man  philosophy  ;  this  was  mainly  the  haughtiness  of  an  ignorance  which 
no  suspicion  that  It  was  ultimately  living  only  hy  the  thoughts  of  those  whoiu^ 
was  abusing  and  despising.  ~ 
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&  division  of  philosophy  into  logie,  jih^bU'b,  anil  Bthics  was  cur- 
rent. In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  still  more  iii  modera  times,  tlie 
first  two  of  these  subjects  were  often  comprised  under  the  title, 
theoretical  philosophy^  and  set  over  against  practical  philosophy. 
ince  Kant  a  new  threefold  division  into  logical,  ethiwil,  and 
aisthetical  philosophy  is  beginning  to  make  its  way,  yet  these 
various  divisions  are  too  much  dependent  upon  the  actual  course 
f  philosophy  itself  to  make  it  worth  our  wliile  to  recount  them 
here  in  detail. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  commend  itself  to  preface  the  historical 
exposition  with  at  least  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire  circuit  of  thoso 
problems  which  have  always  formed  the  subject  of  philosophy,  luiw- 
ever  varied  the  extent  to  which  they  liave  been  studied  or  the  value 
that  has  been  attached  to  them,  — a  survey,  therefore,  for  which  no 
laim  is  made  to  validity  from  a  systematic  |>uint  of  view,  but  whiiih 
determined  only  by  the  purjwise  nf  pndiminary  orientation. 
1.    Theoretical  problems.     Such  we  call  those  which  refer,  in  part  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  actxial  world,  in  part  to  an  investigation  of  the 
knowing  process  itself.     In  dealing  with  the  former  class,  however, 
the  general  questions  which  concern  the  actual  taken  as  a  whole  aro 
distinguished  from  those  which  deal  with  single  provinces  of  the 
tual.     The  former,  viz.  the  highest  principles  for  explaining  the 
universe,  and  the  general  view  of  the  universe  based  on  these  prin- 
ciples, form  the  problem  of  metaphi/iiics,  called  by  Aristotle  first,  i,e, 
fundamental,  science,  and  designated  by  the  name  now  usual,  only  on 
c-ount  of  the  position  which  it  had  in  the  ancient  collection  of  tho 
ristotelian  works  —  '*  after  physics."     On  account  of  his  monothe- 
tic  view  of  the  world,  Aristotle  also  called  this  branch  of  knowl- 
Ige  theology.     Later  writers  have  also  treated  rational  or  neUural 
^leoUjgy  as  a  branch  uf  metaphysics. 
The  special  provinces  of  the  actual  are  Nature  and  History.    In 
the  fonner,  external  and  internal   nature  are   to   be  distinguished. 
The  problems  presented  to  knowledge  by  external  nature  are  called 
ftmolofjical,  or,  specially,  problems  of  vaturnl  phihitophyj  or  perhaps 
y»ical,     Tlte  investigation  of  internal  nature,  i.e.  of  consciousness 
d  its  Rtitesand  activities,  is  the  business  oi  psychology.     The  phil- 
ophical   consideration  of  history   remains  within  the  borders  of 
eoretical  philosophy  only  if  it  be  limited  to  the  investigation  of 
e  laws  that  prevail  in  the  historical  life  of  peoples ;  since,  bow- 
er, history  i.s  the  realm  of  man^s  purposeful  actions,  tlie  questions 
f  the  philosophy  ofhiMory,  so  far  as  this  deals  with  the  end  of  the 
ovement  of  histoiy  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  with  the  fulfilment  of 
is  end,  fall  under  tho  head  of  practical  problems. 
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Introduction. 


luveatigation  directed  upon  knowledge  itself  is  called  logiir  {\n 
the  gt^neral  seuse  of  the  word),  and  also  sometimes  no&ic  If  we 
are  occupied  with  the  question  how  knowledge  actually  arises,  this 
pm/cht>-gene(ic  consideration  falls  in  the  province  of  psyrholotjii.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  set  up  norms  or  standards  according  to  which 
our  ideas  are  estimated  as  regards  their  worth  for  truth,  we  call 
these  logical  laws,  and  designates  investigation  directed  upon  them 
as  logic  in  the  narrower  sense.  The  application  of  these  laws  gives 
rise  to  meihodologyj  which  <levelops  tlie  prescriptions  for  a  systematic 
ordering  of  scientific  activity  with  reference  to  the  various  ends  of 
knowledge.  The  problems,  finally,  which  arise  from  the  questions 
concerning  the  range  and  limit  of  man's  knowing  faculty  and  its 
relation  to  the  reality  to  be  known,  form  the  subject-matter  of 
epistemology  or  theory  of  knowledge. 


I 


H.  Siebeck,  Oetchiehtt  d^  Paprhoiogie^  Vol.  L,  in  two  part«  (Gotha,  1880-B4), 
incomplete,  extending  into  the  8<rhi)lastic  ]wri(Ml. 

K.  PrantI,  (}eschich(e  der  Lttrfik  I'm  Abfndlaiid^^  4  vols.  (Le!p«.  1866-70), 
brought  down  only  to  the  Ki'niii&uince. 

Fr.  Hanns,  Vie  Phitonophie.  in  ihrer  OeMChichte.  I.  "  Puychologie";  II. 
"Logik"  (Berlin,  1877  and  I8SI). 

[U.  AdaiQitun,  T^f  IfitUory  of  Psffchology  (in  prep.).] 
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2.  Practical  problems  are,  in  general,  those  which  grow  out  of  the 
investigation  of  man's  activity,  so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  ends. 
Here,  too,  a  psycho-genetic  treatment  is  possible,  which  falls  under 
psychology.  That  discipline,  on  the  other  hand,  which  considers 
man's  action  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ethical  norm  or  stand- 
ard, is  ethics  or  moral  philosophy,  liy  morals  {Moral)  in  the  narrower 
sense  is  usually  umlcrstood  the  proposal  and  grt^unding  of  ethical 
precepts.  Since,  however,  all  ethical  action  has  reference  to  the 
community,  there  are  attached  to  morals  or  ethics,  in  the  narrower 
sense,  the  philosophy  of  society  (for  which  the  unfortunate  name 
sociology  seeuis  likely  to  become  permanent),  and  the  philosophy  of 
law  or  right.  Further,  in  so  far  as  the  ideal  of  human  so«'iety  coii-  ^ 
stitutes  the  ultimate  meaning  of  history,  the  philosophy  of  history  ^M 
appears  also  in  this  connection,  as  already  mentioned.  " 

To  practical  problems,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  belong  ^j 
lUso  those  which  relate  to  art  and  religion.  To  designate  philosoph-^| 
ical  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  and  of  art,  the  name  ^^ 
cesthetics  has  been  introduced  since  the  end  of  last  century.  If  phi-  ^ 
losophy  takes  the  religious  life  for  its  object,  not  in  the  sense  of  ^M 
itself  intending  to  give  a  science  of  the  nature  of  the  deity,  but  in^^ 
the  sense  of  an  investigation  with  regard  to  man's  religious  behaviour, 
we  call  this  discipline  philosophy  of  religion. 


5  3] 


JHvition  of  Philoiophy  and  of  itt  Uittory. 
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Fr.  Schlcicrmacher.  Grnndltn(rn  etner  Kritik  der  tisheriffen  Sittenlehre  \,col- 
lected  worki«,  HI,.  Vol.  I.,  Hfrlin.  1K.*{4).  L.  v.  Helming,  Vif  Princijiim  drr 
Kthik  in  hintitTii*rher  Ent\rirklung  (Herliri.  lH2aj.  Fr,  v.  Kaunier,  Dif  gr^ 
BchichUichc  Entirirklitng  drr  Betjriffe  von  StaiU^  liecht,  und  PolitiH:  (Loips.,  Sd 
*<!.,  IWOI).  K.  Feuerh'in,  tUf  pUHnit.  Sittcnlehre  in  itin-n  i/f^chifhtiichen  IJavpt' 
/ormen  (2  voU.,  TObingen,  l»/>7-51t).  !'■  •lanct,  Ufstot're  de  la  philosophie 
moralt!  tl  jtfjUtique  (Paris.  1858).  W.  WIm-wiU.  HiMory  of  Moral  Sartire 
(GdlnbUTg,  Ittrt.'^).  H.  Sid^nvick,  Tfi*-  MetinHht  ../  Ethirn.  4th  id.  (Lond.  and 
N.y.  1890).  {Outlineg  of  the  Uistory  »/  Kthicn,  by  same  author  (Lond.  and 
N.Y.,  3d  ed..  \mz).  J.  Martmeaii,  Typrn  of  Efhicil  Thfory  {'Id  ed.,  Oxford 
and  N.V.  18Wi).]  Th.  Zk'plcr,  (ituchirfiff  de'r  Eftiik,  2  vols.  ;ilii'  tbird  not  yit 
apIK-an-d  ;  Slrasuburp,  IKHl-WI).  K.  KoNllin.  (refchirhle  drr  Ethik  (only  the 
tH>^muin^,  I  vol.,  TUbinffcn,  1887).  [J.  Honar,  Philo/tophij  and  Krunumies  in 
thrir  iliHoriral  lieiations  {UnA.  and  N.Y.  18t»3).  I).  (_;.  KimhU*.  The  History 
of  Pid  ideal  I*ft>tn»upht/  (in  prep.).] 

K.i^imiui'nuanM.  tieschichtr  tUr  Aegthftik  (Vienna,  1868).  M.  Schasler, 
KritLtrhr  (ifucHirhtf  der  Atst hrtik  (lierWn,  1H7I).  [B.  Bosanqunt,  7V  Wft'-ry 
of  ^Hthriies  (F^ond.  and  N.Y.  IHini).  W,  Knijihl.  The  Phitoftopfty  of  thf  Hi  tiu- 
tiful  (BJ»  outUnt  of  tiie  hiatory.  Edin.  and  N.Y.  1891).  Gayiey  and  Scoti,  A 
(tHidf  to  the  Litfirattirf  t>f  ASsthrtica^  L'qiv.  of  Califomia,  and  /ntntd.  /«.  thi? 
Mfihodti  and  Mutrriale  of  Liurary  Cridcifm  (Bosi.  1899)  have  bibliographie-*.] 

J .  Iler>:er,  <»>*rA irhtc  drr  Jirlifp'onfpkilnsoph ie  ( Berlin,  1800) .  [ I'Unjer, 
Uiatttry  of  thr  f'hriMian  Philosophy  of  Urlig ion  (Vol.  I.,  Edin.  and  N.Y.  IH87) 
O.  I'flrider^r.  The  Philonophy  of  /{eiiyion,  trans,  by  M(?nzivs  (Lond.  1887).  Mar- 
tifiiau,  A  Study  of  Urliijitm  (i  vols.,  IHHH),  and  Seal  of  Authority  in  Religion 
M8flO).  J,  Cfiml,  Introd.  tu  the  Phito«.  of  HeliffioH  (1880).  E.  Caird,  Evotih 
tion  ofJMiffioH  (2  vots.,  Umd.  and  N.Y.  1893).] 


7%^  division  of  the  hifdory  of  pkiloaophy  is  xisually  connected  with 
that  current  for  political  history,  so  as  to  distinjfiiish  three  grpat  I 
periotls,  —  Ancient,  Mediieval,  and  Modern  Tliiloaophy.  Vet  the  I 
sections  made  in  this  way  are  not  80  favourable  for  the  liistory  of 
philosophy  as  they  perhaps  are  for  political  history.  Other  ]K)int3 
of  division  must  V»e  made,  equally  iitiportiint  as  reji^nls  the  nature 
of  the  development ;  aad,  on  the  other  hand,  ttie  tniusitian  between 
the  Middle  Ages  and  modern  times  demands  a  shiftiut;  of  the  puiut 
of  division  on  either  side. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  entire  history  of  pliilost^phy  will  here 
be  treated  a<;cording  to  the  following  plan  of  division,  in  a  manner 
to  be  more  exactly  illustrated  and  justified  in  detail  by  the  exposi- 
tion itself :  — 


(1)  The  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks:  from  the  bei^innings  of 
scientific  thought  to  the  death  of  Aristotle,  —  from  about  600  to 
322  Kc. 

(2)  HeUeiiistic-Roman  Philosophy:  from  the  death  of  Aristotle 
to  the  passing  away  of  Neo-Platonism,  —  from  322  B.C.  to  about 

fiOO  A.D. 

(3)  Meditf^al  Philosophy :  from  Augustine  to  Nicolaus  Cusanus, 
—  from  the  lifth  to  the  Hfteeuth  century. 

(4)  The  Philosophy  of  the  Renaisaance :  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century. 
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(5)  The  PKUo9ophy  of  the  Enlightenment:  from  Locke  to  the 
death  of  Leasing,  — 1689-1781. 

(6)  The  German  Philosophy  :  from  Kant  to  Hegel  and  Herbart,  — 
1781-1820. 

(7)  The  PhOoaophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 


PART   L 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  THE  GREEKS. 

Chr,  A,  Brandis,  Handhurh  dcr  OfscMrht^der  ffrtechi«rh-r^mi9cJien  Philosophies 
3  pts.  in  (J  vols.     Berlin,  I83:>-00. 

Same  author,  Geschichte  dfr  Kntwickelungen  der  griechitchen  Philnaophie  unil 
ihrer  yachwirkungen  im  r&mitchen  Uriche.     2  pte.     Berlin,  1B02-6Q. 

£d.  Zeller,  Die  PhUosophie  der  Oriechen.  3  pu.  In  5  vols.  1st  vol.  in  5th, 
2  vol.  in  4th,  3-5  voU.  iu  'M  ed.  helps.  IH70-{Kt.  [Traiw..  wiLh  the  excep- 
tion of  the  piirtion  on  the  concluding  religious  perit>d,  an  six  workH:  Pre- 
SocrtUir  PhUonophy  (2  vols.).  Socrntrn  and  thr  Sorrutic  Schofdn,  Plato  and 
the  Older  Arattftny,  AriMiUle  and  the  Earlier  Peri)intrtit:a  (2  voI«.),  StoieSf 
Epicureans^  and  Scfptit:/!^  History  of  Etfpctirirm,  cUif^y  by  8.  K.  Alley n«  and 
O.  J.  KcicbeL     Lond.  and  N.V.,  Longmaiu).] 

A.  SchwegltT.  Gf^hichte  der  griechinchen  Philoaophie.  Kd.  by  K.  KOstlln.  3d 
ed.     Freiburg.  1882. 

L.  StrUinpeli,  Die  0*!«chichte  der  griechiMchen  Philosophie.  2  pU.  Leips. 
IS&4-01. 

W.  Windelband,  Geschichte.  der  atten  Phiio$ophie.  2d  ed.  Munich,  18M. 
\Hiatory  uf  Ancient  Philosophy,  trans,  by  H.  E.  Ciwhraan,  N.V.,  1899.  J 

Ritter  et  Preller,  Ifititoria  philoaophice  yrtecv-romnntx  (OnxrAK).  tn  8lh  ed. 
Edited  by  Weltnian.  Gothai  1B(H>(.  An  excellent  collt:ciion  of  the  most 
impnrtanl  stjurces. 

[A.  W.  B4»nn,  The  Greek  Phitoaophcrs.    2  vola.     I^nd.,  1883.     rh*  Pftiloao^ 
phtf  of  Greece.     Lond.  1808.] 

Th.  Gomperr,  Oriechische  Denker.  Vienna,  18D7.  [Trana.  by  L.  Magniw. 
Grwk  Thinkerg.     Lond.  and  N.Y.,  1900.] 

If  by  science  we  understand  that  independent  and  self-conscious 
work  of  intelligence  which  seeks  knowlediyfe  methodically  for  its 
own  sake,  theu  it  is  among  the  Greeks,  and  tlie  Greeks  of  the  sixth 
century  b.o.,  that  we  first  find  such  a  science,  —  aside  from  some 
tendencies  among  the  peoples  of  the  Orient,  those  of  China  and 
India'  particularly^  only  recently  di3<'loBed.      The   great   civilised 


*  Even  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  beginning  of  moral  phil<JHophy  among  the 
Chlneae  Hm  above  nioralisinK,  and  enpecially  thow  of  lo^ic  in  India  above  Inci- 
dental reflections  on  the  acientitic  fcmnation  of  conc4;ptinnH,  — on  which  we  shall 
Mat  here  pronounce,  —  these  remain  so  n^moie  from  the  course  of  European 
phUoaopby,  which  forma  a  complete  unity  in  itself,  that  a  tt>xL-book  ban  no 
occasion  to  enter  upon  tliem.  The  literature  i^  brought  together  fn  Ueber- 
weg,  I.  i  0. 
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peoples  of  earlier  antiquity  were  not,  indeed^  wanting  either  in  an 
abundance  of  information  on  single  subjects,  or  in  general  views  of 
the  universe ;  but  as  the  former  was  gained  in  connection  with  prac- 
tical needs,  and  the  latter  grew  out  of  mythical  fancy,  so  they 
remained  under  the  control,  partly  of  daily  need,  partly  of  religious 
poetry ;  and,  as  was  natural  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  restraint 
of  the  Oriental  mind,  they  lacked,  for  their  fruitful  and  independent 
development,  the  initiative  activity  of  individuals. 

Among  the  Greeks,  also,  similar  relations  existed  until,  at  the  time 
mentioned,  the  mighty  upward  movement  of  the  national  life  unfet- 
tered the  mental  powers  of  this  most  gifted  of  all  peoples.  For  this 
result  the  democratic  development  of  constitutions  which  in  passion- 
ate party  struggle  tended  to  bring  out  independence  of  individual 
opinions  and  judgments,  and  to  develop  the  significance  of  person- 
ality, proved  even  more  favourable  than  the  refinement  and  spiritual- 
isation  of  life  which  increasing  wealth  of  trade  brought  with  it 
The  more  the  luxuriant  development  of  individualism  loosened  the 
old  bonds  of  the  common  consciousness,  of  faith,  and  of  morals,  and 
threatened  the  youthful  civilisation  of  Greece  with  the  danger  of 
anarchy,  the  more  pressing  did  individual  men,  prominent  by  their 
position  in  life,  their  insight,  and  their  character,  find  the  duty 
of  recovering  in  their  own  reflection  the  measure  that  was  becoming 
lost.  This  ethical  reflection  found  its  representatives  in  the  lyric 
and  gnomic  poets,  especially,  however,  in  the  so-called  seven  wiae  men} 
It  could  not  fail  to  occur,  also,  that  a  similar  movement,  in  which 
individual  opinions  asserted  their  independence,  should  trench  upon 
the  religious  life  already  so  varied,  in  which  the  opposition  between 
the  old  mystery-cults  and  the  sesthetic  national  mythology  stimu- 
lated the  formation  of  so  many  special  types.'  Already  in  the  cos- 
mogonic  poetry  the  \\oeX,  had  dared  to  portray  the  heaven  of  the 
myths  according  to  his  own  individual  fancy;  the  age  of  the  seven 
sages  began  to  read  its  ethical  ideals  into  the  gods  of  the  Homeric 
poetry,  and  in  the  ethico-roligious  reformation  attempted  by  Pythag- 
oras,-^ coming  as  it  did  in  the  outer  form  of  a  return  to  the  old  strict- 
ness of  life,  the  new  content  which  life  had  gained  came  all  the  more 
clearly  to  view. 

>  The  '*  seven  sages,'*  among  whom  Thales,  Bias,  Pittacus,  and  Solon  are 
usually  named,  while  with  regard  to  the  rest  tradition  is  not  agreed,  must  not, 
with  the  exception  of  Thales,  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  science.  Diog. 
Laert.  I.  40 ;  Plato,  Protag.  343. 

»  Cf.  E.  Hohde  (Psyr.ke,  2d  ed.,  1807)  for  the  influence  of  religious  ideas. 

■  Pherecydeit  of  Syrus  is  to  be  ref^rded  as  the  most  important  of  these  cos- 
mogonic  poets ;  he  wrote  in  prose  at  the  time  of  the  first  philosophies,  but  his 
mode  of  thought  is  still  mythical  throughout,  not  scientific.  Fragmenta  of  hia 
writings  collected  by  Sturz  (Leips.  1834). 
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From  suuh  conditions  of  fermentatioa  the  st^ience  of  the  Greeks 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  philosophy  was  born.     Tlie  iudepond- 
eut  retiection  of  individuals,  aided  by  the  fluctuations  of  religious 
fancy,  extended  itself  from  the  questions  of   pructicid  life  to  the 
knowledge  of  Nature,  and  there  first  won  that  freedom  from  exter- 
nal ends,  ttiat  limitation  of  knowledge  to  itself,  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  science. 
\A1I  these  processes,  however,  took  place  principally  in  the  outly- 
/  ing  parts  of  Greek  civilisation,  in  the  colonies,  which  were  in  advance 
L  of  the  80-callt'd  iMother-country  in  mental  as  in  material  develop- 
ynent.      In  Ionia,  i[i  Magna  Gnecia,  in  Thrace,  stood  the  cradles  of 
science.     It  was  only  after  Athens  in  the  Persian  wars  had  assumed 
together  with  the  political  hegemony  the  mental  as  well,  which  she 
was  to  keep  so  mucli  longer  than  the  former,  that  Attic  soil,  conse- 
crated to  all  the  muses,  attracted  science  also.     Its  advent  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Sophists ;  it  found  its  comjjletion  in  the  doctrine 
and  school  of  Aristotle. 

It   was   in   connection   witli    the   disinterested   cxmsideration   of 
Nature  that  reflection  first  rose  to  the   scientific   construction  of 
sonct'ptions.     The  result  of  this  was  that  Greek  science  devoted  all 
le  freshness  of  youthful  joy  aud  knowledge  jjriuiarily  to  the  prob- 
iins  of  Nature,  and  in  this  work  stamped  out  fundamental  concep- 
tions, or  Forms  of  thought,  for  apprehending  tlif  external  world.    In 
irdtT  to  turn  the  look  of  philosuj>hy  inward  and  make  human  action 
the  object  of  its  study,  there  was  first  need^  for  one  thing,  of  subse- 
quent reflection  upon  what  had,  and  what  ha*!  nut,  been  accomplished 
by  this  study  of  Nature,  and,  for  aiiotlier  tliiug,  of  the  imperious 
Lemands  made  by  public  life  on  science  now  so  far  matured  as  to  be 
a  social  factor.     The  effect  of  this  change  might  for  a  time  seem  to 
be  to  check  the  pure  zeal  for  research  which  had  marked  the  begin- 
nings, but  after  positive  results  had  been  reached  in  the  field  of  tho 
knowledge  of  man's  inner  nature  this  same  zeal  developed  all  the 
more  vigorously,  and  led  to  the  construction  of  those  great  systems 
^Kvitb  which  purely  Greek  philosophy  reached  its  consummation. 
^H     The  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  divides,  therefore,  into  three  periods : 
^^m co»mological,  which  extends  from  about  600  to  about  4^  B.C.;  an 
^^hnlhropological,  whicli  fills  out  about  the  second  half  of  the  fifth 
^^roentury    n.r.    (4/50-400) ;    and   a   at/ntematiCj    which    contains    the 
development  of  the  three  great  systems  of  Greek  science,  those  of 
^^>mocritu8,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  (400-322). 

The  philoeopby  of  the  Greeks  forma  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  whole 
history  of  philoflophy  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  not  only  bocausc  tho 
fundamental  conoepUons  created  ia  it  have  become  the  permaneut  fuuniiations 
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for  all  further  development  of  thought,  and  promise  to  remain  such,  bat  also 
because  in  it  the  formal  presuppositions  contained  in  the  postulates  of  the 
thinking  Ueason  itself,  attained  sharp  formulation  as  set  over  against  the  mate- 
rial of  knowledge,  which,  especially  at  the  beginning,  was  still  relatively  small 
in  amount.  In  this  the  Greek  philosophy  has  its  typical  value  and  its  didactic 
importance. 

These  advantages  appear  already  in  the  transparency  and  simplicity  of  the 
entire  development,  which  enable  us  to  see  the  inquiring  mind  at  first  turned 
outward,  then  thrown  back  upon  itself,  and  from  this  point  of  view  returning 
to  a  deeper  apprehension  of  reality  as  a  whole. 

There  is,  therefore,  scarcely  any  controversy  with  regard  to  this  coarse  of 
the  general  development  of  Greek  philosophy,  though  different  expositions  have 
located  the  divisions  between  the  periods  at  different  points.  Whether  Socrates 
IS  made  to  begin  a  new  period,  or  is  placed  together  with  the  Sophists  in  the 
period  of  Greek  Knlighteument,  depends  ultimately  only  on  whether  the  result 
(negative  or  positive),  or  the  object-matter  of  the  philosophising,  is  regarded  as 
of  decisive  importance.  'Iliat,  however,  Democritus  must  in  any  case  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  ^'l*re-Socratics"  and  assigned  to  the  great  systematic  period 
of  Greek  Philosophy,  has  been  proved  by  the  Author  in  his  survey  of  the 
History  of  Ancient  Pkihimphy^  ch.  V^  and  the  objections  which  the  tnnovatinn 
has  encountered  have  not  sufficed  to  convince  him  of  any  mifttake. 


CHAPTER  L 


THE  C03M0L0GICAL   PEBIOD. 


A.  Byk,  Die  vorBokratUche  Philosophie  der  Oriechen  in  ihrer  organischen 
Glie<lenmy.     2  ParU.     Leipa.  1876-77. 
[J.  Burnet,  Early  Greek  Philosophy.    Lond.  1892.] 

The  immediate  background  for  the  beginnings  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy was  formed  by  the  cosmogonic  poetry,  which  aimed  to  present 
in  mythical  garb  the  story  of  the  prehistoric  ages  of  the  given 
world,  and  so,  in  the  form  of  narratives  of  the  origination  of  the 
universe,  made  use  of  prevailing  ideas  as  to  the  constant  nnitations 
of  things.  The  more  freely  individual  views  developed  in  tliis  pro- 
cess, the  more  the  time  factor  in  the  myth  retreated  in  favour  of  the 
emphasising  of  these  abiding  relations;  and  the  question  Hually. 
merged:  "  What  is  then  the  original  ground  of  things,  which  out- 
lasts all  t^mponil  change,  and  how  dues  it  change  itself  into  these 
particular  things,  or  change  these  things  Kick  into  itself?" 

The  solution  of  this  question  was  tirst  attempted  in  the  sixth 
century  by  the  Milexian  School  of  vatural  philoitophyf  of  which 
ThaleSf  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes  are  known  to  ua  as  the 
three  chief  representatives.  Infonnation  of  many  kinds,  which  had 
long  been  publicly  accumulating  in  the  priietioal  eK])prience  of  the 
sea-faring  louians,  stood  at  their  disposal,  as  we]]  a»  many  trne 
observations,  often  of  an  acute  sort.  They  kept  in  touch,  also,  no 
doubt,  with  the  experience  of  the  Oriental  peoj)le8,  especially  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom  they  stood  in  so  close  relation.'  Knowledge 
from  these  various  sources  was  brought  together  with  youthful  zeal. 
The  chief  interest  fell  upon  physical  questions,  particularly  upon 


»  The  influence  of  tho  Oripnt  upon  the  beginnings  of  Greek  pbiloaophy  has 
been  ov»'reBiiinated  by  Glabinch  (Die  Religion  und  die  Philnsophip  in  ihrer 
yKllgfarhichtUchtn  Entieicklnng,  Breslau,  1H52)  und  lEoth  (tieschichte  unserer 
abendlandiseh^n  Philoaophie,  2  Vols.,  Moimheim,  1858  ff.).  In  the  case  of 
infi^niiftiion  upon  particular  fields  such  influence  is  certainly  to  be  recofoiised  ; 
on  the  iitber  hand,  the  scientific  conceptions  are  throughout  independfnt  works 
,4)f  Greek  thought. 
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the  great  elementary  phenomena,  to  explain  which  many  hypothecs 
were  thought  out.  Besides  this,  interest  turned  chiefly  to  geo- 
graphical and  astronomical  problems,  such  as  the  form  of  the  earth, 
its  relation  to  the  sidereal  heavens,  the  nature  of  the  sun,  m<K>n, 
and  planets,  and  the  manner  and  cause  of  their  motion.  C»n  tlie 
other  hand,  there  are  but  feeble  indications  uf  a  zeal  for  knowledge 
applied  to  the  organic  world  and  man. 

Such  were  the  nbjwts  of  experifnce  ittudie<l  by  the  first  "philosuphy.'*  It 
stood  quite'  far  rt'iuuved  from  mt<tical  science,  whkii,  lu  be  surt-,  «dt»  litiiilvd  to 
tecbDical  infurnintum  and  protit'it'iicy  in  the  art.  and  vtna  linDdt-d  down  uit  a 
lecret  lioctriiit^,  guanlud  in  prk'st-like  fatthion  In  (•nii:*n<  n.nil  HchiM>U.  hiicIi  aa 
those  of  lihodeft,  Cyrene,  Crolona,  Cos,  and  (""ni^his.  Ancient  mfdirinr.  wtiicti 
aimed  expreaaly  to  be  an  art  and  not  a  scifnco  (tto  lUppocratea),  cauic  into 
contact  wilti  ptiilusuphy  wht.'n  this  was  an  aD-cnibracini*  wrienc«.  only  at  a  late 
period  and  quite  transiently.  Cf.  ll&siT,  LthrUufh  dtr  (Mfachirhtf  der  Mfdicin, 
I.  (2d«l.,  Jena,  iH75). 

So  aliKi  the  beginnin^cR  of  mathrmtttirfi  po  alonp  iniie[)endently  beside  th<i8e  of 
ancient  pliilusoptiy.  TIte  propositions  aHcribed  to  the  Miiesians  make  the  im- 
pression of  individual  pieces  of  infommtion  picked  up  and  put  together,  rather 
than  nf  resuLtH  of  genuine  renearch,  and  are  quite  out  of  r«>laiion  with  their 
doctrines  in  natural  science  and  philosophy.  In  the  circles  of  the  l*ylhft^'nreaii8, 
also,  mathematical  atudien  wert*  al  first  evidently  pursued  for  iheir  own  sake,  to 
be  drawn  all  the  more  vif^onuisly  iiUo  the  treatment  of  general  problema.  Cf. 
O.  Cantor,  UtachichU  der  J/aUei/uUU,  I.  (Leips.  IbtiU). 

The  efforts  of  the  Milesians  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  one 
world-ground  had  already  in  the  case  of  AnaximancUr  led  beyond 
experience  to  the  construction  of  a  metaphysical  conception  to  be 
used  for  explanation,  viz.  the  ampof,  and  tliereby  drew  science  away 
from  the  investigation  of  facts  to  the  consideration  of  conceptions. 
While  Xcnophanetf,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  School^  drew  the  con- 
sequences which  result  for  the  religious  consciousness  from  the 
philosophical  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  world,  Heradtttui^  in 
hard  struggle  with  ideas  that  were  obscure  and  ivligiously  coloured, 
analysed  destructively  the  presupposition  of  an  abiding  substance, 
and  allowed  only  a  law  of  change  to  stand  na  ultimate  content  of 
knowledge.  All  the  more  sharply,  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  Eleatic 
Sidioul,  in  its  great  representative,  Purmouidett,  shape  out  the  con- 
cept luu  of  Being  imtil  it  reached  that  regardless  bcddnesa  of  formu- 
lation which,  in  the  following  generation  of  the  School,  was  defended 
by  Zeno,  atid  softened  down  in  some  lueasure  only  by  Melissus. 

Very  soon,  however,  a  series  of  efforts  appeared,  which  brought 
anew  into  the  fi>reground  the  interest  in  explanatory'  natural  science  ^^ 
that  had  been  thrust  aside  by  this  development  of  the  flrst  metar-  ^M 
l>liysical  antitheses.  In  behalf  of  this  interest  more  comprehensive  ^ 
efforts  were  made  toward  an  enrichment  of  knowUnlge;  this  time, 
more  than  in  the  case  of  previous  observations,  questions  and 
hypotheses  from  the  organic  and  physiological  realms  were  kept  in 
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mind;  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  mediate  with  explanatory 
heories  between  the  opposing  conceptions  of  Heraclitus  and  Par- 
menides. 

Out  of  these  needs  arose,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
side  by  side,  and  with  many  reciprocal  relations,  ix)sitive  and  polem-  ■ 
ical,  the  theories  of  EvijmlocleH,  Anaxagoi^s^  and  Leucippna,  founderi 
of  the  AtomiMic  School  of  Abdera.  The  number  of  these  theories 
and  their  well-known  dependence  uixm  one  another  prove  that  in 
spite  of  the  distance  by  which  individual  men  and  schools  found 
themselves  separated,  there  was  already  a  great  vigour  in  exchange 
of  thought  and  in  literary  activity.  The  picture  of  this  life  takes 
on  a  much  fuller  form  as  we  reflect  that  tradition,  in  sifting  its 
material,  has  obviously  preserved  only  the  memory  of  what  was 
most  important,  and  that  each  of  the  names  remaining  known  to 
us  indicates,  in  truth,  an  entire  circle  of  scientific  activity. 

The  Pythagorean.%  during  this  same  period,  occupied  a  peculiar 
position  at  one  side.  They  also  took  up  the  metaphysical  problem 
■given  by  the  opposition  between  Heriuditus  and  the  Eloatics,  but 
hoped  to  find  its  solution  by  the  aid  of  mathematics,  and,  by  their  | 
iheor*j  of  numbers,  as  whose  first  literary  representative  Philolaus  is 
known,  added  a  numl>er  of  most  im(>ortant  factors  to  the  further 
movement  of  thought.  The  original  purpose  or  tendency  of  their 
^Bleague  made  itself  felt  in  their  doctrines,  in  that,  in  fixing  these, 
^B(hey  conceded  a  considerable  iafiuence  to  considerations  of  (ethical 
^Hor  aesthetic)  worth.  They  indeed  attempted  a  scientific  treatment 
^Hof  ethical  questions  as  little  as  did  the  entire  philosophy  of  tltis 
^V period,  but  the  cosmology  which  they  based  upon  their  astronomical 
.  ideas,  already  widely  developed  with  the  help  of  mathematics,  is  | 
yet  at  the  same  time  permeated  by  aesthetic  and  ethical  motives. 

<tt  the  Milesian  School  only  Ihrpe  namea  —  Tlinlee,  Aaaxtmamlcr,  and  An- 
aximcncs  —  have  been  hiiuded  ilown  Vi  U8.  From  this  il  appears  that  the  school 
floumhed  in  what  was  then  the  Ionic  capital  during  the  entire  sixth  century, 
and  periahed  with  the  city  itself,  which  wag  laid  waato  by  the  Persians  in  41M, 
after  the  battle  of  Lade. 

Tbalaa,  Kpruni^  from  an  old  merchant  family,  Ls  ^d  to  htive  p^^dicted  the 
aolar  eclipse  in  58o,  and  survivetl  the  invasion  of  liiu  Pernians  in  ihe  niiddlc  of 
the  sixth  cenLur>'.  He  had  t^erhaiw  ttei^ii  K^ypt,  and  was  not  detirlcnl  in  mathe- 
^vnatical  and  phyRical  knowledge.  So  early  an  author  aa  Aristotle  did  not  know 
writinps  fnmi  him. 

Anaxlmander  ueema  to  have  been  little  yonnji^pr.    Of  Wia  treatiHC  irtpl  ^O^eiat 
curioiLs  fniunitnt  only  is  preserved.     Cf.  Xeuliftuser  (fKnin,  1883).  —  BUsgen, 
^Vfber  (hu,  iwtipoM  dfs  A.  (Wiesba/len,  I8*J7). 

U  diffieuli  todclcrminc  tlic  peri<>d  of  Anazimenea.    It  fallH  probably  aboat 
"  I).     Alm>>st  nothini;  of  his  work  rtpl  ^uatui  renialna. 

le  from  that  piven  by  Ari.stoile  (in  the  beginning:  of  the  MetaphifiiieM)  we 

*>ur  n»ea::Te  informatii^n  conceniini?  the  theoriee  of  the  Milesians  chieHy  to 

'Vi7«mr/i^(irf/ nf  Simpliciu-s.     C'f.  H.  Kilter,  trfsrhichti- drr  jonifchen  Philos' 

tophir  (llerlin,  1821)  ;  U.  Seydel.  Drr  Fortschritt  Uer  MMaphysik  unUr  den  dJ^w- 

Un  Joniacken  Philwuphen  (Leips.  1861). 
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At  thp  ho&A  nf  Die  Eleatic  School.  Xanophanes,  who  at  all  erenut  wok 
concerned  in  iu  e#tabliKhuient.  u»  Ktnierally  plactnt.  Horn  about  670  in  Colophon, 
lie  fled  in  640,  in  conKoquenci'  nf  the  IVreian  ('■•mipicAt  ikf  Ionia,  and  gained  a 
living  as  wandering  |K>et.  At  last,  in  Klea^fminded  by  the  I*>iiianii  who  tied  into 
Maffna  Unecia,  he  fi>und  a  permanent  dwelling,  lie  died  after  4M>.  The  frai;- 
incnts  of  hia  partly  gnonii(?,  partly  philnsophieal,  sayings  have  been  collected  by 
KarHien  (Amsterdam.  1836).  Concerning  him  bee  ».  Kern  (Nauiubuix.  1804, 
(lUlenbnrg,  1M7.  Danzig,  1B71,  Stettin,  l»74aad  1877;  and  J.  Freudcnthal  (Brok 
litu,  lliWO). 

Pannenidea,  an  Kleatic  of  renowned  family,  who  was  not  a  Btrangf«r  to  the 
!'yihaj:ort*an  society,  wrote  about  470.  The  frapnentH  of  his  didactic  poem 
tiavi;  beencoUecUti  by  iVyix-n  (Leips.  1810;  and  H.  Slein  (I^ips.  IWM).  [Met. 
tr.  iu  Jt/ur.  Sprr.  Phil.,  IV.]  The  loat  treaiijie  of  Zeno  (about  4V»0-4.30;  was 
probably  the  first  which  was  separated  into  chapters  and  airanged  dialeclicaUy. 
He,  tofi,  rame  from  Klea. 

Meliasoa,  on  the  conirary,  was  the  Samian  general  who  conquered  the  Athe- 
nians in  442.  Concerning  bin  jMrmmal  connection  with  the  Kleatic  school  nothiug 
i.i  iviiuwn.     A.  I'aUnt.  Or  M.  t  I'l'jm'  nitif  ^iiouu.  l^^V•J. 

The  unimportant  fragmenl-s  of  tbi-  Eteatlcs  are  in  a  measure  supplemented  by 
the  arconnts  of  .\ristotle,  Siifi^ilicius,  and  others.  The  iJdeudo-An-itnu-lian  work, 
Df  Xeit^honr^  Zmonf,  Uorgia  (Arist.,  Berl.  ed,,  074  ff),  which  muRt  be  used 
with  ^reai  discretion,  (!;ives  an  account,  iu  thi;  first  chapter  probably  of  MeJissos; 
in  the  second,  from  confusedly  intermingling  Hources,  of  Zeno ;  in  the  third,  of 
Gorcia,*. 

HeracUtus  of  Ephesus  (''the  Obscure'*),  about  53(M70,  disgust^-d  with  the 
rver-;rn*wln}r  prtwer  of  the  democracy,  pave  up  the  hi^h  position  which  was  his 
by  birth,  and  in  the  moody  leisure  of  tlie  la^t  decade  of  hiti  life,  wrot4>  a  LreaMoe 
which  was  pronounced,  difficult  of  comprf'hcnHion  even  by  the  ancienLs,  wtiile 
the  fnm^neaU;  of  it  which  we  posseas  are  often  very  ambiguous.  Collected  and 
edited  by  I*.  Schuster  (Leipa.  1873)  and  J.  Bvwater  (Oxford.  1877).  Cf.  Fr. 
Schlolcnnacher  {iha.  IK.  111.  Abtb.,  IW.  2,  pp.  I-UtJ);  J.  Benjavs  ((;«*.  Abhand- 
lunffen,  Bd.  1.,  1886);  F.  Laiuille  (2  Bde.,  Berlin,  1868);  K.  IMleiderer  (Berlin, 
1880).  [G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  HfraclUus  in  Am.  Jour.  Fay.,  I.,  1888,  contains  trana. 
of  the  fV.] 

The  first  Dorian  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  Bmpedoclea  of  Ajnigentum, 
aViUt  4I>()-4;{0,  a  priestly  and  prophetic  personality,  much  resarde4l  in  his  char- 
acter as  st;itesmKM,  physician,  and  worlcer  uf  minules.  He  had,  t4x<,  relations 
with  the  .Sicilian  school  of  orators,  of  which  the  names  of  Korax  and  TLslasare 
familiar  ;  and  besides  his  Ka^apmi  (Songs  of  Furiflcatiun)  has  left  n  didaclio 
poem,  the  fragmt*nLs  of  which  have  been  publishe<l  by  Sturz  (l^ips.  1806), 
Karsten  (AmsLenlarn,  I8't8).  and  Stein  (Bonn,  1862). 

AnajEagorat  of  Rtazumene  (6(H)  till  after  430)  settled,  toward  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  in  Athens,  where  he  made  friends  with  IVricics.  In  434 
he  was  accused  uf  impiety  and  oblii^'d  to  leave  the  city,  and  founded  a  school 
in  Larapsacus.  Sciianhach  (Ijeips.  IH27)  and  Schom  (Bonn,  1820)  have  col- 
lecUHl  tlie  fragments  of  his  treatise,  vc^  ^iVeur.  Cf.  Breier  (Berlin,  1840), 
Zfivort  (Paris,  184:(). 

So  little  is  known  of  the  personality  of  Iieucippoa,  tliat  even  In  ancient 
times  his  very  existence  was  doubted.  The  great  development  of  ttie  atomistic 
tlieory  by  UrmiM'ritus  (aee  eh.  a)  had  completely  overshadowed  iLs  founder 
But  traces  of  .Viomlttn  are  to  be  recognised  with  «»rtainty  in  the  entire  stnicture 
of  thouj^bt  aflt-r  Farmenide-s.  Leucippus,  if  not  bom  in  Abdera,  yet  active 
there  as  luiwl  of  the  scli.xd  out  of  which  rrotap:)ra»  and  Denufcritus  went  later, 
must  havr  bi'.'ii  eoittemporary  with  Kmpedc*cles  and  Anaxagoras,  even  though 
somewhat  older.  Whether  he  WMte  anything  is  uncertain.  Cf.  Uiels,  VtrK. 
drr  StfU.  PhUid,  Vtru,  (  IH8<M.  —A  Brieger,  [Mr  UrhfttfguHgd^r  Atome  (Halle, 
IMKJ);  H.  Liopmann,  iJif  Mrchtinik  tUr  Uucipp-demokritUchtn  Atom^  (I^ips. 
18H.%). 

The  Pythagorean  Society  first  appeared  in  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  as 
a  religious-poltiicai  asHoeiation  Upward  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Its  founder 
wiia  Pythagoras,  of  San>Li«(,  who,  lx>ni  aU'ut  680.  after  long  journeys,  which 
probably  led  him  lownnl  Kg>'pt  al ho.  made  tlie  aristocratic  city  of  Crotona  the 
starting-{K>lnt  of  a  refuriu  tuovi?ni«nt  which  had  for  Its  aim  a  moral  and  religioua 
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purification.  Wp  arc  flnft  apprijwd  of  the  intpmal  relations  of  the  Rociety 
thrnuKh  f-ubsequpnt  narratives  (Jnmblichas.  De  Vitn  Pythagorica,  an*!  Porphyrius, 
JJr  I'Un  /"yiAaj/oro*  published  by  Kieshng  (Li-iptf.  1H16~I0),  whose  trustwortliineaa 
is  doubtful.  It  Beemtf,  however,  to  be  certain  that  already  the  old  ttoclety  impo»«d 
dellnitc  duties  upon  \in  membera,  even  for  private  life,  and  ininKlueed  ilie  prac- 
tice of  working  in  common  at  intellectual  purauitjt,  es[:>ecially  at  niuitic  and 
matlieinatics.  In  consequenct;  of  its  ]M)litical  position  (in  p'giird  to  which 
Krische.  Gotlingen.  18iW)  the  external  conditions  of  the  eociety  assumed  at 
t  a  very  favourable  form,  inasmuch  as,  after  the  plunder  of  tlie  democratic 
bari^,  &01(.  Crotoua  won  a  kind  of  hegemonic  iiitluence  in  Mai;na  Trriecia. 
time,  however,  the  Hythoporeans  became  the  loHer«  in  tlie  Ititler  parly 
les  of  the  cities,  and  often  suffered  bitter  persecution,  by  which  the 
iety  waft  finally  destroyed  in  the  fourth  century. 

To  Pythagoras  himself,  wlio  died  about  6<K),  we  can  trace  back  no  philosoph- 
ical writings,  although  the  8ub»€K)ueut  myth-umking  process  sought  so  strenu- 
ouiily  to  make  him  the  idol  of  alt    Hellenic  wisdnm.     (F.   Zeller  in  Vortr.  u. 
^tihandi.,   I.,  Leips.  1865.)     Plato  and  Aristnile  kiuw  tmly  of  a  philoKophy  of 
P'ithtifjortan*.     Fhilolaua,  who  »eems  to  liave  beiii  Mnuiewliat  yimnger  than 
mpediKleii  and  Anaxagonui,  appears  a.s  the  mo^l  prominent  representative  of 
U  ptnloijophy.     Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  cirotuuMtanaw  of  ln«  life,  and 
e  fragments  of  his  ireaiiae  (ed.  by  Boeckh,   Berlin,   ISlfl;    cf.  C.  Schaar- 
schmidt,  Bimn,  18<M)  lie  under  considerable  Ku^picion. 

t)f  the  remaining  adherents  of  the  »«>ciely,  only  the  names  are  known.    The 

test  representatives  came  into  so  close  relations  with  the  Platonic  Academy 

,  aa  regards  their  philosophy,  they  nmy  almot:>t  be  said  to  have  belonged  to 

Among  them  Arcbytas  of  Tarentum,  the  well-known  j**rpnn/and  statesman, 

ould  be  menti'ined.     Concerning  the  very  doubtful  fragments  all  ri  billed  to 

m,  cf.  G.  Ilartensleiii  ( l>ei|iK.    HiClG),   Fr.  Peti-rnen  (Zeitsehr.  f.  AUerthumsk  ; 

8:W).  0.  Gruppe  (Berlin,  1H40),  Fr  Beckman  f Berlin.  1H44). 

The  reports  concerning  the  teaching  of  the  I'ytlmporeans,  especially  in  the  later 

counts,  an^  clouded  hy  so  many  additions  fmrn  foreign  sources,  lliat  perhaps 

no  point  in  ancient  philoHophy  Is  ii  so  diflicult  lo  ileT-ermine  the  actual  facts 

the  caw  as  here,  even  if  we  sift  out  the  nioBt  I rnst worthy,  namely  Aristotle 

d  his  beat  taught  commentatorv,  notably  Sinii>llciu.s,  many  dark  |Minls  and 

ntradit'tory  .statements  remain,  particularly  in  ilt'luilH.     The  reason  for  this 

(■8  pn>l«ibly  in  the  fact  that  in  ihi»  school,  which  for  a  time  was  widely  extended, 

nous  trends  of  thought  ran  side  by  side,  and  (hat  among  these  the  gcnend  (uit> 

damental  thought  first  brought  forward  perhaps  by  Philnlans.  was  worked  out 

in  different  ways.     It  would  Iw  of  great  wrvice  to  attempt  such  a  t^eiwiration. 

H.    Kitter,    iff^chichte  tlfr  p^rkttiftrfiisrhfn    PhHo»uphie   ( Hamburg,  1826); 

othenbucher,  Das  Syglpm  thf  Puihagnrerr  tiach  Anstitlclrs  (Berlin,   1WS7)  ; 

Chaignet,    Pythagvre   el    Iti  philotitjphie   pythugofUienne    (2   vols.,    Paris, 

187^). 


§  4.   The  Conceptions  of  Being. 


The  fact  that  things  of  experience  change  into  one  another  was 

the  stimulus  to  the  first  philosophical  reflections,  and  wonder  *  at 

is  must  indeed  have  arisen  early  among  a  people  so  mobile  and 

th   BO  varied  an  experience  of  Nature  as  the  lonians.     To  this 

ct,  which  furnished  the  fundamental  motive  of  its  reflection,  the 

nic  philosophy  gave  liveliest  expression  in  Heraclitns,  who  seems 

have  been  unwearietP  in  seckin*^  the  moat  j)oiuted  formulations 

br  this  universal  mutability  of  all  things,  and  especially  for  the 

sudden  changes  of  op]>osites  into  each  other.     But  while  myth  gave 

^  Cf.  upon  the  philo«ophical  value  of  the  eav/tdiitv,  Arist.  Met.  I.  2,  082  b  12. 
*Fraffm.  (Sobast )  41-44.  (JO,  tW,  G7. 
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to  this  Tipw  the  garb  of  a  fabled  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
worlU,  science  asked  for  the  abiding  ground  of  all  these  changes, 
and  fixed  this  question  in  the  conception  of  the  co*»rtic  niatterj  or 
**  world-stuff  ^*  {  Wellst off ) f  viiiicXi  experiences  all  these  tronstorma- 
lions,  from  which  all  individual  things  arise,  and  into  which  they 
beeonie  again  transformed  (a/>x^)'  '"  ^**'=*  conception '  was  t.icitly 
contained  the  presupposition  of  the  unity  of  tht  world;  whether  the 
Milesians'  already  sought  to  justify  this  we  do  not  know.  It  was  a 
later  eclectic  straggler*  who  first  attempted  to  justify  this  Monism 
by  the  transformatiou  of  uH  things  into  one  another,  and  by  the 
inter-connection  of  all  things  without  exception. 

1.  That,  however,  a  single  cosmic  matter,  or  world-stuff,  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  entire  pi-ocess  of  nature,  ap{>ears  in  ancient  tradi- 
tion as  a  self-evident  presupposition  of  the  ionic  Hchool.  The  oidy 
question  was  to  determine  what  this  elementary  matter  was.  The 
nearest  course  was  then  to  seek  for  it  in  what  was  given  in  experi- 
ence, and  so  Thales  declared  it  to  be  water;  Anaximenes,  air.  To 
this  choice  they  were  prol)ably  determined  only  by  the  mobility, 
changeability^  and  apparent  inner  vitality*  of  water  and  air.  It  is 
evident,  too,  that  tin?  Milesians  thought  little  in  this  oounectioD  of 
the  cheminal  peculiarities  of  water  and  air,  but  only  of  the  states 
of  aggregation*  concerned.  Wliile  tl»e  solid  appears  in  itself  dead, 
moved  only  from  without,  the  liquid  and  volatile  make  the  impres- 
sion of  independent  mobility  and  vitality;  and  the  monistic  prepos- 
session of  this  first  philosophising  was  so  great  that  the  Milesians 
never  ouce  timught  of  asking  for  a  reason  or  ground  of  this  cease- 
less cliaiige  of  the  cosmic  matter,  but  instead  assumed  this  as  a  self- 
intelligible  fact  —  a  matter  of  course  —  as  they  did  all  change  or 
occurrence;  at  most  they  described  its  individual  forms.  The  cos- 
mic matter  passed  with  them  for  something  in  itself  living:  they 
thought  of  it  as  luiimated,  jtist  as  are  particular  organisms,*  and  for 
this  reason  their  doctrine  is  usually  characterised  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  later  separation  in  conceptions  as  Hylozoistn. 


I 


1  Which  ArJHtotle  in  the  Met.  I.  3,  083  b  8,  haa  dcflned,  not  without  the 
arlmixtnre  nf  his  own  cat<^gnrie«. 

*  The  expression  ^p;^^,  wbicli,  moreover,  hears  tn  ttaelf  the  memory  of  tbe 
clin>no)i>f7ioal  Faiicieft  of  the  Cosmologiats.  is  said  by  Simplicius  to  have  been 
used  firat  by  Anaxioiander. 

»  DioKi-neh  of  Apollonia.  Cf.  Simpl.  Phyt.  (D.)  32'  151,  30.  and  Ariat.  Gtn.  H 
Corr.  I.  rt.  a'22  h  IX 

*  SchulAn  AriHi.  fi]4a33. 

*  For  u8wp,  irt(yi>'  is  frequently  substiluled.  Willi  regard  to  tlie  dV  of  Anaxi- 
menes  the  uccounU  are  nuch  that  the  attempt  ha.s  been  made  to  dlstirifniiBh  hia 
metapbyaical  '*air'^  from  the  empirical :  Rtller.  I.  217;  Kmmlif),  I.  144. 

*  Plut.  Plac.  1.3  {Doxogr.  T).  *J78).  I'erbapa  thia  U  inteudcd  in  th«  coajeo- 
tare  of  Ariatotle,  Met.  I.  3.  983  b  22. 
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2.   If  we  ask,  however,  why  Anaxtmeaes,  whose  doctrine,  like 

that  of  Thales,  seems  to  have  kept  within  the  bounds  of  experience, 

substituted  air  for  water,  we  learn '  tliat  he  believed  air  to  have  a 

characteristic  which  water  lacked,  —  a  ohanMrteristic,  too,  which  his 

predecessor  Anaximaiulcr  lia*!   postulated  as  imlisi>en3able  for  the 

inception  of  primitive  matter,  viz.  that  of  injiuiiy.     As  motive  for 

lis  postulate  of  Anaximander  there  is  related  the  argument  that  a 

Inite  cosmic  matter  would  exhaust  itself  in  the  ceaseless  succession 

\i  productions.'     But  Auaximander  liad  also  seen  that  this  demand 

lade  by  the  conception  of  the  ^xv  could  not  be  satisHed  by  any 

latter  or  sul>stance  which  we  can  ju'reeive,  and  had  on  tliis  account 

transferred  the  cosmic  matter  beyond  experience.     He  maintained 

ddly  the  reality  of  an  original  ground  of  things,  possessing  all  the 

►perties  that  are  necessary,  if  we  are  to  derive  tlie  changes  in  the 

'orld  of  experience  from  something  itself  abiding  and  raised  above 

lange,  — even  though  such  a  ground  might  not  be  found  in  experi- 

ice.     He  drew  from  the  conception  of  the  Apx?;  the  consequence, 

tat  though  no  object  of  experience  corresjionds  to  this  conception, 

we  must  yet,  to  explain  experience,  assume  sueh  a  conception  behind 

it  as  real  and  conditioning  it.     He  tlierefore  calleil  the  cosmic  mat- 

ir  **//i«  lujinite'*  {to  airitpw),  and  ascribed  to  it  till  the  qualities 

ftulated  iu  the  conception  of  the  Apx^:  that  is,  that  it  had  never 

!gUD  to  be,  and  was  imperishable,  inexiiaustible,  and  indestructible. 

The  conception  of  matter,  thus  constructed  by  Anaxiniander  is, 

levertheless,  clear  only  in  the  respect  that  it  is  to  unite  within  it 

ipatial  infinity  and  the  quality  of  being  without  beginning  or  end 

in  time,  and  thus  the  mark  of  the  all-embracing  and  ull-determtn* 

ig;*  on  the  other  hand,  with    reference  to  its  qualitative  deter- 

lination,  it  cannot  be  made  clear  what  the  philosopher  intended. 

Later  accounts  give  us  to  understand  that  he  expressly  maintained 

lat  the  original  matter  was  qualitatively  undetermined  or  indefinite 

[ddp«(TT09),*  while  the  statements  of  Aristotle*  speak  more  for  the 

assumption  of  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  matter  known  in  experience, 

—  a  mixture  completely  adjusted  or  equalised,  and  therefore  as  a 

whole  indifferent  or  neutral.     The  most  probable  view  here  is,  that 

Anaximander  reproduced  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  conception  the 


>  Bfanpl.  Pttya.  (D.)  6^24,  26. 

»  I'lut.  Ptar.  I.  3  {Doxngr.  I).  277) ;  Arist.  J%y«.  HI.  8,  308«  8, 

«  Arwl.  Phya.  HI.  4,  20ab7. 

•  Schol.  in  Arist,   614  a  33;    Ilerbarl,  Ehileit\ing  in  dt'e  Pkiloaophie   (Ges. 
I.  IW). 

*  MrL  .Xir.  2, 1066  b  18,  and  especially  Pfiya.  I.  4,  187  a  20.    Cf.  also  Simpl. 
I.  (I>.)  '-i^  164,  14  Cacc«>rJiiiK  to  Tht-uptirnstus).    ThU  much-treated  contro 

ffill  be  spoken  of  more  in  detail  btrluw  (§0). 
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unclear  idea  of  the  mythical  chaos  which  was  "one  "and  yet  also 
"all."  This  he  did  hy  asfluming  as  the  cosmic  matter  an  infinite^ 
corporeal  mass,  in  which  the  various  empirical  substances  were  so 
mixed  that  no  detiiiite  quality  could  be  ascribed  to  it  as  a  whole. 
For  this  reason,  however,  the  .set>aration  of  the  individual  qualities 
out  of  this  self-moved  matter  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  properly 
a  qualitiitive  change  in  it.  With  this  view  the  conception  of  thd 
unity  of  the  world  as  regards  quality  wouid  be  given  up,  to  be  surey. 
and  an  essential  preparation  made  for  the  later  development. 

3.  Still  another  predicate  was  given  by  Anaximander  to  the  In-| 
finite,  —  to  Qdov,  the  divine.  As  a  hwt  remembrance  of  the  religious 
home  in  which  scientitic  retleetiou  arose,  it  shows  for  the  iirst  time 
the  inclination  of  philosophers,  constantly  recurring  in  history,  to 
view  as  "  Ueity  "  the  highest  conception  which  theory  has  led  them 
to  use  for  explaining  the  world,  and  so  to  give  it  at  the  same  time 
asanction  for  the  religious  consciousness.  Anaximander's  matter  is 
the  first  philosophic  conception  of  God,  the  Hrst  attempt,  and  one 
which  remains  still  entirely  within  the  pliysical,  to  strip  the  idea 
of  God  of  all  mythical  form. 

But  while  the  rtligxouH  need  thus  maintained  itself  in  the  deter- 
mination of  meUiphysir.al  conception,  the  possibility  of  an  influence 
of  the  results  of  science  upon  the  religious  life  was  brought  nearer,  the 
more  these  results  met  and  responded  to  an  impulse  which  hitherto 
bad  been  dominant  only  in  au  obscure  and  uncertain  manner  within 
that  life.  The  tninsformation  wliich  the  Greek  myths  had  undergone, 
as  well  in  the  import  given  thein  in  cosmogonic  fancy  as  in  that  given 
to  their  ethical  interpretation,  tended  everywhere  toward  a  mono- 
theistic culmination  (Vlierecydcs,  Solon);  and  to  this  movement 
its  final  result,  a  clearly  ontsSpoken  monism,  was  now  proffered  by 
science.  j 

Tliis  relation  was  brought  to  expression  by  Xennpftane^^  not  a 
thinker  and  investigator,  but  an  imaginative  disciple  of  science, 
strong  in  his  convictions,  who  brought  the  new  teaching  from  East 
to  West  and  gave  it  a  thoroughly  religious  colouring.  His  mainte- 
nance of  monotheiiWL^  which  he  expressed  as  enthusiastic  intuition  in 
the  saying,*  thrit  wliir.hersoever  he  looked  all  was  constantly  flowing 
together  for  him  int<j  one  Nature  {fuav  tk  ^tViv),  took  on  at  once, 
however,  that  sharp  polemic  turn  against  the  popular  faith,  by  which 
he  is  principally  characterised  in  literature.  The  scorn,  which  he 
poured  out  with  abundant  wit  over  the  anthro|:»omorphism  of  myth- 
ology,' the  anger  with  which  he  pursued  the  poets  as  the  portrays 


4 
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of  tbese  divine  figures  provided  with  all  the  weaknesses  aud  vices  of 
humau  nature/  —  these  rest  upon  an  ideal  of  God  which  will  have 
the  Supreme  Being  regarded  as  incomparable  with  man  in  both 
b*«lily  and  mental  characteristics.  When  he  jiasses  to  positive  at- 
tributes, Xenojihanes  becomes  more  obscure.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
deity  as  tv  kcu  trav  is  identified  with  the  universe,  and  to  this  "  World- 
God  "  are  then  ascribed  all  the  predicates  of  the  Milesian  o^x^ 
(eternity,  existence  that  has  not  become  what  it  is,  imperishability) ; 
on  the  other  hand,  qualities  are  ascribed  to  the  deity,  some  of  which 
are  spatial,  as  the  spherical  form.  w)iile  othere  are  psyt'hir'ul  func- 
ons.  Among  these  lattt^r  the  omnipresence  of  the  knowing  activity 
of  the  rational  guidance  of  things  is  expressly  meutionetL  In 
respect  the  World-God  of  Xenophanes  appears  only  as  the 
highest  among  the  rest  nf  **  gods  and  men.'* 

While  here  a  predominantly  theological  turn  of  philosophy  is 
ready  manifested,  the  exchange  of  the  point  of  view  of  metaphysics 
nd  natural  science  tiken  by  Anaximander,  for  the  religiuus  point 
of  view  of  Xenophanes  shows  itself  in  two  essential  deviations. 
The  conception  of  the  World-God  is  for  the  latter  an  object  of 
religious  reverence,  and  scarcely  a  means  for  understanding  Nature. 
The  Colophonian's  sense  for  knowledge  of  Nature  is  slight,  his  ideas 
e  in  part  very  childlike,  luid,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Mile- 
sians, undeveloped.  And  so  for  his  views,  the  characteristic  of 
infinity,  which  Milesian  science  regarded  as  necessary  in  the  cosmic 
matter,  could  be  dispensed  with;  on  the  contrary^  it  seemed  to  him 
more  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  the  divine  Nature,*  to  think 
of  this  as  limited  within  itself,  as  entirely  shut  up  or  complete,  con-/ 
set^nently  as  reg:irii8  its  spatial  asi>ect,  spherical.  And  while  the 
Milesians  thought  of  the  original  ground  of  things  as  ever  in  motion 
pontaneously,  and  as  characterised  by  living  variety  in  its  inter- 
nal structure,  Xenophanes  struck  out  this  ]>ostulate  liitherto  in  nse 
for  the  explanation  of  Nature,  an<l  declared  the  World-Oofl  to  be 
immovable  and  perfectly  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts.  How,  indeed, 
he  thought  that  tlie  variety  of  individual  things  whose  reality  he 
did  not  doubt,  could  be  reconciled  with  this  view,  must  remain 
uncertain. 

4.  As  was  required  by  the  conception  of  change,  the  Milesian 
nception  of  the  World-substancfi  had  united  without  clear  discrim- 
otion  two  essential  elements :  the  one  that  of  a  substance  re- 
A^ining  like  itself,  the  other  that  of  independent  or  self-eubsistent 

Ma(h,  IX.  IPS. 

*  {Doxtujr.  D.  565).    In  other  paasagra,  again,  it  ia  B^d 
Lctty  thuught  neither  llmiUHl  nur  unlimited  (?). 
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ohangeability.     In  the  thought  of  Xenophanes  the  first  element  was 

I  isolated ;  the  same  process  took  place  for  the  second  through  Hera- 
ditus.  Hia  doctrine  presupjwses  the  work  of  the  Milesians,  from 
the  couclusion  of  which  it  is  se[>arated  by  a  generation,  in  this  way : 
their  effort  to  determine  or  detine  in  conceptions  an  abiding  world- 
ground  has  been  recognised  as  hopeless.  There  ia  nothing  abiding, 
either  in  the  world  or  in  its  conutitution  taken  as  a  whole.  Not 
only  individual  things,  but  also  the  universe  as  a  whole,  are  involved 
in  per{>etual,  ceaseless  revolution :  all  flows,  and  nuthing  abides.  We 
cannot  say  of  things  that  they  are ;  they  become  otdy.  and  i>a88  away 
in  tilt;  ever-changing  play  of  the  movement  of  the  universe.  That, 
then,  which  abides  and  deserves  the  name  of  deity,  is  not  a  thing, 
and  not  substance  or  matter,  but  motion,  the  cosmic  process,  Becom- 

'  inff  itself. 

To  meet  a  strong  demand  that  seems  made  by  this  turn  to  abstrac- 
tion, Ileraclitus  found  help  in  the  sensuous  perception  in  which  this 
motion  presente<l  itself  to  him:  that  oi  fire.  The  co-operation  of 
this  in  the  conversion  of  things  of  Nature  into  each  other  bad  been 
alreatiy  noticed  by  the  Milesians ;  to  this  may  have  been  added 
ancient  Oriental  mystical  ideas,  which  contact  with  the  Persians 
made  especially  lu'cessible  to  the  loniaiis  of  that  day.  But  when 
HerAclitus  declared  the  world  to  be  an  ever-living  Hre,  and  Fire, 
therefore,  to  be  the  essence  of  all  things,  he  understood  by  this  iip^ 

.  not  a  material  or  substance  which  survived  all  its  transformations, 
but  just  the  transforming  process  itself  in  its  ever-darting,  vibrating 
activity  {znngelnde) ^  the  soaring  up  and  vanishing  which  corre- 
spond to  the  Becoming  and  passing  away.^ 

At  the  same  time,  however,  this  idea  takes  on  a  still  firmer  form, 
in  that  Heraclitus  einpha-siaed  much  more  strongly  than  the  Mile- 
sians the  fact  that  this  change  is  accomplished  in  accordance  with 
definite  relations,  and  in  a  succession  that  remains  always  the  same.' 
TUis  rliythm  of  events  (which  later  times  have  called  the  uniformity 

I  of  Nature  under  law)  is  therefore  the  only  [lermanent;  it  is  termed 
by  Ileraclitus  the  destiny  (<tfuip/Aci^),  the  order  (&Vi;),  the  reason 
(Xoyo?)  of  the  world.     These  predicates,  in  which  physical,  ethical, 

1  The  rlifflcuity  of  ascribing  to  such  a  motion  witlmut  any  finhiitrftte,  tn  k  mere 
Becoming,  the  hight-Ht  reftlity  and  the  capacity  to  produce  things,  was  evidently 
very  much  1p«s  for  undcvrloped  tliought  not  yet  conscious  of  it«  catagoriett  than 
for  later  apprehciiBion.  The  conception  of  Becoming  as  fire,  hovering  between 
tiie  syiubolii,'  and  tlie  real  meaiiini;  c>f  ttie  term,  was  supported  by  the  use  of 
language  which  trenm  of  functions  and  relniionfl  a.4  alflo  substantives.  But 
HeracUtus  dooa  not  disdain  tv>  \vi  Ihe  dim  idea  of  a  World-substance  stand  in  the 
hack^^rouni)  in  \n%  melaphors  (of  the  clay  kneaded  ever  auow,  of  the  drink 
continually  stirred). 

^  KurUier  iu  detail  on  this  point  in  the  following  iiecUoD. 
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and  logical  order  in  the  world  appear  as  still  identified,  prove  only 
the  undeveloped  state  of  tliouglit  which  does  not  yet  know  how  to 
separate  the  different  motives.  The  conception,  however,  which 
Heraclitus  has  grasped  with  complete  clearness,  and  carried  though 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  austere  personality,  is  that  of  order^  a 
'■  conception,  nevertheless,  whose  validity  was  for  him  as  much  a 
^^  matter  of  conviction  as  of  knowledge. 

^B  5.  In  evident  0]>i>o3ition  to  this  theory  of  the  Ephesian,  the  con- 
^Bception  of  Being  was  worked  out  by  Pcimieitidea,  the  heiui  of  the 
^BSIeatic  School,  and  the  most  inijiortant  tiiinker  of  this  period.  Yet 
I  it  is  not  easy  to  reconstruct  his  formulation  of  this  conception  from 
I  the  few  fragments  of  his  did.ai'tio  popm,  the  quite  unique  character 
1  of  which  consists  in  the  union  of  dryest  abstraction  with  grand  a:id 
^ftrich  imagery.  That  there  is  a  Being  (<<m  yap  cfvoi),  is  for  the  Ele- 
^■atic  a  postulate  of  such  cogent  evidence  that  he  only  states  this 
position  without  proving  it,  and  that  he  explains  it  only  by  a  nega- 
tive turn  of  thought  which  first  discloses  to  us  completely  the  sense 
in  which  we  are  to  understand  his  main  thought,  "Non-l)eing" 
{fu)  ttvtu),  he  adds,  or  that  which  "is*'  not  (to  ^i^  iw),  cannot  be 
and  cannot  be  thought.     For  all  thought  is  in  relation  to  a  some- 

P thing  that  w,  wliich  forms  its  content.^     This  view  of  the  correla-i 
tive  nature  of  Being  and  consciousness  leads  so  far  with  Farmenides 
that  the  two,  thought  and  Being,  are  declared  to  be  fully  identical. 
Ko  thought  to  whose  content  Being  does  not  belong,  —  no  Being 
that  is  not  thought:  thought  and  Being  are  the  same. 

These  propositions,  which  look  so  abstractly  ontological  if  we  con- 
_  sider  only  the  words,  take  on  quite  another  meaning  when  we  con- 
^Hlider  that  the  fragments  of  the  great  Elean  leave  no  doubt  na  to 
^"^what  he  desired  to  have  regarded  as  '*  Being"  or  that  which  **is." 
I  This  was  corporenUty^  materiality  (to  trkiov).  For  him,  *'  being"  and 
I  "filling  sf>ace"  are  the  same.  This  '•  Being,"  this  function  of  filling 
\  space,  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  case  of  all  tlmt  '*  is  "  ;  there  is, 
I  therefore,  only  the  one,  single  Being  which  has  no  internal  distiuo- 
^^bions.  "  Non-being,**  or  what  is  not  [has  nnt  the  attribute  of  Being], 
^K^eans,  accordingly,  incorporeality,  empty  space  (to  kcvov).  This 
double  meaning  of  the  ilvai  (Being)  employed  by  Parmenides,  ao- 
»nliug  t-o  which  the  word  means  at  one  time  "  the  full  "  and  at  an- 
er  tiTue  "  lleality,"  leads  then  to  the  proposition  that  empty  sjtace 
unot  be, 

Kow    for   the   naTve,   sensuous   way  of  looking  at  things  whicli 
rks  even  in  these  principles  of  Farmenides,  the  separateness  of 


JV.,  ed.  K&rsten,  w.  &4  ff. 
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things,  by  virtue  of  which  they  present  themselves  in  their  plurality 
ami  niullijilk'ity,  consists  in  their  separation  by  empty  space ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand^  all  that  takes  place  in  the  oor]X}real  world,  t.e. 
all  motion,  consists  in  the  change  of  place  which  the  "  full "  experi- 
ences in  the  '*  empty"  (or  the  "Void").  If,  therefore,  the  Void  is 
not  real  or  actual,  then  the  pluralUy  atul  motion  of  indivUlual  thing$ 
'  cannot  be  reaZ. 

The  number  and  variety  of  things  presented  in  co-existenoe  and 
succession  by  experience  had  given  the  Milesians  occasion  to  ask 
for  the  common  abiding  ground  of  which  all  these  things  were 
metamorphoses.  When,  however,  the  conception  of  cosmic  sub- 
stance or  world-stuff  has  culminated  with  Parmenides  in  the  con- 
ception of  Being,  there  seems  so  little  possibility  of  uniting  these 
individual  things  with  it,  that  reality  is  denied  theia,  and  the  one 
unitary  Being  remains  also  the  only  being.*  The  conception  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  explanation  has  so  developed  internally  that  to 
maintain  it  involves  the  denial  of  that  which  was  to  he  explained 
by  it.  In  this  sense  the  Eleattc  doctrine  is  a^osmism :  the  mani- 
foldness  of  things  has  sunk  in  the  All-one :  the  latter  alone  **  is/' 
the  former  are  deception  and  seeming. 

According  to  Parmenides,  however,  we  are  to  predicate  of  the 
One  that  it  is  eternal,  has  never  come  into  being,  is  imperishable, 
and  especially  (as  Xenopluines  had  maintain«d)  that  it  is  through 
and  through  one  in  kind,  one  with  itself,  without  any  distinctions 
or  differences,  i.e.  completely  homogeneous  and  absohitely  unchange- 
able. He  follows  Xteuophanes  also  in  regarding  the  One  as  limited, 
'  complete,  and  definitive.  Being  is  then  a  well-rounded  sphere,  per- 
fectly homogeneous  within  itself,  and  this  only  and  unitary  world- 
body  is  at  the  same  time  the  world-thowjht^  simple,  excluding  all 

particulars  from  itself :   to  yap  irXiov  iirri  vnrjfUL. 

6.  All  these  attempts,  in  part  fantastic,  in  part  regardlessly 
abstract,  were  needed  in  order  to  ^in  the  presupjjositions  for  the 
development  of  the  first  usable  conc:e|)tions  for  apprehending  Nature. 
For  important  as  were  the  motives  of  thought  that  had  come  to 
recognition  therein,  neither  the  world-stuff  or  cosmic  mutter  of  the 
Milesians,  nor  the  "Fire-Becoming"  of  Heraclitus,  nor  the  Being  of 
Parmenides  were  available  for  explaining  Nature.  Now  the  imper- 
fection of  the  first  had  become  clear  through  the  contrast  which 

1  A  lE^at  r61e  in  these  considerEtloiu  nf  the  Kleaticn  \8  obviously  playei)  by 
the  ambiiTiivies  in  language,  by  wbicb,  on  the  one  hand,  the  l»  means  both 
numerical  unity  and  also  quatilative  unity  or  simplicity,  while  tbo  verb  c2mu  has 
not  only  the  fiuiclioii  of  the  copula,  but  also  the  meaning  of  "  Reality/' 

■  Hence,  torma  like  "  nitttoririllsin  •'  and  "  idealism  "  do  not  apply  to  this  oalre 
identiflcation  of  cunsciouMness  and  ita  object,  the  ourporeal  world. 


I 
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.jparated  the  two  latter  as  by  a  gulf,  and  with  the  reoognition  of 
this,  oc^jasiou  was  giveu  for  the  more  independent  investigators  of 
the  next  period  to  separate  in  tlieir  eonceptious  the  two  motifs 
(being  and  becoming),  and  by  setting  them  over  against  one  another 
to  think,  out  new  forms  of  relation,  out  of  which  permanently  valua- 
ble eategories  for  the  knowledge  of  Nature  resulted. 

These  mediating  attemjUs  have  in  eouimon,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
recognition  of  the  Eleatic  jMJStulate  that  that  which  "is!*  must  be 
thought  throughout  not  only  as  eternal,  without  a  beginning  and 
imi>erishable,  but  also  as  homogeneous,  and  as  regards  its  qualities 
unchangeable;  on  the  other  hand,  linwever,  they  assent  also  to  the 
thought  of  Heraclitus  that  an  undeniable  reality  belongs  to  Becom- 
ing and  change  {Oe»'hehen),  and  so  to  the  manifoldness  of  things. 
Common  to  them,  also,  in  their  adjustment  of  these  two  needs  of 
thought  is  the  attempt  to  assume  VkpluraUty  of  beings,  each  of  which 
should  satisfy  for  itself  the  postulate  of  Parmenides ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  changing  their  spatial  relations,  they  were  to 
bring  about  the  changeful  variety  of  individual  things  which  expe- 
rience shows.  If  the  Milesians  had  spoken  of  qualitative  changes 
of  the  cosmic  substance  or  mattir,  the  Eleatic  principle  liad  ex- 
cluded the  possibility  of  it ;  if,  nevertheless,  change  ought  to  receive 
recognition,  as  with  Heraclitus,  and  be  attributed  to  Being  itself, 
it  must  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  change  which  leaves  untouched 
the  qualities  of  the  existent.  Such  a  change,  however,  was  think- 
able only  as  a  change  of  plao^,  i.e.  as  motion.  The  investigators  of 
Nature  in  the  fifth  century  maintained,  therefore,  with  the  Eleatios, 
the  (qualitative)  unchangeableiiess  of  the  existent,  but  against  the 
Eleatics,  its  plurality  and  motion ;  ^  with  Hcraclitus,  they  insisted 
upon  the  realitj-  of  occurrence  an<i  change,  and  against  Heraclitus, 
upon  the  Being  of  permanent  and  unchangeable  substances  as  under- 
lying and  producing  tlie  same.  Their  oonimon  view  is  this:  there 
is  a  plurality  of  existing  beings  which,  unchangeable  in  them- 
selves, make  the  chauge  and  variety  of  individual  things  compre- 
henaible. 

7.  This  principle  seems  to  have  been  asserted  first  and  in  its 
most  imperfect  form  by  Empedoclesj  —  in  a  form,  however,  that  was 
widely  influential  historically.  He  put  forward  as  *'  tlementif'* '  the 
four  which  are  still  current  in  the  popular  modes  of  thought, —  earth, 


*  Later  ( Plain.  Th^aet.  181  D  ;  Arist.  r«r.  lor.),  dXAo/oKrit  (i]ualiUtive  chanRe) 
and  vefn^opA  ( cliaii^  of  place)  are  contrasted  aa  species  of  Klyriffis  or  ^rro^Xi^. 
In  reality  this  m  done  hew,  tliough  the  ternm  are  as  yet  lacking. 

'  Iiistt-ad  of  the  later  expn-saion  jrotx'ta*  we  find  in  Euiptidocles  the  more 
poetic  term  "  njoU  of  all  thingh,"  ^itt^fMra. 
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water,  air,  and  fire*  Each  of  these  is  according  to  this  system,,' 
I  witlioitt  beginning  and  imperishable,  homogeneous  and  unehangft-] 
able,  but  at  the  same  time  divisible  into  parts,  and  in  these  partV'. 
cjapable  of  cliange  of  place.  Out  of  the  mixture  of  tlie  elements* 
arise  individual  things,  which  in  turn  cease  to  exist  when  the  mix- 
ture is  separated  into  the  elements;  to  the  kind  of  mixture  ma4ie 
are  due  the  various  qualities  of  individual  things,  which  are  oftea 
different  from  the  pniperties  of  the  elements  themselves.  H 

At  the  same  time  the  note  of  unchangeableness  and  a  deviation 
from  the  Milesian  Hylozoism  assert  themselves  in  the   system  of 
Kmpedocles  to  the  extent  that  lie  could  not  assign  independent  ca- 
pacity of  motion  to  these  material  elements  which  experience  only 
changing  states  of  motion  and  mechanical  mixings.     On  this  ac^count 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  ca»»e  of  motion  independent  of  the  four 
'elements.     As  snch  a  cause  he  designated  ^#w  and  hate.     The  out- ™ 
come,  however,  of  this  first  attempt  to  set  over  against  a  dead  matter, B 
deprived  by  abstraction  of  all  motion  of  its  own,  the  force  which 
moves  it,   as   a   met;iphy3i(%i.lly  indej»endent   something,  was   very  ^ 
obscure.     Love  and  hate  are,  with  Empedocles,  not  mere  propertiea,fl 
functions,  or   relatiuns   of   the   elements,   but    rather    independent 
powers  set  over  against  them  ;  but  how  we  arc  to  think  the  reality 
of  these  moving  forces  is  not  disclosed  in  any  satisfactory  way  in  thdH 
fragments.'    Only  this  seems  certain,  that  in  fixing  the  dual  nature 
of  the  principle  of  motion  the  thought  was  also  operative  that  two 
distinct  causes,  love  and  hate,  were  requisite  to  account  for  th^H 
good  and  the  evil  in  the  change  of  things  of  our  exj^rience,*  —  a  first 
indication  that  determinations  of  "worth  "or  value  are  beginning 
to  be  introduced  into  the  theory  of  Nature. 

8.   Empedocles  thought  it  possible  to  derive  the  special  qualiti* 
of  individual  things  from  the  proper  mixture  of  the  four  elements 
whether  he  attempted  so  to  derive  them,  and  if  so,  how,  we  do  n( 
indeed   know.     This   difficulty  was  avoided   by  Atiaxagoras,  who,' 
I  from  the   Eleatic  principle  that  nothing  that  is  can  arise  or  pass 
away,  drew  the  conclusion  that  as  many  elements  must  be  assumed 

1  Aside  from  clcpeiidenco  uptm  bin  predecessors,  bis  selection  wiu  pvidrnttj^^fl 
due  to  the  inclination  to  rognni  the  diffen^nl  stAtes  of  ^cgre^Unn  as  the  orlginui^l 
essence  of  things.     No  imfHtriaiice  sceiiiH  tn  have  attached  to  the  nuuilter  f<iur, 
in  this.     'Hip  dialectical  cnnstntction  which  riato  and  Aristotle  gave  for  ihia  ia 
quite  remote'  from  the  thought  of  the  Acricentine. 

'  If  0(Xia  and  wiicot  are  ficoaisionally  conutfHl  by  tiie  later  recorders  as  fifth 
and  sixth  dpx4  <^f  KmpediicleA.  we  miiKt  not  infer  from  tliin  that  he  regarded 
them  as  sulistance-s.  His  obscure  and  almost  niythicnl  t(>rminnlo)ry  n^Kls.  for 
the  most  part,  upon  the  fact  that  otmc-eptiontt  itiandtng  for  function.^  are  substan- 
tives in  language.  >  Arint.  MH.  I.  4,  684  b  .32. 

*  He  called  them  vwip/tmra  (seeds  of  things),  or  aUo  simply  x/^^ma^a  (sab- 
Btances). 
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there  are  fiimple  substances  in  the  things  of  experience,  meaning 
by  simple  substam-es  tliose  which  on  repeated  division  always  sep- 
arate into  parts  <inalitatively  the  same  with  their  wholes.  Such 
mentary  substances  were  later,  in  at^oordance  with  his  detinition, 
led  homoiomeriai.  At  that  time,  however,  when  only  mechanical 
vision  or  change  of  temperature  were  known  as  means  of  in^'esti- 
tion,  this  conception  of  element  (in  principle  entirely  t'orrespond- 
ing  to  the  conceptions  of  the  chemistry  of  to-<lay)  applied  to  the 
ater  part  of  the  substances  given  in  experience'  and  on  tliat  ac- 
unt  Anaxagoras  maintained  that  there  were  conntlesn  ele^nents  dif- 
fering iu  form,  colour,  and  taste.  Ue  held  that  tliey  were  present 
throughout  the  entire  nniverse  in  a  very  finely  divided  state.  ThtMr 
coming  together  or  comfwunding  {ovyKptat^)  constitutes  the  arising, 
eir  sejKiratiou  (&aK/>t(ns)  the  passing  away,  of  individual  things. 
ere  IB,  aticordingly,  something  of  every  substance  present  in  every- 
:  it  is  only  for  our  sensuous  apprehension  that  the  individual 
takes  on  the  properties  of  that  substance  or  of  those  sub- 
nces  which  may  be  present  in  a  prefxmderating  degi-ee. 
The  elements,  as  the  true  l>eing,  are  reganled  now  by  Anaxagoras 
o  as  eternal,  without  Iwginniug  or  end,  unchangeable,  and  though^ 
ovable  in  3]tace,  yet  not  iu  motion  of  thi'mselves.  Here,  too,  then, 
we  must  ask  for  a  force  which  is  the  c-attse  of  motion.  Since,  bow- 
er, this  force  must  be  regarded  as  existent,  a  something  that  is, 
axagoras  hit  upon  the  ex}>edieDb  of  assigning  it  to  a  special, 
single  sort  of  matter  or  elementary  substance.  This  forve-element 
or  motive-matter  (Betretjuuyjistoff)  is  conceived  to  be  the  lightest  and^ 
most  mobile  of  all  elements.  In  distinction  from  all  the  others  it  is 
t  one  of  the  homoiomeriai  which  alone  is  in  motion  of  itself,  and 
municiites  this  its  ovn\  motion  to  the  rest;  it  moves  itself  and 
e  rest.  To  determine  the  inner  nature  of  this  •'  force-substance," 
wever,  two  lines  of  thought  unite:  the  proi)crty*of  originating  mo- 
n  is,  for  the  naive  mode  of  looking  at  tilings,  the  surest  sign  of  the 
imate;  this  exceptional  kind  of  matter,  th«*n,  which  is  self-moved, 
t  be  animate  matter  or  "soul-stuff"  {SHetentUoff),  its  quality 
st  be  animate  or  psychical.'  And,  secondly,  a  power  is  known 
ugh  its  effect:  if,  now,  this  motive-matter  is  the  cause  of  the 
rmation  of  the  world,  to  bring  alK>ut  which  it  has  separated  out 
e  remaining  idle  elements,  then  wo  must  be  able  to  know  its 
nature  from  this  which  it  has  accomplished.  But  the  universe,  in 
cular  the  regular  revolution  of  the  stars,  makes  the  impression 


1  Acc^irdlni;  to  the  fragmenlR  of  Anaxagtiras.  bones,  flesh,  and  marrow  also ; 
th«  other  hand,  the  metals. 
'  [The  Greek  ^uxi  "^^  Germao  Setle  Include  bfith  theae  meanings.] 
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of  beautiful  aud  purposive  order  (icoa^iot).  Such  a  mastering 
gigantic  masses  in  a  harmoiiiuus  system,  —  this  undisturbed  circUi 
of  countloss  worlds,  on  which  Anaxagoras  turned  his  wondorin| 
contemplation,  it  seemed  to  him  could  be  the  result  only  of  a  mil 
arranging  the  movements  according  to  ends,  and  ruling  them.  Ft 
this  reason  he  characterised  the  force-substance  as  Reason  {vov^) 
as  "  ThougiU-iUxtffy 
^,  The  mi  of  Anaxagoras  is  then  a  stuff  or  substance,  a  corporeal 
element,  homogeneous,  unproducwd,  aud  imperishable,  diffused  in  a 
finely  divided  state  throughout  the  universe;  different  from  the 
other  substances,  however,  not  only  in  degree,  as  being  the  finest^ 
lightest,  and  most  mobile,  but  also  in  essence,  since  it  alone  is  self- 
moved,  and  by  vii-tue  of  its  own  motion  moves  the  other  elements  in 
the  purposive  way  which  we  recognise  in  the  order  of  the  world. 
This  emphasising  of  the  order  in  the  universe  is  a  Heraclitic  element 
in  the  teaching  of  Anaxagoras,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
ordered  movements  to  a  rational  cause  of  them,  acting  according  to 
ends,  is  the  6rst  instance  of  the  teleological  exj>lancUion  of  nature,^ 
With  this  procedure  a  conception  of  worth  (  Werihbegriff) — namely, 
beauty  and  perfection  —  is  made  a  principle  of  explanation  in  tha^H 
theoretical  field  also.  -  ^1 

9.    The  Atomism  of  Le^icippua  develo|)ed  from  the  Eleatic  concep- 
tion of  Being  in  a  direction  opposite    to  that  just  traced.     While 
£ni(>edocles  maintained  that  some,and  Anaxagoras  that  all,  qualities 
were  metaphysically  primitive,  the  founder  of  tiie  school  of  Alxierfl^f 
remained  in  accord  with  the  position  of  I'armenides.  that  no  **  Being'*^ 
belongs  to  any  of  all  the  various  qualitative  determinati<ms  exiubited 
by  experience,  and  that  the  sole  property  of  Being  is  the  property  of 
filling  space,  corj}ore(iUtyf  to  trKiov.     If  now,  however,  the  plurality  of 
things,  and  the  mutations  taking  place  among  them  as  they  come 
and  go,  were  to  h€  made  intelligible,  then  instead  of  the  single  world- 
body,  with  no  internal  distinctions  which  Parmenides  had  taught,  *^— 
plurality  of  such  must  be  assumed,  seiNimted  from  one  another,  nol^l 
by  other  Being,  but  by  that  which  is  not  Being,  Non-being:  i.e.  by  the 
incorporeal,  by  empttf  apace.    This  entity,  then,  which  is  Non-being  [t.e. 
not  Being  in  the  true  sense],  must  have  in  its  turn  a  kind  of  Beinf 
or  of  metaphysical  reality  ascribed  to  it,'  and  Leucippus  regarded  i1 


>  As  such  he  wa»  praised  hy  Plato  {Phatd.  97   B),  and   overestimated 
Aristotle  {Met.  I.  .3,  9»4  b).     Cf.,  howi^ver.  §  5.    The  modoms  (He(?pJ)  hai 
added  the  further  over-estimnte  of  seeking;  to  interpret  the  rotri  as  an  imniKt 
rial  principle.     But  the  fragments  (Simpl.  Phya.  (D.)  .'W    156,  III)  leave  n( 
doubt  that  ihU  Ii«bit'«t,  purest  elcuient,  whicti  Jih-h  not  ininRle  with  the  rei 
but  onlv  plays  alxutt  them  aud  moves  thcni  as  living  force,  was  also  a  spaoi 
filling  matter  or  8tu0.  *  Plut,  Adv.  Cot.  4,  2.  1100. 
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as  the  unlimited,  the  avupov^  in  contrast  with  the  limitation  which 
Being  jtroper  possesses,  according  to  Parmenides.  Leuuippua,  there- 
fore, shatters  in  pieces  the  world-body  of  Parmenidea,  and  scatters 
its  parts  through  infinite  space.  Each  of  these  parts,  however,  is, 
like  the  absolute  Being  of  Parmenides,  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
without  beginning,  indestructible,  homogencou.s,  limited,  anil  indi- 
visible. Hence  these  portions  of  Being  are  called  atoras,  arofUA; 
and  for  the  reasons  which  had  led  Anaximander  to  his  concept 
of  the  airtipw  Leucippus  maintained  that  there  were  countless 
nunil)ers  of  such  atoms,  infinitLdy  varied  in  form.  Their  size  must 
be  taken  as  imperceptibly  small,  since  all  things  in  our  experience 
are  divisible.  Since,  however,  they  all  possess  only  the  one  like/ 
quality  of  filling  apace,  differences  between  them  can  be  only  quaii-' 
titative;  differences  in  size,  form,  and  situation. 

Out  of  such  metaphysical  considerations  grew  the  concept  of  the 
atom,  which  has  proved  so  fruitful  for  the  tlieoretical  science  of 
Nature  just  because,  as  was  evident  alrea^ly  in  the  system  of  Leu- 
cippus,  it  contains  the  postulate  that  all  qualitative  differences 
exhibited  by  Nature  are  to  be  reduced  to  quantitative.  The  things 
which  wft  perceive,  Lencippus  taught,  are  combinations  of  atoms; 
they  arise  when  atoms  unite,  and  pass  away  when  they  part  The 
properties  which  we  perceive  in  these  complexes  are  only  seeming 
or  appeArance ;  there  exist  in  truth  only  the  determinations  of  size, 
form,  arrangement,  and  situation  of  the  individual  atoms  which 
constitute  Iteing. 

Empty  space  is,  acconlingly,  the  pre8upi>o8ition  as  well  for  the 
uniting  and  separating  of  atoms  as  for  their  separateness  and  shape. 
All  "  becoming,*'  or  change,  is  in  its  essence  motion  of  atoms  in  apace. 
If  we  ask  for  the  ground  of  this  motion  of  tlie  atoms,'  since  space 
as  properly  not  a  true  Being  cannot  be  allowed  as  cause,  and 
Atomism  recognises  nothing  as  actual  except  space  and  the  atoms,  | 
this  ground  can  l>e  sought  only  in  the  atoms  themselves;  'i.e.  the 
atoms  are  of  themselves  in  motion,  and  this,  their  independent  mo- 
tion, is  as  truly  without  beginning  and  end  as  is  their  being.  And  as 
the  atomj  are  indefinitely  varied  in  size  and  form,  and  completely 
independent  of  one  another,  so  their  original  motions  are  infinite  in 
variety.  They  fly  confusedly  about  in  infinite  space,  which  knows 
no  above  and  below,  no  within  and  without,  eat^h  for  itself,  until 
their  accidental  meeting  leads  to  the  formation  of  things  and  worlds. 
The  separation  between  the  conceptions  of  matter  and  moving  force 

>  Arist.  PAyji  Vfll.  1,  252  a  :t2,  iwy.s  of  tho  AtoinUu  thftt  th<>y  did  not  ajik  an 
Co  the  urigia  uf  mutioo  — ua  matmr  of  uuurtfe,  fur  they  declared  uiutiuu  ilsoK 
to  be  frrta#-lei«  (cf.  MH  I,  4). 
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which  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras,  each  in  his  way,  had  attempted^ 
was  thus  in  turu  alx)lished  by  the  At^imists.  They  ascribed  to  the 
part.if'Ie8  of  matter  tlje  caitac.itVi  not  indeed  of  qualitative  change 
(dAAoiWw),  but  of  iiiiiepeHderd  motion  (mivrjtm  in  the  narrower  aensei„j 
equivalent  to  vtpi^wpd)^  and  took  up  again  in  this  sense  the  principle 
of  Milesiau  hyluzoism. 

10.    In  opposition  bo  these  pluralistic  83rBtems,  Zeno^  the  friend 
and  disciple  of  Parmeuides,  sought  to  defend  the  Eleatic  doctrine  by 
setting  forth  the  contrarlictions  in  which  the  assumption  of  a  plunil- 
ity  of  Beings  is  involved.     As  regards  size,  he  pointed  out.  it  fol- 
lows that  the  totality  of  Being  must  be  on  the  one  hand  infinitely 
small,  on  the  other  hand  infinitely  great:   infinitely  small,  becausft^B 
the  combination  of  any  number  whatever  of  parts,  each  of  which  il^| 
to  \}e  infinitely  small,  never  yields  anything  more  than  an  infiniU^ly 
small  sum  ;  *    infinitely  great,  on  the  contrary,  because  the  bound- 
ary which  is  to  separate  two  [larts  must  itself  \)e  an  existent  some- 
thing, I.e.  spatial  ni;igiiitude,  which  again  is  itself  separated  froi 
the  two  parts  by  a  boundary  of  which  the  same  holds  true,  and 
on  in  inflnitum.     From  the  latter  argument,  which  was  called  tlu 
from   dichotomy   (the   iit   Sixorofiia^) ^  Zeno   reasoned   also   that 
regards  number,  what  is  must  be  unlimited,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  noraplete  Being,  not  in  process  of  becoming,  is  to  be  regarded 
also  as  numerically  limited  [i.e.  as  complete].     And  just  as  with  th^H 
assumption  of  the  *' many,*'  so  the  position  that  empty  space  is  rojif^l 
is  held  to  refute  itself  by  a  regress  ad  infinitum:  if  all  that  is  is  in 
space,  and  thus  space  is  itself  an  existing  entity,  then  it  must  itsel{^H 
be  in  a  spm^e,  and  this  last  likewise,  etc.     When  the  concept  of  ihol^l 
infinite,  to  which  the  Atomists  had  given  a  new  turn,  became  thus 
prominent,  all  the  enigmas  involved  in  it  for  the  contrasting  pointa 
of  view  of  intellect  and  sense-perception  beca.me  prominent  also,  an 
Zeno  used  them  \a>  involve  in  a  retiuctio  ad  absMrdum  the  opponen 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  one,  self-limited  Being. 

This  dialectic,  however,  cut  both  ways,  as  was  shown  in  the  El 
atic  School  itself,  by  the  fact  that  a  cotenifwrary  of  Zeno,  ^feh'^fHH 
who  shared  his  opinions,  saw  himself  forced  to  declare  tliat  tin 
Being  of  Parmenides  was  as  unlimited  in  space  as  in  time.     For 
Being  can  arise  neither  from  other  Being  nor  from  Xon-being, 
it  can  be  limited  neither  by  existing  Being  (for  then  there  must 
a  second  Being),  nor  by  a  non-existent  (for  then  this  non-existe 
must  be) :  a  line  of  argument  more  consistent  from  a  purely  the 


ne- 

i 


s  The  argument  can  be  directed  only  against  Atomism,  and  applies  to 
weakly. 
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retical  point  oC  view  than  the  poaition  of  the  master,  which  had 
been  inflvienced  by  determinations  of  worth. 

11.  The  Pythagoreans  took  a  mediating  position  in  these  ques- 
tions :  for  this,  as  for  their  other  doctrines,  they  were  happily  fitted 
by  their  employment  with  mathematics,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  prosecuted  this  study.  Its  chief  direction  seems  to  have  been 
arithmetit^l ;  even  the  geometrical  knowledge  ascribed  to  them  (as 
the  well-known  proposition  named  after  Pythagoras)  amounts  to  a 
linear  representation  of  simple  relations  between  numbers  (3'H-4* 
=  5*,  etc.).  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  general  relations  of  construc- 
tions in  space  only  that  the  Pythagoreans  founil  numlwrs  to  bo  the 
determining  principles;  the  same  was  found  to  be  true  also  in  such 
phenomena  of  the  corporeal  world  as  they  were  chiefly  engaged 
with.  Their  theoretical  investigations  concerning  music  taught  them 
that  harmony  was  based  uimn  simple  numerical  relations  of  the 
length  of  the  strings  (octiive,  third,  fourth),  and  their  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  which  was  far  advanced,  led  tliem  to  the  view  tliat 
the  harmony  prevailing  in  the  motions  in  the  heavenly  bodies  had, 
like  the  harmony  in  music,'  its  grouud  in  an  order,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  various  spheres  of  the  universe  moved  about  a  com- 
mon centre  at  intervals  Kxetl  by  numbers.  Sugge8tit)ns  so  various 
9A  these  mentioned]  seem  to  have  united  to  evoke  in  a  roan  like 
I'hiioinu9  the  thought,  that  the  i>ermanent  Being  which  philosophy  / 
was  seeking  was  to  be  found  in  nnmbera.  ;  In  contrast  with  the 
changing  things  of  experience  mathematical  conceptions  possess  as 
regartls  their  content  the  marks  of  a  validity  not  subject  to  time 

they  are  eternal,  without  beginning,  imi>erishable,  unchangeable, 

d  even  immovable ;  and  while  they  thus  satisfy  the  Eleatic  postu- 
ete  for  Being,  they  present,  on  the  otlier  hand,  fixed  relations,  — 
that  rhythmical  order  which  Heraclitus  had  demanded.  Thus,  then, 
the  Pj-thagoreans  found  the  abiding  essense  of  the  world  in  the 
mathematical  relations,  and  in  particular  in  numbers,  —  a  solution 
of  the  problem  more  abstract  than  the  Milesian,  more  capable  of 
being  represented  to  perception  or  imagination  than  the  Kleatic, 
clearer  than  the  Heraclitic,  more  difficult  than  those  offered  by 
cotemporary  mediating  attempts,  "^ 

The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers,  as  carried  out  by  them,  was 
attached  partly  to  the  numerous  observations  they  had  made  on  the 
arithmetical  relations,  partly  to  analogies  which  they  discovered  or 
sometimes  artificially  introduced,  between  numerical  and  philosophi- 
cal xjroblems.     The  definite  nature  of  each  individual  number  and 


1  Oat  of  tbts  analogy  arose  the  fantutic  idea  of  the  b&rmnny  o!  the  spheres. 
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the  endlessness  of  the  number  series  must  indeed  liave  at  6rst  su| 
gested  that  reality  belongs  as  well  to  the  limited  as  to  the  unlimited, 
and  by  transferrin^^  this  thought  into  the  geometrical  si»here  the 
Pythagoreanu  (Mime  to  recognise,  in  addition  to  the  elements  as  th< 
limited,  a  Reality  as  belonging  also  to  space  as  the  unlimited  voi 
They  thought  of  the  elements,  however,  as  determined  by  the  formi 
of  the  simple  solids:   tire  by  the  tetrahedron,  earth  by  the  cu) 
air  by  the  octahedron,  water  by  the  icosahedron,  and  a  fifth  materii 
aether,  which  they  added  as  the  celestial  element  to  the  four  terres-' 
trial  elements  iiasumed  by   Empedocles,  by  the  dodecaliedronJ     In 
these  conreptions  the  prevailing  idea  wjis  this :  eorport>aJCty^  or  the 
essential  qwility  of  1>odies,  consists  in  the  mathematical  limitatioi 
of  the  utdimited,  in  the  shupiny  out  of  space  into  forms.    Mathemat 
eal  forms  are  made  the  essence  of  ]>hy8ical  re^ility. 

The  l*ythagoreans  further  believeil  that  in  the  antithesis  betw< 
the  limited  and  the  unlimited  they  recognised  the  antithesis  foui 
in  numbers  between  tlie  od<l  and  the  even;'  and  this  antithesis  w; 
again  identified  with  that  l>ctwecn  the  perfect  and  the  imperfd 
the  good  and  the  l>a<l,'  in  this  last  ease  not  without  the  LnAuence 
old  ideas  connected  with  the  religious  faith  of  the  oracles.     Their" 
WeifitiiHchatiuiiff   bectimes   thus   dualfstic:   over  against  the  limite*!, 
odd,  perfect,  and  good  stands  the  limitless,  even,  imperfect,  and  bad. 
As,  however,  both  principles  are  united  in  the  number  one,*  which 
has  the  value  of  an  even  as  well  }is  of  an  odd  number,  so  in  the 
world  as  a  whole  these  antitheses  are  adjusted  to  form  a  harmoni 
The  world  is  harmony  of  numbers. 

Some  of  the  Pythagoreans,*  moreover,  sought  to  trace  out  through 
the  various  realms  of  experience  that  fundamental  antithesis,  in  the 
assumption  of  which  all  the  school  were  agreed,  and  so  a  table  of  te^_ 
/Kiir«  o/oppo^t/e«  came  into  existence:  viz.  limited  and  uulimited-^| 
odd  and  even — one  and  many — right  and  left  —  male  and   female 
—  at  rest  and  in  motion  — straight  and  curved  —  light  and  dark 


1 


'  While  the  main  line  of  the  PylhagoroanR  thus  followed  Rmpcdocloft,  a  Ut 
EophantOK.  conceived  uf  tliitt  Umitaiioii  of  space  in  the  Hcnse  of  Atomism. 

'  The  reanon  presented  for  this,  viz.  that  even  numbera  penult  of  bisection 
to  intinily  (?).  is  indeed  very  qiiesUoiiablB  and  aniflcial  (Simpl.  Phyfi.  D.  106« 
455, 20).  ^ 

>  Nor  must  we  here  ovrrlor>k  the  factor  which  had  already  asAertcd  itself  wU^^I 
Xenophaues  and  Harmonide^,  viz.  that  to  the  Greek  the  conceptioa  of  measa^H 
was  one  that  had  a  high  ethical  worth ;  ao  that  the  infinite^  which  deridea  «kU 
measure,  muitt  to  him  appear  imperfect,  while  the  definite  or  limited  (ircirf^M'-_ 
fUwow)  was  necewtarilv  regarded  as  more  valuable. 

*  Arist  .VW.  1.  T),  "08«  a  10. 

A  Or  men  HLaiidin^  in  dose  relations  with  Pythagoreanism,  such  as  the  ph]! 
cian   AlcinAH)n,  a  ptrhapa  aimiewhat   older  coDlemjHirary  of    I'hilolaua. 
AriBt.  Met.  I.  6,  080  a  22. 
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good  and  bad  —  square  and  oblong  or  with  unequal  sides.  This  is 
evidently  a  collection  put  togetlier  without  system,  to  fill  out  the 
sacred  number  ten,  but  an  attempt  at  an  articulation  may  at  least  be 
recognised. 

In  accordance,  then,  with  this  or  a  simiW  scheme  the  Pythagoreans 
exerted  themselves  to  make  an  order  of  thin<^  corresponding  to  the 
system  of  Tuimhers,  by  iissigning  tlie  furulaniental  cnnceptions  in 
every  dej>artment  of  knowledge  to  variouB  numbers,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  adjudging  to  every  individual  uumber,  but  especially  to  those 
from  one  to  ten,  determining  significance  in  the  various  spheres  of 
reality.  The  fantastic  nature  of  the  symbolic  interpretation  into 
which  they  fell  in  doing  this  must  yet  not  cause  us  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  attempt  was  therewith  made  to  recognise  an  abiding  order 
of  (hi nga  which  coulil  U*  gni3])ed  and  expressed  in  cojweptiojis,  and  to 
tiud  the  ultimate  ground  of  this  onler  in  viaUu^nialical  relations, 

Nor  did  it  escape  the  notice  of  the  Pythagoreans  themselves, 
notably  of  the  later  members  of  the  school,  that  numbers  could  not 
be  called  the  principles  (li^x^t)  uf  things  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  various  ''stuffs,"  or  kinds  uf  matter,  to  the 
elements,  etc.,  that  things  have  not  arisen  out  of  them,  but  are 
formed  according  to  them ;  and  perhaps  they  best  and  most  effec- 
tively express  their  thoughts  when  they  say  that  all  things  are 
copies  or  imitations  of  numbers.  With  this  conception  the  world  of 
mathematical  forms  was  thought  as  a  higher,  more  original  reality, 
of  which  the  empirical  reality  was  held  to  be  only  a  copy:  to  the 
fi>rmer  belonged  abiding  Being;  the  latter  w;4s  the  contrasted  world 
of  BecomLDg  and  change. 

§  5.   ConoeptioaB  of  Cosiuio  Processefl.' 

C  Ilardy,  Der  Begriff  dtr  Phyaia  in  griechischtn  fhiiosophiey  I.  Berlin,  1884. 

As  the  fact  of  change — that  is,  the  cosmic  processes  —  furnished 
the  most  immediate  occasion  for  reflection  u|>on  the  abiiling  Being, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  conceptions  of  Being  had 
as  their  ultimate  aim  only  to  make  the  processes  of  Nature  intel- 
ligible. This  task  was  indeed  occasionally  forgotten,  or  set  aside, 
in  the  development  of  the  conceptions  of  Being,  as  by  the  Kleatics ; 
but  immediately  afterward  the  further  progress  of  thouglit  proved 
to  be  determined  all  the  more  by  the  renewed  attention  given  to 


1  [Geschehen,  I  have  translated  this  word  variously  by  "change,"  *'occur- 
renw,"  **evcnt,*^  *Makinp  place."  "coming  to  pass,"  "becoming,"  etc.  The 
last,  which  is  ordinarily  iLscd  for  the  (ireek  -yf^wMOi  seemtt  hardly  broad  enough. 
The  Gerioan  meanx  any  natural  proceu  or  event. J 
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Becoming  and  change,  and  by  the  need  of  so  thinking  Being  that 
Becoming  and  change  could  not  only  be  reconciled  with  it,  but  also 
be  made  intelligible  by  it.  Hand  in  hand,  then,  with  ideas  of  Being» 
go  those  of  Becoming,  the  two  in  constant  relation  to  one  another. 

1.  To  the  lonians  the  living  activity  of  the  world  was  something 
so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  they  never  thought  of  asking  for 
a  cause  of  it.  Naive  Hylozoism  could  have  in  view  only  the  explana- 
tion of  a  particular  occurrence  or  cosmic  process.  ExplancUioHy 
however,  consists  in  reducing  what  is  striking  —  not  a  matter  of 
course  or  intelligible  in  itself  —  to  such  simpler  forms  of  occur- 
rence as  seem  to  need  no  explanation,  inasmuch  as  they  are  most 
familiar  to  our  perception.  That  things  change  their  form,  their 
qualities,  their  working  upon  one  another,  seemed  to  the  Mile* 
aians  to  require  explanation.  They  contented  themselves  in  this 
I  with  conceiving  these  changes  as  condensation  or  rarefaction  of  the 
cosmic  matter.  This  latter  process  did  not  seem  to  them  to  need  a 
farther  explanation,  though  Anaximenes  at  least  did  add,  that  these 
changes  in  the  state  of  aggregati'^n  were  connected  with  changes  in 
temperature  —  condensation  with  cooling,  rarefaction  with  growing 
warm.  This  contrast  gave  rise  to  the  arrangement  of  the  states  of 
aggregation  in  a  series  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  rarefaction 
or  condensation  of  the  primitive  matter : '  viz.  fire,  air,  water,  earth 
(or  stone). 

The  Milesians  used  these  ideas  not  only  to  explain  individual 
phenomena  of  Nature,  particularly  the  meteorological  processes  so 
important  for  a  sea-faring  people,  but  also  to  explain  the  develop- 
ment of  the  present  state  of  the  world  out  of  the  prime  matter. 
Thus  Thales  conceived  water  as  in  part  rarefying  to  form  air  and 
fire,  and  in  part  condensing  to  form  earth  and  stone ;  Anaximenes, 
starting  from  air,  taught  an  analogous  process  of  world-formation. 
As  a  result  of  these  views  it  was  assumed  that  the  earth — resting 
on  water,  according  to  the  first,  on  air,  according  to  the  second  — 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  sphere  of  air  revolving  about  it,  and  this 
sphere  of  air  w;i3  yet  again  surrounded  by  a  sphere  of  fire,  which 
either  broke  through  or  shone  through  in  the  stars. 

In  setting  forth  this  pri>co3S  of  tcorM-origination,  which  was  per- 
haps still  regardeil  by  Thales  and  Anaximander  as  a  process  occur* 
ring  once  for  alK  the  Milesians  attaolied  themselves  closely  to  the 
cosmogonic  iK»etry.*    Not  until  later  does  the  consideration  seem  to 


»  Heiuv  it  is  intellij:iblo  Ihat  thon>  wrn»  al^m  physioUu  (not  known  to  lu  by 
name>  who  wouUl  ivgani  thi»  woritl-atuff  as  an  iiitoniuMiate  siai^  between  air 
and  water,  or  betwtvn  air  ami  fln\ 

»  Hence,  also,  tho  tlesiit^ualioii  of  Iho  world-siufT  as  ^^^  v*>^*nnnin^) 
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have  gained  prevalencer  that  if  to  change  of  form  a  change  hatik  to 
the  ohgiual  form  corresponds,  and  if,  at  the  iiame  time,  matter  is 
to  be  regarded  as  not  only  eternal  but  eternally  living,  it  is  necessary 
to  assume  a  ceaseless  process  of  world-formation  and  world-destruc' 
tion,  a  cauntleis  number  of  successive  worlds} 

2.  Although  these  essential  constituents  characterise  also  the 
physical  theories  of  Ana:n'manderj  he  was  led  beyond  them  by  his 
metaphysical  oonceptiou  of  the  dmifiw.  The  infinite,  self-moved 
matter  which  was  intended  by  this  obscure  conception  was  indeed, 
as  a  whole,  to  have  no  definite  properties.  It  was  held,  however,  to 
corUain  qualUative  opposites  uHtkin  itself,  and  in  its  process  of  evolu- 
tion to  exclude  them  from  itself,  so  that  they  became  separate.* 
Anaximander  remained  then  a  Hylozoist  in  so  far  as  he  regarded 
matter  as  self-moved ;  he  had  seen,  however,  that  the  differences 
must  be  put  into  it  if  they  were  to  come  forth  out  of  it  on  occasion 
of  its  self-motion.  If,  then,  as  regards  his  doctrine  of  Being,  he  ap- 
proached the  later  theory  of  a  plurality  of  primitive  substances,  and 
abandoned  the  doctrine  that  the  primitive  matter  was  changeable  in 
quality,  he  was  yet  entirely  at  one  with  the  other  Milesians  as 
regards  his  conception  of  the  causelessness  of  the  cosmic  process,  and 
thought  that  by  the  union  of  the  two  opposites,  the  warm  and  the 
cold,  which  he  conceived  as  the  first  to  come  out  from  the  amtpoK,  he 
could  explain  water.  This  done,  he  could  proceed  with  his  cosmog- 
ony along  the  oceanic  path  taken  by  Thalcs. 

But  besides  these  physical  and  metaphysical  determinations,  the 
only  fragment'  preserved  from  him,  giving  his  own  words,  repre- 
sents the  perishing  of  things  as  an  expiation  for  injustice,  and  so 
presenta  the  first  dim  attempt  to  present  the  world-process  as 
ethical  necessity,  and  to  conceive  of  the  shadows  of  transitoriness, 
which  rest  even  on  the  bright  picture  of  Hellenic  life,  as  retribution 
for  sin.  However  doubtful  the  particular  interpretation  of  this 
utterance,  there  is  yet  without  doubt  voiced  in  it  the  need  of  giving 
to  physical  necessity  the  worth  of  an  ethical  order.  Here  Anaxi- 
mander appears  as  a  j)redecessor  of  Ileraclitus. 

3.  The  orrler  of  events  which  Heraclitus  thought  he  could  estab- 
lish as  the  only  constant  amid  the  mutation  of  things,  had  two 
esscmtial  marks,  the  harmony  ofopposites  and  the  circuit  completed  bif 


>  Thift  doctrine  wm  supported,  probably  by  Anaximander,  certainly  by 
Anazimenps.     It  la  repeated  in  Heraclitus  and  Enipedocles. 

'  Th«  dect.«ive  panages  for  lhi«  very  contr«>vorted  question  (Hitter,  Seydel, 
Zeller)  am  AriAl.  Ph^a.  T.  4,  187  a  20.  and  Simpl.  Phya.  (D.)  33'  154,  14  (after 
Tbeophraatui)  ;  also  the  continoation  of  the  paw»ge  in  the  following  note. 

>  Simpl.  PAyx.  (D.)  H*  34,  18.  Cf.  Th.  Ziegjer,  Arch.  /.  Ottch.  ±  Philoa.^ 
1. 18  n. 
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\  mailer  in  its  Kvcoeasive  changes  in  the  mtiverte.  The  observation  thai 
evtrything  in  the  wor]<l  is  in  process  of  constant  change  was 
exajjgenited  by  Heraclitus  to  the  claim  that  everything  is  con- 
tinually changing  into  its  opposite.  The  *' other  **  was  for  him  eo 
ipso  thft  opposed.  The  "flux  of  things  "  became  transformed  in  his 
poetit^  rhetoric  into  a  ceaseless  strife  of  opjosites,  and  this  strife 
(iroAc^oi)  he  declared  to  be  the  father  of  things.  All  that  seems  to. 
be  for  11  shorter  or  longer  time  is  the  product  of  opposed  mol 
and  forces  which  in  their  oi>eration  maintain  themselves  in  eipiili 
rium.  The  universe  is  thus  at  every  moment  a  unity  divided 
itself  and  again  re-united,  a  strife  which  finds  its  reconciliation, 
want  that  finds  its  satisfaction.  The  essence  of  the  world  is  th< 
invisible  harmony  in  which  all  differences  and  oppositions  are 
solved.  The  world  is  Becoming,  and  Becoming  is  unity  of  oppo- 
sites.  ^H 

These  antitheses,  according  to  the  view  of  Heraclitus,  presenH 

.  themselves  parti(?ularly  in  the  two  jtrocesses  taking  place  in  con- 
trary  dire<?tioiis,  through  which,  on  the  one  hand,  fire  bcoomes 
changed  into  all  things,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  things  change 
back  into  fire.  The  same  stages  are  passed  through  in  both 
procesHcs :  on  the  "  ivatf  downward*^  fire  passes  over,  by  condensation^, 
into  water  and  earth,  on  the  *»«xi»/  upir^ard"  earth  and  water,  by 
faction,  pass  over  into  fire;  and  these  two  ways  are  alike.  Chj 
and  counter-changf*  run  on  side  by  side,  and  the  semblance  of  a 
manent  thing  makes  its  apjx^arance  where  for  a  time  there  is 
mucW  counter<'.hange  upon  the  one  way  as  there  is  cliange  upon  thi 
other.  The  fantastic  forms  in  which  Ht^raclitus  put  these  views 
envelop  the  essential  thought  of  a  sequence  of  changes  taking  pb 
in  conformity  tf>  law,  and  of  a  continual  compensation  of  th< 
changi^s.  The  world  is  profluced  from  the  fire  in  ever-reiwal 
rhythm  and  at  fixed  intervals  of  time,  and  then  again  fiushes  up 
fire,  to  arise  from  it  anew,  a  FluEnix.' 

In  this  ceaseless  transformation  of  all  things  nothing  individual 
persists,  but  only  the  ord^-r.  in  which  the  exchange  between  t\u 
contrary  movements  is  effected,  —  the  law  of  change,  which  const 
tutes  the  meaning  and  worth  of  the  whole.  If  in  the  struggle 
tween  oppositea  it  seems  as  though  something  new  were  constantly 
arising,  this  new  is  at  the  same  time  always  a  perishing  product 
The  Becoming  of  Heraclitus  produces  no  Being,  as  the  Being  of 
Parmenide^  produces  no  Becoming. 


lual 
thaa 

illv^ 


*  In  deUiln  hill  physical,  and  especially  hw  SKtmnomical,  ideas  nre 
Uetaphyaical  inquiry  Is  more  important  wiih  him  than  explanatory  inv< 
tlon.     He  abarcB  thU  with  his  opponent,  Paniienidee. 
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4.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  Being  held  by  the  Elealics  excluded 
with  plurality  and  change,  events  or  cosmic  processes,  also.  Ac- 
cording to  their  metaphysi<w  an  event  or  occurrence  is  incomprehen- 
sible, it  is  impossible.  This  metaphysics  tolerates  no  physics. 
Parraenides  denies  to  time,  as  to  8pa<!e,  independent  reality  (oAAo 
TopcK  rot)  iorroi):  for  him  there  is  only  timeless  Being  with  no  dis- 
tinctions. Although  Parmenides  added  to  the  tirst  part  of  his  didac- 
tic poem,  which  pref^ents  the  doctrine  of  Being,  a  second  part  which 
treats  physical  problems,  this  is  yet  done  with  the  protest  in  advance 
that  he  is  here  presenting  not  truth,  but  the  "opinions  of  mortals.'' 
At  tlie  basis  of  all  the-se  ordinary  opinions  lies  the  false  presupposi- 
tion, previously  rejected,  that  in  addition  to  Being  there  is  still 
another,  Non-being.  All  becoming,  all  plurality  antl  motion,  rest  on 
the  interaction  of  these  oppositea,  wliich  are  tliun  further  designated 
as  light  and  darkness,  warmth  and  coKL  A  Weltaitsrhanung  is  then 
portrayed  in  poetic  imagery,  in  which  fire  sha[)es  tlie  dark  empty 
sjiAce  into  corporejil  structures,  a  mode  of  representation  which  in 
part  reminds  us  of  Heraclitus,  and  in  part  accords  with  the  astro- 
nomical teaching  of  the  l*ythagoveans.  The  all-ruling  Fire-])0wer 
(&uiuuk)t  as  inexorable  necessity  (5tic»^),  with  tlie  lielp  of  love  (i/sws) 
forces  together  what  is  akin,  working  from  the  centre  of  the  world 
outward.      Appropriation  of  the  doctrines   of  others  and  polemic 

ainst  tliem  apj*ar  in  motley  mixture,  agreeably  to  the  purix>se  of 

o  whole.  Over  this  tissue  thus  interwoven  hovers  a  poetic  breath 
of  plastic  formative  power,  but  original  research  and  clear  conoep- 
tions  are  lacking. 

o.  Ideas  more  definite,  and  more  usable  for  explaining  the  par- 
ticular, aire  found  among  the  suc/'-essors,  who  transformed  theKleatic 
conception  of  Being  into  the  conceptions  of  element,  homoiomeriae, 
and  atom,  expressly  for  this  purpose.  They  all  declare  that  by 
c»ccurrenp^  or  coming  to  be  nothingelse  is  to  be  understood  than  the 
motion  of  unchangeable  corporffal  particles.  Empedocfes  and  Aiiax^ 
a/joras  seem  still  to  have  sou^^ht  to  connect  with  this  the  denial  of 
empty  space, — a  principle  whi<'li  they  received  from  Pai'raenides. 
They  aseril>ed  to  tlieir  subsUmces  universal  divisibility,  and  re- 
garded parts  as  capable  of  displacement  in  such  a  way  that  as  these 
parts  mixed  and  reciprocally  interpenetrated,  all  space  should  1>g 
always  filled  out     The  motion  in  the  world  consists,  then,  in  this 


*  Thp  hypnilu'tical  exposition  of  linw  the  world  would  have  to  be  thouf^ltt  If, 
In  ruidltion  Lo  ItcinR,  Non-being,  plurality,  and  becoming  were  also  regarded  a9< 
n'al.  had,  on  ili^  one  hand,  n  poU-niic  purpfise;  and  (»n  the  other,  U  met  the 
vrnut  of  hi«  dificiple«,  who  pntbably  demanded  of  the  master  au  explanation  of 
hi*  own  of  the  empirical  wurUt. 
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displacement  of  the  parts  of  matter,  each  of  which  is  always  crowd- 
ing and  displacing  the  other.  Things  at  a  distance  from  one  anothex 
cannot  act  upon  one  another,  except  as  parts  of  the  one  flow  out  and 
penetrate  into  the  other.  This  action  is  the  more  possible  in  pro- 
portion as  the  effluxes  of  the  one  body  resemble  in  their  spatial 
form  the  pores  of  the  other.  So  at  least  Kmpedocles  taught,  and 
the  assumption  of  an  (njinite  divijsibititt/  of  avbatances  is  attested  in 
the  oaae  of  Anaxagoras  also.  Another  picture  of  occurrence  more 
akin  to  the  present  way  of  thinking  is  that  presented  by  Leueippus, 

I  The  atoms  which  impinge  upon  each  other  in  empty  &{Miee  act  upon 
each  other  by  pressure  and  impact,  group  themselves  together,  and 
so  form  greater  or  smaller  things  or  masses  which  are  not  separated 
and  destroyed  until  some  impact  or  pressure  of  other  masses  comes 
from  without.  All  occurrence  and  coming  to  be  consists  in  thii 
process  in  which  atom-complexes  are  successively  formed  an< 
shattered. 

The  fundamental  form  of  worId>motion  in  all  three  systems,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  the  vortex,  of  circular  rotation  (&V17).  According  to 
Empedocles  it  is  brought  about  by  the  forces  of  love  and  hate  acting 
among  the  elements ;  at^conling  to  Anaxagoras  it  is   begun  by  the 

,  Keasou-stuff  acting   according   to  ends,  and   then  continues   with 
mechanical   consistency ;   according  to   Leucippus  it  is  the  result 
always  occurring  from  the  collision  of  several  atoms.     The  principle 
of  mechanism  was  with  Empedocles  still  enveloped  in  myth,  with 
Anaxagoras  it  first  made  a  half-successful  attempt  to  break  through 
the  covering,  and  was  completely  carried  thnnigh  only  by  Leucippus. 
What  hindered  the  tirst  two  from  reaching  this  [>osition  was  the 
introduction   of    considerations   of    worth   into   their    explanatory 
theory.     The  one  was  for  tracing  the  good  and  the  evil  back  to  cor^H 
responding  powers  of  mind,  which  were,  to  bo  sure,  not  ascrilied  Ul| 
any  being,  but  mythically  hypostatised  ;  the  other  believed  that  he 
could  explain  the  order  of  the  whole  only  from  the  assumption  tbatv 
purposive,  rationally  considered  impulse  had  originated  the  motionoJH 
Yet  both  came  so  near  the  position  of  Leucippus  as  to  demand  a 
teleological  explanation  for  the  beginning  only  of  the  vortex-motion j^^ 
the  farther  course  of  the  motions,  and  thus  every  ijtdiviihujU  ftceuflU 
rence,  they  explaine<l,  as  did  Ijcucippus,  ;)Mr¥/y  mechaniniJltf,  by  the 
pushing  and  crowding  of  the  particles  of  matter  after  these  are  on< 
in   motion   in  the   manner   determined.     They   proceeded   so 
sistently  in  this  that  they  (lid  not  exclude  from  this  mechanic 
explanation  even  the  origination  and  functions  of  organisms,  amoi 
which,  moreover,  plants  are  regarded  as  being  as  truly  animate  as  are 
animals.     Anaxagonis  is  reproached  for  this  by  Plato  and  Aristotle, 


once^ 
oonfl 
aicafl 
aoof^ 
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aud  an  expression  of  Empedocles  has  been  handed  down,'  according 
to  which  he  taught  that  the  animals  had  arisen  here  and  there, with-/ 
out  any  rule,  in  odd  and  grotesque  forms^  and  that  in  the  course  of 
time  only  those  htted  for  life  maintained  themselves.  The  principle 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the 
biology  of  to-day,  i.e.  in  Darwinism,  is  here  already  clearly  formu- 
lated. 

On  the  ground  of  these  ideas,  an  interesting  contrast  di»eloses 
itself  in  the  case  of  the  three  investigators,  as  regards  their  atti- 
tude toward  cosmogouic  theories.  For  Empedocles  and  for  Leu- 
cippus,  namely,  the  process  of  world-formatiuu  and  worltl-dissolu- 
tion  is  a  perpetual  one ;  for  Anaxagoras,  on  the.  contrary,  it  is  one 
that  takes  place  once  for  all.  Between  the  first  two  there  is  again 
the  difiference  that  Empedocles,  like  Hemclitus,  teaches  that  the 
world  arises  and  perishes  in  periodic  alternation;  while  Atomism, 
on  the  contrary,  holds  that  a  countless  number  of  worlds  come  into 
being  and  pass  away.  According  to  the  principles  of  Empedocles, 
Ut  he  more  explicit,  there  are  four  different  states  of  the  elements; 
their  complete  intermixture,  in  which  love  alone  rules,  and  liate  is 
excluded,  he  calls  rrt^ipo^^  (sphere);  when  hate  penetrates,  this 
homogeneous  world-sphero  becomes  separated  into  the  individual 
things,  until  the  elements  are  completely  parted  from  one  another; 
and  out  of  this  separate  condition  love  brings  them  again  together, 
until  full  union  is  again  attained.  Neither  in  the  case  of  complete 
mixture,  nor  in  that  of  complete  sepanition,  are  there  individual 
things;  in  both  cases  the  Eleatic  acosmism  makes  its  appearance. 
A  world  of  individual  things  in  motion  exists  only  where  love  and 
hate  struggle  with  one  another  in  mingling  and  separating  the 
elements. 

It  is  otherwise  with  Leucippus.  Some  of  the  atoms  that  dart 
about  irregularly  in  the  universe  strike  together  here  and  there. 
From  the  various  impulses  to  motion  which  the  individual  particles 
bring  with  them,  where  such  aggregations  occur,  there  results, 
L_acc^rding  to  mathematical  neressiti/  {AvayKyj),  a  whirling  movement 
F'bf  the  whole,  which  draws  into  itself  neighbouring  atoms  and  atom- 
complexes,  and  sometimes  even  whole  "  worlds,"  and  so  gradually 

'  Arist.  Phffs.  II.  8,  108  b  29.  Moreover,  we  find  an  expretwion  already 
Attributed  to  Anoxiinander,  which  teaches  a  transfomialiun  of  orgianisms  by 
adapution  i^  chanprd  conditions  of  life :  I'lut.  Plttc.  V.  U»,  1  (Dox.  U.  430. 16). 
Pur  man^  aUn,  the  oldent  thinkers  claimed  no  other  nripn  than  that  of  f;i^owth 
out  (if  the  animal  world :  so  Kmirf-docles  in  Phit.  Strom,  fr.  2.  (Dox.  D.  670,  17). 

*  Kvideully  not  without  sutri^cKtion  from  the  Kle^iiic  world-sphere,  which  liiJH 
ah«i>lute,  fully  adjui!t«Kl  minf^ling  of  all  elcmenU.  taught  by  Kmpedorles,  mucli 
ffeoeiablca. 
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extends.     Meanwhile   such  a  ayatera   in    process   of  revolution   is 
differentiating  itself,  siuce,  by  the  rotation,  the  finer,  mora  movable 
atoms  are  driven   to  the  [periphery,  the  more  inert  and  massy  are 
gathered  in  the  centre;   and  so  like  finds  its  way  to  like,  not  by 
inclination  or  love,  but  through  their  like  conformity  to  the  law  of 
pressure  and  impact.     80  there  arise  at  various  times  and  in  diffeiv 
ent  places  in  the  l>onndless  universe,  various  worlds,  each  of  whi 
continues  in  motion  within  itaelf,  according  to  mechanical  law,  uii 
it  perhaps  is  shattered  in  pieces  by  (^llisiou  with  another  world,  or 
is  drawn  into  the  revolution  of  a  greater.     So,  the  Atomists  main- 
tained, the  sun  and  moon  were  at  one  time  worlds  by  themselve^^ 
which  subsequently  fell  into  the  greater  vortex  of  which  our  earthV 
is  the  centre.     How  near  in  principle  this  whole  conception  is  to 
'the  natural  science  of  to-day  is  obvious.  ^ 

The  teleologiral  point  of  view  taken  by  Anaxagoius  excludes,  onV 
the  contrary,  a  plurality  of  worlds  in  time  as  well  as  a  plurality  of 
worlds  in   8pa(!C.     The  ordering  mind,  wliich   introduces   the   pur- 
posive motion  of  the  elements,  forms  just  this  one  world  only,  which 
is  the  most  perfect.'     Anaxagoras,  therefore,  quite  in  the  maimer  of 
the  cosmogonic  ix>etry,  describes  how  the  beginning  of  the  world 
was  preceded  by  a  chaotic  primitive  condition,  in   wliich  the  ele- 
ments were  intcnuingled  without  order  and  without  motion.     Thei 
ciune  the  rtjv^,  the  **  Kcason-stutT  "  (Vertiun/tsfoff),  and  set  it  inl 
■ordered  motion.     This  vortex-motion  bt.'g;in  at  one  ]K>int,  the  pole 
*the  celestial  vanlt,  and  extended  gradually  throughout  the   enti 
mass  of  matter,  separating  and  dividing  the  elements,  so  that  the] 
now  perform  their  mighty   revolution  in  a  uniformly  harmimioi 
manner.     The  teleological   motive  of  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoi 
is   due   essentially   to  his  admiration   of   the   order  in   the  tUel 
world,  which,  after  it  has  performed  the  rotations  started  by  t1 
rov«,  moves  on  without  disturbance  always  in  the  same  track.    Thei 
is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  this  teleological  cosmology  directed) 
attention  to  the  a^laptatiou  to  ends  in  living  beings,  or  even  to  the 
connected  system  of  Nature  as  beneficent  to  man;  its  gaze  was  fixed 
on  the  beauty  of  the  starry  heavens;   and  what  is  related  of  the 
views  of  Anaxaguras  on  terrestrial  things,  on  organisms,  and  on 
man,  keeps  <^uite  within  the  setting  of  the  mechanical   mode  of^ 
explanation  in  vogue  among  his  contemporaries.    What  he  said,  too^H 
with  regard  to  the  presence  of  life  on  other  heavenly  bodies,  might 
just  as  well  have  come  from  the  Atomists. 


>  This  motive,  fully  carried  out,  is  found  In  PUio,  Tim.  31.  with  unmiiitak' 
able  reference  to  tlie  oppoeitioo  between  Anaxagor&a  and  ttie  Atomists. 


CaAr.  1,'  $  5.]    Co9mtc  ProcesBeB :  Zeno^  the  Pythagomant, 
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Accordingly,  although  Anaxogoraa  conceived  of  the  wCc  as  also  the  principle 
of  animatiun,  and  tl)<ul^hl  of  the  particles  of  this  substance  as  mingled  in 
greater  or  leswr  number  with  organic  !nMiieH,  yet  the  central  point  in  this  cou- 
ciL'plion  18  that  of  the  authorship  of  the*  aHtrononiical  world-order.  The  oihor 
sidf.  the  moment  or  factr^f  of  the  cause  of  animate  life,  is  much  more  ener);eti- 
cally  enipha±iis<'d  in  the  transfonnation  which  a  youngt-r  eclectic  natural 
philosopher,  Di»>{/vn«»  of  ApoUoniUy  uuderto*>k  to  effect  in  the  conception  of 
Anaxa^oras  by  connecihig  it  with  the  hyloKointic  principle  of  Anaximenes. 
He  designated  air  as  dpx-^  [Hnit  principle,  primitive  elemeut]^  fitted  it  out. 
however,  with  the  characteristics  nf  the  nvty  —  nmniscience  and  force  acting 
accordinp  tn  endn,  —  named  this  "  raiional  air  "  also  wMVfia  [spirit],  and  found 
thia  fomialive  principle  in  man  and  other  organisms  us  well  as  in  iUv.  univerae. 
A  rich  pliysiulogical  knuwlcrtge  enabled  him  to  cjirry  through  in  detail  this 
thcpught  as  applied  to  the  Hlructun;  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  With 
him  teleology  became  the  dominant  mode  of  apprehending  also  the  or^uni'c 
teorid. 

His  fragments  have  been  collected  by  Schorn  (Bonn,  1829)  and  Panzerbieter 
([^ips.  l&iO).     Cf.  K.  Sleinhart  in  Kracli  iind  Grtiber's  EncifclopddU. 

6.  All  Hiese  dootriues,  however,  presuppose  the  conception  of 
fnotion  as  one  that  is  intelligible  of  itself  and  in  need  of  no  further 
explanation.  They  thought  they  had  explained  qualitative  change 
when  they  bad  pointed  out  as  its  true  essence  motion,  whether 
between  the  parts  of  a  coutinaously  connected  matter,  or  in  empty 
space.  The  opposition,  therefore,  which  the  Eleatic  School  iinnight 
to  bear  upon  all  these  doctrines  was  directed  tirst  of  all  against  this 
conception  of  motion,  and  Zeno  showed  that  this  could  by  in;  means 
b«»  taken  so  simply,  but  was  rather  full  of  contradictions  which  inca- 
pacitated it  for  serving  as  principle  of  explanation. 

Among  Zeno's  famous  proofs  of  the  impossibility  of  motion,'  the 
weakest  is  that  which  proceeds  from  the  relativity  of  tha  nmoujit  of 
motion^  by  showing  that  the  movement  of  a  wagon  is  variously  esti- 
mated if  it  is  observed  either  from  wagons  also  in  motion  but  in 
different  directions  and  at  varying  rates  of  speed,  or  again  from  two 
wagons  one  of  which  is  moving  and  one  standing  still.  'Tlir  three 
other  proofs,  on  the  contrary,  which  made  use  of  the  analysis  into 
iscrete  parts,  infinitely  many  and  infinitely  small,  of  tlie  space 
aed  through  by  motion,  and  the  time  occufjicd  by  it,  were 
stronger,  and  for  a  long  time  were  not  overcome.*  The  first  proof 
wjis  with  reference  to  the  imposstibility  of  pattsimf  through  a  fixed 
ajHice,  This  was  regarded  as  proved  by  the  intiiiite  divisibility  of 
the  line,  since  the  infinite  number  of  points  whitdi  must  be  attained 
before  reaching  the  goal  permitted  no  beginning  of  motion.  The 
same  thought  apfiears,  somewhat  varied,  in  the  second  argument, 
which  Hecks  to  prove  the  imposjtihib'tif  of  puAArntj  throiujh  a  apace 
which  has  movable  houjidarifis.     The  argument  (known  as   that  of 

'  AriRt.   TAj/x.  VI.  9,  2vil)  b.  ft.     Of.  Ed.  Wellmann,  Zenoii'a  Beweiftt  gege.n  dit^ 
ter^funy  and  ihrf  H'ldeWcyunyen  i.Krankiurt  a.  O.  1870). 
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Achilles  and  the  tortoise)  is,  that  siuoe  tlie  pursuer  iu  erery  intet*- 
val  or  subdivision  of  time  must  tirst  reach  the  point  from  which  the 
pursued  siraultaneously  starts,  it  follows  tliat  the  latter  will  alwrays 
be  in  advance,  though  by  an  interval  which  becomes  constantly 
smaller  and  approaches  a  minimum.  The  third  argument  has  refer- 
ence to  the  infinitely  muUl  *:xl^uC  of  tfie  motion  performed  in  any 
instant.  According  to  this  argument,  called  **//**  reatiny  arroic,"  the 
moved  l>ody  is  in  every  instant  in  some  one  point  o[  its  track;  it« 
movement  iu  this  instant  is  then  equal  to  zero ;  but  from  ever  so] 
many  zeros  no  real  magnitude  arises. 

Together  with  the  above-mentioned  difficulties  (Aropiai)  with 
regard  to  space  and  plurality,  these  argumentations  <»f  Zeuo  setj 
forth  an  extremely  skilfully  projected  system  of  refuting  th«' 
mechanical  theories,  especially  Atomism.  — a  refutation  which  waa 
int4.mded  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  indirect  proof  of  tlie  oorrect- 
ness  of  the  Eleatic  conception  of  Being. 

7.  The  nutnber-theory  of  the  Pythagoreans,  too,  was  determined  by 
Eleatic  conceptions  in  so  far  as  its  jirocedure  was,  in  the  main,  to 
demonstrate  mathematical  forms  to  be  the  fundamental  relations 
of  reality.  When,  however,  they  termed  the  actual  world  of  reality 
an  imitation  of  the  mathematical  forma,  they  thereby  ascribed  a  sort 
of  reality,  even  though  of  a  derivative  and  secondary  character,  to 
individual  things,  and  U)  what  takes  place  among  them.  They  were 
also  the  less  inclined  to  withdraw  from  answering  cosmologic-al  and 
physical  (picstions  as  they  were  able  U^  bring  to  philosophy  the 
brilliant  results  of  their  astronomical  investigation.  They  had  come 
to  a  knuwleflge  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  and  of  the  hea^ 
enly  lnHlies  ;  they  were  aware  also  that  the  change  of  day  and  night 
depends  upoxx  a  movement  of  the  earth  itself.  At  first,  indeed,  they 
thouglit  of  this  movement  as  a  circuit  performed  about  a  central  fire 
to  which  the  earth  presented  always  the  same  side,  a  side  unknown 
to  us.*  (In  the  other  hand,  they  assumed  that  about  this  same  cen- 
tral lire  there  moved  in  concentric  circles,  outside  the  earth's  track^B 
successively  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  planets^  and  finally  the  heaven^^ 
containing  the  fixed  stars.  They  brou^^ht  into  this  system,  however, 
in  a  way,  the  metaphysical  dualism  which  they  harl  maintained  \ye- 
tween  the  perfect  and  the  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  tlxey  regarded  thi 


ne^ 


*  Already  in  PltitoV  time  the  liypothvRls  of  the  central  fire  wan  Riven  up  by 
the  youfi^tT  I'ythn^orpans,  Krphanlns,  IIIcpIuh  of  Syracuse  (and  with  il  ihftt 
of  the  "  oounter-*arth,"  which  had  hitherto*  heen  ajtnumed  an  plarrd  between  th^^H 
central  fire  atul   the  earth,  invented  merely   t<»  till  out  the   number  t4*n).  and^| 
instead  the  earth  was  located  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  and  provided  wiib  »^" 
rnta.liiin  on  it«  axtjf.     With  tliiN  Utter  uxsumpttou  that  of  a  resUug  position  of 
the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  vra«  connected. 
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heaven  of  the  stars,  on  account  of  the  sublime  uniformity  of  its 
motions,  as  the  realm  of  jjerfection;  the  world  '*l)eneath  the  moon," 
on  the  contrary,  uii  account  of  the  unrest  of  its  cltanging  formations 
and  motions^  thc^y  regarded  as  that  of  ini[>orfection. 

This  way  of  looking  at  things  runs  parallel  to  that  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  leads^  though  in  another  way,  to  the  interweaving  and  complica- 
tion of  theory  with  ronsiderations  of  worth  [ethical  or  wsthetic 
values].  It  tcatf  in  connection  with  OJttronomicnl  insight  that  the 
thought  of  an  order  of  2^nture  in  conformity  to  law  dawned  iis  clear 
knowledge  upon  the  Grecian  mind.  Anaxagoras  reasons  from  this 
to  an  ordering  principle.  Pythagoreanism  finds  in  the  heavens  the 
divine  rest  of  unchangeableness  {Sichgleichbleittens)  which  it  misses 
upon  the  earth.  Here  we  have  a  meeting  of  the  ancient  religious 
ideas  and  the  very  diflFerent  result  yielded  thus  far  by  the  scientific 
work  of  the  Greeks.  This  latter,  seeking  a  Permanent  in  the  muta- 
tion of  occurrence,  found  such  a  permanence  only  in  the  great,  simple 
relations,  in  the  revolution  of  the  stars,  wliich  abides  ever  the  same. 
In  the  terrestrial  world,  with  its  whole  change  of  manifold,  con- 
stantly intersecting  motions,  this  uniformity  remained  still  hidden 
from  Greek  science :  she  regarded  this  terrestrial  world  rather  as  a 
domain  of  the  imperfect,  the  lower,  which  wants  the  sure  order  of 
that  other  world.  In  a  certain  sense  this  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  first  period,  a  result  which  had  a  determin- 
ing influence  for  after  time. 


I 


WYiftt  the  attitude  of  the  Pythagoreans  was  to  the  question  concerning  a  peri- 
odic chiin^e  of  ori^nation  and  annihilation  of  the  world  is  uncertain.  A  plurality 
of  co-existing  worlds  is  excluded  in  their  Bypieni.  In  their  theory  of  world-for- 
mation and  in  their  particular  physical  doctrines  they  concede  bo  prominent  a 
I^acc  to  fire  that  tiny  conii:  vt;r>'  near  to  Heraclitu8.  Aristotle  eveu  places  one 
of  the  contenipfirarieH  of  riiiIi)l»uM,  JJippavws  of  Metapoutum,  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  IleraclituA  (Met.  I.  3). 

Their  assumption  of  aithcr  an  a  Hfth  element  out  of  which  the  spherical  shells 
of  the  heavens  were  formed,  in  addition  to  the  four  elements  of  Empedocles,  is 
doubtleas  connerl«l  with  tJie  separation  which  they  maile  between  heaven  and 
earth.  It  is  not  less  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  derived  the  elements  from 
A  common  ground,  and  if  ko,  how:  acrnntinf;  to  many  piwiKageA  it  would  seem  as 
If  they  had  spoken  of  a  progressive  "  attraction, ",i.e.  in  this  csise  (cf.  above,  p. 
46),  matheniatical  sliaping  out  or  forniint^  of  empty  space  by  the  fv  (one),  the 
original  nunil>er,  which  is  exalti^l  above  limitation  and  the  unlimited.  Yet  it 
,«Mms,  too,  that  in  regard  to  these  questions  various  views  were  held  within  the 
■cbool  side  by  side. 

$  6.   The  Coneeptioxu  of  Coition. 

M.  Srhneidewin,  Ueher  die  Keime  rrkenntni»»theoretist:her  nnd  fthi$cher  Pki- 
Uff'tpheme  bei  d^n  vf^rtokrnlitirheH  Denkern,  Thilos.  MonaUhefte.  II.  ( 186»),  pp. 
267.  -Mb,  4'^y. 

H.  Mtinz.  D\^  Keimf.  der  Erkf-nntniHuthforie  in  der  voraophiatiMchen  PcHodt 
drr  griechiachtn  I*hiloaophie.    Vienna*  m80. 
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The  question,  what  things  really  are,  or  what   is   the  intrinsic 
nature  of  things,  which  is  already  contained  in  the  Milesian  coa^| 
ception  of  the  apx'lf  presiipposes  that  the  current,  original  and  naive™ 
]no<le  of  thinking  of  the  world  haa  l>eeu  shaken,  although  this  pre- 
supjxHition  \\\\A  not  come  to  clear  recognition  in  conMciousness.     TI 
question  proves  that  reflective  thought  is  no  longer  siitistied  wil 
the  ideas  which  it  iinds  current,  and  that  it  seeks  truth  behind 
alx)ve  them.     Those  ideas  are  given,  however,  through  s»nKSG-[>ej 
ception  and  through  the  involuntary  (>bil>oration  of  this  in  thoughl 
- — an  elalioratiou   that  has   beeq   transmitted  from  generation 
generation,  until  it  has  lv>?ame  consolidated  and  tixed  and  embodii 
in  laTiguage,  and  so  forms  a  part  of  tl»e  thinkers  data.     When  tl 
individual  with  his  reflection  transcends  the^e  ideas  so  given — and 
it  is.  in  this  that  philosophical  atitivity  ultimately  consists  —  he  does 
it  on  the  ground  of  logic-al  needs  winch  assert  themselves  as  he  re- 
flects on  the  given.     His  philosophising,  then,  even  though  lie  takeifl 
no  account  of  this  fai't,  grows  out  of  disere]iaucies  bt*tween  his  exi)e-™ 
rience  and  his  thought — out  of  the  inaileqnaey  exhibited  by  what 
is  presented  to  his  [lercpptidn  or  imagination,  when  set  over  against 
the  demands  and  presuppositions  of  his  understanding.     However^ 
unconscious  of  this  its  inner  ground  naive  philosophising  may  b^| 
at  the  outset,  attention  cannot  fail  to  be  turned  in  time  to  the  diver- 
sity in  the  sources  of  the  confticting  ideas  within. 

1.  The  first  observations^  therefore,  which  thelJreeian  philosophers 
made  on  human  knowledge  concern  this  contraat  between  experien 
and  rejteciion.  The  farther  the  explanattiry  theories  of  scien 
became  separated  from  the  way  of  looking  at  things  which  belongs 
to  daily  life,  the  clearer  it  became  to  their  authors  that  those 
theories  sprang  from  another  source  than  that  of  the  customary 
opinions.  To  be  sure  they  liave  not  as  yet  much  to  say  on  this 
point.  They  set  opinion  (&6^a)  over  against  truth,  and  this  often 
means  only  that  their  own  doctrines  are  true  and  the  opinions  of 
others  false.  So  much  only  is  certain  to  them,  that  they  owe  their 
own  views  to  reflection,  while  the  mass  of  mankind  —  concerning 
whose  intellectual  activity  it  is  just  the  older  philosophers, 
Heraelitus,  Parmenides,  Empedoeles,  who  express  themselves  in 
an  extremely  depreciatory  manner  —  persist  in  the  illusion  of  the 
senses.  Only  through  tliinking  (^pwar,  vot^,  Xoyos).  then,  is  JM 
truth  found  ;  the  senses,  if  alone,  give  fraud  and  a  He.*  So  strong 
has  reflection  become  in  itself  that  it  not  only  pnxteeds  to  con- 
sequences which  to  the  common  thinking  have  become  absolute! 
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para«loxie;il,  Init  also  maintains  expressly  that  it  is  itself  the  sole 
source  of  truth  as  opposed  to  opinions. 

This,  to  be  sure,  works  oddly  when  we  notice  that  completely 
opposite  illustrations  of  this  same  assertion  are  given  by  lieradi- 
Uts  and  Parmenides  in  close  suocesflion.  The  former  finds  the  P 
deceit  caused  by  the  senses,  and  the  error  of  tlie  multitude,  to  consist 
in  tlie  illusory  appearance  of  the  Heing  of  penuauent  tlungs,  whicli 
is  presented  to  men  by  sense-perception  ;  the  Eleatic,  on  the  contrary, 
is  zealous  against  the  senses,  because  they  would  fain  persuade  us 
that  there  are  in  truth  motion  and  change,  becoming  and  arising, 
plqrality  and  variety.  Precisely  tJiis  double  form  in  wliich  this 
same  claim  is  put  forward  shows  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  an 
investigation^  but  the  expression  of  a  demand  made  on  other 
grounds. 

Moreover,  this  proposition  fits  very  differently  into  the  general 
theories  of  the  two  great  metaphysicians.  The  flux  of  all  things, 
with  its  restless  change  of  individual  phenomena,  as  taught  by 
Heraclitus,  makes  it  easy  to  comprehend  also  the  iH^ssibility  of  the 
emergence  of  false  ideas,  and  the  seeming  of  jjcrmanencc  and  Being 
had  besides  a  S{>ecial  exphination  in  the  counter-course  or  opposi- 
tion (ivarrwrpoKia.)  of  the  two  **  ways,"  for  this  causes  the  illusion  of 
permanence  or  Being  to  arise  where  there  is  just  as  much  change  in 
one  direction  as  iu  the  otlier  [i.e.  from  primitive  fire  into  things  and 
vice  v€rsa\.  On  the  conti-ary,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  see  where  the 
seat  of  illusion  and  error  was  to  be  sought  in  the  one  world-sphere 
of  Varmenides,  everywhere  the  same,  which  was  held  to  be  !it  the 
same  time  the  one,  true  world-thought.  The  search  could  be  only 
among  individual  things  and  their  changing  activities,  which  were 
themselves  declared  to  be  illu.sii>n,  non-existent.  Kevertheless 
there  is  no  support  to  be  found  in  the  literature  preserved,  for 
supposing  that  this  so  simple  a-tliouKht'  which  would  have  over- 
thrown the  entire  Eleatic  systf  m,  ovrr  occurred  to  the  investigators 
of  that  time.  In  any  case,  the  Eleatics  contented  themselves  with 
the  assertion  that  all  particular  existence  and  all  change  were  decep- 
tion and  ilhision  of  the  senses. 

The  same  naVrc  denial  of  that  whirh  then  could  not  explain  seems  to 
have  been  employed  also  by  the  sucxiessors  of  the  Kleatics  in  the 
mAtter  of  the  qualitative  attributes  of  individual  things.  Emjted- 
ocles  at  least  maintained  that  all  things  were  mixtan\s  of  the  ele- 
ments. T}»e  task  that  logically  grew  out  of  this  was  to  show  how  ^ 
the  other  qualities  arise  from  the  mixture  of  the  properties  of  the 


1  Fint  carried  out  In  Ptato,  Sophist^  237  X. 
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elements.  But  this  he  did  not  perfona;  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends^  he  did  not  at  all  set  himself  this  taak;  he  probably  re- 
garded these  particular  qualities  as  not  >>eing  (objectively),  and  a« 
a  deception  of  the  senseSj  just  as  all  qualities  whatever  were  such 
iu  the  view  of  Farmenide«.  And  so  the  oldest  view  of  the  Ato- 
mists,  as  supported  by  Leucippu^,  may  well  have  gone  just  to  thi^^ 
point,  maintaining  that  in  individual  things  only  the  form,  arrange^l 
ment,  situation,  and  motion  uf  the  constituent  atoms  were  real,  and 
that  the  other  projterties  were  a  deceitful  product  of  the  senses, 
which  here,  too,  found  no  further  explanation.^ 

These  ditKculties  were  perhaps  jointly  influential  in  the  mind  of 
AnaxtigoraA  when  he  regarded  all  qualities  as  original^  and  not  as 
having  become  what  they  are,  and  accordingly  postulated  countless 
elements.  Hut  for  him  arose  the  op(x)site  dithculty  of  showing  how 
it  could  come  alnjut,  if  all  w;is  regiirded  as  cfintained  in  all,  every 
quality  in  every  thing,  that  only  some  of  these  qualities  seemed  to 
be  present  in  individual  things.  He  explained  this  in  pwirt  from  the 
consideration  thiit  many  of  the  constituent  parts  are  imperceptible 
because  of  their  minuteness ;  henoe  it  is  only  by  thought  that  we 
can  learn  the  true  qualities  of  things.*  Besides  this,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  followed  up  the  thought,  found  already  in  Anaximan- 
der's  idea  of  the  awtipov,  that  a  complete  mingling  of  definite  quali- 
ties yields  something  indefinite.  So,  at  least,  he  described  t1 
primitive  mixture  of  all  substances  which  preceded  the  formati( 
of  the  world  as  completely  devoid  of  quality,'  and  a  similar  thought 
seems  to  have  permitted  him  to  regard  the  four  elements  of  Em] 
ocles  nut  as  primitive  substances,  but  rather  as  already  mixtures.* 

The  rationaliftm  common  to  the  pre-Sophistic  thinkers  assumes, 
among  the  P^thaynreans,  the  particular  form  of  affirming  that 
knowledge  consists  iu  mathemalical  thought  This,  though  in  itself 
a  narrowing,  is  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  step  in  advance,  in- 
asmuch as  there  is  here  given  for  the  first  time  a  positive  definition 
of  "thought"  as  contrasted  with  "perception."  Only  througl 
number,  taught  Phihlauji,^  is  the  essential  nature  of  things  to 
known;  that  is,  it  is  when  the  definit<j  mathematical  relations  lyin 
at  their  basis  are  recognised  that  things  are  properly  conceived 


*  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  RoluUnn  of  the  problem  through  tbsj 
suojectivity  of  ihe  iwnse-tiiialilii's,  which  is  found  in  DcmocritUB,  was  presented 
already   by   I^wcippuc,   and    thertforo   before    Protagoras,  who  Is   universally 
regardt^  as  the*  founder  of  this  throrv. 

'«  8ext.  Einp.  A(h.  Math.  VII.  00  f" 

*  Frag.  (ScUnm)  4.     Kroin  tluK  paMsase  the  true  light  may,  perhaps,  be  thrown 
upon  the  seime  in  which  Anaximandcr  dcalpiatee  the  Arcipo*  as  66fWTO¥. 

*  Artat.  Be  iJen.  et  Cotr.  !.  1,  314  a  24. 
»FPaj;.  (Mull.)  13. 
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understood.  This  had  been  the  exi>erience  of  the  Pythagoreans  in 
music  and  in  astronomy,  and  this  was  the  object  of  their  desire  and 
effort  in  all  other  fields.  When,  however,  they  ultimately  came  to 
the  result  that  this  requirement  could  be  completely  met  only  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  perfect  world  of  the  stars,  they  concluded  i 
from  this  that  science  (o-o^ui)  relates  only  to  the  realm  of  order  and 
perfection,  that  is,  to  heaven,  and  that  in  the  realm  of  the  imper- 
fect, of  change  not  subject  to  order,  i.e.  on  earth,  only  practical 
ability  (Aper^)  is  of  avail* 

Another  positive  characteristic  of  the  "thinking"  which  the 
earlier  investigators  had  set  over  against  "perceiving,"  without 
closer  specification,  appears  obscurely  in  the  reasonings  of  Zeno, 
riz.  conformity  to  logical  laws.  At  the  basis  of  all  his  attacks 
against  plurality  and  motion  lie  the  principle  of  contradiction  and 
the  presupposition  that  that  can  not  be  actual  of  which  the  same 
thing  must  be  affirmed  and  also  denied.  This  principle  and  presup- 
position were  applied  with  clearness  and  certainty,  though  not  ab- 
stractly expressed.  The  Kleatic  theory  of  the  world,  so  highly 
paradoxical,  forced  its  supporters  to  enter  into  polnmic  more  than 
did  others,  and  the  accounts  as  to  Zeno*3  tre-atise,  which,  as  it  seems, 
was  also  logically  well  arranged  and  divided,  offer  a  notable  evi- 
dence of  the  developed  technique  of  refutation  to  which  the  school 
attained  in  consequence.  To  l>e  sure,  this  formal  training  which 
prevailed  in  Eleatic  circles  does  not  seem  to  have  led  as  yet  to  the 
abstract  statement  of  logical  laws. 

2.  The  setting  over  against  each  other  of  "thinking"  and  "per- 
ceiving" arose,  then,  from  an  estimation  of  their  relative  epistemo- 
logical  value  (erkenntnisstheoretiacheji  WerihbeMiinmnntf)  [i.e.  from 
the  postulate  that  one  of  these  two  forms  of  mental  activity  is 
worth  more  epistemologically  for  attaining  truth].  In  decided 
contradiction  with  this,  however,  stand  the  pgychohfjical  principles 
with  which  these  same  investigators  sought  to  apprehend  the  origiu 
and  proceas  of  knowing.  For  although  their  thinking  was  directed 
first  and  chiefly  toward  the  outer  world,  man's  mental  activity  came 
under  their  attention  in  so  f.ar  as  they  were  obliged  to  see  in  this 
activity  one  of  the  formations,  or  transformations,  or  pro<lucts  of 
motion,  of  the  universe.  The  mind  or  soul  and  its  action  are  then 
at  this  time  considered  scientitically  only  in  connection  with  the  entim 
course  of  the  nn^verjK,  whose  product  they  are  as  truly  as  are  all 
other  things ;  and  since  among  the  men  of  this  period  the  general 
principles  of  explanation  are  everywhere  as  yet  conceived  corpore- 


1  Stob.  Set.  I.  488. 
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ally  it   follows   that   we  meet   also  a   thorough-going  materiali 
psychologtj} 

Now  mind   or  soul  is   in   the   first  place  »7iot'inj^  force.     Tliales 
Bficribed  such  a  soul  to  magnets,  and  declared  that  the  whulf?  world 
was  full  of  souls.      The  essential  nature  of  individual  souls  was 
therefore  sought  at  first  in  that  which  had  been  recognised  as  the 
moving  principle   in    the    whole.     Anaximeues    found    it    in    <'iir|.^, 
Heraclitus  and  likewise  Parracnides  (in  his  hypothetical  physicis)B^ 
iu  fire,  Leucippus  in  the  fiery  atoms,^  and  Anaxagoras  in  the  world- 
moving,  rational  substance,  the  w>D«.     Where,  as  in  the  system  of 
EniiM^docles,  a  corporeal  moving  principle  was  lacking,  the  mixeiUI 
substance  which  streams  through  the  living  body,  the  blood,  was 
regarded  as  soul.     Diogenes  of  Ajwllonia  found  the  essence  of  the 
soul  in  the  air  mixed  with  the  blood.'    With  the  Pythagoreans,  too, 
the  individual  soul  could  not  be  considered  as  the  same  with  the  h 
(One)  which  they  conceived  as  moving  principle  of  the  world,  nor 
reg-cirded  iis  a  part  of  it ;  instead,  they  taught  that  the  soul  was  a 
numl>rr,  and  made  this  very  vague  statement  more  definite  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  harmony,  —  an  expression  which  we  can  onlj 
interpret*  as  meaning  a  harmony  of  the  U>dyj  that  is,  the  livinj 
harmunious  activity  of  its  parts. 

If  now  to  this  moving  force,  which  leaves  the  body  in  death,  were 
ascribed  at  the  same  time  those  prt.>i>erties  which  we  to^lay  designate 
as  "  psychical,*'  we  find  a  clear  characterisation  of  the  Bjiecifically 
theoretical  interest  by  which  this  oldest  science  was  filled,  in  the 
fact  that  among  these  attributes  it  is  that  of  ideation,  of  *•  knowing," 
which  is  almost  exclusively  the  object  of  attention.*  Of  feelings 
and  volitions  tliere  is  scarcely  incidental    mention.'    But   as   the 
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>  Be&iii(!A  those  cliaracteriBattnns  of  the  bouI,  wliich  resulted  from  their  Krn- 
eral  scientific  theory,  we  thid  in  the  tradition  in  cAJie  of  several  of  Uie»o  men 
(Heraclitufl,   l^aniienides.  EiiipedncleR.  and  the  Pythagoreans)  Mill  other  doc- 
trine«  which  are  not  only  not  cimnectcd  with  the  fonntr,  but  are  even  in  con- 
tradiction M  Ihenu     A  conception  of  the  body  a«  pri8on  of  the  «ou>  (« w|ia  = 
VTfua),  personal  immortality,  recompense  after  death,  tninsmitrration  of  jtotU%^ 
—  all  thesi^  are  ji|fa«  which  the  philosophers  took  from  tlieir  rtlation«  to  lh( ' 
mysteries  and  retained  in  their  priestly  teaching,  however  little  they  accordi 
witli  their  scientitic  teachinj;«.     Such  expressions  are  not  treated  above. 

=*  In  like  manner,  some  of  the  I'ythagoreans  declared  llie  mot4^s  which 
Bunli'iht  diKclosea  in  the  air  to  be  stiuls. 

•  Since,  with  referenco  to  this,  he  recopnised  the  distinction  between  venous 
arterial  blood,  he  meant  by  his  irwtOna.  wlut  the  chemistry  of  lo-day  calls  oxy^n. 

•  Ace.  t>o  Plato,  PfKtdo,  W»  ff. .  where  the  view  in  rejerleil  :<k  nmlerialiKtir. 

*  The  mvt  of  Anaxajinras  is  only  knowinp  ;  air  with  lllogenes  of  Apollonia 
a  great,  powerful,  eternal,  intelligent  body.    Being  with  I'ltnnenides  is  at 
Banie  time  votTf,  etc.     Only  pt\6T-ij%  and  vtUot  with  Kmped<K.-lcs  are  mythicallj, 
hypoatasised  impulses,  and  these,  too,  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  psyoholopcal 
views. 

*  With  this  is  connected  the  fact  that  in  general  we  cannot  once  speak  of 
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individual  soul  in  so  far  as  it  is  inuviug  force  was  held  to  bo  a  jKirt 
of  the  force  which  moves  the  entire  universe,  ao  also  the  ^^knowing^* 
of  the  individual  could  be  conceived  only  as  a  part  of  the  knowing 
activity  of  the  world.'  This  is  clearest  in  the  systems  of  Heraelitus 
and  Anaxagoras;  each  Individual  has  so  much  knowledge  as  there 
is  contained  in  him  of  the  general  World-reason,  —  fire  with 
Heraclitus,*  the  iws  with  Anaxagoras.  In  the  case  of  Leucippus 
and  of  Diogenes  of  Apullonia  the  ideas  are  similar. 

This  physical  conception,  which  with  Anaxagoraa  especially  is 
purely  quantitative,  was  given  a  turn  by  Heraclitus,  in  whirh  the 
epistemological  postulate  again  forties  its  way  to  the  front,  and 
asserts  itself  in  the  interest  of  a  deeper  insight  and  a  pmfounder 
view.  The  World-reason  in  which  the  individual  ]>articipates  in  his 
knowledge  is  everywhere  the  same;  the  Adyo?  of  Heraclitus"  and 
the  yovc  of  Anaxagoras,  as  homogenous  Reason,  arc  distributed 
through  the  whole  universe  as  moving  force.  Knowing,  tlien,  is 
that  which  is  common  to  all.  It  is  therefore  the  law  and  order  to  I 
which  every  one  has  to  unite  himself.  In  dreams,  in  personal  opin- 
ion, each  one  has  his  own  world ;  knowing  is  common  (fvw>r)  to 
all.  By  means  of  this  characteristic,  viz.  that  of  universally  valid 
law,  the  conception  of  knowing  acquires  a  noTmaiive  m'fpilficance^* 
and  subjection  to  the  common,  to  the  law,  appears  as  a  duty 
in  the  intellectual  realm  as  well  as  in  the  political,  ethical,  and 
religiomi.* 
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attempt  at  ethical  investigation  in  this  periwJ.  For  single  moralising  i*eHcclionK 
or  admuniti4>tiit  i*annot  be  irgaried  &s  beginnings  of  ethics.  On  the  only  exc<*]>- 
Hon  cf.  below,  nut*  6. 

'  Thp  eipr('(wi(in  "  WorIcl-«oul "  was  first  used  by  Plal4>,  or  at  tli«  earliest,  by 
Philolaos  (in  tlie  fragment  which  hoa  certainly  been  much  «|UfHtioned  juKl  for 
thia  rea»on,  Mull.  2iy  The  idL-a  is  certainly  present  in  Anaxiiiienes,  Heraclitoa, 
AlULxa^uraa,  and  perhaps  &\nn  at;iong  Uie  l*ytliagoreans. 

3  Henre  the  paradoxical  expression,  the  dryettl  soul  is  the  wiaeat,  and  the 
warning  (n  guard  the  itoul  from  the  wet  (iiitoxiiatinn). 

^Cf.,  for  this  and  the  following^  M.  llaifize ^  Die  Lchrt  vom  Logos  in  der 
grirfhiiiehen  Philomphir  (OUlenburg,  1872). 

*  Frag.  (Schiist.)  12^1. 

*  Thit*  is  the  only  ojiiceplion  \n  the  development  rif  pre-Soi)hi»*tlc  thought,  in 
the  caAe  of  which  we  can  spi-ak  of  an  atU'inpi  to  propound  a  scienlilic  pririfiple 
of  fthtrt.  If  Heraclitnt!  had  in  min<l  a  universal  expresRion  for  all  mnrnl  duties 
In  fipeaking  of  thJR  subordination  to  law,  or  at  leftst  hit  upon  «uch,  he  attached 
it  at  once  to  the  fundamental  thoughtjt  oT  hi.i  metaphyi^ir!^.  whk-h  declared  thi.s 
law  tti  in?  the  abiding  »*s«ence  of  the  wurld.  Vet  attention  hxs  aliove  (§  4)  In-rn 
Oftlletl  to  the  fact  that  in  the  cfinc^'ptlon  (tf  the  worlil-nrder  which  hoTcred  bpfon- 

{tpUm,  he  did  not  as  yet  separate  conRcioiLsly  the  different  motives  (especially  the 
physical  fnr>m  the  ethical),  and  so  ethical  investigation  does  not  as  yet  work 
ftMcIf  drar  from  the  physical  to  an  Independent  ixwition.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Pythafirireanit,  who  expressed  the  conception  of  onierby  the  term  "  hamiony  " 
(which  also  might  be  ailopteiL  from  HeracliluB),  and  ther*?fore  deHignaicd  virtue 
as  *'  haniiony."  To  bo  uure,  they  iwed  the  ttTui  "harmony  "  for  the  suul.  for 
health,  and  for  many  other  things. 
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3.    If  now  we  ask   how  under  these  assumptions  the  fact  wa^H 
explained  that  ''knowledge''  comes  into  the  individual  man,  i.e.  into 
bin  Ixxly,  we  find  that  the  only  answer  offered  by  Heraolitus  and 
the  whole  company  of  his  Bucoessors  ia,  **  through  the  door  of  the 
senses."     When  a  man  is  awake,  the  World-reason  streams  into  h^H 
body  through  the  opened  senses  (sight  and  hearing  are  of  course 
chiefly  noticed'),  and,  therefore,  he  knows.     This  comes  about,  to 
be  sure,  only  if  there  is  besides,  in  the  man  himself,  so  munh  reason 
or  soul  that  the  motion  coming  from  without  is  met  by  an  Luner« 
motion;*   but  upon   this  interaction,  effected  through  the  senseii^ 
between  the  outer  and  the  inner  reason  knowledge  rests. 

A  psychological  distinction,  then,  between  perceiving  and  think- 
ing, which,  as  regards  their  respective  epistemological  values,  are  so 
abruptly  opposed,  Heraclitus  does  not  know  how  to  state.  I'l 
meuides,"  however,  was  just  as  little  in  a  position  to  make  such 
distinction/  Rather,  he  expressed  more  sharply  still  the  <i«j 
upon  bodily  relaXioiis  in  which  the  thinking  of  the  individual  niiiu  is 
involved,  when  he  said  that  every  one  so  thought  as  the  conditions 
constituted  by  the  mixture  of  substances  in  the  members  of  the  body 
permitted,  and  when  he  found  in  this  a  confirmation  of  his  general 
thought  of  the  identity  of  corjwreality  and  thinking  in  general/ 
Still  more  express  is  the  testimony'  that  Empedocles  declared 
thinking  and  perceiving  to  be  the  same,  that  he  thought  change  in 
thinking  as  de]>endent  u{>on  change  of  the  body,  and  that  he 
regarded  the  constitution  of  the  blood  as  of  decisive  importance 
for  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  man. 

These  two  last-named  thinkers  did  not  hesitate,  moreover,  to  make 
their  co:iception  more  plain  to  the  imagination  by  means  of  physio* 
logical  hypotheses.     Parmeiiides  taught  in  bis  hypothetical  physios 

^  Also  smell  (Empedocles)  and  taste  (Anaxagorms).     Only  the  Atomists,  ai 
In  particular  Demtx-'ritus,  seem  to  have  given  value  to  the  atrime  i>f  t4>uch. 

■  Arisl.  Df  An.  I.  2,  405  a  27. 

■  Tlicophr.  Dt^  S^nn.  3  f. 

*  So,  loo,  it  is  reported  (Theopbr.  i>  SenM.  26)  of  AlcmsDon,  the  Pythago- 
reanising  physidan,  tltat  he  declared  tliought  or  consciousness  (^t  ^m  (uriiftfi) 
to  be  the  characteristic  which  distinguishps  man  from  the  other  animals.  Rut 
a  more  precise  detennination  ia  lacking  iiere  also  unless,  in  acconlance  witli  ibfl 
expression,  we  think  of  something  similar  to  Uie  Aristotelian  /coi*A»  ai<r^TiJ^» 
With  thw  would  agreo  the  circiiuisuiiic^  that  the  first  attoraptfl  to  localiHe  the 
particular  psychical  aotlvitiea  in  particular  part*  of  the  body  8e**m  to  havp  been 
made  in  the  circles  of  the  PythaKorean-H  and  of  the  physicians  who  stood  in  near 
relations  to  them ;  localiains,  e  ff ,  tliought  in  the  brain,  perception  in  the  indi- 
vidual organs  and  in  the  heart,  and  the  emotions  also  in  the  latter  organ.  Kmm, 
them  Uiogenes  of  Apollonia,  and  after  bim  Democrltua,  seem  Co  bare  take 
these  beginnings  of  a  physiological  psychology. 

*  Frag.  (Karat.)  vv.  144^-149. 

*  Arist.   i>e  ^n.  I.  2,  404  b  7 ;   III.  3.  427  a  21 ;  Met.  UI.  6.  1009  b 
Theophr.  De  Sent.  10  f. 
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that  like  is  always  perceived  by  like,  warmth  without  by  the  warmth 
in  man.  the  cold  without  by  the  oold  even  in  the  dead  body.  Eraped- 
ocleSf  with  the  aid  of  his  theory  of  effluxes  and  pores,  carried  out 
the  thought  that  every  element  in  our  body  perceives  the  same  ele- 
ment in  the  outer  world,  su  as  to  teach  that  each  organ  is  accessible 
to  the  impress  of  those  substances  only  whose  eftinxes  Ht  itito  its 
pores;  i.e.  he  derived  the  specific  energy  of  the  sense  org.ins  from 
relations  of  similarity  between  their  outer  form  and  tlieir  objects, 
and  carried  this  out  for  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  with  observations 
which  in  part  are  very  acute.' 

This  view,  that  like  is  apprehended  by  like,  was  opposed  by 
Anaxagons,  —  on  what  ground  it  is  nut  certain.'  He  taught  that 
perception  is  only  of  opposite  by  opposite,  warmth  without  by  the 
cold  in  man,  etc.'  At  all  events,  his  doctrine  also  is  a  proof  that 
these  melfxphysicol  rationalistn  maintaiued  all  of  them  iu  their 
psychology  a  crasH  aenaationalism. 


>  Tbeophr.  De  Sens.  7. 

^  Perhapfl  we  have  here  a  remembrance  of  HeraclituA,  who  also  explained 
perception  from  the  ipamorpowla,  — motion  against  motion, — and  with  whom 
oppoB&tion  was  the  priuciple  uf  all  luolion. 

*  Theophr.  Df  •S>ru.  27  ff.  It  ia  iiiierexting  that  Anaxagoraa  inferred  from 
this  that  ever?  perception  is  joined  with  pain  (Xi>r7r). 
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The  farther  development  of  Greek  science  was  determined  by 
Rircumstance  that  in  the  powerful,  uiiivei-sul  upward  movement  of 
the  mental  and  spiritual  life  which  the  nation  achieved  after  the 
victorious  result  of  the  l*ersian  wars,  science  was  torn  away  from 
tlie  restraints  of  ulose  schools  in  which  it  liad  been  quietly  pursued, 
and  brought  out  upon  the  stage  of  publicity^  where  all  was  in  vehe^^ 
ment  agitation.  .^M 

The  circles  in  which  scientific  research  w.-is  fostered  hiul  widened 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  doctrines  which  at  first 
been  presented  in  smaller  aoeieties  and  spre-ad  abroad  in  writing 
that  were  hard  to  understiiiid,  had  l)egun  to  filter  through  into 
general    coiisciousuess.       The  poetA,  as  Euripides  and   Epieharmus;" 
began  alreiidy  to  translate  into  their  language  scientific  conceptions 
and  views  ;  the  knowledge  gained  by  investigation  of  Nature  hnd 
already  been   made  pracikdlly  effective,  as   by   Hippndamus   in  his 
iirchitecture.     Even  medicine,  which  had  formerly  been  only  an 
practised   according  to  traditions,  Iwcanie  so   permeated  with  tl 
general  conceptions  of  natnnd  philosophy,  and  with  the  special  d< 
trincs,  information,  and  hypotheses  of  physiological  research  which 
in  the  course  of  time  had  occulted  an  evcr-Uroader  space  in  the 
systems  of  science,  that  it  became  encumbered  with  an  excessive 
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growth  of  etiological  theories,'  and  first  foand  in  Hippocrates  the 
reformer  who  reduced  this  teiideiury  to  its  proper  measure  and  gave 
back  to  the  physician's  art  its  old  i^hara^ter  in  contrast  to  scientific 
doctrine." 

Moreover,  the  Greek  nation,  matured  by  the  stem  experience 
which  haii  been  its  lot  within  and  without,  had  entered  upon  the 
age  of  manhood.  It  hiul  lost  its  naive  faich  in  old  tra<lition,  and 
had  learned  the  value  of  knowledge  and  ability  for  practical  life. 
Of  science;  which  up  to  this  tinie  had  followed  in  quiet  the  pure 
impulse  of  investigation  —  the  noble  niriosity  which  seeks  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  —  the  at;ite  now  demanded  light  on  the  questions 
which  disturbed  it,  counsel  and  help  in  the  chmbt  into  which  the 
luxuriance  of  its  own  develojunent  in  culture  l)ad  plunged  it.  In 
tlae  feverish  emulation  of  intellectual  forces  which  this  greatest 
period  in  the  world's  history  brought  with  it,  the  thought  everywhere 
gained  recognition  that  in  every  walk  in  life  the  man  of  knowledge 
is  the  most  capable,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  successful.  In 
every  department  of  practical  activity,  the  fruitful  innovation  of 
tnde|)endent  retiection,  of  individual  judgment,  took  the  place  of  the 
old  life  contndled  by  custom.  Tfie  maxs  of  (hp  jteopie  tvtis  seized  with 
the  hnming  desire  to  make  the  results  of  science  its  own.  It  was  espe- 
cially true,  however,  that  at  this  time  family  tradition,  habituation, 
personal  excellence  of  chanicter  and  address  were  no  Innj^er  sviffi- 
cient,  as  formerly,  for  the  man  who  wished  to  jday  a  political  part. 
The  variety  of  transactions  and  the  attendant  difliculties,  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  status  of  those  with  whom  and  u[ion  whom  he  would 
work,  made  a  theoretical  sckooliug  for  the  political  career  indispen- 
sable- Nowhere  was  this  movement  so  powerful  as  in  Athens,  then 
the  capital  of  Greece,  and  here  also  these  desires  found  thnir  fullest ' 
satisfaction.  * 

For  thf  supply  followed  the  demand.  The  men  of  science,  the 
SopfiijUs  (ffo^tcrrai),  stepped  forth  out  of  the  schools  into  public  life, 
and  taught  the  people  what  they  themselves  had  learned  or  discov- 
eri>d.  They  did  this,  indeed,  partly  out  of  the  notde  impulse  to 
teach  their  fellow-citizens,^  but  it  was  none  the  less  true  llmt  this 
teaching  \>ecarae  their  buaineas.  From  all  parts  of  Greece  men  of 
the  different  schools  flocked  toward  Athens  to  expound  their  doc- 


*  TTiU  innoTatinn  in  medicine  becan  amonp  the  physicianK  who  stood  in  near 
rtiation  to  PythaeorpanLsm,  especially  with  Alcmmon.  As  a  literary  instance 
of  It,  the  writiun  which  k'*«  falnelv  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  irtpl  iialrift, 

Cf.  H.  Siebeck,  Gttsrh.  d,' Psych.  I.  I,  64  ff. 

*  Cf.  principallv  hia  writinirs  wtftl  dpx'^if<  JiirpiK^i  and  vfpl  6uUtiis  AU*^k 

*  CI.  Prola^oru  In  Plato,  Prot.  310  d. 
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trines^  and  from  bo  expounding  them  in  the  capital  as  well  as  ii 
the  smaller  cities,  to  gain  honour  and  wealth. 

In  this  way  it  happened  that  in  a  short  time  not  only  the 
position  of  science,  but  its  own   inner  naturu..  its  tendency  and  the^ 
questions  for  its  solution,  were  fundamentally  i?hanged.     It  became 
a  social  power,  a  determining  factor  in  [wlitical  life,  as  in  the  case 
of  Pericles ;  but  just  by  this  means  it  came  into  a  state  of  dependence 
upon  the  demands  of  practical,  and  in  particnlar,  of  political  life. 

These  demands  showed  themselves  principally  in  the  faets  that 
the  democratic  [)olity  demanded  of  politicians  tirst  of  all  the  ca])ao- 
ity  for  public  S|>eakin^^  and  that  in  consequence  the  instrurtiou 
of  the  Sophists  was  especially  sought  as  a  preparation  for  public 
life,  and  converged  more  and  more  upon  this  object.  Men  of  science 
became  teachertt  of  elwpience. 

As  such,  however,  they  lost  sight  of  the  goal  of  nature-knowledge, 
the  vision  of  which  had  formerly  hovered  before  the  eyes  of  8cien( 
At  the  must  they  presented  transmitted  doctrines  in  the  most  grac< 
ful  and  pleasiTig  form  possible.  But  their  own  investigations, 
they  were  not  confined  to  a  formal  routine,  were  necessarily  directed 
toward  man^a  thinking  and  willing,  —  the  activities  which  public 
speakiuf^  was  designed  to  det*'rmine  and  control,  —  towarti  the 
manner  in  which  ideas  and  volitions  arise,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  contend  with  one  another  and  maintain  their  mutual  rights. 
In  this  way  Greek  science  took  an  essentially  anthropological  or 
tubjev4ice  direction,  studying  the  inner  artivities  of  man,  his 
ideation  and  volition,  and  at  the  same  time  lost  its  purely  theoretical^ 
character  and  acquired  a  preponderantly  practical  aignijtcanoe.^  H 

But  while  the  activity  of  the  Sophists  found  itself  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  manifold  character  of  human  thought  and  will, 
while  the  teachers  of  eloquence  were  presenting  the  art  of  persua- 
sion and  pursuing  the  path  upon  which  every  opinion  could  be 
helped  t^j  victory,  ever)-  purpose  to  its  achievement,  the  question 
rose  before  them  whether  above  aud  beyond  these  individual  opin- 
ions and  purposes  which  each  one  feels  within  himself  as  a  necessity 
and  can  defend  against  others,  there  is  anything  whatever  that 
is  right  and  true  in  itself.  The  question  whether  there  is  anifthing 
universally  valid,  is  the  problem  of  the  aiithrojxjlugical  {>eriod  o£^ 
Greek  philosophy,  or  of  the  Greek  Enlightemuent.  ^| 

l^'or  it  is  likewise  the  problem  of  the  time,  —  of  a  time  in  wltich 
religious  faith  aud  the  old  murality  were  wavering,  a  time  when  the^ 


'  Clcero*s  well-known  eipreaaion  {Tnsc.  V.  4,  10)  with  regard  to  SocratM 
holds  good  for  the  entire  philosophy  uf  this  period. 
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poet  which  aathority  had  commanded  sank  more  and  more,  and 
all  tended  towards  an  anarchy  of  individuals  who  ha<l  become  self- 
governiug.  Very  soon  this  internal  disintegration  of  the  Gre^tk 
spirit  became  clearly  evident  in  the  disorders  of  the  PeloponDesian 
war,  and  with  the  fall  of  Athenian  supremacy  the  flower  of  Grecian 
culture  withered. 

The  dangers  of  this  condition  were  at  first  decidedly  increased  by 
philosophy.  For  while  the  Sophists  were  perfe*!ting  the  scientifio 
Hjdievelopment  of  the  formal  art  of  presentation,  verification,  and  refu- 
^Rfttiou  which  they  had  to  teach,  they  indeed  created  with  this  rheto- 
riCf  on  the  one  hand,  the  beginnings  of  an  independent  psychology^ 
and  raised  this  branch  of  investigation  from  the  inferior  position 
which  it  had  taken  in  the  cosmological  systems  to  the  iuii>ortance  of 
a  fundamental  science^  aud  develo[^d,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prelim- 
inaries for  a  systematic  consideration  of  the  logical  and  ethical  norms. 
But  as  they  considered  what  they  practised  and  taught,  —  viz.  tlie 
skill  to  carry  through  any  projKwition  whatever,'  — the  relalivity  ot 
human  ideas  and  purposes  presented  itself  to  their  consciousness  so 
clearly  and  with  such  overwhelming  force  that  they  disowned  in- 
quiry as  to  the  existence  of  a  universally  vali<i  truth  in  the  theoreti- 
cal, aa  well  as  in  the  practical  sphere,  jind  so  fell  into  a  Bcepticinm 
which  at  first  was  a  gennine  scientific  theory,  but  soon  became  a 
ivolous  play.  Witli  their  self-eomplaeent,  pettifogging  advocacy, 
Sophists  made  themselves  the  mouth-piece  of  all  the  unbridled 
ndencies  which  were  undermining  the  order  of  public  life. 
The  intellectual  head  of  the  Sophists  was  Protagoras;  at  least,  he 
as  the  only  one  who  was  the  author  of  any  conceptions  philo80])hi- 
ly  fruitful  and  significant.  Contrasted  with  him,  Oorgias,  who  is 
ually  placed  at  his  side,  appears  only  as  a  rhetorician  who  occa- 
oually  attempted  the  domain  of  philosophy  and  surpassed  the 
artifices  of  the  Eleatic  dialectic,  llippias  and  Prodicus  are  only  to 
^^be  mentioned,  the  one  as  the  type  of  a  popularising  polyhistor,  and 
^^Bte  other  as  an  example  of  superficial  moralising. 
^H  To  the  disordered  activity  and  lack  of  conviction  of  the  younger 
^Hktphists,  Socrates  opposed  faith  in  reason  and  a  conviction  of  the 
^Hli^teoce  of  a  universally  valid  truth.  This  conviction  was  with 
^iiim  of  an  essentially  pnuttical  sort;  it  was  his  moral  (littpositioUf  but 
^it  led  him  to  an  investigation  of  knotvlptige,  which  he  anew  set  over 
^Htoainst  opinions,  and  whose  essence  he  found  in  conceptitmai  thought. 
^H^  Socrates  and  the  Sophists  stand,  accordingly,  on  the  gi*ound  of 

1  Ct   the  well-known  tAv  i^rrw  \6yo9  KfMlrrm  rouif,  Ahsloph.  Ifvh    112  S., 
ft ;  Arlsu  Jihtt,  H.  24.  1402  a  23. 
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the  same  commou  consciousness  of  the  time,  and  discuss  the  same 
problems;  but  where  the  Sophists  with  their  skill  and  learning  re- 
main caught  in  the  confusion  of  the  opinions  of  the  day  ami  end 
with  a  negative  result,  there  the  plain,  sound  sense,  and  the  pura.^ 
and  noble  personality  of  Socrates  tiud  again  the  ideals  of  morality 
and  science. 

The  strong  impression  which  the  teaching  of  Socrates  made  forci 
the  Sophistic  activity  into  new  lines.  It  followed  him  in  the  at- 
tempt to  gain,  through  scieutilio  insight,  sure  principles  for  the 
ethical  condurt  of  life.  VVliilo  the  old  srhools  h^ul  for  the  most  part 
become  disintegrated,  and  had  diverted  their  activity  to  the  teaching 
of  rhetoric,  men  who  had  enjoyed  intercourse  with  the  Athenian 
sage  now  founded  new  schools,  in  wliosc  scientific  work  SoiTitic 
and  Sophistic  principles  were  often  strangely  intermingled,  while 
the  exclusively  anthropological  direction  of  their  investigation^ 
remained  the  same.  H 

Among  these  schools,  called  for  the  most  jKirt  "  Socratic,"  though 
not  quite  accurately,  the  Meijariaii,  founded  by  Euclid,  fell  most 
deeply  into  the  unfruitful  subtleties  of  the  later  Sophists.  CoiiJ 
nected  with  tliia  is  tlu^  Klean-Erffrian  School,  the  most  unimportint^j 
The  fundamental  contrast,  however,  in  the  conception  of  life  which^ 
prevailetl  in  the  Greek  life  of  that  day,  found  its  scientific  expression 
in  the  teachings  of  those  two  ac.htH»ls  whose  opposition  j>*»rmeatea  all 
ancient  literature  from  that  time  on:  namely,  the  Cynic  and  the 
CyretwMc,  the  precursors  of  the  Stoic  and  Kpicurean.  The  first  of 
those  schools  niinibcrs  among  its  adherents,  besides  its  founder 
AntintheneSt  thr^  jM)]jular  figure  of  DtrxjenfH.  In  the  latter,  which  is 
also  called  the  Hedonistic  School,  the  founder,  Aniitippfi.%  was  su( 
ceeded  by  a  grandson  of  the  same  name,  and  later  by  Thewlorw 
AnniceriSf  Hegeniaa,  and  Euemenia. 


i 


1 


The  wandering  Wachera  known  as  Iho  SopliisLs  cttine  In  part  fn>m  th^  rftrliftr 
•oholasUc  socitftieH.  In  thn  s«>(Mmd  half  of  itie  liflh  cenlur>'  thc'H^  Imd  fur  tlifl, 
most  part  (iiwippeart'd,  and  had  given  placo  to  a  fr«*f*r  annouiicemeiil  nf  npiiiioi 
atutned,  whirh  was  not  uufavimrable  to  8}H'cinl  research,  particularly  pliysiolos 
cal  research,  h»  in  t)i^  c&tw  of  Hippo,  CleidemuB,  and  Diogenes  of  .-Vpulliaiii 
but  which  wa.s  aiu-ni^ed  by  a  crippling  of  ^viwrni  hpeeuhitiun.  i  inly  tin-  siln 
of  Abdera  and  the  P>tliaj;">i^iin  SchiMil  survivwl  thi.H  linu*  of  disHolntinn. 
society  of  HKraditcaiiH  which  tnaintained  itnelf  in  Ephesuf*  appniir-i  ft.H»n  to  ha^ 
fallen  away  int<>  ihi*  inirsnltA  of  thfi  Sophisis,  as  in  ihe  case,  of  Cratylus.* 

From  tlie  AtnmUlic  School  catiie  Protagoras  »'f  .Vlulera  (abnut  4^0—110).    H( 
wa*  one  of  the  flrsl.  and  rightly  thr  ukmi  n-nowncd.  nf  ihe.w  wandering  icacht'i 
Active  at  varii»uf*  times  in  Athene,  hr  is  said  to  have  been  cmviciLMl  of  inipict] 
in  that  city,  tn  have  tied  Imcaunp  of  this,  and  to  have  met  hia death  in  fliclit.     <] 
his  numeroiLs  treatt>4CH,  pranunatical.  loKicjd,  ethioal,  political,  and  rellgiooa 
their  character,  VL*ry  little  haa  been  pre«erved. 


I  In  Plato  {ThwjBt,  181  A)  Oiey  are  called  ol  ^i^rrm  of.  Arlst.  Met.  XV. 
1010  a  13. 
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r  Oorglas  of  Leontlni  (483-376)  waa  in  Athens  in  427  an  an  envoy  from  his 

native  ciiy,  and  there  gained  great  literary  influence.  In  old  age  he  lived  in 
I^risfU  in  Tb^Aaly.  He  couie  from  the  Sicilian  Hchool  of  oraturH,  with  which 
Einpedoi'lea  al»i}  liad  been  cimneL'ted.' 

(J<inc^rnin«;  Hippias  of  Klis,  with  the  exception  of  some  opinions  (among 
which  ure  thude  criticised  in  the  rUtonic  dialogue  Hipplaa  3Iajt>r),  it  la  known 
only  that  be  made  i;rt;at  panuie  of  IiIh  "much  knowledge."  Of  Prodicus  of 
IiiIiM,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Ccos,  th«  familiar  alh-'^orj'  '*  lh-nuilt.8  at  the  CroB»- 
n»aiii'*  in  preserved  by  Xeiiophou,  Mtmor.  II.  I.  l!l.  lite  ren\aining  .SophiKia, 
known  fnr  the  moflt  [wrt  tlin>u;t;b  I'latn,  are  witiiout  intrinsic  imprrtiince.  We 
know  unly  that  this  or  that  charaeteristiu  affirmation  is  put  in  Uie  mculh  of  one 
or  anoiher. 

In  forming  a  conception  <»(  the  Sophistic  doctrine  we  have  (o  contend  with  the 

difficulty  thai  we  are  made  acquainieil  with    them  alnio^i  fxduKivtly  throtiph 

I        their  vict'^riMus  np(>otiPiit»,  Plato  and  >\rii*totle.     The  hi-ht  has  given  in  the  /Vo- 

I       UvjoTfU  a  graceful,  lively  delineation    of  a  Siiphist  coii^nsh,  redolent  with  fine 

I        Irony,  in  the  titjrtjian  a  more  eanieftl,  in  the  Thfotrtu*  a  »barper  criticii-ui,  and 

in  the  Cra(|//(i^  and  Euthydemut  Rnpercilifius  satire  of  the  KiphiMft'  nif  thodH  of 

teaching.     In  the  dialoTue  the    SojihiM^  to  which  1  lati>*H  nuuie  in  Dttachcd,  an 

extrenu'ly  malicious  dt-finition   of  the  theories  of  the  ^opbiMB  ig  alUmptcd,  and 

Aristi-jtle  reaches  thr  sinie  result   in  Ll)e  book  on  tlie  fallacitu  of  the  Sopbifits 

(Cb.  I.  105  H  21). 

Tlie  history  of  philosophy  for  a  long  lime  repented  the  depreciatory  jtidg* 
I  ment  of  opp.inents  of  tlie  Sopliints,  and  nllowed  the  word  eo^tar-^t  (which 
meant  only  a  *-learni'd  man/'  or,  if  ynu  will,  a  "  professor'*)  to  Kar  tlie  dis- 
l  jMxagiug  meaning  which  they  had  given  it.  Hegel  rt  habilitated  the  Sophists, 
L^ind  thereupon  it  followed,  u  often  bappena,  that  tliey  were  for  a  time  cvtr- 
^BJMUmated.  na  by  Grote. 
r  M.  Schanz,  Die  Sophi^ttm  (r.ottlngen,  1867). 

Socrate*  of  Athens  (4<Hl-:ti»l>)  makes  an  epoch  In  the  history  of  philoaophy, 

even  by  bis  external  characterLsUcj*,  by  his   original  pernonaliiy,  and  hie  niw 

«lyi«  of  jihiloHophisin}?.      He   was  neither    stivaiU  nor  wandt  ring  teacher,  le- 

long*"*!  to  no  school  ami  adhered  to  none.      He  was  a  slmplt  man  of  ilie  people, 

the  sun  of  a  sculptor,  and  at  first  bulled  himf^'If  with  the  chtMl.     In  his  ardtnl 

desire  for  knowledge  he  absorbed  the  new  dcMMrinew  with  which  the  i*tr«els  of 

his  native  city  re-echoed,  hut  did  not  allow  ]iini.<u-lf  to  be  dnrzled  by  the  He  brill- 

Iftsit  rhetiirical  efforts,  nor  did  he  find  bimseU  much  advannd  by  Lbein.     His 

keen  thou,^ht  took  note  of  their  ci^nlnidictions,  and  his  moral  eamenilntss  wiis 

I       offended  by  the  .superficiality  and   frivolity  of  tbia  conBtnnl  ( fiort  after  euliiin'. 

He  held  it  to  be  bis  duly  to  enlighten  him.Helf   and  his  fellow-citizena  couctrning 

the  emptineRS  of  this  pretendeil  knowledge,  and,  tlirnii^b  tnmeHt  inveatigjttion, 

I       to  follow  after  truth.     So,  a  philosopher  of  this  op]>nrtiinity  and  of  daily  life,  he 

L  •  worked  unremittinicly  among  hi»  fellow-ritizena,  until  niiKiinderslondinp  and  per- 

P  Jtfonal  intrigue  brought  him  before  the  court  which  condemned  Mm  to  the  diath 

that  was  t^  become  his  greatest  glory. 

The  account.s  concerning  hini  give  a  clear  and  Inistworlhy  picture  of  bis  per- 
sonality.    In  these  accounts   Plato's  finer  and    Xenopl.on's  eoartfer  portrayal 
snpplemenl  e;u;h  other  mo?.t  happily.     The  first  in  almost  rtll  his  wriiiijvs  brings 
out  the  honoured  teacher  with  dramatic  vividness.     Of  the  second  we  liave  to 
consider  the   Memornhilia  (* A■wo^t.rr|fiom^^ln.ra    ZuKpirovs)   and    the  tSjfVtponum. 
As  regnriLi  his  teaching,  the  rase  is  more  difficult,  for  lure  the  prewntations  of 
I       both  .\enophon  and  Plato  are  partisan  writings,  each  laying  claim  to  the  famous 
name  for  his  own  doctrine  (in  the  case  of  Xenophon  a  mild  t'ynicism).     The 
k      statements  of  Aristotle  are  authoritative  on  all  esst^nlial  points,  because  of  the 
■  J(jjreat«r  hi?it»^riral  s-^paration  and  the  freer  point  of  view. 

f  K.  AilH-rti,  Stfknuejf  i  Gottingen,  l8tM»)  ;  A.  Labriola,  La  Dottiina  di  SocraU 

[       (Naples,  IK7I);  A.  KouilUje.  Ln  PhiUmphif  dtt  Sucrnte  (Paris,  1873). 

SncUd  of  Mepara  founded  his  school  noon  after  the  death  of  Socratea.  The 
two  F.risiics  (see  below),  Snbnildes  of  Milciu.s,  Alezinufi  of  Klia,  Diodonu 
CrauUft  of  Coria  (died  3tl7),  and  StUpo  (USO-^UMl),   are  to  bo  rnentinned   as 

*  In  rei^rd  to  these  relatiooshlps  of.  il.  DteU,  BtrichU  der  Bcrl.  Akademitt 
1884.  pp.  343  fL 
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belonging  to  this  Rchool,  which  had  only  a  brief  existence,  and  later  becaai*^_ 
incorjM'mtfd  with  thn  C'yniM  and  Stoics.     The  luime  is  tnte  of  the  society  whicM^f 
Phaedo.  tlu>  favourite  pupil  of  S4>craU's,  foundeti  in  hia  home  at  Elis,  and  whioB^l 
Menedemus  8non  after  iranxplaiited  to  Eretria.     Cf.  £.  Mallet,  Hiatoirt  dt 
Vecotr  .If  Mf'garr  ct  des  holes  (T Blie  H  d: ErHrir  (ParU,  1M6). 

The  foutuirr  of  the  Cynic  S*hool  (nameil  after  Uie  gymnaaiom  Crnosar- 
>M)  was  Antiathenea  of  Athens,  who,  like  Euclid,  was  an  older  friend  of 
Socrates.  The  tiiiiuuUr  Diogenaa  of  Sinnpf  is  rather  a  cbaracteriaUc  by  tiimre 
in  the  hiHtftry  of  civilisation  tliati  a  nian  of  science.  In  this  oonneclion  Crates 
of  Thebes  may  also  be  mentioned.  Later  this  school  waa  blended  with  thai  »<i 
the  Stoics. 

F.  nammler,  AntUthenien  (Halle,  1882)  ;  K.  W.  fldtlling,  Diogtne*  Her 
KynikcTf  oder  die  PhUowophit  de»  ffriechUcKen  ProleiariaU  (G«a.  Abbandl. 
1.251  ff.). 

Arlatippua  of  Cyrene.  a  Sophist  and  wandering  teacher,  somewhat  youn^zer 
than  Kuclid  atid  AtitiHthencH,  and  united  only  fur  a  little  time  with  the  S<K-nuJc 
circle.  founrlfHl  his  school  in  old  age,  and  Rccins  to  have  Ipft  to  his  grandson  the 
syBteniatic  development  of  thougliis,  which,  for  himself,  were  rather  a  practical 

firinciple  of  life.     The  above>nained  suc^esson*  (Theodonis,  etc)  extend  into 
he  third  century,  and  form  the  transition  to  the  Epicurean  Scbool,  which  took 
np  the  remnants  of  the  Hedonistic  into  itself. 

A.  Wendt,  />*>  rfuU>$ophia  C^renaica  (Gotltngen,  1841). 


§  7.  The  Problem  of  Horality. 

The  reflections  of  the  Gnomic  poets  and  the  sentences  of 
fio-calh'd  seven  wise  men  had  already,  aa  their  eentral  jfoint,  th( 
admonition  to  observe  moderation.  In  like  manner  the  pessimisbia] 
complaints  which  w»i  meet  among  poets,  pliilosophers,  and  moralisi 
of  the  fifth  century  arn  directed  for  the  most  jwrt  against  thol 
unbridled  license  of  men,  their  lark  of  discipline  and  of  obediem 
to  law.  The  more  serious  minds  discerned  the  danger  which  the 
passionate  seething  and  foaming  of  ]>ublic  life  brought  with  it,  and 
the  political  exjjerience  that  |>arty  strife  was  ethically  endurable 
only  where  it  left  the  order  of  the  laws  untouched,  made  subjection 
to  law  appear  as  the  supreme  duty.  Heraclitus  and  the  Pythagoreans 
expressed  this  with  complete  clearness,  and  knew  how  to  attach  it 
to  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  their  metaphysical  theories.* 

We  meet  here  with  two  as8um])tions  which  even  among  thi 
thinkers  appear  tis  self-evident  pn'snppnsitions.  The  first  is  tht 
vfUidittf  of  laws.  The  naVve  consciousness  obeys  the  comman 
without  asking  whence  it  comes  or  by  what  it  is  justified.  Lai 
have  actual  existt^ice,  those  of  morals  as  well  as  those  of  the  courts] 
they  are  here  dnce  for  all,  and  the  individual  has  to  follow  them^ 
No  one  in  the  pre-8ophistic  period  thouglit  of  examining  the  law 
and  asking  in  what  its  claim  to  valid  authority  consists.  The  sec- 
ond assumption  is  a  conviction  which  is  fundamental  in  the  moralis- 
ing of  all  peoples  and  all  times:  viz.  that  obedience  to  the  law 
brings  advantagey  disreganl  of  it,  diMidvantage,    As  the  result  of 
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this  thought  admonition  takes  on  the  character  of  persuasive  coun- 
sel,' which  is  directed  to  the  shrewdness  of  the  one  admonished  as 
well  as  to  the  desires  slumbering  within  him. 

With  the  Greek  Enlightenment  confidence  in  both  of  these  pre- 
suppositions began  to  waver,  and  accordingly  morality  became  for 
it  a  problem. 

1.  The  impulse  to  this  came  from  the  experiences  of  fiubfic  life. 
The  frequent  and  sudden  change  of  constitutions  was  indeed  adatpted 
to  undermine  the  authority  of  law.  It  not  only  took  away  tlie  halo 
of  unconditional,  unquestioned  validity  from  the  individual  law, 
but  it  accustomed  the  citizen  of  the  democratic  republic  especially 
to  reflect  and  decide  u[K>n  the  ground  and  validity  of  laws  as  he 
consulted  and  voted.  Political  law  became  a  subject  for  discussion, 
and  the  individual  set  himself  with  his  judgment  above  it.  If,  now, 
besides  noting  this  mutation  in  time,  attention  is  also  given 
to  the  variety  exhibited  not  only  in  the  political  laws,  but  also  in 
the  usages  prescribed  by  customary  morality  in  the  different  states 
and  among  different  peoples,  the  consequence  is  that  the  worth  of 
universal  validity  for  all  men  can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  lawc. 
At  least  tliis  h*dds  ^>od  in  the  first  place  for  all  laws  made  by  man; 
in  any  case,  therefore,  for  political  laws. 

In  the  face  of  these  experiences  the  question  arose  whether  there 
is  anything  whatever  that  is  valid  everywhere  and  always,  any  law 
that  is  independent  of  the  difference  between  peoples,  states,  and 
times,  and  therefore  authoritative  for  all.     Greek  ethics  began  thut] 

th  a  problem  whicJt  teas  completelr/  parallel  to  the  initial  problem  of 
^physics.  The  essence  of  things  which  remains  ever  the  same  and 
survives  all  changes  the  philosophers  of  the  first  period  had  called 
Nature  (Quirts)  :*  it  is  now  asked  wlietlier  there  is  also  determined 
by  this  unchanging  Nature  (t^wra)  a  law  that  is  exalted  above 
all  change  and  all  differences,  and  in  contrast  with  this  it  is  pointed 
out  that  all  existing  prescriptions  v;did  only  for  a  time,  and  within 
a  limite*!  territory,  are  given  and  estiiblished  by  huvian  institHtion  or 
wUttute  {Bitrtt  or  yo^w). 

This  contrast  between  Nature  and  institution  or  statute  is  the 
most  characteristic  work  of  the  Greek  Enlightenment  in  the  forma- 


1  A  typicaj  exRrnple  of  IhiB  is  the  allegory  of  Prodicus,  in  which  ibe  choosing 
Herculeji  is  promised  KoUlt-n  mountaiiiH  by  Virtue  as  well  lut  by  Vice,  in  case  he 
will  intniiit  himself  to  her  guidance. 

J  Mippiaj*  in  Xen.  Mnn.  iV.  4,  U  ff. 

*  IIc^  <pi'fftu%  is  ihe  title  borne  by  the  writings  of  all  the  older  philosophers. 
U  is  t4>  Ut'  emphasised  that  the  cnnfititutive  mark  of  tlie  concept  ^wn  was 
orl^nally  that  uf  remaining  ever  like  itwlf.  The  contrary  of  this  is  then  the 
txausieuU  that  which  occum  a  single  time. 
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tion  of  conceptions.      It   dominates  the  entire  philosophy  of  the 
period,  and  has  from  the  l>egiiining  not  only  the  meaning  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  genetii!  explanation,  but  the  signiticance  of  a  norm  or  stAn- 
dartX /or  the  e:ttifntUifm  of  worth.      If  there  is  anything  universally 
valid,  it  is  that  which  is  valid  "by  Nature"  for  all  men  without 
distinction  of  |»eople  and  tim*^;  what  has  been  established  by  man 
in  the  t^uurse  of  history  lias  only  liistorical  worth,  worth  for  a  single 
occasion.     That  only  is  justly  authorised  which  Nature  di^terminei 
but  human  institution  goes  beyond  this.     The  '*law*'  (vofio^)  tyi 
auuises  over  man  and  forces  him  to  much  that  is  contrary  to  Nature.^ 
Philosophy  formulated  in  its  conceptions  that  o|»position  l>etween 
natural,  1*  divine  "  law  and  the  written  law,  which  formed  the  thei 
of  the  Antiyone  of  Sophocles. 

Out  of  tills  antithesis  came  the  problems,  on  the  one  hand, 
establish  in  what  this  law  of  Nature,  everywhere  the  same,  consists] 
on  the  other^  to  understand  how,  in  addition  to  this,  the  institutioi 
of  historical  law  arise. 

The  first  problem  Protagoras  did  not  avoid.  In  tlie  mythical 
presentation  of  his  thought  which  Plato  has  preserve<I,'  he  taught 
that  the  gods  gave  to  all  men  in  equal  mciisurc  a  i!ev»e  o/yiwrfu**;,  and 
ofethiail  renpect  or  i-evereuce  (StV^  and  al&toi),  in  order  that  in  tlie 
struggle  of  life  they  might  be  able  to  form  |>ennanent  unions  f( 
mutual  preservation.  He  found,  therefore,  the  ^vvi'i  of  pructic 
V\(e  in  primartf  ethfCiil  frelwgit  which  impel  man  to  nnion  in  aoviet 
and  in  the  st^Ue,  The  wirrying  out  of  this  thought  in  its  details  ai 
the  definition  of  the  l>oundary  between  this  which  is  valid  by  Natui 
(^ikrcc)  and  the  positive  determinations  of  historical  institution 
unfortunately  not  preserved  to  us. 

There   are,  however,  many    indications  that   the  theory  of   theS 
Sophists  proceeded  from  such  fundamental  conceptions  to  a  wide- 
reaching  criticism  of  existing  conditionA,  and  to  the  demnud  for  [pro- 
found  recolutious   in  social    and    political    life.     The   thought   waa^ 
already  at  that  time  forcing  its  way  forward,  that  all  distinctioi 
between  men  l)efore  the  law  rest  only  upon  institution,  and  thi 
Nature  demands  p^iki/  riglu  for  ali     Lycophron  desired  to  do  awai 
with  the  nobility.     Alcidamas*  and  others*  combated  slavery  froi 
this  point  of  view.     Phaleas  demanded  equality  of  property  as  wel 
as  of  education  for  all  citizens,  and  HipiMidamus  was  the  first 


1  Hlpplfts  in  Plat.  Prot.  a*J7  C. 

•  PUa.  Pnu.  .SW  ff.      Ct.  A.  lUrpff,  Z>i>  fUhik  de*  FrotaaoroM  (Heidelbei 
1884). 

»  Ariftt.  lihf^.  I.  i:i.  t:i7.'l  b  18.     Cf.  alao  Oral.  AUic  («d.  Bekker)  It  IM. 

•  Arlffl.  lU.  I.  a,  )2.>:ib30. 
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project  the  outlinoa  of  an  ideal  state,  constituted  according  to 
reason.  Even  tfie  thought  of  a  political  equality  of  women  with 
men  came  to  the  surface  in  this  connt»ctiou.* 

If  uow  positive  legislation  deviates  from  these  demands  of  Nature, 
its  rationale  is  tp  be  sought  only  in  the  iutereata  of  tliose  who  make 
the  laws.  Whethor  this  takes  the  form  assumed  in  the  opiiiion  of 
Thrasyraaohus'  of  Chalcedon,  who  held  tliat  it  is  those  in  power 
who  by  means  of  the  law  force  the  subjects  to  do  what  is  for  their 
(the  masters')  advantage,  or  whether  it  wears  the  contrary  form  as 
developed  by  Callicles/  that  laws  have  been  erected  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  weak  as  a  bulwark  against  the  power  of  strong  person- 
alities which  would  be  superior  to  the  individual,  and  that  according 
to  the  view  of  Lycophron*  all  those  who  do  no  harm  to  others  thus 
mutually  assure  for  themselves  life  and  property,  —  in  all  these 
cases  the  ground  of  the  laws  lies  in  the  interests  of  those  who  make 
them. 

2.  If  personal  interest  is  therefore  the  ground  for  setting  up  laws, 
it  is  also  the  sole  motive  for  obeyimj  them.  Even  the  moralist  wishes 
to  convince  man  that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  acconituodute  himself 
to  the  law.  From  this  it  follows,  however,  that  ol>R(iipnce  to  the 
law  is  under  obligation  to  extend  only  so  far  as  it  is  the  indi- 
vidnaXa  intereaL  And  there  are  cases  where  the  two  do  not  coincide. 
It  is  not  true  that  only  subordination  t4^  law  makes  a  man  happy; 
there  are  great  criminals,  so  Polus  works  out  the  thought,*  who 
have  attained  the  hajipiest  results  by  the  most  frightful  misdeeds. 
Ex]ierience  contradicts  the  claim  that  only  right  doing  leads  to 
happiness;  it  shows  rather  that  a  shrewd  conduct  of  life^  restrained 
by  no  regard  for  right  and  law,  is  the  best  guaranty  of  good  for- 
tune.* 

Through  snch  considerations  the  scepticism  which  had  originally, 
as  it  seems/  been  ilirected  only  toward  the  validity  of  political 
law,  gradually  attacked  that  of  the  moral  laws  as  well.  What 
Polufl,  Callicles,  and  Thrasymachns  proinmnd  in  the  Platonic  dia- 
logu»*s,  the  Oorgias  and  the  Republic,  witli  regard  to  tlie  concep- 
tions of  the  juitt  and  unjutft  (&ucatov  and  dStxoc)  has  reference  in 
equal  measure  to  the  moral  and  to  the  political  law.  This  double 
reference  is  effected  through  the  middle  ground  of  the  characteristics 


t  The  persiflage  In  tbe  Eccieaicu%t$ce  of  Aristophanes  can  refer  only  to  this. 

«  rial.  /?'7».3.S8r. 

■  Flat,  tiortj.  493  B. 

*  Artst.   f'.>/.  in  it,  laSOb  H. 

»  In  VlnL  tJ^nj  471. 

«  Cf.  the  prai*t*:  rtf  Aducla  hy  Thnutymachos  in  Plat  /?<p.  S44  A. 

^  Thia  U  especially  true  of  I*rotagora.s,  perhaps  also  of  Hippias. 
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of  penal  justice,  and  proves  that  the  law  uf  Nature  is  set  ov< 
against,  not  only  the  civil  law,  but  also  the  requirements  of  morals. 

In  both  respects  the  naturalism  and  radicalism  of  the  youn] 
Sophists  pushed  on  to  the  extreme  consequences.  The  weak  maj 
subject  bimnelf  to  the  law;  he  is,  though,  but  the  stupid  m<u\,  serv- 
ing the  uses  of  others  by  so  doing; '  the  strong,  however,  who  is 
the  same  time  the  wise,  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  led  astray  by 
the  law;  he  follows  solely  the  impulse  of  his  oicn  nature.  And  this 
is  the  right,  if  not  according  to  human  law,  yet  acconlitig  to  the 
higher  law  of  Nature.  She  shows  in  all  living  beings  that  the^ 
stronger  should  rule  the  weaker ;  only  for  the  slave  is  it  becomin^H 
to  recognise  a  command  above  himself.  The  free  man  should  not 
bridle  his  desires,  but  let  them  have  full  development;  accowling  to 
human  law  it  may  be  a  disgrace  to  do  injustice,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  Nature  it  is  a  dis^pTtPp  to  suffer  injustice.' 

In  such  forms  the  indipiduars  wttural  distpotUion^  the  canstilutii 
of  his  impnlJtes^  icax  proclaimed  ax  laic  of  A'a/«re,  and  exalted  to 
the  supreme  laio  of  aciion  ;  and  Archeiaus,  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoi 
belonging  to  the  Sophistic  period,  proclaimed  that  the  predical 
good  and  bad,  *'just"  and  "shameful"  (Si'muoi'  —  oiV^oi'),  spring 
not  from  Nature,  but  from  Institution.  All  ethical  judifijig  is  ccm- 
ventioncU.* 

3.  lieiigious  ideas  were  also  involve<l  in  this  overthrow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  all  the  more  since  after  their  theoretical  value 
had  been  taken  away,  at  least  in  educated  circles,  by  the  cosmologi- 
cal  philosophy  typified  by  Xenophanes,  they  had  retained  recogni- 
tion only  as  allegorical  methods  of  presenting  ethical  conceptions. 
In  this  latter  line  of  thought  the  school  of  Anax;^^ras  had  beeo 
active  for  a  time,  especially  a  certain  Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus.  It 
was  only  a  consequence  of  the  ethical  relativism  of  the  Sophists 
when  Prodicus  taught  that  men  had  made  to  themselves  gods  out  Q^| 
all  that  brought  them  blessing,  and  when  Criiias  declared  belief  i^™ 
the  gods  to  be  an  invention  of  shrewd  statecraft.*  If  such  claims 
still  excited  indignation  among  the  masses  and  the  jjowers  of  t! 
official  priesthood,*  it  was  easy  for  I'roUigoras  in  the  presenile 
these  questions  to  wrap  himself  in  the  mantle  of  his  scepticism.* 

4.  The  position  of  Socrates  with  reference  to  this  whole  move- 
ment presents  two  sides:  on  the  one  hand,  he  brought  the  priuci 


the 


»  ThraAymfurhas  tn  Plat.  Utp.  343  C. 

«  CallicU's  ill  \'\ai.  (fory.  iaS  A  and  401  E, 

»  Uins-  TjuTt.  11.  Hi 

♦Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Maih.  IX.  61-M. 
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*  As  JB  Hhnwn  by  tlip  Cdudvmnation  o(  DtaAoras  of  Melos  r Ariatoph.  .^t.  107S) 

•  Diog.  Laeru  IX.  61.  v  r-  * 
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UDderlyiog  the  movement  to  its  clearest  and  most  comprehensive 
expression;  ou  the  other  hand,  he  set  himself  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner  against  its  outcome^  and  both  these  sides  of  his  activity, 
ooutrary  as  they  seem  to  Ik:  and  much  aa  thia  external  opposition 
had  to  do  with  the  tragic  fate  of  the  man,  stand,  nevertheless,  in  the 
most  exact  and  rigidly  consistent  connection  ;  fur  just  by  grasping 
the  principle  of  the  Enliglitenmeut  in  all  its  depth,  and  formulating 
it  in  its  full  force,  did  Socrates  succeed  in  developing  from  it  a 
positive  result  of  wide-reaching  power. 

For  him,  also,  the  time  for  following  traditional  customs  without 
qut'Stion  is  paat.  Independent  judgment  of  individuals  has  taken 
the  place  of  authority.  But  while  the  <iophists  gave  their  attention 
to  the  anaUjnU  of  the  feelings  and  impulses  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
the  a(;tual  decisions  of  individuals,  and  ultimately  saw  themselves 
forced  to  adjudge  to  all  these  motives  the  ecjual  right  of  an  unfold- 
mg  in  accordance  with  the  necessity  of  Nature,  Socrates,  on  the 
contrary,  reflected  upim  precisely  that  element  which  was  the  deci- 
sive factor  in  the  culture  of  his  tim-:  namely,  the  practical,  polit- 
ical, and  social  significance  which  knowledge  and  science  had 
achieved.  Just  through  the  process  in  which  individuals  had 
achieved  independence,  through  the  unfettering  of  personal  passions, 
it  had  become  evident  that  in  all  fields  mans  ability  rests  upon  ?iis ' 
insiglU.  In  this  Socrates  fuund  that  objective  standard  for  the  esti^ 
viation  of  men  and  their  actions  which  the  Sophists  had  sought  in 
Tain  in  the  machinery  of  feelings  and  desires. 

Ability,  then,  or  excellence  {Tdchtigkeit,  aptri)  is  insight.  He 
who  acts  according  to  feelings,  according  to  presuppositions  that 
are  not  clear,  according  to  customs  that  have  been  handed  down, 
may  indeed  occasionally  hit  the  right  thing,  but  he  does  not  know 
it,  he  is  not  sure  of  the  issue ;  he  who  is  entirely  involved  in  delusion 
and  error  as  to  the  matter  in  hand  is  certain  to  make  mistakes;  he 
only  will  be  able  to  act  right  who  has  the  right  knowledge  of  things 
and  of  himself.'  Scientific  knowledge  (iwurryfirj)  is  therefore  the 
basis  of  all  qualities  which  make  man  able  and  useful,  of  all  single 

ap€TaC 

This  insight  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  in  an  exact  knowledge  of  (he 
things  to  which  the  action  is  to  relate.  Man  should  understand  his 
business;  as  we  find  the  able  man  in  every  business  to  be  the  one 
who  has  learned  it  thoroughly  and  knows  the  objects  with  which  he 
has  to  work,  so  should  it  be  also  in  civil  and  political  life;  here,  too, 

^  These  fundamental  thou^lits  of  Socrates  are  reproduced  by  Xenophon  and 
Pl&to  in  countless  turim  and  variationit.  In  Xenophon  ihe  pa^s8a^e,  Memt  111. 
cb.  9,  b  ma«t  ImportaDt  for  comparison;  in  Plain,  the  dinlogut:  Protagoraa. 
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only  inBight  should  be  trusted.'  The  iudiridual  excellences  differ- 
entiate themseWes  accordingly  with  reference  to  the  ohjects  vhicb 
the  knowledge  concerns  in  the  individual  case;'  common  to  all, 
however,  is  not  only  kiiowled^^  in  general,  but  also  atif-kmovi^ig^ 
Hence  Hocrates  declared  it  to  be  his  principal  vocation  to  educate 
himself  and  hi^  fel1o>v-*<!itizens  to  earnest  self-examination; 
yvwft  trmvTw  was  the  watoh-word  of  his  teaching.' 

5.  These  consideratians,  which  Socrates  developed  out  of 
principles  by  which  practical  ability  or  exrellence  is  determined, 
became  transferred  by  the  aid  of  the  ambiguity  in  tht  tcord  apmf,* 
to  ethical  excellence  also,  or  virtue,  and  so  le<i  to  the  fuudamen 
doctrine  that  virtue  conMtitH  in  knowledge  of  the  good}  So  far  t 
course  of  thoutcht  followed  by  StKjrates  is  clear  and  free  from  dou 
The  sources  become  less  clear  when  we  ask  what  the  man  who  w;tf 
so  strenuons  to  reach  clearly  defined  conceptions  intended  bv 
good.  According  to  Xeno]>hon^8  exposition,  the  good  (Ay^$6v)  mu 
have  coincided  everywhere,  for  his  master,  with  the  protitable  or 
useful  (fi>^cXt/iov).  Virtue  would  then  Iw  the  knowledge  of 
was  suited  to  the  end  in  view,  or  useful,  in  each  particular  insi 
This  interpretation  is  the  easiest  to  attach  to  that  analogy  between 
moral  virtue  and  the  various  kinds  of  excellence  shown  in  daily 
life,  which  SocratcH  really  taught,  and  the  presentation  given  in  the 
earliest  Platonic  dialogues,  in  particular  the  Protagoras  attribu 
to  Socrates  this  standpoint  of  individuaf.  adrxiutage.  Insight  or  t 
cernment  (here  called  prudence,  ^poio^^tc)  is  a  measuring  art^  which 
weighs  exactly  the  benefit  and  the  harm  that  will  result  from  the 
action,  and  so  chooses  what  is  m<»st  to  the  purpose.  In  further  agree-, 
mrnt  with  this  view  is  the  fact  that  in  exact  contrast  with  the 
Sophists,  who  demanded  a  free  and  uncramped  development  of  th« 
passions,  Socrates  emphasised  no  virtue  so  much,  and  exhibited  none 
so  fully  in  his  own  life,  as  that  of  self-control  (ffw^ortvi^). 

Kut  according  to  this  interpn'tJition  the  S(K*ratic  conception  of 
the  good  would  Ije  indefinite  in  its  content;  decision  must  be  made 
frtim  cjise  to  case  aa  to  what  suits  the  end  in  vieWj  or  is  useful,  and 


whi 


'  Hence,  1<hi.  thr  niitUdfiiKK'nilic  (M^siii^^n.  »o  fatal  for  his  personal  dcatJny. 
tiikoii  by  S<>cr\t*'s.  who  ilfiuftuili't!  txpn'a.sly  that  the  moat  difficult  and  mott 
rrsptnislble  art,  thnt  o(  yovi'niinn,  shuuld  be  practised  only  by  those  of  Uie  most 
coiiipli'le  disccrnmoht,  and  who  ini  Lliid  account  absolutely  rvjected  the  appoint 
nicnl  of  §lAtr  ofUolaU  by  lot  or  p«ipular  choice 

»  Sorralm  did  not  iitlrmpi  a  syKiem  of  the  individual  excelknces;  on  the 
otJior  hand,  ho  did  give  bv  way  of  rxamplc  definitions  of  courage  (cf.  the  Platonic 
J^icAm),  piety  (IMat.  A'iiay;)ArY».  Xen.  Mem.  IV.  6.  3),  justioe  {Mem.  W.  0,  6), 
vie* 

•  Ah  deftn^d  by  bin  theoretical  philosophy:  we  §  8. 

•  Tim  MUir  ainbijniliy  whit  h  has  piven  ."vcasion  to  countless  difficolUei  Um 
Ui  Uw  lAllii  virimt.  »t»,  Uh..  tn  a^AMi-.  /MiRtim,  good. 
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instead  of  the  good  we  should  again  always  have  what  is  good  for 
something.^  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  Socrates  strove  to 
transcend  this  relativism,  and  also  that  by  reason  of  the  anthropo- 
logical basis  of  his  thinking  he  did  not  get  be^'ond  this  position  in 
the  formulation  of  his  conceptions.  His  doctrine  that  it  is  better  to 
suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrung,  his  strict  conforuuty  to  law,  in 
accordance  with  which  he  scorned  to  avoid  the  execution  of  an 
unjust  sentence  and  preserve  hiiuself  by  flight  for  further  life  and 
activity,  his  admonition  that  the  true  meaning  of  life  consists  in 
cva-po^to,  in  continual  rightnloing,  in  man's  ceaseless  labour  for  ethical 
improvement,  in  the  participation  in  all  that  is  good  and  l>eautiful 
(KaXoKS.yaBia)^  especially,  however,  his  erotic,  i.e.  his  doctrine  that 
friendship  and  the  relation  of  attachment  between  teacher  and 
taught  should  consist  only  in  a  mutual  striving  to  become  good  or 
constantly  better  through  their  life  in  common  and  their  mutual 
furtherance  of  eAch  other's  aims, — all  this  goes  Far  be^'ond  the  con- 
ception presented  by  Xenophon.  It  can  be  united  with  the  stand- 
point of  utility  only  if  we  attribute  to  Socrates  the  diatinction 
between  the  true  welfare  of  the  soul,  on  the  one  hand,  and  earthly 
gain,  on  the  other,  which  Plato  makes  him  set  forth  in  the  Ph<xdo, 
but  of  which  we  elsewhere  find  but  slight  traces,  since  the  historic 
Socrates,  even  according  to  Plato's  Apology,  maintained  a  completely 
8cef»tical  jwsition  with  regard  to  jtcrsoiud  imiuortalifcy,  and  did  not  / 
know  the  sharp  Platonic  separation  between  iuuiiatt^riality  and  cor- 
poreality. Socrates  tem^hes,  indeed,  even  according  to  Xenophon, 
that  man's  true  fortune  5a  to  be  sought,  not  in  outward  goods  nor  in 
luxurious  life,  but  in  virtue  alone  ;  if,  however,  this  virtue  is  to 
e-onsist  only  in  the  capacity  to  recognise  the  truly  useful  and  act 
accordingly,  the  doctrine  moves  in  a  circle  as  soon  as  it  maintains 
that  this  truly  useful  is  just  virtue  itself.  In  this  circle  Socrates 
remained  fast;  the  obJHrtive  determinatiun  of  the  conception  of  the 
good  which  he  sought  he  did  not  find. 

6.  However  indefinite  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what 
should  properly  form  tlie  content  of  that  knowledge  of  the  good 
which  constitutes  virtue,  Socrates  was  at  all  events  convinced  — 
and  this  proved  much  more  important  —  that  thitt  knowleifge  in 
in  iUelf  svffirient  to  cause  one  to  do  the  good,  and  so  bring  happi- 
ii^M.  This  proposition,  which  may  serve  as  a  type  of  a  rationalis- 
tic conception  of  life,  contains  two  pregnant  presuppositions,  one 
psychological^  viz.  pronounced  inteUectualiHrfi^  the  other  ethical,  viz. 
pronounced  eudcemcnMm. 


iXen.  Mem  III.  8,  h. 
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Tilt!  fuudamenUl  aasumptioii  which  Socratea  thus  makes  u 
indeed  the  expression  of  his  own  reflective,  judicious  nature.  Eveij^f 
maa»  he  says,  acts  in  the  manner  that  he  considers  best  suiteil  for^^ 
his  end,  most  Ueueticial  and  most  useful ;  no  one  does  tliat  which 
he  knows  to  be  unHt  for  the  end  in  view^  or  even  fit  in  a  less 
degree.  If,  then,  virtue  is  knowledge  of  wliat  is  to  the  purjwse,  if 
follows  immediately  that  the  vii*tuous  man  acts  in  accordance  witi 
his  knowle*!^  therefore  t<i  the  purpose,  rightly,  \\\  the  way  that  iflr| 
beneficial  to  him.  No  one  does  wrong  knowingly  aud  purposely  :  hi 
only  does  nut  act  rightly  who  h:is  not  right  iusigbt.  If  it  8ometim< 
seems  as  if  some  one  acted  wrongly  in  the  face  of  better  insight  — 
"against  his  better  juilgment"  —  it  must  be  that  he  was  not  clearly 
and  surely  in  possession  of  this  better  knowledge,  for  otherwise  he 
would  have  pur|>o3ely  injtired  himself,  which  is  absurd. 

In  this   a    fundamental    difference    between    Socrates  and    the 
Suphiats  t^ecouies  evident:  the  latter  maintained  the  originality  of 
the  will,  and  un  that  account  its  warrant  from  Nature  ;  for  SoorateSi^H 
to  will  a  thing  and  to  reg'ard  a  thing  as  g'H:>d,  profitable,  ami   useful^l 


the    will    without 
True  as  it  may  be 


\are   the   same    thing.      Knowledge   determines 
opposition  ;    man  does  what  he  holds  to  be  best. 
that  Socrates  w;is  in  error  in  this  opinion,  ami  that  the  truth  lies  in 
the  mean  i>etween  him  and  the  Sophists,  this  his  intellectualistic 
conception  of  the  will  came  to  exercise  a  decisive  intlueuue  over  all 
ancient  ethics.  I 

,  Sin  is,  then,  error.  He  who  does  a  bad  a<!t  does  it  from  a  mistaken 
judgment,  regarding  the  bad,  i.e.  the  injurious,  as  the  good  ;  for  every 
one  believi^s  that  he  is  doing  the  good,  i.e.  the  advantageon.s.  Only 
because  the  case  stands  thus  is  there  any  meaning  in  instructing 
men  ethically  ;  only  for  this  reason  is  virtue  capable  of  being  Uiught. 
For  all  teaching  addresses  itself  to  man's  knowledge.  Because  man 
can  be  taught  what  the  good  is,  therefore  —  and  by  this  means  alow 
—  he  can  be  brought  to  the  stage  of  right  action.  Were  virtue  m 
knowledge,  it  would  not  be  capable  of  being  taught. 

From  this  standpoint  Socrates  raised  the  customary  morality 
taught  by  the  popular  moralising  to  a  sciontitic  plane.  All  his 
keenness,  his  subtlety,  and  dialectical  dexterity  were  employed*  to 
prove  against  the  Sophists  that  not  only  the  surest,  but  even  the^g 
only  sure  way  of  attaining  to  permanent  happiness,  lies  in  obeying^f 
ethical  prescri]>ti(nis  under  all  circnmstancRS^  in  siihortiination  to  law 
aiid  morale.    So  he  gives  back  to  Authority  her  right.    The  prii 

>  Compare  in  Plalo  the  rofutation  of  Thrwytnachus  In  the  first  book  of 
ItepuMic,  which  may  1)p  roganJod  iw*  Socratio  in  it«  priuclplea,  but  which  in 
ii  very  weakly  supported,  both  in  form  and  in  matter. 
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ciple  of  the  Enlightenmeat  tolerates  no  unquestioning  subjection  to 
the  existing  state  of  things  and  requires  examination  of  the  laws  ; 
but  these  laics  sustain  the  examination^  they  evinue  themselves  to  be 
requirements  made  by  iusight  into  what  is  for  the  best;  and  because 
it  has  now  been  recognised  that  it  is  the  right  course  to  obey  tliem, 
unconditional  ubedienoo  must  be  rendered.*  Far  from  IxMng  in  con- 
flict with  the  institutions  of  law  and  morals,  Stx-nites  is  rather  the 
one  who  undertook  to  prove  their  reasonableness  and  thereby  their 
claim  to  universal  validity.^ 

F.  WiltUuftr,  St>^nti'M*  I^.hre  vom  Willen.     Tnnshrur.U,  1R77. 
M.   Heuue,  Oer  Eudamonismus    in  der   griechischen  rhilosophie.     Leips. 
1883. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  psychologico-ethical  presuppositions  that 
the  will  is  always  directed  toward  what  is  recognised  as  good, 
and  that  therefore  rirtue,  as  knowledge  of  the  good,  draws  after  it 
of  itself  the  appropriate  action,  we  tind  in  the  argumentations  of 
Socrates  the  further  opinion  that  this  appropriate  action  of  the  / 
Tirtuous  man  actually  attains  its  end  and  makes  him  happy.  Jiappi^ 
ness  or  tcell-being  (ivSax^ovia)  is  tlie  necessary  result  of  virtue.  The 
intelligent  man  knows^  and  hence  does,  what  is  good  for  him ;  he 
mast  then,  through  his  doing,  become  happy  also.  This  assump- 
tion applies,  however,  only  to  a  perfect  intelligence  which  would 
be  absolutely  certain  of  the  effects  that  an  intended  action  would 
have  in  the  connected  series  of  the  world*s  events. 


■  In  details,  as  might  he  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  rehabilila- 
Uoo  of  the  popular  iiioralii  (alls  into  trivial  uioralisiug,  especially  ait  Xciiuphun 
portrayA  it.  But  while  S<)r,mtf»  hojx'd  precisely  by  thi«  nieanN  l4i  render  the 
ri^t  8«rvire  to  hia  people,  it  proved  to  be  just  tlie  point  where  he  canic  to  the 
groand  between  two  utoola :  with  the  Sophists  and  thfit  adherents,  he  paHsed  for 
a  reactionary  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  who,  likti  Arisiopliams.  saw  pre- 
ciaely  in  the  queatiouing  of  the  aulliority  of  law  and  morals  in  geiu'ral,  the  dan- 
gerous cancer  of  the  time,  without  investigation  riosHf  d  him  who  wished  to 
place  tbia  authority  on  a  badis  of  reason,  amoiic:  thofte  who  were  undermining 
iL  So  it  WM  that  it  could  come  about  that  Soerat<*N  appeared  in  llie  Clou<l$  of 
Artotophaues  aa  the  type  of  Sophistic  leaching  which  he  combated. 

'  It  i»  hence  quite  alien  to  the  principles  of  SJorates  to  demand  or  even  to 
oitotfl  for  errry  hidivrithial  art  a  special  examination  of  the  grounda  of  the  polit- 
ical or  ethical  command  If.  for  example,  it  has  once  been  n'copiised  a8  right 
to  ob^y  (he  itnlinanwf*  of  the  government  under  all  circiimfitftnceK,  thin  obedience 
must  then  be  rendered,  even  if  the  onlinance  evidently  commands  the  unreason- 
able an<i  the  unjust;  cf.  Plato's  Critn.  If,  a«  was  true  of  Socrates  himstlf,  a  man 
is  convinced  that  his  life  is  under  divine  gtiidance.  and  that  where  his  insight 
dop*  not  suffice,  a  hitdier  voice  warns  him  through  his  feeling.  —  at  least,  warns 
him  away  from  what  is  wrong,  —  then  he  must  ob^-y  this  voice.  Cf.  on  the 
dal;wri«v/§  8.  The  essential  thing  always  is  that  a  man  give  ao  account  to  him- 
seli  of  his  doing,  but  the  grounda  on  which  he  acts  in  so  doing  may  even  consist 
in  tucb  maxims  aa  exrJuda  aa  ezaminaiion  in  individual  cates. 
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The  transmitted  expressions  of  Socrates,  in  fact,  make  the  impiw 
sioD  that  he  was  convinced  that  man  could  possess  that  insight 
which  by  its  operation  u;K)n  bis  action  and  its  consequences 
adapted  to  bring  about  happiness,  and  that  he  might  gain  t 
insight  through  philosoplty  :  that  is,  through  unremitting  earn 
examination  of  himself,  of  others,  and  of  the  relations  of  human 
life.  Investigations  as  to  how  far  the  world's  course,  which  man 
cannot  foresee,  may  cross  and  destroy  the  operation  even  of  the  best 
plannt'd  and  most  niti'Iligerit  conduct  of  life,  are  uot  to  be  pointed 
out  in  the  teacliing  of  Socrates.  When  we  consider  the  slight 
degree  of  confidence  which  he  otherwise  had  in  human  knowledge, 
as  soon  as  this  attempted  to  venture  beyond  establishing  ethio^^H 
conceptions  and  practical  requirements,  we  can  explain  the  abovH 
conviction  only  on  the  following  basis  —  he  did  not  fear  that  the 
protft'df^itia!  guidance,  which  was  for  him  indeed  an  object  not  of 
knowled^^'.  liut  uf  faith,  would  frustrate  the  tieneticial  consequences 
of   right  action.  ^M 

8.  Socrates  had  defined  virtue,  the  fundamental  ethical  concept" 
tion,  as  insiglit,  and  this  in  turn  as  knowledge  of  the  good,  but  had 
given  to  the  concept  of  the  good  no  tmiversal  content,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain respect  had  left  it  open.  This  made  it  [>ossible  for  the  most 
diverse  conceptions  of  life  to  introduce  their  views  of  the  ultimate 
end  (tcAo?)  of  human  existenre  into  this  t»]>f*n  place  in  the  S<x:ratic 
concept;  and  so  this  first  incomplete  work  in  the  formation  of  ethi- 
cal conceptions  at  once  afforded  the  matsrial  for  a  number  of  partio- 
ular  structures.'  The  most  importiint  of  these  are  the  Cynic  and 
the  Cyreimic.  Both  present  the  attempt  to  define  the  true  intrinsi 
vorth  of  the  life  of  the  individual  in  a  universal  manner.  B 
wish  to  show  in  what  in;in's  true  fiappinesH  ctmsists.  how  man  m 
Iw  constituted  and  how  lie  must  act  irj  order  to  attain  this  with  cei 
tainty;  both  call  this  tv)nstitution  or  disposition  through  which 
partici[>atioa  in  happiness  is  gained,  virtue.  The  eudsmouistic  side 
of  the  Socratic  ethioH  is  here  developed  in  an  entirely  one-sided 
manner,  and  though  universal  validity  is  vindicateil  for  the  concep- 
tion proposed,  the  point  of  view  of  the  hnitvidn<ii's  happiness  forms  8^h 
exclusively  the  standard  that  the  worth  of  all  relations  of  publlfH 
life  even  is  estimated  by  it.  In  Cynicism,  aa  in  Hedonism,  the  Greek 
spirit  is  proceeding  to  appropriate  the  fruit  which  the  conditio 


isi<^ 
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1  So  Indeed  in  the  case  of  Xennphon  and  ^Isrhinrs  ;  ihe  phiiiwnphiRing  c 
bier  Simon,  too,  B«ems  to  have  have  been  tlius  dependent  ou  S«icrate«.  W 
tbe  Megarian  and  the  Klran-Kmrinn  schortlH  ucoonipli.shed  in  this  respect  is 
too  indefinil«ly  transmitted  to  lu,  and  is  tou  clobely  iu  cuuUict  with  Cynicisoi, 
to  deserve  separate  mention. 
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of  life  brought  about  by  civilisation  yieltl  for  the  fortune  of  the 
individual.  The  criticism  of  the  social  conditions  and  authorities, 
begun  by  the  Sophists,  has  won  a  fixed  standard  through  the  medi- 
ating aid  of  the  Sooratic  conception  of  virtue. 

The  doctrine  of  virtue  taught  by  Antiathenes^  takes  at  the  begin- 
ning a  high  and  specious  turn  at  the  ixjint  where  the  do^^tiine  finds 
itself  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  Socratic  circle.  He  declines  to 
define  more  closely  the  contents  of  the  concept  of  the  good,  and 
declares  virtue  itself  to  be  not  only  t!ie  highest,  but  the  only  good, 
understamlingf  however,  by  virtue  essentially  only  the  intelligent  con- 
duct of  lift.  This  alone  makes  happy,  not  indeed  through  the  conse- 
quences which  it  brings  about,  but  through  itaelf.  The  cttntontmRnt 
that  dwells  within  the  right  life  itself  is  accordingly  completely 
independent  of  the  world's  course:  virtue  is  itself  sutficient  for 
happiness ;  the  wise  man  stands  free  in  the  presence  of  fate  and 
iortune. 

But  this  Cynic  conception  of  virtue  as  sufficient  in  itself  is,  as  is 
shown  by  its  further  development,  in  nowise  to  be  interpreted  as 
moaning  that  the  virtuous  man  should  find  liis  fortune  in  doing 
good  for  its  own  sake  amid  all  the  whims  of  fate.  Cynicism  did 
not  rise  to  this  height,  however  much  it  may  sound  like  it  when 
virtue  is  celebrated  as  the  only  sure  possession  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  when  it  is  designated  as  the  only  thing  to  be  striven  for, 
and  baseness,  on  thccotitraryf  as  the  only  thing  to  be  avoided.  This 
doctrine  is  a  postulate  derived  with  great  logical  consistency  from 
-the  Socratic  principle  that  virtue  necessarily  makes  happy  (cf. 
above,  7),  and  from  this  postulate  Antisthenes  sought  in  turn  to 
define  the  real  contents  of  the  concept  of  virtue. 

If,  namely,  virtue  is  to  make  happy  with  certainty  nnd  under  all 
circumstiinces,  it  must  l^  that  conduct  of  life  which  makes  man  as 
indeftendeiU  as  possible  of  the  course  of  events.  Now  every  want  and 
every  desire  is  a  b<.)nd  which  makes  man  dependent  upon  fortune, 
in  so  fur  as  his  happiness  or  unhappiness  is  made  to  consist  in 
whether  a  given  wish  is  fulfilled  or  not  by  the  course  of  life.  We 
have  no  power  over  the  outer  world,  but  we  have  power  over  our 
desires.  We  expose  ourselves  the  more  to  alien  powers,  the  more 
we  desire,  hope,  or  fe^ir  from  them  ;  every  desire  makes  us  slaves  of 
the  outer  world.  Virtue,  then,  which  makes  man  indej>endent,  can 
consist  only  in  suppression  of  desires,  and  restriction  of  wants 
to  the  smallest  conceivable  measure.  Virtue  is  freedom  from  j 
wants,*  —  from  the  standpoint  of   eudccmonism  certainly  the  most 


>  Principally  preserved  in  Diog.  iMen.  VI. 


^  Xen.  Symp.  4.  34  ft. 
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consistent  conclusion,  and  one  that  must  have  appealed  especially  to 
men  of  a  humble  position  in  life  such  as  we  fiud  the  Cynics  to  l>e  ta 
part.  fl 

By  carrying  out  this  thought  in  a  radical  manner  the  Cynics  came^ 
to  occupy  a  purely  negative  attitude  toward  civilisation.  By  aiming 
to  reduce  the  measure  of  the  virtuous  wise  man's  wants  to  what  waa 
absolutely  inevitable,  and  to  regard  all  other  strivings  as  pernicious 
or  iudiflPerent,  they  rejected  all  the  goods  of  civilisation  and  attained 
the  idea}  of  a  Mate  of  Nature^  —  an  ideal  stripped  of  all  higher  worth- 
Taking  up  earlier  Sophistic  theories  and  developing  them  farther, 
they  taught  that  the  wise  man  accommodates  himself  only  to  what 
Nature  peremptorily  demands,  but  despises  all  that  appears  desir-. 
able  or  worthy  of  obedience  merely  as  the  result  of  human  opinionj 
or  institution.  Wealth  and  refinement,  fame  and  honour,  seemed 
them  just  as  superfluous  an  those  enjoyments  of  the  senses  whic! 
went  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  elementary  wants  of  hungei 
and  love.  Art  and  science,  family  and  native  land,  were  to  them 
indifferent,  and  Diogenes  owed  his  paradoxical  jHjpularity  to  the 
ostentatious  jest  of  attempting  to  live  in  civilised  Greece  as  if  in  a 
state  of  Nature,  solely  <ft^u.  fl 

In  this  way  the  philosophising  proletarian  forced  himself  to  despise^ 
all  the  good  things  of  civilisation,  from  the  enjoyment  of  which  he 
found  himself  more  or  less  excluded.     On  the  other  hand,  he  recog- 
nised none  of  the  laws  to  which  civilised  society  subjected  itself, 
binding  in  themselves,  and  if  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  the 
anecdotes  which  antiquity  relates  on  the  subject,  tliis  class  ttx)k 
pleasure  in  scoffing  oj^nly  at  the   most   elementary  demands   of 
morals  and  decency.    This  forced  and,  in  part,  openly  affected  nal 
uralism  knows  nothing  any  longer  of  Stiti;  and  atSwc  (justice  and  rev- 
erence), which  the  older  Sophistic  teaching  had  allowed  to  remain^ 
as  natural  impulses,  and  elicits  a  conception  of  virtue  which  sup- 
pases  that  greed  and  lust  complete  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
natural  man. 

Yet  the  Cynics  were  not  so  bad  as  they  made  themselves. 
Diogenes  even  preserved  a  remnant  of  respect  for  mental  training, 
as  the  only  thing  which  could  free  man  from  the  prejudices  of  con- 
ventional institutions  and  lead  to  freedom  from  wants  by  insighl 
into  the  nothingness  of  the  pretended  goods  of  civilisation.  H( 
also  conducted  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Xeniades,  a  Corinthis 
Sophist,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Cynic  naturalism,  an( 
not  without  success. 

On  the  whole,  this  philosophy  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  the  tim( 
the  mark  of  a  disposition  which,  if  not  hostile,  was  yet  indifferent] 
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to  society  and  had  lost  all  comprehension  of  its  ideal  goods  ;  it  ena- 
bles us  to  see  from  within  how  at  that  time  Greek  society  was  dis- 
integrating into  individuals.  When  Diogenes  called  himself  a 
cosmopolitan,  there  was  in  this  no  trace  of  tlie  ideal  thought  of  a 
community  of  all  men,  but  only  the  denial  of  liis  adherence  to  any 
civilised  community ;  and  if  Crates  tuu^ht  that  the  plurality  of  gods 
exists  only  in  the  opinion  of  men,  and  tluit,  "according  to  Nature," 
there  is  but  one  God,  there  is  in  the  Cynic  doctrine  no  trace  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  tbat  this  mouotheium  was  for  them  an  especially 
clear  idea  or  even  an  especially  deep  feeling. 

9.  In  complete  contract!  with  this  system  stands  Iledonismf  the 
philosophy  of  reyardleas  enjifymeiti.  Starting  aa  did  the  Cynics 
from  the  incompleteness  of  the  Socratic  doctrine,  Aristippus  struck 
out  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  quick  to  give  to  the  concept 
of  the  good,  a  clear  and  simple  content,  —  that  of  pleasure  (i^Sok*;). 
This  latter  conception  at  first  does  duty  under  the  general  psycholo- 
gical meaning  of  the  feeling  of  contentment  which  grows  out  of 
the  fulfilment  of  every  striving  and  wish.'  Happiness  is  then  the 
state  of  pleasure  which  springs  from  the  satisfied  will.  If  this  is 
the  only  thing  to  be  considered,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what 
the  object  of  will  and  of  gratification  is;  all  depends  on  the 
degree  of  pleasure,  on  the  strength  of  the  feeling  of  satisfaction,' 
This,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  Aristippus,  is  present  in  the  highest 
degree  in  the  case  of  sensuous,  bodily  enjoyment  which  relates  to 
the  immediate  present,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  moment.  If,  then, 
virtue  is  knowledge  directed  toward  happiness,  it  must  enable  man 
to  enj<»y  as  much  and  as  vigorously  as  possible.  Virtue  is  ability/ 
for  enjoyment. 

Kvery  one.  to  be  sure,  may  and  VAn  enjoy ;  but  only  the  man  of 
education,  of  intelligence,  of  insight  —  the  wise  man  —  understands 
how  to  enjoy  rightly.  In  this  we  must  consider  not  only  the 
intelligent  appraisal  (<^/>ovi/<rcc),  which  knows  how  to  select,  among 
the  various  enjoyments  that  present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
life,  those  which  will  afford  the  ple^isure  that  is  highest,  purest, 
least  mixed  with  pain;  we  must  consider  also  the  inner  self-jKisses- 
sion  of  the  man  who  is  not  blindly  to  follow  every  rising  appetite, 
and  who,  when  he  enjoys,  is  never  to  give  himself  entirely  up  to 
the  enjoyment,  but  is  to  stand  above  it  and  control  it.  The  enjoy- 
ment which  makes  man  the  slave  of  things  is,  indeed,  as  the  Cynics 

1  Beflidn  this,  also,  Xenopbon  not  infrequently  puts  the  ^3^  into  the  mouth 
of  Socr&i«s. 

^  Thii,  loo,  is  ft  completely  correct  consequence  from  the  oadtemonistic  prii^ 
oipIv< 
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s:iy,  to  be  rejected;  but  to  delight  in  pleasure  and  yet  not  give  c 
self  up  to  it  13  harder  than  to  renounce  it,  as  they  do.     Of  this, 
however,  man  becomes  capable  ihrou^^h  right  insight  only.' 

On  tliia  ground  the  Cyrenaics,  in  particular  the  younger  Aristippus 
(called  /ti^rpo&'&urroc,  "  mother-taught,"  because  his  graudfather*»l 
wisdom  was  transmitted  to  him  through  his  mother  Arete),  setoo 
foot  systematic  investigations  as  to  the  origiu  of  the  vadiy,  the 
feelings  and  impulses.  In  a  physiological  psychology  which  was 
connected  with  that  of  Protagoras  (cf.  below,  §  8),  tliey  traced  the 
varieties  in  feeling  back  to  states  of  motion  in  the  body :  to  rest 
corresponded  indifference,  to  violent  motion  jwiin,  to  gentle  motion 
pleasure.  Besides  such  explanatory  theories,  however,  this  philos- 
ophy of  bonvivants  extended  to  an  unprejudiced  general  theory 
of  things.  Kor  them,  too,  as  Theodonts  taxi^dU.  all  ethical  and  legal 
prescriptions  were  ultimately  njerely  institutions  that  were  valid  for 
the  mass  of  men;  the  educated  man  of  enjoyment  gives  himself 
no  trouble  about  them,  and  enjoys  things  when  they  come  into  his 
possession.  Theodorus,  who  bears  the  surname  '*  the  Atheist/*  put 
aside  also  all  religious  scruples  which  are  opposed  to  devotion  to 
sensuous  enjoyment,  antl  the  school  also  exerted  itself  in  this 
interest  to  strip  the  halo  from  religious  faith,  so  far  as  {Hwsihle,  as 
is  proved  by  the  well-known  theory  of  EuemeruJi,  who  in  his  Itpa 
Araypa^iJ  undertook  to  trace  belief  in  the  gods  bac.k  to  the  worship 
of  ancestors  and  veneration  of  heroes. 

Thus  the  Cyrenaics  ultimately  agreed  with  the  Cynics  in  this, 
that  they,  too,  regarded  all  that   is    6xcd   vofuo,  i.e,  by  the   social 
convention  of  morals  and  law,  un  a  limitation  of  that  right  to  enjoy- 
ment which  man  has  by  nature   (•^iir«t),  and  whioh  the  wise  man 
exercises  without   troubling    himself   about    historical   institutions.  J 
The  Hedonists  gladly  shared  the   refinement  of   enjoyment  whicliH 
civilisation    brought  with   it;    they  foiintl    it  convenient   and  j>er- 
missible  that  the  intelligent   mm    should  enjoy  the   honey  which  ^ 
others  prepared;    but  no    feeling  of   duty  or  thankfulness   boundfl 
them  to  the  civilisation  whose  frnits  they  enjoyed.     This  same  con-      i 
dition  of  recognising  no  native  land,  this  same  turning  aside  from       i 
the  feeling  of  political  responsibility,  which  among  the  Cynics  grevrfl 
out  of  despising  the  enji>yments  of  civilisation,  resulted    for  the      i 
Cyrenaics    from    the   egoism   of    their   enjoyment.      Sacrifice    for 
others,  patriotism,  and   devotion   to  a   general   object,  TheodoruaB 
declared  to  be  a  form  of  foolishness  which  it  did  not  become  the  ^ 
wise  man  to  share,  and  even  Aristippus  rejoifeil  in  the  freedom  from 
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connection  with  any  state,  which  his  wanderin^^  life  afforded  him.' 
The  philosophy  of  the  parasites,  who  feasted  at  the  full  table  of 
Grecian  beauty,  was  as  far  removed  from  the  ideal  meaning  of  that 
beauty  as  was  the  philosophy  of  the  beggars  who  lay  at  the  threshold. 
In  the  meantime,  the  principle  of  the  exjiert  weighing  of  enjoy- 
ments contains  an  element  which  necessarily  leails  beyond  that 
doctrine  of  enjoyment  for  tlie  moment  which  Aristippus  preached. 
and  this  advance  was  made  in  two  directions.  Aristippus  himself 
had  already  admitted  that  in  the  act  of  weighing,  the  pleasure 
and  pain  which  would  in  future  result  from  the  enjoyment 
must  be  taken  into  account;  ThfiuUmts  fontid  that  the  hight^at  good 
was  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  cht-LTful  frame  of  mind  (x^o)  than 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  and  Annicerin  came  to  see  tliat  this 
could  be  attained  in  a  higher  degree  through  the  spiritual  joys  of 
human  intercourse,  of  friendship,  of  the  family,  and  of  civil  sfxdety 
than  through  bodily  enjoyments.  This  knowledge  that  the  enjoy- 
ments afforded  by  the  intplleetual  and  spiritual  aspects  of  civilisa- 
tion are  ultimately  finer,  richer,  and  more  gratifying  than  those 
of  bodily  existence,  leads  directly  over  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
Epicureans.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hf^doinstic  school  oould 
not  fail  ultimately  to  see  that  the  jmiuleas  eiijfiynient  to  which  it 
aimed  to  educate  tlie  man  of  culture  is  but  a  rare  lot.  In  general; 
found  HegesiaSj  he  is  to  Iw  accounted  as  already  happy  who  attains 
the  painless  state,  is  free  from  actual  discomfort.  With  the  great 
mass  of  men  discomfort,  the  pain  of  unsatisfied  desires,  pre- 
nderates:  for  them  it  would  be  l)etter,  therefore,  not  to  livei 
e  impressiveness  with  which  he  presented  this  brought  him  the 
surname  irct<ri9cmiroc,  — he  i)er8\i;ided  to  death.  He  is  the  first 
representative  of  eudcemonisiic  pessimism;  with  this  doctrine,  how- 
ever, eudsemonism  refutes  itself.  He  shows  that  if  happiness, 
tisfactiou  of  wishes,  and  enjoyment  are  to  be  the  meaning  and 
d  of  human  life,  it  missps  this  end,  and  is  to  be  rejected  as 
worthless.  Pessimism  is  the  last  but  also  the  annihilating  con- 
sequence of  eudsemonism,  — its  immanent  criticism. 


P 


§  8.   The  Problem  of  Science.' 


P.   Natorp,    Fitntrhniigfti    £nr    Gesrhichte    lirs    Er!o-HiUuiKsprobltm»  bei  den 
AlUH.     Berlin,  I8»4. 

I  Thft  Sophists  were  teacihers  of  jwlitic.d  eloquence.     They,  were 

I      obliged  in  the  first  instance  to  give  instruction  on  the  nature  and 

^_    1  X^n.  .»/rm   II  1,  8  ff. 

^^fe  ■  [  \yh*rii<rfia/l.  Science,  a«  used  in  this  wclion,  «  nearly  wjuivalent  to 
^Vscienttflo  knuvlpt]'^.**  SnriK^rlmos  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  term  U  piomi- 
r     oent,  and  flometimes  the  objective.] 
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right  use  of  language.  And  while  they  were  transforming  rhetoric 
from  a  traditional  art  to  a  science,  they  applied  themselves  in  the 
first  place  to  linguistic  researches,  and  became  creators  of  grammar 
and  syntax.  They  instituted  investigations  as  to  the  parts  of  the 
sentence,  the  use  of  words,  synonyms,  and  etymology*  l^rodicus^ 
Hippias,  and  Protagoras  distinguished  themselves  in  this  respect^ 
as  to  the  fruit  of  their  investigations,  we  are  only  imperfectly 
informed. 

1.  Our  knowledge  of  their  logical  acquisitions,  which  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  allusions  are  lust,  is  in  a  still  more  unfortunate 
condition.  For,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  teachers  of  rhetoric 
treated  also  the  train  of  thought  in  discourse.  This  train  of  thought, 
however,  consists  in  proof  and  refutation.  It  was  then  inevitable 
that  the  Sophists  sliould  project  a  theory  of  proof  and  refutation, 
and  there  is  explicit  testimony  to  this  in  the  case  of  Protagoras.' 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  more  precise  information  as  to  how 
far  the  Sopliists  proceeded  with  this,  and  as  to  whether  they 
attempted  to  separate  out  the  logical  Forms  from  those  elements 
which  belong  to  the  content  of  thought.  It  is  characteristic  that 
the  little  information  which  we  have  concerning  the  logic  of  the 
Sophists  relates  almost  without  exception  to  their  emphasising  of 
the  principle  of  contradiction.  To  the  essential  nature  of  the  adv(v 
caters  task,  refutation  was  more  closely  related  than  procif.  Protag^ 
ortis  left  a  special  treatise  *  concerning  Grouwis  of  Refutation^ 
perhaps  his  most  important  writing,  and  formulated  the  law  of  the 
contradictory  opposite,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  say  that  there  are  with 
reference  to  every  object  two  mutually  opposing  propositions,  and 
to  draw  consequences  from  this.  He  thus  formulated,  in  fact,  the 
procedure  which  Zeno  had  practically  employed,  and  which  also 
played  a  great  part  in  the  disciplinary  exercises  of  the  Sophists, 
indeed  the  greatest  part 

For  it  was  one  of  the  main  arts  of  these  '*Enlighteners"  to  per- 
plex men  as  to  the  ideas  previously  regarded  as  valid,  to  involve 
them  in  contradictions,  and  when  the  victims  were  thus  confused, 
to  force  tliem  if  possible,  by  logical  consequences,  real  or  manufac- 
tured, to  such  absurd  answers  as  to  make  them  become  ridiculous 
to  themselves  and  others.  From  the  examples  wliich  Plato' and 
Aristotle'  have  preserved,  it  is  evident  that  this  procedure  was  not 


! 
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1  Ding.  Laert.  IX.  61  ff. 

■  It  ia  probable  that  KaTa^dXXorm  (k.  \6yot'\  and  •ArrtXoyfoi  are  onlj  two 
different  titles  of  Uiis  work,  the  first  chapter  of  which  treated  truth. 

*  rtato  in  tht^  Enthjfdemus  and  in  the  CrtUylus^  Arietotle  in  the  book  "On  the 
SophiAtic  Fallacia." 
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Always  any  too  purely  logical,  but  was  thoroughly  sophistical  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  word.  The  examples  show  that  these  people 
let  slip  no  ambiguity  in  speech,  no  awkwardness  in  popular  expri's- 
sion,  if  out  of  it  they  might  weave  a  snare  of  absurdity.  The 
witticisms  which  result  are  often  based  merely  ujx)!!  language, 
grammar,  and  etymology ;  more  rarely  they  are  properly  logical ; 
quite  often,  however,  coarse  and  dull.  Characteristic  here,  too,  are 
the  catchrqtteMion9,  where  either  an  affirmative  or  negative  answer, 
according  to  the  custt>m8  and  presuppositions  of  the  ordinary  mean. 
ings  of  the  words,  gives  rise  to  nonsensical  consequences,  unforeseen 
by  the  one  answering.' 

Plato  has  j»ortrayed  two  brothers,  Eiitht/demuit  and  Dionysidorus^ 
who  practised  this  art  of  logomachy  or  eristic,  which  had  great 
success  among  the  Athenians  who  were  great  talkers  and  accus- 
tomed to  word-quibbling.  Aside  from  thein,  it  was  prosecuted 
principally  by  the  Meyariana,  among  wliom  the  heail  of  the  school, 
EucUd,  busied  himself  witli  the  theory  of  refutation.'  His  adhe- 
rentSj  Eubnlides  and  AlffxiuHS,  were  famous  for  a  series  of  such 
catches,  which  made  a  great  sensation  and  called  forth  a  whole  lit- 
erature.' Among  these  there  are  two,  the  **lleap**  and  the  *'  Bald- 
head,"*  the  fundamental  thought  in  which  is  to  be  traced  back  to 
Zeno,  and  was  introduced  by  him  into  the  arguments  by  which  he 
wished  to  show  that  the  composition  of  magnitudes  out  of  small 
parts  18  impossible.  In  like  manner,  Zeno's  arguments  against 
motion  were  amplified,  even  if  not  deepened  or  strengthened,*  by 
another  Megarian,  Dtodorus  Cronos.  Unwearied  in  finding  out  such 
ajtoriie,  dilliculties,  and  contradictious,  this  same  Diodorus  invented 
also  the  famous  argument  (icvpttvwv)  which  was  designed  to  destroy 
the  conception  of  possibility:  only  the  actual  is  possible;  for  a 
possible  which  does  not  become  actual  evinces  itself  thereby  to  be 
impossible.* 

In  another  manner,  also,  the  Sophists  who  were  affiliated  with  the 
Eleatics^  show  an  extreme  application  of  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion, and  a  corresponding  exaggeration  of  the  principle  of  identity, 
Kven  Gorgias  seems  to  have  supported  his  opinion  that  all  state- 
mentji  are  false,  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  incorrect  to  pi*edicate 


>  Ab  a  ijTpIcftl  example,  •*  H»ve  you  left  ofl  beating  your  father?  "  or  "  Have 
you  shed  your  homp  ?  " 
*  «  Dlog.  Liu-rt.  11.  107. 

•  Cf.  Pmitl,  (fraeh.  Her  Aop,  1.  .^1  ff. 

*  Which  kernel  of  Kniiii  l)y  being  added  toakes  the  heap  ?     Which  hair  falling 
out  maken  the  bald  he.id  ? 

*  Seit.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  X.  86  «. 

•  Cic.  Dt  Fato,  7,  13. 
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of  any  subject  aoythinj^  elsi'  than  just  this  subjfct  itself;  aud  the 
Cynics,  as  well  as  Stilpo  the  Megarian,  mode  this  thought  their  own 
There  remaiu,  accordingly,  only  such  purely  uJentii^al  judgments  as, 
good  is  good,  man  is  man,  etc'     As  a  logical  consequence  of  tliis, 
judging  and  talking  are  luade  as  impossible  as  were  plurality  and' 
motion  according  to  the  Kleatic  principle.     As  m  the  metaphysics 
of  Purmenidea,  the  ghost  of  which  appears  occasionally  both  among 
the  Megariaus  and  the  Cynics  (ef.  l>elow,  No.  5),  the  lack  of  concep- 
tions of  relation  permitted  no  combination  of  unity  with  plurality 
and  led  to  a  denial  of  plurality,  so  here  the  lack  of  conceptions  of 
logical  relation  made  it  appear  impossible  to  assert  of  the  subject  a< 
variety  of  predicates. 

2.  In  all  these  devious  windings  taken  by  the  researches  of  the 
Sophists  concerning  the  knowing  activity,  the  sceptical  direction  is 
manifesting  itself.  If  on  such  grounds  the  logical  impossibility  of 
all  formation  of  synthetic  propositions  was  maintained,  this  showed 
that  knowledge  itself  was  irreconcilable  with  the  abstract  principle 
of  identity,  as  it  had  been  formulated  in  the  Eleatics'  doctrine  of 
Being.  The  doctrine  of  Tarmenides  had  itself  become  ensnared 
past  help  in  the  dichotomies  of  Zeno.  This  came  to  most  open 
expression  in  the  treaftHf  of  Goi-giasy'  which  declared  Being,  Knowl- 
edge, and  Communication  of  Knowledge  tu  be  impassible.  There  is 
nothing;  for  both  Being,  which  can  be  thought  neither  as  et(»mal 
nor  as  transitory,  neither  as  one  nor  as  manifold,  and  Xon-being  are 
conceptions  that  are  Jn  themselves  contradictory.  If,  however, 
tliere  were  anything,  it  would  not  be  knowable;  for  that  which  is 
thonghl  is  always  something  else  than  that  which  actually  is,  other- 
wise they  conld  not  be  distinguished.  Finally,  if  there  were  knowl- 
edge, it  could  not  be  taught;  for  every  one  has  ardy  his  own  ideas, 
and  in  view  of  the  difference  between  the  thoughts  and  the  signs 
whicli  must  be  employed  in  their  communication,  there  is  no  guar- 
anty of  mutual  understanding. 

This  nihilismy  to  be  sure,  scarcely  claimed  to  be  taken  in  earnest; 
even  the  title  of  the  book,  wtpi  i^vircwc  ^  irtpi  to5  ;*t;  ovro^  {^Concem^ 
ing  Naturey  or  concemim^  that  ivhicJi  is  not),  appears  like  a 
grotesque  farce.  The  Riictoriclan,  trained  to  formal  dexterity,  who 
despised  all  earnest  science  and  pursued  only  his  art  of  speaking,' 
indulged  iu  the  jest  of  satirising  as  empty  the  entire  lalx)ur  of  philos- 


i  IMat.  Throat.  201  K.  Of.  Soph.  251  B. 

«  Extracts  aru  found  imrlly  iu  the  lliinl  chapter  of  the  pseudo-Arislolelian 
ireatine  De  Xfnophane,  Zeaone,  Gorgia  (of.  p.  30),  in  part  in  S«xt.  Euip.  VIL 
6.V-Sti 

"  IMai.  Mfno.  96  C. 
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opliy,  and  doing  this  ironically  in  the  style  of  Zeno's  pinching-mill 
of  uoatradictiou3.  But  jusb  the  facts  that  he  did  thia^  and  that  his 
work  found  applause,  show  how  among  tho  men  who  (xiDupied  them- 
selves in  instructing  the  people,  and  in  the  circles  of  scientific 
culture  itself,  faith  in  science  was  becoming  lost  at  just  the  time 
when  the  mass  of  the  people  was  seeking  its  welfare  in  it  This 
des{>air  of  truth  is  the  more  comprehensible,  as  we  see  how  the 
serious  scientific  investigation  of  Protagoras  attained  the  same 
result. 

K.  If&as,  IdfaligmuM  und  PoaitiviamuM.     I.  Bprlin,  1880. 

W.  Halbfass.  Die  Berichie  d*a  Platon  uttd  AriatoieteB  fiber  Protagoraa. 
StraMb.  1U82 

S&tUgt  DfT  PromgtfreiscJte  Sensualismua  (Zeitsuhrift  fQr  Phllosophie,  vote. 
86-tlO). 

3.  The  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras  is  found  in  his  effort' 
to  explain  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind  psycho-genetically.  Insight 
into  the  origin  and  development  of  ideas  was  al>soIntely  necessary 
for  the  practical  aspect  of  a  system  of  ethics,  and  particularly  for 
the  cultivation  of  rhetoric.  The  statements,  however,  which  the 
metaphysicians  had  occasionally  uttered,  were  in  nowise  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  constructed  as  they  were  from  general  piesupposi- 
tious  and  permeated  by  them ;  on  the  contrary,  the  observations  in 
physiological  psychology  wliieh  had  been  made  in  the  more  recent 
circles  of  investigators  who  were  more  given  to  natural  science, 
offered  themselves  as  fit  for  the  purpose.  Thinking  and  jjeroeiviog 
had  been  set  over  against  each  other  from  tiic  point  of  view  of 
their  relative  worth  ;  this  determining  element  now  disapjMjared  for 
Protagoras,  and  so  there  remained  for  liim  only  the  view  of  the 
psycliological  identity  of  thinking  and  perceiving,  — a  view  to  which 
even  those  metaphysicians  had  committed  themselves  as  soon  as 
they  attempted  to  explain  ideation  from  the  world-process  (rf.  §  8). 
In  consequence  of  this  he  declared  tliat  ike  entire  psychical  life  co»- 
sisiit  only  in  perceptions.^  This  senennlisr^  was  then  illustrated  by 
the  great  mass  of  facts  which  physiological  psychology  liad  assembled 
in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  physicians  that  were  scien- 
tific investigators,  und  by  the  numerous  theories  which  had  been 
brought  forward  with  special  reference  to  the  process  of  the  action 
of  the  senses. 

All  these,  however,  had  in  common  the  idea  that  }>erception  rests 
in  the  last  instance  upon  motion^  as  does  every  process  by  which 
things  come  to  be  or  occur  in  the  world.     In  this  even  Anaxagoras 


'  Diog.  Laert.  IX.  51. 
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Mn\  Einpedocles  were  at  one  with  the  Atomixts,  from  who«e  school 
Protagoras,  as  a  native  of  Abdera,  had  probably  gone  out.  This 
agreement  extended  still  farther  to  the  assumption,  made  on  all 
Bides,  that  in  perception  there  was  not  only  a  condition  of  motion 
in  the  thing  to  be  perceived,  but  also  a  like  condition  iu  the  percip- 
ient organ.  WImtever  view  nuLfht  be  tiiken  as  to  the  metaphysical^! 
essence  of  that  whicii  was  there  in  motion,  it  seemed  to  be  arknowl-H 
edged  as  undoubted  that  every  perception  presupposed  this  double 
motion.  Rmj>ed(H*lrs  ha^l  aliTody  anticipated  the  doctrine  that  the 
inner  organic  motion  advances  to  meet  the  outer.* 

On  this  foundation '  the  Protagorean  theory  of  knowMge  is  built 
up.  If,  that  is  to  say.  perception  is  the  product  of  thest?  two  motions 
directed  toward  one  another,  it  is  obviously  something  else  than  the 
perceiving  subject,  but  just  as  obviously  it  is  something  eUt:  than  the 
object  ichich  calls  forth  tfie  perception.  Conditioned -by  both,  it  18  yet 
different  from  both.  This  pregnant  discovery  is  designated  as  the; 
doctrine  of  the  subjecUviiy  of  sense-perception, 

Keverthelcss,  in  the  case  of  Protagoras  this  appears  with  a  peculiar^ 
restriction.  Since,  like  all  earlier  thinkers,  he  evidently  could  not 
assume  a  consciousness  without  a  corrifs  ponding  existent  content  of 
consciousness,  he  taught  that  from  this  double  motion  there  was  a  two- 
fold result:  viz.  perception  (tua&ijax^)  in  the  man,  and  content  ofpei 
ception  (to  ttiaOyjTov)  in  the  thing.  Perception  is  therefore  indeed 
the  completely  adequate  knoicletlge  of  what  is  perceived,  but  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  thing.  Every  perception  is  then  in  so  far  true  as,  at 
the  instant  when  it  arises,  there  arises  also  iu  connection  with  the 
thing  the  represented  content,  as  a/o^ip-oi'.  but  no  perception  knows 
the  thing  itst'lf.  Consequently  every  one  knows  things  not  as 
they  are,  but  as  they  are  in  the  moment  of  perception  for  him,  and 
\  for  him  only ;  and  they  are  in  this  moment  with  reference  to  him 
such  as  he  represents  them  to  himself.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Protagorean  reltitiiuAmf  according  to  which  things  are  for  every 
individual  such  as  they  appear  to  him  ;  and  this  he  expressed  in  the 
famous  proposition  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things. 

According  to  this,  therefore,  every  opinion  which  grows  out  of  pel 
ception  is  true,  and  yet  in  a  certain  sense,  just  for  this  reason,  it  ii 


I 
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1  Whether  these  two  motions  were  already  deslf^iftted  by  Proiagoru  as  active 
and  passivf  (toioCp  and  rdtf-xov),  as  is  the  caiu>  in  Plato's  presentation  {TTitaiL 
15tJ  A),  may  rotnain  nnHccidtMl,  At  all  ev^itit,  aiich  anthropological  categoriea  In 
tlie  mouth  nf  the  fviphlKt  are  not  eurprisiiig. 

•  With  regard  to  such  preparatory  ideas,  there  is  no  ground  to  trace  this 
theory  of  tho  motions  which  advance  to  meet  one  another,  to  direct  citnnection 
with  IJeraclUus.  Ita  lleraclitean  element,  whirh  I'lato  ver>'  corri'ctly  naw,  was 
BufBciently  maintained  by  thost*  diiwt  predccwwors  who  rwiiu'ed  all  Becoming 
and  change  to  rplatitmH  of  motion. 
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also  false.  It  is  valid  only  for  the  one  perceiving,  and  for  him  even 
only  at  the  moment  when  it  arises.  All  universal  validity  forsakes 
It.  And  since,  according  to  the  view  of  Protagoras,  there  is  no 
other  kind  of  ideas,  and  therefore  no  other  knowledge  than  percep- 
tion, there  is  for  human  knowledge  nothing  whatever  that  is  univer- 
sally valid.  This  vi«w  is  phenomennh'am  in  so  far  as  it  teaches  in 
this  entirely  definite  sense  a  knuwledge  of  the  phenomenon,  limited 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  moment  5  it  is,  however,  scepticism  in  so 
far  as  it  rejects  all  knowledge  which  transcends  that. 

How  far  Protagoras  himself  drew  practical  consequences  from  this 
principle  that  every  one's  opinion  is  true  for  himself,  we  do  not 
know.  Later  Sophists  concluded  that,  according  to  this,  error  would 
not  be  jwssible;  everything,  and  again  nothing,  belongs  to  everything 
as  attribute.  In  particular  they  concluded  tbat  no  actual  contradic- 
tion is  possible ;  for  since  every  one  talks  about  tlie  content  of  his 
percicption,  different  assertions  can  never  have  the  same  object.  At 
all  events,  Protagoras  refused  to  make  any  positive  statement  con- 
cerning what  is;  he  s|>oke  not  of  the  actual  reality  that  moves, 
but  only  of  motion,  and  of  the  phenomena  which  it  produces  for 
perception. 

Moreover,  the  attempt  was  now  made,  whether  by  Protagoras  him- 
self, or  by  the  Sophistic  activity  dependent  upon  him,  to  trace  dif- 
ferences in  perception,  and  so  also  in  the  phenouienon,  back  to 
differences  in  this  motion.  It  was  principally  the  velocity  of  the 
motion  which  was  considered  in  this  connection,  though  the  form  also 
was  probably  regarded.*  It  is  interesting  to  note  further  that  under 
the  concept  of  perception  not  only  sensations  and  perceptions,  but 
also  the  sensuous  feelings  and  desires,  were  subsumed ;  it  is  note- 
worthy especially  because  to  these  states  also  an  ala^TfTov,  a  momen- 
tary qualification  of  the  thing  which  produced  the  perception,  was 
held  to  correspond.  The  predicates  of  agreeableness  and  desir- 
ability receive  in  this  way  the  same  valuation  epistemologicAlly 
as  do  the  jiredicates  of  sensuous  qualification.  What  appears 
agreeable,  useful,  and  desirable  to  any  one  is  agreeable,  useful, 
and  desirable  for  him.  The  individual  state  of  consciousness  is 
here,  too,  the  measure  of  things,  and  no  other  universally  valid 
determination  of  the  worth  of  things  exists.  In  this  direction 
the  Hedonism  of  Aristippus  was  developed  out  of  the  Protagorean 
doctrine ;  we  know,  teaches  Aristippus,  not  things,  but  only  their 


>  Dnabtlem  we  hare  here  asserting  itMe\t  the  developmont  of  the  Pythagoremn 
IhacTy  of  knowledf^  out  of  the  Atomistic  Bchuol,  to  whicli  this  reduction  of  the 
quAlitAtive  In  the  quantitative  was  essential  (cf.  abovfl,  5  6),  even  though  the  So- 
phist declined  from  principle  to  enter  into  such  meiapbysical  theories  as  Atiunism. 
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worth  Tor  us,  and  the  states  {^nBr^)  into  which  they  put  us.  These,' 
liuwever,  are  rest  and  indifTereiuu*,  violent  mutiun  and  paiu,  or  gentle 
motion  and  pleasure.  Of  these  only  the  last  is  worth  striving  for 
(cf.  above,  §  7,9). 

4.  Thus  all  courses  of  Sophistin  thought  issued  in  giving  up  truth 
as  unattainable.     Socrates,  hoioever,  nertM  IraiK  and  ou  this  acrount 
ho  b.'lieved  that  it  was  to  be  attained  if  it  were  honestly  sought  for. 
Virtue  is  knowledge;  and  siime  there  must  be  virtue,  there  must  Ijej 
knowledge  also.     Here  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  moral  co 
sciowtuess  appears  with   complete   clearness   as  an   epistemotoyircd^ 
postukUe.     Because    morality   is    not  possible  without  knowledge,; 
there  must  be  knowledge  ;  and  if  knowledge  is  not  here  and  now 
existent,  it  must  be  striven  for  as  the  lover  seeks  for  the  possession 
of  the  loved  object.     Science  is  the  yearning,  struggling  lo\*e  for^J 
knowledge,  —  <fnXtKTo<^Caf  pkUosopht/  (cf.  Plat.  Stftap.  203  K). 
t^  Uut  of  this  conviction  grow  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Socratic' 
doctrine  of  science.*  and  in  the  first  place  the  bounds  within  which 
l»e  licld  knowledge  to  be  necessary  and  therefore  possible.     It  is 
only  a  knowledge  of  tlie  relations  of  human  life  that  is  necessary 
for  the   ethical  life;   only   for  these  is  a  knowing  necessary,  an 
only  for  these  is  man's  knowing  faculty  adequate.     Hyj)otheses 
to  metaphysics  and  the  philosophy  of  Nature  have  nothing  to  do 
with  man's  ethical  task,  and  they  are  left  unconsidered  by  Socrates, 
so  much  the  rather  as  he  sliared   the  view  of  the  Sophists  that 
was  impossible  to  gain  a  sure  knowle«ige  concerning  them.     Scien 
is  possible  only  as  x>i^ctical  insight,  as  knowledge  of  the  ethical 
life.     '' 

This  view  was  formulated  still  more  sharply  by  the  Sophisti 
successors   of   Socrates   under  the   influence   of  his   eudfemonisti 
principle.     For  both  Cynics  and  Cyrenaics  science  had  worth  only 
80  far  as  it  affords  to  man  the  right  insight  which  serves  to  make 
him  happy.     With  Antisthenes  and  Diogenes  science  was  prized 
not  in  itself,  but  as  a  me^/is  for  controlling  the  desires  and  for 
knowing  man's  natural  needs;    the  Cyrenaics  said  the   causes   o 
perception   (to  TmronjKora  to  voBtj)  are  for  us  as  much  matters  of 
indifference  as  they  are  unknowable;   knowledjije    which   leads   to 
happiness   has  to  do  only   with   our   states,  which  we  know  with 
certainty.     Indifference   toward  metaphysics   and   natural   science 

*  Cf,  Kr.  Rchlptcrnrnrh^T,  Tf^fter  den  Werfh  deft  Sokratet  ah  FhUomphen  (Ges. 
W.  III..  Bti. -J.  PI-.  i>87  IT.). 

^  l\yiMs/'nj(c/utft*lrhrf.      H'iMKftinrfiaft,  "  peU'iiti.i."  "scifiice,"  has  liew  l>«»tJi, 
its  BubjeLaivii  mid  objecUve  w-nsf  ;  kii'>wk*il;:o  a»  mentnl  a<'.i.  atid  kuowlcdja; 
IL  body  of  iruth.     Hence  Wissenachajisl^hrf.  iiieaiiH  both  "  doctrinw  t'f  **ienoe, 
<.#!.  science  of  knowledge,  aad  •■acicnliflc  doctrine"  i,e.  philosophy.  —  Tr.] 
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is  with  Socrates,  as  with  the  Sophists,  the  result  of  employment 
with  the  inner  nature  of  man. 

5.  It  will  rcroain  a  noteworthy  fact  for  all  time  that  a  man  who 
so  narrowed  for  himself  the  intellet'tual  horizon  of  KcitMitiKe  research 
as  did  Socrates,  should  yet  determine  within  this  the  ettseulial 
nature  of  scieitce  itself,  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  so  authoritative 
fur  all  the  future.  This  achievement  was  due  essentially  to  his 
opi)o»Uion  to  the  relativiitm  of  the  SophistSy  —  an  op|K>sition  that  was 
a  matter  both  of  instinct  and  of  positive  conviction.  They  taught 
that  there  are  only  opinions  (S6^)  which  hold  goinl  fur  individuals 
with  psycho-genetic  necessity;  he,  however,  sought  a  kHoitledge  that; 
should  be  author itxUUe  for  all  in  like  maiinei'.  In  contrast  with  i 
the  change  and  multiplicity  of  individual  ideas  he  demanded  the 
one  and  abiding  which  all  should  atiknowledge.  He  sought  the 
logical  **  Nature*^  (^wtk)  as  others  had  sought  the  cosmological  / 
or  ethical  "Nature"*  (cf.  §  7,  1),  and  found  it  in  the  concept  or 
general  notion.  Here,  too,  the  view  propounded  was  rooted  in  the 
demand,  the  theory  in  the  p<^»stulate. 

The  ancient  thinkers,  also,  ha4.i  had  a  feeling  that  the  rational 
thinking  to  which  they  owed  their  knowledge  was  something  essen- 
tially other  than  the  sensuous  mode  of  apprehending  the  world  in 
vo^e  in  everyday  life,  or  than  traditional  opinion;  but  they  had 
not  been  able  to  carry  out  tins  distinction  in  relative  worth  either 
psychologically  or  logically.  Socrates  succeeded  in  this  because 
here,  too.  he  defined  the  thing  in  question  by  the  work  which  he 
expected  it  to  perform.  The  idea  tliat  is  to  be  more  than  oiniiion. 
that  is  to  serve  aa  knowledge  for  all,  uuist  be  what  is  common 
in  all  the  particular  ideas  which  have  forced  themselves  upon 
individuals  in  individual  relations  :  subjective  universal  validity  is 
to  l>e  exp«;cted  only  fftr  the  objectively  universal.  Hence,  if  there  is 
to  be  knowledge,  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  that  in  which  all  par- 
ticular ide;is  agree.  This  universal  in  the  object-matter  which 
makes  possible  the  subjective  comiiuigity  of  ideas  is  the  concept 
{koyon) ,  Vi.\\A  science  [scientific  knowledge]  is  •xjccovdxngXy  concept ionnl 
thinking,  —  abstract  thought.  The  universal  validity  which  is 
claimed  for  knowledge  is  only  possible  on  condition  tliat  the 
scientific  concept  brings  out  into  relief  the  connnuu  element  which 
is  contained  in  all  individual  perceptions  and  opinions. 

Hence  the  goal  of  all  scientific  work  is  the  determination  of  the 
emftent till  nature  of  concept iotis, — definition.  The  aim  of  investiga- 
tion is  to  establish  ri  iKatrrov  tlrf,  what  each  thing  is,  and  to  come  to 
ideas  of  an  abiding  nature  as  over  against  changing  opinions. 
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Thbt  doctrine  wan  in  rfonie  measure  prepan^i  for  by  the  invesU^lion.4  nf  Ihe 
SophUu  concerning  the  uieaittn^  of  wordn,  tiynonyiuA,  and  etymological  reU- 
lioits.  In  tlie  Uitlur  respect,  tti^  hypothescii  of  tlie  SophiHt«  in  the  beginninf^oC 
tiie  philitoktphy  of  lan^uagB  (Cl.  Platii's  C'ratjfiua)  extend*^  u^)  llie  t(U*'.sUon 
whether  u  iialurai  or  only  a  couwntioiial  rt'taliun  obtainii  between  wurdii  and 
thfir  meaningM  (0(!^<i  7  <f4«u).  l*rodicu8,  whom  Siwrates  mentiiMic*  with  coai* 
luendation,  seems  to  have  been  Hpecially  succeAsful  in  tixing  the  meanin;;sof  worUft. 

Aundic;  Uie  later  SuphiMts  the  S*x'ratic  demand  for  fixed  couceptioiis  bi>oama 
forthwith  fiLse*!  with  the  Kleatic  mi-taphy^icit,  and  with  its  populate  of  the  iden- 
tity of  Being  with  itself.  Kuclid  called  virtue,  or  the  ^^od,  tlie  only  Heine; :  it 
remains  the  same,  changeleAx  in  it?»elf,  and  only  the  name«  by  which  men  call 
it  differ.  Antisthcneji,  indeed,  explained  the  concept  by  the  definition  that  it 
is  thift  which  determine!i  the  timeless  Being  uf  the  thing  ; '  but  be  conceived 
this  identity  of  tlie  existent  with  Ilh^^H,  raiHed  above  all  relations,  in  so  bold  a 
manner  that  he  thought  nf  every  truly  exinting  entity  as  capable  of  being  defined 
only  through  itself,  rrfdication  is  imp«wible.  There  are  none  but  analytic 
judgments  (cf.  above,  So.  I).  Aci'^irdtngly  imty  the  oompoaiie  can  have  \ia 
essential  elements  deterniiiied  in  conceptloria ;  the  nimple  is  not  to  be  defined.* 
There  is.  then,  no  pos.-fibiIity  of  uriderstan  ling  the  simple  by  cimceptions ;  it  c^au 
only  be  exhibited  in  a  sensuous  pre«entation.  The  Cynics  came  thus  from  the 
Soeralic  doctrine  of  the  conception  to  a  sensualism  which  recognised  as  simple 
and  original  only  that  which  can  be  graaped  with  the  liands  and  seen  with  the 
eyes,  and  this  ia  the  gn>und  of  their  opposition  to  Plato. 

6.  The  searching  out  of  concept iofis  (for  his  purpose,  indeed^  only 
ethitial  couceptiuiis)  was  accordiugly  for  Scicratea  the  pssenoe  of 
science,  and  this  determined  in  the  first  phtce  the  outer  form  of  his 
philosophising.  The  conception  was  to  be  that  which  is  valid  fof 
all :  it  must  then  be  found  in  cotnmon  thinking.  Socratna  is  neither 
a  solitary  hypercritic  nor  an  instructor  who  teaches  ex  aUkedra^  but 
a  man  thirsting  for  the  truth,  as  anxious  to  instruct  himself  as  to 
teach  others.  His  philosophy  is  a  philosophy  of  the  dialogue;  it 
develops  itself  in  conversation  which  he  was  ready  to  begin  with 
every  one  who  would  talk  with  him."  To  the  ethical  conceptions 
which  he  alone  was  seeking  for,  it  was  indeed  easy  to  find  access 
from  any  object  whatever  of  everyday  business.  The  common 
element  must  be  found  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  thoughts;  the 
6iaAo7'iafiof  was  the  way  to  the  Aoyoc.  But  this  "  conversation  " 
encountered  many  dilficuUies:  the  inertia  of  the  customary  mode 
of  thinking,  the  idle  desire  for  innovation,  and  the  {^paradoxical  state- 
ments which  were  chanicteristic  of  the  Sophists,  the  pride  belong- 
ing to  seeming  knowledge  and  thoughtless  imitation.  Into  such  a 
condition  of  things  Socrates  made  his  entrance  by  introducing  him- 
self as  one  eager  to  learn.  By  skilful  questions  he  drew  out  the 
views  of  others,  disclosed  the  defects  in  these  views  with  remorse-  ^M 
less  consistency,  and  finally  led  the  Athenian,  proud  of  his  culture,  ^^ 
into  the  state  of  mind  where  he  recognised  that  insight  into  one*M 

I  X&yof  i0rl9  A  rd  ri  ^w  n  tvn  liKQw :  Diog.  Laert.  VL  3. 
«  Plat.  Theot.  2(>3  B. 

*  This  factor  united  with  the  Influence  of  Zeno*t)  dialectic  to  stamp  upon 
aucoeeding  philosopliicat  literature  the  form  of  the  dialogue. 
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own  ignorance,  itt  the  beginning  of  all  knoujledge.  Whoever  stood 
this  teat  and  still  remained  with  him  was  takea  into  partnership 
ia  a  serious  effort  to  determine,  in  commou  thinking,  the  essential 
meaning  of  conceptions.  Undertaking  the  direction  of  the  conver- 
sation, S(K:rates  brought  his  companion  step  by  step  to  unfold  his 
own  thoughts  in  clearer,  less  contradictory  statements,  and  so  caused 
him  to  bring  to  definite  expression  what  was  slumbering  in  him  as 
an  imperfect  presentiment.  He  called  this  his  art  of  mental  mid- 
wifery,  and  that  preparation  for  it  liis  irony. 

7,  The  maieutic  method  has,  however,  still  another  essential 
meaning,  lu  the  process  of  conversation  the  common  rational 
quality  comes  to  light,  to  which  all  parts  are  subject  in  spite  of  I 
their  diverging  opinions.  The  conception  is  not  to  be  made,  it  is' 
to  be  found ;  it  is  already  there,  it  reqtiires  only  to  be  delivered  from 
the  envelopes  of  individual  experiences  and  opinions  in  which  it 
lies  hidden.  The  procedure  of  the  Socratic  formation  of  conceptions 
is,  therefore,  epagogic  or  inductive:  it  leads  to  the  generic  conce|>- 
tion  by  the  comparison  of  particular  views  and  individual  sensuous 
presentations;  it  decides  every  individual  question  by  seeking  to 
press  forward  to  determine  a  general  conception.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  bringing  together  analogous  cases,  and  by  searching 
out  allied  relations.  The  general  conception  thus  gained  is  then 
employed  to  decide  the  special  problem  proposed,  and  this  unbordi- 
ntition  of  the  particular  under  the  general  is  thus  worked  out  as  the 
fundamental  relation  of  Hcienlific  knowledge. 

The  inductive  method  of  procedure  as  employed  by  Socrates, 
according  to  Xenophon  and  Plato,  is,  to  be  sure,  still  marked  by  a 
childlike  simplicity  and  imperfection.  It  lacks  as  yet  caution  in 
generalisation  and  methodical  circ.uraspection  in  the  formation  of 
conceptions.  The  need  for  the  general  is  so  lively  that  it  satisfies 
itself  at  once  with  hastily  gathered  material,  and  the  conviction  of 
the  determining  validity  of  the  conception  is  so  strong  that  the 
individual  questions  proi>osed  are  decided  forthwith  in  accordance 
with  it.  But  however  great  the  gaps  may  be  in  the  arguments  of 
Socrates,  the  significance  of  these  arguments  is  by  no  means  lessened. 
His  doctrine  of  induction  has  its  value  not  for  methodology,  but  for 
logic,  and  for  the  tkeoty  of  knowledge.  It  fixes  in  a  way  that  is 
decisive  for  all  the  future  that  it  is  the  task  of  science  to  strive  to 
eatablish  general  conceptions  from  comparison  of  facts. 

d.  While  Socrates  thus  defined  the  essential  nature  of  science  as 
conceptional  thought,  — thinking  in  conceptions,  — he  also  fixed  the 
boundji  within  tuhich  science  can  be  employed:  this  task  is,  in  hia 
opinion,  to  be  fulfilled  only  within  the  domain   of   practical    life. 
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Science  is,  as  regards  its  form,  the  formation  of  conceptions,  and  <»$ 
retjardtt  its  corUent  ethics. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  mass  of  ideas  concerning  Nature  and  all  the 
connected  questions  and  problems  still  persist,  and  though  for  the  most , 
part  they  are  a  matter  of  indiflference  for  the  moral  life,  neverthe-| 
less  they  cannot  be  entirely  put  aside.  Kut  after  Socnites  renounced 
the  task  of  attaining  insight  into  such  questions  through  conceptions, 
it  was  all  the  more  possible  for  him  to  form  an  idea  of  the  uuivers« 
that  should  satisfy  his  scientifically  grounded  ethical  needs. 

So  it  comes  that  Socrates  jmts  asitlc.  indeed,  all  natural  science] 
but  at  the  same  time  professes  a  teleolotjical  vietc  of  Nature^  which] 
admires  the  wisdom  m  the  arningement  of  the  world,  the  adaptation 
in  things,' and  which,  when'  undersUinding  ceases,  trusts  Provulcnc« 
in  faith.     With  this  faitti  Socrates  kept  himself  as  near  us  }K>ssLble^| 
to  the  religious  ideiis  of  his  people,  and  even  spoke  of  a  plurality  of^^ 
gods,  although  he  indeed  iuelined  to  the  ethical  monotheism  which 
was  preparing  in  his  time.     But  he  did   not  come  forward  in   such 
matt4'rs  as  a  reformer :  he  taught  molality,  and  if  he  expounded  his^_ 
own  faith,  he  left  that  of  others  untouched.  ^| 

Out  (ff  this  faith,  liowever,  grew  tlic  roiis'iction  with  which  he 
limited  the  rationalism  of  his  ethics,  —  his  contidenee  in  the  &u^Ktov. 
The  more  he  pressed  toward  clearness  of  eoncejitions  and  complete] 
knowledge  of  ethical  relations,  and  the  more  true  to  himself  he  wa*l 
in  this,  the  less  could  he  hide  from  himself  ttiat  man  in  his  limita-' 
tion  does  not  completely  succeed  in  this  task,  that  there  are  condi- 
tions in  which  knowledgt^  is  not  sufficient  for  certain  decision,  and 
where  feeling  enters  u|>on  its  rights.  Under  such  conditions  Soc- 
rates believed  that  he  heard  within  iiimsclf  the  c2aimo/i ton,  a  coun- 
selling and  for  the  most  part  warning  voice.  He  thought  that  in 
this  way  the  gods  warned  from  evil  in  difficult  cases,  where  his 
knowledge  ceased,  the  man  who  otherwise  served  them. 

So  the  wise  man  of  Athens  set  faith  and  feeling  beside  ethical, 
science. 
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1  It  la  not  probable  that  Socrates  expprienced  any  strong  influence  fi 
AnaxAgoraH  in  this  reMptTt,  for  the  lalter's  t«*loology  retau-s  to  the  harmony  of 
the  stellar  univfinte.  not  to  human  life,  while  the  oonaidp  rat  ions  which  are 
ajtcribpii  to  Socrates,  esp^'cially  by  Xenophon,  make  ntilily  for  man  the  standard 
for  adiuinttion  of  the  world.  Much  more  closely  rfjated  to  SocraUc  faith  are 
the  religioiia  views  of  the  great  povts  of  Atheua,  especially  the  tragedians. 
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THE  SYSTEMATIC    PERIOD. 


The  third,  completing  period  of  Greek  science  harvested  the  fruit 
of  the  two  preceding  developments.  It  appears  essentially  as  a 
recipfKal  inter •pettetration  ofcoatnological  and  anthropoiotjical  bodies  of 
thattght.  This  union  appears  lu  but  a  very  slij^bt  degree  as  a  ueties- 
sity  found  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  still  less  as  a  demand  of  the 
time ;  rather,  it  is  in  its  essentials  the  work  of  great  personalities 
and  of  the  peculiar  direction  taken  by  their  knowledge. 

The  tendeuey  of  the  time  was  rather  toward  a  i)ractifal  utilisa-. 
tion  of  science:  it  was  in  accord  with  this  tendency  when  research 
sej^arated  into  special  investigations  on  nifchanicalj  physiological, 
rhetoncAl,  and  political  problems,  and  when  scientific  instruction 
accommodated  itself  to  the  ideas  of  the  ordinary  man.  Not  only  for 
the  mass  of  the  people,  but  for  scholars  as  well,  general  questions  of 
cosmology  had  lost  the  interest  which  in  the  beginning  was  directed 
toward  them,  and  the  fact  that  tliey  were  sceptically  abandoned 
because  of  the  Sophistic  theory  of  knowledge  is  nowhere  presented 
in  the  form  of  renunciation  or  lamentation. 

If,  therefore,  Greek  philosophy  turned  with  renewed  force  from 
the  investigation  of  human  thinking  and  willing  —  researches  with 
which  it  had  busied  itself  during  the  time  of  the  Enlightenment  — 
\su^  to  the  great  problems  of  metaphysiiss,  and  reached  its  greatest 
height  along  this  path,  it  owes  this  achievement  to  the  personal 
thirst  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  three  great  men  who 
brought  ill  this  most  valuable  development  of  ancient  thought,  and 
stand  as  ita  representatives,  —  Demrtcrihuty  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 

The  creations  of  these  three  heroes  of  Greek  thought  differ  from  the 
doctrines  of  all  their  predecessors  by  reason  of  their  systematic  char- 
acter. Each  of  the  three  gave  to  the  world  an  all-embracing  system 
of  science  complete  in  itself.  Their  teat^hings  gained  this  character, 
on  the  one  hand,  through  the  all-sidedness  of  their  problems,  and  on 
the  other^  through  the  conscious  unity  in  their  treatment  of  them. 

While  each  of  the  earlier  thinkers  had  seized  upon  but  a  limited 
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nircle  of  questions,  and  iu  like  manner  had  sliown  himself  informed 
only  in  certain  departments  of  aclual  reality,  while  esjiecially  no 
one  had  as  yet  shown  interest  in  both  physical  and  psychological 
investif^tion,  these  three  men  directed  their  work  in  like  measure 
to  (Ke  entire  f^myxijw  of  scientific  prohlenM.  They  brought  together 
what  experience  and  observation  hail  won ;  they  examined  and  com- 
pared the  conceptions  which  had  been  formed  from  these,  and  they 
brought  that  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  isolated,  into  fruitful 
union  ami  relation.  This  all-sidedness  of  their  soientiHc  interest 
appears  in  the  compass  and  varied  character  of  their  literary  activ- 
ity, and  the  great  amount  of  material  ehil>orfited  ia  in  part  explained 
only  through  the  vigorous  vo-operatton  of  their  extended  nchooh,  m 
which  a  division  of  labour  in  accordance  with  inclination  and  endow- 
ment was  allowed. 

Rut  this  work  thus  shared  in  common  did  not  result  in  a  mass  of 
unrelated  material.  This  was  guarded  against  by  the  fact  that  each 
of  these  three  men  undertook  and  conducted  the  toorktng  over  of  the 
entire  material  of  knowledge  with  a  unitv  of  purjH/tw  and  method 
derived  from  the  principle  which  formed  liis  lumlameiiUil  tiiou^^ht. 
This,  indeed,  led  at  more  than  one  point  to  a  one-sided  conception, 
and  to  a  kind  of  violation  of  individual  domains,  and  thereby  to 
the  inter-weaving  of  problems  in  ways  which  do  not  stand  criticism. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  just  by  means  of  the  adjustment  which  must 
take  place  in  this  process  between  the  forms  of  cognition  in  differ- 
ent departments  of  knowledge,  the  formation  of  metaphysical  concep- 
tions was  so  furthered,  abstnict  tlumght  was  so  refined  and  deepened, 
that  in  the  short  time  of  scarcely  two  generations  the  typicai  out- 
line* of  three  different  conceptions  of  the  teorld  were  worked  out. 
Thus  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  philosophical  system- 
building  api>ear  in  like  measure  in  the  case  of  these  men  of  genius 
who  were  the  first  founders  of  systems. 

The  !tyHtem<Uising  of  hioieledge  9o  that  it  shouUl  become  an  aU-in- 
dusive  phihitophical  dfX'Jrine  was  achieved  with  increasing  success 
by  Deniocritus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  with  the  last  first  found 
the  form  of  an  organic  articulation  of  science  into  the  individual 
disciplines.  With  this  Aristotle  concluded  the  development  of  Greek 
philoso])hy  and  inaugurated  the  age  of  the  s])ecia]  sciences. 

The  course  of  this  development  was  more  particularly  this  :  the 
two  opposing  systems  of  Democritus  and  Plato  arose  from  the 
application  to  cosinological  and  metaphysical  problems,  of  the  prin- 
ciples gained  through  the  doctrines  of  the  Sophists  and  of  Socrates; 
from  the  attempt  to  reconcile  these  opposites  proceeded  the  conclud- 
ing doctrine  of  Aristotle. 
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The  essential  feature  in  the  work  of  Democritiia  and  Plato  was 
that  they  used  the  insight  into  the  theory  of  knowledge,  gained  by 
the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment,  to  ground  metaphynieM  anew. 
Their  common  dependence  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  cosniological 
period  and  upon  the  Sophistic  teaching,  in  particular  upon  the  the- 
ory of  Protagoras,  stamps  upon  the  two  doctrines  a  certain  parallel- 
ism and  a  i>artial  relationsliipj  —  a  relationsliip  the  more  interesting, 
the  deeper  the  contrast  between  the  two  in  other  respects.  This 
contrast,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Socmtic  tenching  had 
no  effect  upon  Democritus,  while  its  influence  on  Plato  was  decisive; 
hence  the  ethical  factor  is  as  preponderant  in  the  system  of  the  latter 
as  it  is  unimportant  in  that  of  the  former.  Thus  in  parallel  lines  from 
the  same  source  developed  the  maten'alUm  of  Democritus  and  the 
UiealtJtni  of  Plato, 

From  this  contrast  is  explained,  too,  the  difference  in  their  work- 
ing. The  purely  theoretical  conception  of  science  which  prevails 
with  Democritus  did  not  suit  the  age  ;  his  school  soon  disappeared. 
Plato,  on  the  contrary,  wliose  scientific  teaching  furnished  at  the 
same  time  the  basis  for  a  principle  of  life,  had  the  pleasure  of  form- 
ing in  the  Acadeuitfun  extensive  and  lasting  sclmoL  But  this  school, 
the  so-called  Older  Academy,  following  the  general  tendency  of  the 
time,  soon  ran  out  {>artly  into  8{)ecial  investigation,  partly  into  pop- 
ular moralising. 

Out  of  it  rose  then  the  great  form  of  Aristotle,  the  most  influential 
thinker  that  history  has  seen.  The  powerful  concentration  with 
which  he  caused  the  entire  content  of  thought  in  Greek  science  to 
crystallise  al>out  the  conception  of  development  {ivr€\f)ftui)  in  order 
to  adj\ist  the  opposition  discovered  between  his  two  great  predeees- 
BOTS,  made  him  the  philosophical  teacher  of  the  future,  and  his  system 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  Greek  thought. 

Democritoa  of  Abdera  (about  490-300)  was  educated  in  the  scientific  aB90< 
cbuion  of  hut  home  and  by  Journeys  lasting  many  years.  led  the  life  of  a  quiet, 
OfiAssumin;;  jnvpMi^^ato^  in  his  native  city  during  the  tunnoil  of  the  Sophijstic 
period,  and  reuinimd  far  from  the  noiity  ai'Livity  of  Aihenii.  He  did  not  impart 
ftny  special  ability,  political  nr  otherwise,  by  his  teaching,  but  was  essentially 
dispiH*^  l«v  theoretical  thmurht,  and  particula.rly  inclined  Ui  the  invejttigalion  of 
Nalure.  With  g^igantii-  learning  and  comprehensive  information  he  united  ^reiil 
clcArness  of  ab»tract  tjiouf^ht  and  apf^arenlly  a  strong  inclination  to  slmpUfy  prob- 
lem:* Hchemaiically.  The  number  of  his  works  proves  tlmt  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  aji  exti-nded  school,  of  which  some  urnniporlaiit  names  are  preserved,  yet 
nothing  in  more  charai.'teri.'ttic  of  the  way  in  which  his  age  turned  aside  fnuu 
reaeaivh  that  was  not  intereatioK  to  it  than  the  indifference  with  which  his  sys- 
tem nf  tlie  me<'hunical  explanation  of  Nature  wax  met.  His  doctrine  was  forced 
into  the  back(n'<iund  for  two  thousand  years  by  the  teleological  systems,  and 
prolonged  its  exiatence  only  in  the  Kpicurean  school,  while  even  there  it  was  nol 
onderetood. 

Antiquity  honoured  Democritus  as  a  prcat  writer  also,  and  for  this  reason  the 
complete  lou  of  his  works  is  all  the  more  to  be  lamented,  bs  aside  fmm 
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the  niimerouA  tiilcfl  only  very  unimportant  and  in  part  doubtful  fragments  are 
extant.  The  most  important  writings  seum  to  have  been,  theoretically,  the  M^at 
and  MiKp6t  iiAtoctuM^  wtpl  mv  and  rtpl  i6tun>;  practically,  wt^l  tMufUiff  and  irroff^ 
jt«i.  W.  Kahl  (Diedenhofen.  1889)  ba.s  begun  to  work  liirough  the  e4.>urce8 
which  hrvd  bei»n  collided  by  W.  Burchard  (Mindpn,  lts:M)  and  1»34)  and  l^rt- 
2iiig  (Beriiii,  IMiii).     V.  Nalorp  ha**  edilt-d  Lbt-  h'thir^  ( 1„  nw.   \m.i). 

Ct.  V.  Natorp,  FortrhninifH  gur  firsrhirhtfl  des  KrkrnnlntxspruhtrmJi  ini  AUtT' 
thum  (Berlin,  1K»4);  ii.  Hart,  Zur  HfehU'  iind  Ji^rknttiUnisjtlrhr^  dfi/  Urvutkrit 
(LtripA.  18Hii). 

Plato  of  Athens  t-liT-JJIT),  of  distinuuiKhed  family,  ha<l  most  sucit?iwfuJly 
ajisimilated  the  artistic  and  swupniiHc  cultur**  of  his  time  when  the  |xTSonalily  of 
Sucrateii  made  su  decisive  an  iiuprettiiun  upon  liiui  thai  lie  aUuidotittl  \i\&  at- 
tempts at  poetry  and  devoted  himself  entirely  \f>  the  siM-it*ly  of  Ihe  mailer.  He 
wa8  bifl  irueat  and  moat  intelligent,  and  yet  at  the  Mime  time  Wxa  nrntit  iiidifi>en- 
deut  disciple.  The  execution  of  S'tcrates  occasioneii  hi«  lu'ceiitiiiu-e  of  Kuclul'a 
invitiition  to  Megara;  then  he  journeyed  to  Cyrene  and  Kjjyj)!,  ruturiied  for  a 
time  to  Ath'emi,  and  here  began  to  teach  througit  hU  w^itiu^!),  und  perhapii  ah»o 
orally.  About  31)0  we  find  him  in  Alagua  tinecia  and  Mcily,  whfre  he  became 
connected  with  the  PyihagoroanH  and  took  part  also  in  i»jliticnl  action.  This 
brought  him  into  serioujt  dangiirr  at  the  court  of  the  ruliT  of  Syracuse,  Uie  elder 
nionyrtiufi,  whom  he  sought  to  influence  with  the  help  of  his  friend  Dion  ;  he 
was  delivered  a.s  prlttoni>r  of  war  to  the  Spartans  and  raiiannied  only  by  the  help 
of  a  fnen<l.  ThiA  attempt  at  jinuMii:;)!  politioM  in  Sicily  was  twice  repeated  litter 
(;lrt7  and  ;tdl),  but  alway^i  with  unfortunaiH  n'KulU. 

AfttT  the  timt  Sicilian  journey,  be  fouiidiMl  his  Si'honl  in  the  grove  Akademo*, 
and  <f'>on  unit«'d  about  him  a  great  nuiuh'T  of  promimMit  men  for  the  purptwe 
of  common  scieniitlc  work.  Vet  the  bond  of  this  Hocii'iy  w.ifl  to  be  8  Might  fliill 
mcire  in  a  friend.ship  ba^ed  upon  community  of  ethical  iduaU.  1U«  teaching 
activity  at  t)ie  beginning  hail,  like  th.it  of  S>craics,  that  clmracter  of  a  common 
uearch  for  truth  which  Hnda  expretwion  in  the  dialogue.  It  was  not  until  his 
old  age  that  it  took  im  more  the  form  of  the  didactic  lecture. 

This  life  rtnds  \\»  awthelic  and  litemry  embo<limiMit  in  IMato'a  wori-.*.'  in  which 
the  process  itwlf  of  philosophUing  U  Aft  forth  with  dramatic  vividnens  and 
pln^stic  ponraiturc  of  personal  it  I  eii  and  their  view.t  of  life.  Ait  work.s  of  art,  the 
Stjmpnnium  and  the  Ph'K*h*  an:  uuMt  8ucrt*s.sful ;  ihn  graTidesl  impn'nwion  of 
the  «yHtem,  fm  a  whole,  in  affordtnl  by  Ihp  HfpHhiic.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Api>toffjf  of  Socrates,  the  form  hi  everywhere  that  of  the  dlalogm?.  Vet  the 
arti.Htio  treatment  iiu[I(*rA  in  I'lato^a  ol>l  ai^e,  and  the  dialogue  rem;iin8  only  as 
the  Hfihematic  fletling  ol  a  Imitiire,  a.-*  in  the  ViitutnM  and  tht*  hitn».  For  the 
moHt  part,  SocmteH  leadri  the  conversation,  and  it  is  into  hid  mi»uth  that  I'l&to 
piifH  his  own  decision  when  he  com<*s  U>  one.  Exceptinai  to  this  are  not  found 
until  in  the  latest  writings. 

The  mode  of  preHenUition  in  alito  on  the  whole  more  arliHtic  than  ficii^ntifie.  It 
exhibit*  extreme  vividnoss  and  plasticity  of  imagination  in  (terfert  language,  but 
no  strictneas  in  separating  problems  or  in  metlKKiical  investigation.  The  con- 
tents of  any  Individual  dialogue  is  to  be  designated  only  by  the  prominent  sub- 
ject of  in.piiry.  Where  abstract  preftentation  Ih  not  possible  or  not  in  place 
riato  talces  to  his  aid  the  sivcalled  niyUi«,  allegorical  prrseniationa  whii-h  utilise 
moLives  fnnn  fable*  and  tali«  of  the  gods  in  free,  poetic  form. 

Thu  transinisiiiou  of  his  works  is  only  in  part  crrtain,  and  it  is  just  ns doubtful 
in  what  order  ttiey  originated  and  wliai.  p'Ution  they  U-ar  to  on*-  another. 

The  following  are  among  the  motit  imporuint  name^  of  thoAu  who  havf  worke<l 
over  thuse  <|UL-*Uonii  since  Schleierinaoher  in  hift  tranHlalion  (Berlin,  \Xi^  ff,) 
gave  an  impulse  in  that  direction  :  J.  Socher  (Munich,  1820),  C.  Fr.  Ilermanti 

*  Translated  inu>  (^tcrman  by  Hier.  MOIler.  with  introductions  by  K,  Stpinhart. 
8  vols,  l^ipw.  I8"t<>-It*y*l.  Ab  ninth  volume  of  the  Ki'ries  Plati>H*ti  l.ebe.n^  by 
K.  .Steinhart.  Leips.  IH73.  [Knglish  by  Jow.-tt,  thin!  e<l.  5  voR  Oxford, 
1893.]  Among  more  recent  editions.  In  which  the  pairing  of  that  of  Stephanua 
(Paris,  1578),  mnploycd  in  citations,  is  always  re]>fati"d,  are  to  l>e  noti-d  those 
of  J.  Bekker  (Berlin,  I81«  f.),  Stallbaum  {U'\\\s.  I8o0),  Schneider  and 
Hlrat:hig  (Paris:   UidoL,  1840  fT.).  M.Schanz  (I.eipa.  1876  ff.). 
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(Heidelberg,  1830),  E.  ZcIIer  (Ttibingen,  1839),  Fr.  Suckow  (Berlin.  1866), 
Fr.  .Siwemihl  (Berlin,  l85&-&(i),  E.  Munk  (Berlin.  1886),  Fr.  Uebcrweg  (Vienna, 
IHOI),  K.  SchaanuTlimidl  (Bonn,  lb*W),  H.  Bonitz  (Berlin,  1875),  G.  Teicb- 
mUller  (Goilm.  I87<t ;  Leipsic.  1870;  Bitjslau,  1881),  A.  Krohn  (llulle,  1878),  W. 
IJiueulkergr-r  ^n  IhrmfJt^  1881),  II.  Siubetk  (Frt-iburs  i.  B.  1881»).  [H.  Jat^k- 
8i»n  in  Jour.  Iftil..  X.,  XL,  and  XIII. ;  Archer-Hind's  edilioiis  of  Pfta-do  and 
TimtZHs;  reviewinJ  erilically  by  I*,  tjliorey  in  Am.  Jour.  I'hilol.,  tX.  mid  X.] 

fOn  IMftUiM  phiUiophy,  in  addition  to  the  aUnc,  W.  rater.  Plato  and  Platon- 
istn  (Lond.  and  N.V.  IbO-t)  ;  .).  Maniueau,  in  Tt/pr:t  of  £thicaf  J heory  (Lund. 
and  X.V-  1880),  aUu  in  Esmuj*  ;  Art.  Plato  in  Kuc.  nAi.^  by  L.  Campbell ;  R.  U 
Nettleship,  The  Th^orif  of  Education  in  /".'*  Jiep.,  in  Bellenica;  J.  S.  Mill  in 
Em'VJ»  itnd  DiiifH«»iong.] 

The  writings  wliicli  are  considered  genuinely  riatunic  are  (a)  youthful  works, 
which  Aoarcfly  pro  beyond  the  Socrallc  standpoint:  Apology,  Crito,  h'ltlhtjpfiro, 
Lj/aui,  LnrJieit  (perhaps  also  t'karmides,  Hippiaa  JW/;ior,  and  Alcibiaden^  I.)  ; 
(^)  writings  to  establish  bi»  position  with  n-^-ard  t()  the  Si'phistic  doctrines: 
Protagora*,  Gorffian,  Euth\idemutt^  Cratylu»^  ?Jmo,  Thratttux;  (r)  main  works 
int^ndi^l  to  pre.*ent  his  own  dtxlrine  :  Phactimt,  Smnputrivni,  Phftdo,  Philtbus^ 
'in  i  i'w  R^.puhUr,  wituse  working  out,  be^fun  early  and  completed  in  successive 
atnt  I,  as  it  were,  ext«ndfd  into  the  Inst  yean*  of  tlie  I'hilosopher's  life  ;  (rf)  the 
wrilin  ;•*  of  bin  old  ajCte  ;  Timirun,  the  Lavsy  aiid  tlie  fra^inienl  of  Critiaa.  Among 
\'\'  d  uibtfiil  writinji^  the  must  iniportaiii  are  the  .Sophisi,  J'uti'tirtfs,  and  Par- 
miiii'I'x.  These  probably  did  not  originate  witli  Flato,  but  with  men  of  his 
s*:lit>t*|  whi»  were  iHosely  related  with  the  Kleatic  dialectic  and  eristic.  'ITio  first 
two  ar«  by  the  same  author. 

Ci.  II.  r.  Stein,  Sifh^.n  BVuh^r  zur  Gfgrhirhte  d«  Ptatonimnuf  (Gottinspn, 
1801  ff  1;  C,.  finite.  Ptnto  and  th*  tHhtr  (ovipftniotifi  of  tSocraten  (Lnnd.  IMRfj); 
A.  K.  CUaijtnel.  Ln  pi>  ft  leu  f^rriln  de  Platon  (TariN  1873);  E.  Heitz,  (O.  Mmer's 
GtMch.  drrgrierh.  Lit.,  i.  Aufl.,  11.  ;»,  H8-'2:lo). 

I*lBto*s school  is  calltil  the  Academy,  and  the  time  of  ita  development,  which 
reaches  to  the  end  of  ancient  thoui^ht,  :ind  which  was  aided  by  the  continued 
p  ts-(es.4inn  of  the  academic  sn'^^ve  and  the  g^'mnasium  cxisttn)^  there,  is  usually 
divided  into  three  or  five  p'^rii^ds :  (I)  the  <  >lder  Academy,  nat*/s  most  imine> 
diatc;  circle  of  schoUrs  and  the  succeeding  generations,  extendinf^  to  about  2(K) 
u.»^.;  (2)  the  Middle  Acuiemy,  which  took  a  sceptical  direction,  and  in  which 
an  ulder  school  of  Arcesilaiw  and  a  younger  schtMil  of  Canieades  (about  1(M>)  are 
disiin^isbed;  (3)  th^  New  Academy,  which  with  I'hilo  of  I>ftriua  (about  100) 
turu'-d  back  to  the  old  dojnn  itisin,  and  with  Antiochns  of  Ascainn  (about  twenty- 
ti*e  yiars  Hier)  turned  into  ihe  paths  rtf  Kclecticisni.  ('onccmiiij;  the  two  (or 
(our)  later  fonnn  cf.  I^irt  II.  t;Ii.  1.  I.Ater  Uic  Neo-1'latontc  school  took  poaaea- 
sion  uf  the  .V'-adeniy.     Ci.  Part  II.  I'h.  2. 

To  the  Oldsr  Academy  t>Hlon^i'd  men  of  ^ireat  emdiLion  and  honourable  per- 
sonality. T«e  headn  of  the  hi'Iioo]  were  BpeuBippue,  lltf;  nephew  f>t  Tluto, 
Xeuocratea  of  C'haluedon,  Polemo  and  Crates  id  Athrns ;  beside  these, 
Philip  of  t)p«s  and  Heracleides  tn^m  r<»niic  Ihraclea  are  to  be  mentioned 
amotii;  the  ■)ldt'r,  and  Crantor  Jinionfj;  llie  yonuiier  nieniijt  rs.  Less  closely 
rel.ited  wirli  th**  -^choul  wer«  the  aiitronumers  Bndoxua  of  t'nidos  and  the 
Pyilii^'r-iin  Archytaeof  Tarentum.     K.  Heinze.  X'nocrntfs  {Lv'\\fis.  lyit'J). 

Aristotle  'd  Stagira  towers  far  above  all  his  associates  in  the  Academy 
[^V,M-iM'i).  \a  son  of  a  Macedonian  iihysician,  he  brnu^hi  with  him  an  inclina- 
tion toward  medical  and  natural  science,  when,  at  ei^hU'en  years  of  age,  he 
entered  the  Acaitemy.  in  which  as  literary  supporter  and  also  tis  teacher,  at  first 
of  rheU>ric,  he  early  played  a  comparatively  indet»endent  pari,  without  acting 
coniniry  to  a  feeliuR  of  reverent  subordination  to  the  master,  by  so  doin^;. 
It  was  not  until  aft^r  ThitJ^'s  deflih  that  he  s(»piirated  himself  exurnally  from  the 
Academy,  vUltin^.  with  Xenocraten.  his  friend  llermias,  the  ruler  of  AtameuRand 
Assua  iu  Mysia,  whose  relative  I'yihias  he  af^•^waniH  married.  After  an  appar- 
ently lran.sienl  stay  at  Athens  and  Mitylene,  he  undertook,  at  the  wish  of  Thilip 
of  Macedon.  the  education  of  the  latter*s  son  Alexander,  and  conducted  it  lor 
abrjut  three  years  with  the  greatest  results.  After  this,  he  lived  for  some  yeaiB 
in  his  native  citv,  pursuing  scientific  studies  with  his  friend  The()phrastU8,  and 
l<n;Hther  with  him,  in  the  year  iWft,  founded  in  Athens  hi.s  own  school,  which 
liid  its  seat  in  the  /.»/r^i/m,  and  (probably  on  account  of  its  shady  walks)  was 
called  the  Peripatetic  School. 
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After  twelve  yeAra  of  the  greAteiit  artirity,  he  left  Athena  on  account 
political  diBtarbanoefl  and  went  to  CbaJciHt  wbere  he  died  in  the  followtnfr  year, 
of  a  dUease  of  the  atoraach.    Cf.  A.  SUhr,  ArhtoUlia,  I.  (Halle,  }SiM)). 

Of  the  rcfiuluf  of  the  exiranrdinarUy  couiprchcnsivp  liteniry  arlirity  of  Arto^^H 
totle  oii)y  the  sriialleKt  part,  but  the  most  lui[Kirtant  part  from  the  point  of  rieil^H 
of  Bclence,  in  eittant.     The  dialofciies  published  by  himst^lf,  which  in  the  eye*  nf^^ 
tlK'  ancients  plaocd  him  on  a  level  with  Plato  afi  an  author  aUo.  an?  lost  with  the 
exc^-ption  of  a  few  fm^cnienLH,  and  so  aliio  are  the  gn^i  compilations  which  wiib 
the  aid  of  hiit  Hchnlan«  he  prepared  for  the  different  branches  of  scientific  knowl 
edge.     Only  hia  irn>ut{ric  tfidnctic  vtritiinjtt^  whioli  were  designed  as  text-books 
to  be  made  the  foundaiion  of  lt*ciurea  in  the  Lyoeoni,  are  extant.    The  plan 
execution  in  IiIb  works  varies  (ireatly  ;  in  many  places  tliere  are  only  sketchj 
iioteK,  m  othen«  complete  elaboralionti;   there  are  also  diflerent  revisions  of 
same  sketch,  and  it  is  probable  that  RUpplementary  nmtt<'r  by  different  scholara 
hOK  been  inKerunl  in  the  ;:apK  of  the  manuscripts.     Sincv  the  fln:t  complete  edi- 
tion prepared  in  ancient  limes  (aJi  il  ap|x'a.n«,  on  the  occasion  of  anewdisooTery 
of  orif^inal  nnnuHcript.H)  by  Androniciitt  of  Khodes  (60-50  n.c.)  did  not  «epftnte 
these  parts,  many  critical  qUfMtions  are  still  afloat  concerning  it. 

Cf.  A.  Suhr,  AritttnMin,  II.  (l-«ip«.  18Jtt);  V.  Rose  (Berlin,  1864);  H.  BonitK 
(Vienna,  IHOi  ff.);  •)■  Bennvyn  (Berlin,  \m:i);  K  lleiu  (Uip».  1606  and  in  tbe 
■econd  ed.  o!  O.  MUller's  Hench.  thr  griech.  Lit.,  II.  2,  23tt-321);  K.  Vahlen 
(Vienna,  1870  ff.). 

This  text-book  collection.'  as  It  were,  is  arranged  in  the  following  manner: 
(o)   IjOgical  treatises;    the  Catrgnrifs^  on    the   Propottition,  on    Int^rjtrrMtion^ 
the  ,4naJ^lirs,  the  Topics  including  the  bot)k  on  the  FaUocicK^  brou^tii  toi^etb 
by  the  school  as  **Ori;aHoii"  ;  (ft)  Theoretical  Philosophy  :   Fuudauirutal  .S'ctenfla 
( MHaphyiiics),  the  Phj^iiics,  ttie  Hiflory  of  Anhnalt^  and  the  I*»iji'hi»Utgy ;  ui  th 
three  last  arc  attached  a  number  of  separate  treatises  ;  (r)  l*ra<-ticxl  Philosophy 
the  Ethirs  in  the  Nicomachean  and   Kndemian  editions  and  the   Pnlitirg  (which 
likewise  is  not  complete)  ;    (d)   Poietical  or  Poetical  I*hilo8ophy  :  the  Bhetorie. 
and  the  JWtir. 

Fr.  Bi(*i',  Z>(>  Phihtgopfiff  dfji  AristatrlrM  (2  voU.,  Berlin,  18.*?5-42); 
Rr«mini-Scrbiiti.  Ari»totelr  Kxponto  ed  £>aminalo  (Torino,  18o8);  G.  II.  Le 
Aristollf^  ft  Chitftler  frvm  the  Wntoiy  of  Science  (I>ond.  18tt4)  ;  G.  G 
AriHotle  (pabllsheil  fnmi  his  literary  ivmalns,  Ixind.  1B72). 

[Trans,  of  the  Pvuchflogy  by  K,   Wallace  (Camb.  1882) ;  of  the  Ethic9, 
Peier«  (Lond.  1H81),  WHld'on  (Lnnd.  and  \.V.),  Williams  (Ix»nd.  IR7tl),  C 
(Lond.  1877).  Ilutcli  (Lond.  1871*);  of  tlie  A»rfic*,  bv  Wharton  (Camb.  18a3)  ; 
the  Potitirit,  by  Welldon  (Camb.  1888),  Jowelt  (2  Vols.,  <»xfoni.  lH«5-**8) 
the  Rhetoric,  by  Welldon  (Lond.  and  N.V.  188t0  ;  al^t)  tr.  of  all  of  the  above  and' 
of  the  Metaj>ht/nict,  Orgunon,  and   History  of  Animals  in   the  Bohu   Library 
Editions  of  the  Politics  with  valuable  Introduction  by  Newman  (Oxfoi^,  1887 
2  vols.);  of  the  Ethics^  by  A.  Grant     Cf  also  Art.  in  Enr,  Brit.,  Aristotle  b) 
A.  Giant  ;r.  H.  Green  in  Works;  A.  C.   Bradley,  A.'s   Throry  of  thf  6t<itf^ 
Hellrnica.     G.  Wallace,  Outlines  ofA.^a  Phil.  Is  convenient  for  the  studtmU] 
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S  9.   M etaphyiic6  g^oanded  anew  in  Epistemology  and  Ethics. 

The  great  systematisers  of  Greek  science  exercised  a  swift  h 
just  criticism  upon  the  Sophistic  doctrine.     They  saw  at  once  that 
among  the  doctrines  of  the  Sophists  but  a  single  one  possessed  the 
worth  of  lasting  validity  and  scientific  fruitfulness  —  (fie  perceptio 
(henry  of  Protagoras. 


>  Of  the  newer  editions,  that  of  tlie  Berlin  Academy  (J.  Bekker,  Brandla, 
Rose,  I'sener,  Bonii^),  5  vols.,  Berlin,  1831-70,  is  made  the  basis  of  citatioi 
The  Parisian  edition  (Didot)  is  alao  to  be  noticed  (DUbner,  Bussemaker,  H< 
6  vols.,  Pans.  1848-74. 
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1,  This,  therefore,  became  the  starting-point  for  Democritus  and 
for  Plato;  and  both  adopted  it  in  order  to  trausaeud  it  and  attack 
the  consequences  which  the  Sophist  had  drawn  from  it,  Both  a<:lmit 
that  |>erception,  as  Ix^ing  itself  only  a  product  of  ii  natural  prf>cx;88,  , 
can  be  the  knowledge  of  something  only  which  likewise  arises  and 
passes  away  as  transitory  product  of  the  same  natural  process. 
Perception  then  gives  only  opinion  (So^a);  it  teaches  what  appears 
la  and  for  human  view  (called  rd/xu  in  Democritus  with  a  genuine 
Sophistic  mode  of  expression),  not  what  truly  or  really  (ircj  with 
Democritus,  oma^  with  Plato)  is. 

For  Protagoras,  who  regarded  perception  as  the  only  source  of 
knowledge,  there  was  consequently  no  knowledge  of  what  is.  That 
he  took  the  farther  step  of  denying  Iteing  altogether  and  declaring 
tlie  objects  of  perception  to  be  tlie  sole  reality,  bf-hiud  wliioh  there 
is  no  Being  to  be  sought  for,  —  this  '*  positivist'-  conclusion  is  not 
to  be  demonstrated  in  his  case  :  the  doctrine  of  "  nihilism  "  ("  there 
is  no  Heing")  is  expressly  ascribed  by  tradition  only  to  Gorgiaa. 

If,  nevertheless,  from  any  grounds  whatever,  a  universall}'  valid 
knowledge  {yvritrir}  yrw/w;  with  Democritus,  iirtonj/iij  with  Plato)  was 
to  be  again  set  over  against  opinions,  the  sensualism  of  Protagoras 
must  be  abandoned  and  the  position  of  the  old  metaphysicians,  who 
distinguished  thought  (&ayoca),  as  a  higher  and  better  knowledge, 
from  perception,  must  bo  taken  again  (of.  §  fi).  Thus  Dt'mocritns 
and  Plato  both  in  like  manner  transcend  Protagoras  by  ;u^knovvIedg- 
iug  the  relativity  of  |>erception.  and  looking  to  "thought"  again  for 
knowledge  of  what  truly  is.     Both  are  outspoken  rufionaliitts^ 

2.  This  new  metaphysical  rationalism  is  yet  distinguished  from 
the  older  rationalism  of  tlie  cosmological  period,  not  only  by  its 
bn»ader  psychological  basis,  which  it  owed  to  the  Protagorean 
analysis  of  perception,  but  also  in  consequence  of  this,  by  another 
vtiltiatiftn  of  perception  itself  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theory  of 
knowledge.  The  earlier  metaphysicians,  where  they  could  not  fit 
the  contents  of  perception  into  their  conceptional  idea  of  the  world, 
had  simply  rejected  them  as  deeoit  and  illusion.  Now  this  illusion 
had  been  explained  (b^  Protagoras),  but  m  such  a  way  tltat  wliile 
surrendering  its  universal  validity  the  content  of  perception  might 
yot  claim  at  least  tlie  value  of  a  transient  and  reUitice  reality. 

This,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  scientific  knowledge  was 


>  Cf .  Sext.  Kmp.  Ailv.  Math.  VIII.  6ft.  The  dnclrinf  of  Demf^critua  wHh 
mgard  to  "genuine  **  knowlcdf^'  U  most  Hhaiply  formulated  in  Sext.  Kmp.  Adv. 
Math.  VII.  UMK  I'lato'ii  attmck  upon  ilie  rntlagorean  sensualism  is  fmimi  prin- 
cipally in  the  ITifo-tetiui,  Uin  posiUve  rationalistic  attitude  in  the  Pfuxdrus,  Sym- 
|NW^«m,  Jiepubtic,  anil  Phccdo. 
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directed  toward  the  abiding  '*true**  Being,  led  to  a  division  in  the 
conception  of  reality,  and  with  this  the  fundamental  need  of  explaufw^f 
tory  tliought  came  to  clear,  explicit  eonsciousness,  —  a  need  which^^ 
unoonaciously  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  btjgiuiiiiigs  of  science.     To  the       , 
two  kinds  of  knowledge  —  so  Democritus  and  Plato  titight  —  cor-^| 
1  res|H>n(l    two  different   kinds  of  reality:    to  perception  a  changing ^* 
relative,  tntnsient  reality  or  actuality ;    to  thought  a  reality  homo- 
geneous, ahstdut**  and  abiding.     For  the  t'ormor  Deino(^ritus  seeuis 
to  have  introdm^ed  the  expression  phououieiia;  Plato  designates  it 
as  the  world  of  generation,  ycrcirw:  the  other  kind  of  reality  Dero 
ritus  calls  to.  irtg  orra;    Plato,  to  oyrui^  6v  OP  owria  [that  which   realif, 
is,  or  essence]. 

In  this  way  perception  and  opiniou  gain  a  correctness  which  iai 
analogous  to  that  of  scientific  thought.  Perception  cognises  cliang- 
ing  reality  as  thought  cognises  abiding  reality.  To  the  two  mtxieft 
of  cognition  corres^xind  two  domains  of  reality.' 

I-iut  between  theuu  twu  duntatns  thore  exists  for  thi»  reason  the 
same  relation^  oh  regnrdn  thi^tr  rt'sp^ttiae  values,  as  obtains  between 
the  two  kinds  of  t'ognitioii.  By  as  much  as  thought,  thu  uiuyeraaUy 
'  valid  mit  uf  uQnuLJuuaut.iJ^  is  above  perception,  th«  knowlnJgo  viilid 
only  fnr  inilivifhmlii  lud  ^nr  tlir  pn.rti<Mil:\fj  by  so  much  is  the  tnie 
Being  higher,  ]*nriir.  niMfu  piiniitire,  raised  alwtve  the  lower  actuality 
of  ])]»eui)mena  and  Ihe  changing  processes  and  events  among  them. 
This  relation  wiis  es|>ecially  emphasised  and  carried  out  by  Plat 
for  reasons  hereafter  to  he  unfolded.  But  it  appears  also  with  Dem 
ritus,  not  only  in  his  theory  of  knowledge,  but  also  in  his  ethit^. 

in  this  way  the  two  metaphysicians  agree  with  tin*  result  whic 
the  Pythagoreans  (cf.  §  o,  7,  and  §  6,  1)  had  likewise  won  from 
their  premises,  viz.  the  distinction  of  a  liigher  and  li>wer  kind  of 
reality.  Nevertheless,  in  the  presence  of  this  similarity  we  are  noi 
to  think  of  a  de])eiirlence;  in  unwise  in  the  case  of  IViuocritus, 
who  was  a  eonipletii  stranger  to  the  astronoiuical  view  i»f  the  Pythag- 
oreans, and  s<:arcely  in  the  case  uf  Plato,  who  indeed  later  arlopt(^j 
the  astronomical  theory,  but  whose  idea  of  the  higher  reality  (the 
doctrine  of  Ideas)  has  an  eritindy  different  content.  The  ease 
ratlier  is  that  the  roniuion,  fundamental  motive  which  came  from 
tbe  conception  of  Being  propoiimhii  by  Parmenidcg,  led  in  these 
three  quite  different  forms  to  the  division  of  the  world  into  a 
sphere  of  higher  and  one  of  lower  reality. 

y.  The  pragmatic  parallelism  in  the  motives  of  the  two  opposed 
systems  of  Democritus  and  Plato  re.'whes  a  step  farther,  although 


t  Beat  formulated  In  Plai.,  Tim.  27  D  ff.,  especially  20  C. 
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but  a  short  stpp.  To  the  world  of  perception  belong,  without  doubt, 
the  specific  qualities  of  the  senses,  for  tliese  disclose  their  relativity 
in  the  fact  that  the  same  thing  appears  differently  to  different  senses. 
But  after  we  have  abstracUul  these  qualities,  that  which  remains  as 
an  object  for  the  knowledge  of  the  truly  actual,  is  primarily  the/ 
fonn  which  things  have,  and  both  thinkers  designated  as  the  true 
essential  nataire  of  things  the  \mn^  forms  (t'Scat). 

But  it  almost  seems  as  tliough  here  they  had  nothing  in  common 
but  the  name,  striking  as  this  fact  is;  for  if  J)emo<'ritas  nnderstood 
by  the  tSau,  which  he  also  ealloil  o^Vf^^^^^j  ^^^^  atnm-forms,  while 
I'lato  understood  by  his  ihlax  or  ttS?;  the  conceptions  corresponding 
to  logical  sjjecies  {Outtunfjsbeynfff'),  then  the  ap])areutly  like  state- 
ment that  the  truly  existent  consists  in  '*  forms  "  has  a  comi)letely 
different  meaning  in  the  two  authors.  For  this ,  reason  we  must 
here,  too,  remain  in  doubt  as  to  whether  we  shouUi  see  a  parallel 
dependence  upon  Pythatjoreaninm^  which,  to  he  sure,  had  previously 
found  the  essence  of  things  in  mathematical  forms,  and  whose  influ- 
ence upon  the  two  thinkers  may  l)e  a^isumed  without  encountitring 
any  difficulties  in  the  assumption  itself.  At  all  events,  however,  if 
a  common  sujj^stion  was  presetit,  it  led  to  (piitp  diff(M*ent  results  in 
the  two  systems  before  us,  and  though  in  both  ot  them  knowledge 
of  mathematical  relations  stands  in  very  close  relation  to  knowledge 
of  true  reiility,  these  relations  are  yet  completely  different  with  the 
respective  thinkei-s. 

4.  The  relationship  tlius  far  unfolded  between  the  two  rational- 
istic systems  tihanges  now  suddenly  to  a  sharp  opposition  as  soon  as 
we  consider  the  motives  from  which  tlie  two  thinkers  transcended 
the  Protagorean  sensnalism  and  relativism,  and  observe  also  the 
consequences  which  result  therefrom.  Here  the  circumstance  be- 
comes of  decisive  importance,  that  F*laio  was  the  disciple  of  Socrates^ 
while  Demii<'ritu8  experienced  not  even  the  slightest  influence  from 
the  great  Athenian  sage. 

With  Demoi^ritns  the  demand  which  drives  him  to  transcend  the 
position  of  Protagoras  grows  solely  out  of  his  theoretical  need  and 
develojw  according  to  his  personal  nature,  —  the  demanil,  namely, 
that  there  is  a  knowledge,  and  that  this,  if  it  is  not  to  bo  found  in 
ju'n'cption,  must  l)e  sought  for  in  thought;  the  investigator  of  Nat- 
ure believes,  as  against  all  the  Sophistic  teaching,  in  the  possibility 
of  a  theory  that  shall  explain  phenomena.  Plato,  on  the  contrary, 
gets  out  with  his  postulate  of  the  Socratic  conception  of  virtue. 
Virtue  is  to  be  gained  only  through  right  knowledge;  knowledge, 
however,  is  cognition  of  the  tnie  Being:  if,  then,  this  is  not  to  be 

uiid  in  percejttion,  it  must  be  sought  for  through  thought.     For 
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Plato  philosophy  grows,  according  to  the  Socratic  principle,'  out 
the  ethical  need.     But  while  the  Sophistic  friends  of  Socrates  wei 
endeavouring  to  give  t^  the  knowledge  that  constituted  virtue  soi 
object  in  the  fonn  of  a  general  life-purpose,  the  good,  pleasure,  el 
Plato  wins  his  uietaphysieal  position  with  ouf  stroke,  by  tlrawing'' 
the  inference  that  this  knowledge  in  which  virtue  is  to  c-onsiHt  must 
be  the  cognition  of  what  is  truly  real,  the  owrU^  —  as  oppost*d  t^| 
opinions  which  relate  to  the  relative.     In  his  case  the  knowledge^ 
in  which  virtue  is  to  consist  dematids  a  raetaphysifs. 

Here,  then,  the  ways  are  already  parting.  Knowledge  of  th^H 
truly  real  was  for  Democritus,  as  for  the  old  raetiiphysicians,^ 
essentially  an  idea  of  the  unchangeably  abiding  Being,  but  an  idea 
by  means  of  which  it  should  be  fii>ssible  to  understand 
derivative  form  of  reality  winch  is  cognised  in  perception, 
rationalism  amounted  to  an  erpluuation  of  phenomemi,  to  be  gaim 
through  thought;  it  was  ejtsenlially  thenrHlcal  rtttioualixni.  For 
Plato,  on  the  contrary,  knowledge  of  the  truly  real  had  its  ethical 
purpose  within  itself;  this  knowledge  was  to  constitute  virtue,  and 
hence  it  hati  no  other  relation  to  the  world  given  through  per- 
ception than  that  of  sharply  defining  its  limits.  True  Being  has 
for  Democritus  the  theoretical  value  of  explaining  phenomena;  for 
Plato,  the  practical  value  of  being  the  object  of  that  knowledge 
which  constitutes  virtue.  His  doctrine  is,  as  regards  its  original 
principle,  easentially  ethical  raiionaliiim.  ^M 

Demopritus,  therefore,  peraevered  in  the  work  undertaken  in  th^™ 
school  of  Abdera, — the  construction  of  a  metaphysics  of  Nature. 
With  the  help  of  the  Sophistic  psychology  he  developed  Atomism 
to  a  comprehensive  system.  Like  Leucippus,  he  regarded  empty 
space  and  the  atoms  moving  in  it  as  the  true  reality.  He  then 
attempted  not  only  to  explain  from  the  motion  of  these  atoms 
all  qualitative  phenomena  of  the  corporeal  world  as  quantitative 
phenomena,  but  also  to  explain  from  these  motions  all  mental 
activities,  including  that  knowing  activity  which  is  direcl 
toward  true  Being.     Thus  he  created  the  xy^icm  of  materialism. 

Phito,  however,  was   led  to  the  entirely  opj>osite  result  by 
attachment  to  the  Socratic  doctrine,  which  proved  to  l>c  of  decisis 
jflipnrtatLf.e  for  his  conception  of  the  essential  nature  of  science. 

5.   Socrates  ha<l  taught  that  knowledge  consists  in  general  concep- 
tions.    If,  luiwevcr,  this  knowledge,  in  contrast  with  opinions, 
to  be  knowledge  of  what  truly,  actually  is,  there  must  belong  to  tl 
content  of  these  conceptions  that  higher  Being,  that  true  essential 
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reality  which,  it  was  held,  could  be  grasped  only  by  thought,  in 
contrast  with  percepticui.     The  "forms"  of  true  reality,  knowledge 
of  which  constitutes  virtue,  are  the  »p€cies or  clansvonrejits  {Qattungs-  f 
hegriffe),  t&r).     With  this  consideration,  the  Platonic  conception  of 
the  "Idea"  first  gains  its  complete  determination. 

So  understood,  Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas  presents  itself  as  the  ' 
Bummit  of  Greek  pliilosophy.  lu  il  are  combined  all  tlie  different 
lines  of  thought  which  hail  been  directed  toward  the  physical,  the 
ethical,  the  logical  first  principle  (dpxtf  or  i^wi?).  The  Platonic 
Idea,  the  species  or  class-concept,  is  firstly  the  abiding  Being  in  the 
change  of  phenomena;  secondly,  the  object  of  knowledge  in  the 
change  of  opinions;  thirdly,  the  true  end  in  the  change  of  desires. 

But  this  ov<rLa,  from  the  nature  of  its  definition,  is  not  to  be  found 
within  the  sphere  of  what  may  be  perceived,  and  everything  cor- 
jioreal  is  capable  of  being  perceived.  The  Ideas  are  then  something 
essentially  different  from  the  corporeal  world.  True  reality  is 
incorporeal.  The  division  in  the  conception  of  reality  taktrs  on 
accordingly  a  fixed  form  ;  the  lower  reality  of  natural  processes  or 
generation  (yivtvK),  which  forms  the  object  of  perception,  is  the 
corp*jreal  world ;  tlie  higher  reality  of  Being,  which  thought  kjiows, 
is  the  incoT|>oreal,  the  immaterial  world,  roirot  vorfTOi.  Thus  the 
Platonic  system  becomes  immaterialism,  or,  as  we  call  it  after  the^ 
meaning  given  by  him  to  the  word  **Idea,"  Idealism. 

6,  In  the  Platonic  system,  accordingly,  we  find  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  interweaving  and  complication  of  problems  which  history 
ha.*i  seen.  The  doctrine  of  Democritus,  on  the  contrary,  is  ruled 
throughout  V*y  the  one  interest  of  explaining  Nature.  However 
rich  the  results  which  this  latter  doctrine  might  achieve  for  this 
its  proper  end,  —  results  which  could  be  taken  up  again  in  a  later, 
sirailarly  disix>sed  condition  of  thought,  and  then  first  uufold  their 
whole  fruitfulness,  —  at  first  the  other  doctrine  must  surpass  this, 
all  the  more  in  proportion  as  it  satisfied  all  needs  of  the  time  and 
united  withiu  itself  the  entire  product  of  earlier  thought.  More 
points  of  attack  for  immanent  criticism  are  perhaps  offered  by  the 
Platonic  system  than  by  that  of  Democritus;  but  for  Greek  thought 
the  latter  was  a  relapse  into  the  cosmology  of  the  first  period,  and 
it  was  Plato's  doctrine  that  must  become  the  system  of  the  future. 


§  10.  The  System  of  M atehaliim. 

The  systematic  character  of  the  doctrine  of  Democritus  consists 
in  the  way  in  which  he  carried  through  in  all  departments  of  his 
work  the  fundamental  thought,  that  s(*ieuttfio  theory  must  so  far 
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gain  knowledge  of  the  true  reality,  i.e.  of  the  atoms  and  th^^l 
motions  in  space,  as  to  be  able  to  explain  from  them  the  reality 
which  a[»pears  in  phenomena,  as  this  presetita  itself  iu  perception. 
There  is  every  indication  (*»ven  the  titles  of  his  book.s  wotild  show 
this)  that  Democritus  took  up  this  task  by  means  of  Lnvestigatioq^| 
covering  the  entire  (^oni^iass  of  tlie  objects  of  ex{>erience,  and  in  this 
connection  devoted  himself  with  as  great  an  iiitei*est  to  the  psy-_ 
chological  as  to  the  physical  problems.  So  much  the  more  must 
regret  that  the  greati^r  ]mrt  of  his  teachings  has  been  lost,  ai 
th:it  what  is  preserved,  in  eonnection  with  iieeounts  of  othei 
permits  only  a  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  the  main  conceptions 
of  his  great  work,  a  reconstruction  which  must  always  rem; 
defective  and  uncertain. 

1.  It  must  be  assuuted  in  the  6rst  place  that  Democritus 
fully  conscious  of  this  tisk  of  science,  viz.  that  of  explaining 
world  of  experience  thniugh  conceptions  of  the  true  reality.  That 
which  the  Atomists  regard  as  the  Existent,  viz.  space  and  the  par- 
ticles whirring  iu  it,  has  no  value  except  for  theoretical  purposes. 
It  ia  only  thought  in  order  to  make  intelligible  what  is  perceived; 
but  for  this  reason  the  problem  is  so  to  think  the  truly  real  tliat 
it  may  explain  the  real  which  appears  in  phenomena,  that  at  the 
same  time  this  Latter  reality  may  *' remain  preserved**'  as  some- 
thing that  "is"  in  a  derived  sense,  and  that  the  truth  which  inheres 
in  it  may  remain  recognised.  Hence  Demiwritus  knew  very  well 
that  thought  also  must  seek  the  truth  in  jreiveptioit,  and  win  it  oi 
of  perception."  His  rationalism  is  far  removed  from  being  in  coi 
tni<liction  with  exi>erience,  or  even  from  l>eing  strange  toex|>erien( 
Thought  lias  to  infer  from  perception  that  by  means  of  which  the 
hitter  is  explained.  The  motive  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
the  mediating  ntt^mpts  following  the  Eleatic  paradox  of  acosmism 
became  with  Democritus  the  clearly  recognised  principle  d(  meta- 
physics and  natural  science.  Yet  unfortunately  nothing  is  nui^_ 
known  as  to  how  he  carried  out  in  detail  the  mcthodicAl  rcdatio^f 
between  the  two  modes  of  cognition,  and  how  the  process  by  which 
knowledge  grows  out  of  perception  in  the  particular  instance  wj 
thought  by  him. 
y<  More  particularly,  the  theoretical  explanation  which  Democril 

'  The  very  happv  exprcsaion  for  tlils  Is  diart^^iy  ri  ^ip6tuwa.     Cf.  also  A 
Qen.  et  Corr,  I.  R.T2,  fi  a. 

3  Hence,  the  expnwsimtti  in  which  he  recognised  tlie  truth  in  the  phenome- 
non ;  e.g.  ArlsU  Df  An.  I.  2.  404  a  27,  and  the  like.  To  attempt,  however,  to 
couHtruv  out  u(  this  a  "  senJiiiAlism  ^*  of  Demnrritufl.  as  has  been  atleinpleti  by 
E.  .TohnHfin  (iMmien,  lWt8),  contradicts  complttely  the  accounts  with  regard  to 
hU  attiiud"  toward  I^rntagoros. 
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gave  for  the  contents  of  perception  consists,  as  with  Leucippus,  in 
the  reduction  of  all  phenomena  to  the  mechanics  of  atoms.  What 
appears  in  j>trception  as  qualitatively  detenuiiieiU  iiu<l  iilso  its  in- 
volved in  qualitative  change  {aXKotovfut^ov),  exists  "iu  truth  ''  only 
as  a  quantiUitive  relation  of  the  atoms,  of  their  order,  and  their 
motion.  The  task  of  science  is  then  to  reduce  all  (qualitative  to 
quaiUitaiive  retaiionSf  and  to  show  in  detail  what  quantitative  rela- 
tions of  the  absolute  reality  produce  the  (lualitative  characteristica 
of  the  reality  which  appears  in  phenomena.  Thus,  the  prejudice  in 
favour  of  tchat  nuty  be  j^en'.eived  or  inuiged  {aiisrh'tulich)^  as  if  spatial 
form  and  motion  were  something  simpler,  more  comprehensible  in 
themselves,  and  leas  of  a  problem  than  qualitative  ehara^-ter  and 
alteration,  is  made  the  principle  for  the  theoretical  exjdauation  of 
the  world.     ' 

Since  this  principle  is  applied  with  complete  systematic  rigour 
to  the  whole  of  experience.  Atomism  regards  the  psychical  life  with^ 
all  its  essential  elements  and  values  as  a\so  o,  pheiiome no jt.  mud  th\ 
form  and  motion  of  the  atoms  which  constituU?  tlie  true  Being  uf 
this  phenomenon  must  be  stated  by  the  explanatory  theory.  Thvs 
matter  in  its  form  and  motion  is  regarded  as  that  which  alone  |is 
truly  real,  and  the  entire  mental  or  spiritual  liLe  na  the  derived, 
phenomenal  reality.  With  this  the  system  of  Democritus  first 
assumes  the  character  of  ccmscious,  outsjwken  materialiifm. 

2.  In  tiie  properly  pAjy-Hfco/ doctrines,  the  teaching  uf  Democritus 
presents,  therefore,  no  change  in  principle  as  compai**^d  with  that  of 
L^^ucippus.  though  there  is  a  great  enrichment  by  careful  detailed 
investigation.  He  emphasised  still  more  sliiirply  than  his  predeces- 
sor, where  jxtssible,  the  thought  of  the  mechanic^il  necessity  {AvdyKif^ 
which  he  also  occjisitmally  called  Xoyos),  in  accordance  with  which 
all  occurrence  or  change  whatever  takes  place,  and  further  defined 
this  thought  as  iuvolving  that  no  u|jenitiou  of  atoms  upon  one 
another  is  possible  except  through  impact,  through  immediate  con-  , 
tact,  and  further,  that  this  operation  consists  only  in  tlie  change  of 
the  state  of  motion  of  the  titoms  which  are  also  unchangeable  as 
regards  their  form. 

The  atom  itself  as  that  which  "is,"  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  has  acrordingly  only  tlie  characteristics  of  abstract  corpore- 
ality, viz.  the  filling  of  a  limited  space,  and  the  quality  of  being 
in  motion  in  the  void.  Although  all  are  imperceptibly  small,  they 
yet  exhibit  an  endless  variety  of  forms  ((Scut  or  a^rffiara).  To  form, 
which  constitutes  the  proper  fundamental  difference  in  the  atoms, 
belongs  in  a  certain  sense  also  size ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  same  stereometrical  form.  eff.  the  sphere,  may  appear  in  differeiit 
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sizes.  The  larger  the  atorn^  the  greater  its  ma^s ;  for  the  essential 
quality  of  what  is,  is  iudetMl  materiality,  spiuie-chiiiuing.  For  this 
reason  IVinorritiia  asserted  weiglit  or  lightuesa  to  be  a  function  of 
size,'  evidently  yielding  to  the  mechanical  analogies  of  daily  life. 
In  connection  with  these  terms  (/8apv  and  kov^ov),  however,  we  are 
not  to  think  of  the  falling  motion,  but  solely  of  the  degree  of  mechani- 
cal moviihih'ty  or  of  inertia,^  Hence  it  was  also  his  opinion  that  as 
the  atom-complexes  whirled  about,  the  lighter  parts  were  forced  out 
ward,  while  the  more  Inert  with  their  inferior  mobility  were  gal 
ered  in  Iht*  middle. 

The  same  proi>ertie»  communicate  themselves  as  metaphysi< 
qualities  to  things  which  are  comjwscd  of  atoms.  The  form  and' 
size  of  things  is  pro<liiced  by  the  simple  summation  of  the  fonn  and 
size  of  the  r(iMi{>oneut  atoms  ;  though  in  this  case,  the  inertia  is  not 
dependent  solely  ujton  the  sum  total  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  atoms, 
but  upon  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  empty  space  that  remains 
between  the  individual  particles  when  they  are  grouped  together. 
The  inertia  depends  therefore  upon  the  less  or  greater  degree  o£^_ 
denaity.  And  since  the  ease  with  which  particles  may  be  displacedH 
with  reference  to  one  another  depends  upon  this  interruption  of  the 
mass  by  empty  space,  the  properties  of  hardnens  and  softness  l>elong 
also  to  the  true  reality  that  is  known  by  thouglit 

All  other  properties,  however,  belong  to  things  not  in  thei 
selves,  but  only  in  so  far  as  motions  proceeding  from  things 
upon  the  organs  of  perception  ;  they  are  **  states  of  perception  as  it 
is  in  process  of  qualitative  change."  But  these  states  are  also 
conditioned  throughout  by  the  things  in  which  the  perceived  prop- 
erties appear,  and  here  the  arrangement  and  the  situation  which  the 
atoms  have  taken  with  reference  to  each  other  in  the  pro<:ess  of, 
com[>osition  are  of  principal  importance.'  I 

,  While,  ^hen,  form,  size,  inertia,  ileiisity,  and  hardness  are  properties 
of  things  Jrcg,  i.e.  in  truth,  all  tliut  is  perceived  in  them  by  the  indi- 
vidual senses  as  colour,  sound,  smell,  taste,  exists  only  vofu^OT  $i<ra, 
Le.  in  the  phenomenon.  This  doctrine,  when  taken  up  anew  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  Renaissance   (cf.  Part  IV.  ch.  2)  and   later,  was 
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1  As  the  moHt  extensive  exp^ltlon  for  this  and  for  the  following  topic 
ophr.  Df  ^Vnjt  rtl  ff.  (Dox.  V.  AUl)  is  to  be  compared. 

•  U  in  Bcarcely  to  be  decided  now  whether  tiie  tuolion  of  tJieir  own,  which 
Atomism  a.<«cribed  to  all  the  Atitmfi  as  primitive  and  causeleM,  was  thought  of 
by  Democritiu  a.s  conditioned  aln*a(ly  by  the  size  or  m&8s,  so  that  the  imaitcr 
had,  t;ven  fn>iu  the  beginning,  puK8csH«d  )e8A  velocity.  At  all  evcnUi,  thett^^H 
detenninationtf  hehl  good  for  him  within  the  sphere  of  the  niechanicat  oper»t)oil^| 
of  the  ntomH  on  one  another.  What  is  larger  can  be  pushed  with  greater  diffi- 
culty ;  what  is  .smaller  can  be  pushed  more  easily. 

•  CI.  Arlat.  Uen.  el  Corr.  1.  3,  316  b  6. 
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designated  aa  distinguishing  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualitiea  of  thingSj  :uul  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  this  expression 
hore,  since  it  corresponds  throughout  to  the  met4iphy3ical  and  episte- 
mological  sense  in  which  Democritus  made  the  Protagoreau  doctrine 
useful  for  his  own  purpose.  While  the  Sophist  would  make  all 
properties  secondary  aud  relative,  Democritus  admitted  this  only  for 
the  qualities  j>erccived  by  special  senses,  and  set  over  against  these 
the  quantitative  determinations  as  primary  and  absolute.  He  there- 
fore designated  also  as  *' genuine  knowledge"  the  insight  into  the 
primary  qualities  to  be  won  through  thought,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
perception  which  is  directed  toward  the  secondary  qualities  he 
termed  "  obscure  knowledge  "  (yw/o-tS;  —  uKoriq  yvw^i?). 

3.  The  secondary  qualities  appear  acciorrlingly  aa  dependent 
upon  the  primary  ;  they  are  not,  however,  de^iendent  upon  these 
alone,  but  rather  upon  the  action  of  these  upon  the  percipient 
agent.  But  in  the  atomistic  system  that  which  percnives.  the  mind 
or  sohU  can  consist  only  of  atoms.  To  be  more  explicit,  it  consists, 
according  to  Democritus,  of  the  same  atoms  which  constitute  also 
tiie  essence  of  Jire:  namely,  the  finest,  smoothest,  and  most  mobile. 
These  are  indeed  scattered  also  through  the  whole  world,  and  in  so 
far  animals,  plants,  and  other  things  may  be  reganled  as  animate,  as 
having  souls,  but  they  are  united  in  largest  numt)ers  in  the  human 
body,  where  in  life  a  fire-atom  is  placed  lietween  every  two  atoms  of 
other  sorts,  and  where  they  are  ht Id  together  by  breathing. 
^  Upon  this  presupposition,  then,  analogous,  as  we  see,  to  the  older 
systems,  Democritus  built  up  his  explanation  of  plienomena  from 
the  true  essence  of  things.  That  is,  perception,  and  with  it  the 
secondary  qualities,  arises  from  the  aetion  of  things  npou  the  tire- 
atoms  of  the  soul.  The  reality  wliioli  appears  is  a  necessary  result 
of  the  true  reality. 

In  carrying  out  this  doctrine  Democritus  took  up  and  refined  the 
theories  of  perception  advanced  by  his  predecessors.  The  effluxes 
(ef.  above,  §  6,  3)  which  proceed  from  things  to  set  in  motion  the 
organs  and  through  them  the  fire-atoms,  he  called  images  (cr&oXa), 
and  regarded  them  as  infinitely  small  copies  of  the  things.  Their 
impression  upon  the  fire-atoms  is  i)erception,  and  the  si[nilarity 
between  the  content  of  this  perception  and  its  object  was  held  to  be 
secured  thereby.  Since  impact  and  pressure  are  the  essence  of  all 
the  mechanics  of  the  atoms,  totich  is  regarded  as  the  most  primitive 
sense.  The  special  organs,  on  the  cx>iitrary,  were  regarded  as  capable 
of  receiving  only  such  images  as  corresponded  to  their  own  formar 
tion  and  motion,  and  this  theory  of  the  specific  energy  of  the  eeyise 
organs  was  worked  out  very  acutely  by  Democritus.     From   this  it 
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followed  also  that  in  case  there  were  things  whose  effluxes  could 
not  act  upon  any  one  of  the  organs,  these  would  remain  imperceptible 
for  the  ordinary  man,  and  for  these  perhaps  "  other  senses  *'  might 
be  aceessible. 

This  theory  of  imagen  appeared  very  plausible  to  anoient  thought 
It  brought  to  definite  expression,  and  indee<l  to  a  r^rtain  extent 
explained,  the  mode  of  representing  things  which  is  still  common 
for  the  ordinary  consciousness,  as  if  our  j>erception8  were  **  copies  " 
of  things  existing  outside  of  us.  If  one  did  not  ask  further  how 
tilings  should  eonie  to  send  out  such  miniature  likenesses  of  them- 
selves into  the  world,  he  might  think  that  he  understood,  by  meaiu 
of  this  theory,  how  our  **  impressions  "  can  resemble  things  witli- 
out  For  this  rt^ason  this  theory  at  once  attained  the  preduminaoce 
in  physiological  psych(jlogy,  and  retiiined  its  position  until  after  the 
beginnings  of  modern  philosophy,  where  it  was  defended  by  Locke. 

Its  significanee,  however,  for  the  conceptions  in  the  system  of 
Deraocritus,  lies  in  this,  that  it  waa  regarded  as  describing  that 
motion  of  the  atoms  in  which  perception  consists.  It  remained 
hitMen  from  this  materialism,  which  was  such  from  principle,  as 
'well  as  from  all  its  later  trans forniatiuns,  that  perception  as 
'\  psychical  activity  is  something  specifically  different  from  any  an 
every  motion  of  atoms,  however  determined.  But  in  seeking  o 
the  individuiU  forms  of  motion  from  wliich  the  iiidividuiil  {tercep- 
"if  tions  of  the  special  senses  arise,  tlie  philosopher  of  AUiora  caused. 
Inany  a  keen  observation,  many  a  fine  suggestion,  to  become  known. 
^  4.  It  is  interesting  n<»w  that  the  same  fatt*  befell  the  materialis 
psychology  of  Demoeritus  as  had  befallen  the  pn>-Sriphistic  me 
physicians  (cf.  §  G) :  it,  too,  was  obliged  in  a  certain  respect  to  oblit- 
erate again  the  epistemological  contrast  lx*lween  perception  and 
thought.  Since,  that  is,  all  psychical  life  is  regarde*!  as  motion  of 
the  fire-atoms,'  and  since  the  motion  of  atoms  in  the  connected  sys- 
tem of  the  universe  is  conilitioned  by  contiw^t  and  impact,  it  follows 
that  thought,  whicli  knows  the  truly  real,  can  l>e  explained  only  from 
an  impressiofi  which  tliis  truly  real  makes  upon  the  fiery  atoms. 
explained  therefore  itself  only  throtigh  the  efHux  of  such  im 
As  a  psychological!  process,  therefore,  thought  is  tlie  same  as  peroe 
tion,  viz.  impression  of  imtiijes  u[»on  fire-atoms;  the  only  difference 
is  that  in  the  case  of  perception  the  relatively  coarse  images  of  the 
atom-complexes  are  active,  while  thought,  whirh  apprehends  t 
teality,  rests  nijon  a  contact  of  the  fire-atoms  with  the  finest  image 
with  those  which  represent  the  atomic  structure  of  things.  • 
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1  Arist   De  An.  1.  2,405  a  B. 
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Odd  and  fantastic  aa  this  soundH,  the  indications  are  yet  all  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  Democritus  drew  this  conclusion  from 
the  presuppositions  of  his  ni  teriulistic  {>sycliolugy.  This  pHycltol- 
ogy  knew  no  independent,  internal  inechaniam  of  ideas  or  conscious 
8tates,  but  only  an  arising  of  ideas  through  the  motion  of  atoms. 
Hence  it  regarded  ideas  that  were  evidently  deceptive  as  also 
"impressions,"  aiid  sought  for  these  the  exciting  images.  Dreams, 
e^.  were  traced  back  to  etSwXa  which  had  either  penetrated  into  the 
body  in  the  waking  state  and  on  account  of  their  weak  motion  had 
previously  produced  no  impression,  or  had  first  reached  the  fiery 
atoms  in  sleep,  evading  the  senses.  A  mysterious  {" magnetic,"  or 
*' psychic,"  we  should  say  to-day)  action  of  men  upim  one  another 
appeared  comprehensible  on  this  hy^K)the8i8,  and  an  objective  kusis 
was  given  to  faith  in  gods  and  demons  by  assuming  giant  forms  in 
infinite  5|>ace  from  which  corresponding  images  proceeded. 

In  correspondence  with  this  Democritus  seems  to  have  thought  of 
*•  genuine  knowledge  "  as  tliiit  motion  of  the  firc-atoins  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  impression  of  the  smallest  and  finest  images, — those 
which  represent  the  atomic  composition  of  things.  This  motion  is, 
however,  the  most  delicate,  tlie  finest,  the  gentlest  of  all  —  that  which 
comes  nearest  to  rest.  With  this  definition  the  contriist  betweeii  per- 
eeptiatt  ami  thought  was  exj)rtssed  in  quantitative  terms  —  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  system.  The  coitrse  images  of  things  as  wholes  set  tlm 
fiery  atoms  into  relatively  violent  motion  and  produce  by  this  means 
the  ''obscure  insight "  which  presents  itself  as  percej>tion  ;  the  finest 
images,  on  the  contrary,  impress  upon  the  fiery  atoms  a  gentle,  fine 
motion  which  evokes  the  "genuine  insight"  into  the  atomic  structure 
of  things,  i.e.  thought.  In  consideration  of  this,  Democritus  com- 
mends the  thinker  to  turn  away  from  the  world  of  the  senses,  quite 
in  contrast  witli  the  mode  of  thought  which  would  develop  truth  out 
of  pereeptiou.  Those  finest  motions  assert  their  infiuence  only  where 
the  coarser  are  kept  Imck;  and  where  too  violent  motions  of  the 
fiery  atoms  take  jilace,  the  result  is  false  i<leation,  the  aX.Xotfipovtiv,^ 

S.  This  same  quantitiitive  contrast  of  strong  and  soft,  violent 
and  gentle  motion,  was  laid  by  Democritus  at  tlie  bastit  of  his  ethical 
theory  also.'  In  so  (h)ing  he  stood  with  his  pRy(;hology  comjdetely 
upon  the  iutefl€<:tuntistic  standpoint  of  Socrates  in  so  far  as  he 
transposed  the  epistemologicul  values  of  ideas  immediately  into 
ethical  values  of   states  of  will.     As  from   perception  only  tliat 


I  Theophr.  />  Sena.  68  (Dox.  D.  516). 

•  Tlie  reiwniUlttnce  with  the  theory  of  Arwtippns  (5  7,  9)  le  so  striking,  that 
til*-  as.su  mp  tic  1 1  of  A  cauttnl  oi>nneclion  is  srarce  ly  to  Ix?  avoided.  Yet  It  mfty  bo 
that  we  shcmltl  suek  for  tltiK  rather  in  a  conmutit  depciidenoe  upon  l^rotagoras, 
than  in  ilie  inleracUon  of  Atomism  and  Hedonism  upon  each  oilier. 
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obscure  insight  follows  which  has  for  its  object  the  phenomenon 
and  not  the  true  essence,  so  also  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the 
excitation  of  the  senses  is  only  relative  {vofu^),  obscure,  uncertain 
of  itself,  and  deceitful.  The  true  happiness,  on  the  contrary,  for 
which  the  wise  man  lives  '*  according  to  nature  *'  (^vau),  the  cv&u/io- 
vut,  which  is  the  end  (reXot)  and  measure  {ovpo^)  of  human  life,  must 
not  be  sought  in  external  goods,  in  sensuous  satisfaction,  but  only 
in  that  gtMitle  motion,  that  tranquil  frame  (cvurrw),  which  attends 
upon  right  insight,  upon  the  gentle  movement  of  the  tiery  atoms. 
This  insight  alone  gives  to  the  soul  measure  and  harmony  (^^i^m- 
rpta),  guards  it  from  emotional  astonishment  (a^ufioaia),  lends  it 
security  and  imperturbiibility  ( ar apo^iii.  o^a/i^ui),  —  the  ocean-calm 
(70X1710;)  of  the  soul  that  has  become  ma^ster  of  its  passions  through 
knowledge.  True  happiness  is  rest  (ijcrv^w)*  o^d  rest  is  secured  only 
by  knowledge.  Thus  Democritus  gains  as  the  capstone  of  his 
system  his  personal  ide^I  of  life,  —  that  of  i»are  knowledge,  free 
from  all  wishes ;  with  this  ideal,  this  systematic  materialism  cul- 
minates in  a  noble  and  lofty  theory  of  life.  And  yet  there  is  in  it  ^J 
also  a  tendency  which  characterises  the  morals  of  the  age  of  th&^| 
Enlightenment:  this  peace  of  mind  resting  upon  knowledge  is  the  ' 
happiness  of  an  individual  life,  :iud  wliere  the  ethical  teachings  of 
Democritus  extend  beyond  the  individual,  it  is  friendship,  the  rela- 
tion of  individual  personalities  to  one  another,  that  he  praises, 
while  he  remains  ludiCTerent  as  regards  oounectiou  with  the  stato 
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The  origin  and  development  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas  is 
one  of  the  most  difRi^ult  and  involved,  as  well  as  one  of  tlie  most 
efifcctive  and  fruitful,  processes  in  the  entire  history  of  European 
thought,  and  the  task  of  apprehending  it  properly  is  made  still 
more  difUcuIt  by  the  literary  form  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted. 
The  IMatonic  dialogues  show  the  philosophy  of  their  author  in 
process  of  constant  re-shaping :  their  composition  extended  through 
half  a  century.  Since,  however,  the  order  in  which  the  individual 
dialogues  arose  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  and  cannot  be  estab- 
lished absolutely  from  external  cliararteristics,  pragmatic  hypotheses 
based  on  the  logica.1  connections  of  thought  must  be  called  to  our  aitL 

1.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  question  that  the  opposition 
b(*tween  Socrates  and  the  Soj^hists  formed  the  starting-point  for 
IMiitonic  thought.  Plato^s  first  writings  were  dedicated  to  an 
afTectioiiate  and  in  the  main,  certainly,  a  faithful  prosentatioa  of 
the  Socratic  doctrine  of   virtue.     To   this  he  attached  a 
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against  the  Sophistic  doctrines  of  society  and  knowledge  marked  by 
incnsising  keenness,  but  also  by  an  increasing  tendency  toward 
establishing  his  own  view  upon  an  independent  basis.  The  Platonic 
criticism  of  the  Sophistic  theories,  however,  pnjceeded  essentially 
from  the  Socratic  postulate.  It  admitted  fully,  in  the  spirit  of 
Protagoras,  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge  gained  through  percep- 
tion, but  it  found  just  iu  this  the  inadequacy  of  the  Sophistic  theory 
for  a  true  science  of  ethics.'  The  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for 
virtue  cannot  consist  in  opinions  as  they  arise  from  the  changing 
states  of  motion  in  subject  and  object,  nor  can  it  consist  of  a 
rational  consideration  and  legitimation  of  such  opinions  gained  by 
perception;"  it  must  have  a  wholly  different  source  and  wholly 
different  objects.  Of  the  corporeal  world  and  its  clianging  states  — 
Plato  held  to  thi*}  view  of  Protagoras  in  its  entirety  —  there  is  no 
science,  but  only  perceptions  and  opinions  ;  it  is  acconlingly  an  i 
incorporeal  world  tliat  forms  the  object  of  science,  and  this  world 
must  exist  aide  by  side  with  the  corporeal  world  as  independently 
as  does  knowledge  side  by  side  with  opinion.' 

Here  we  have  for  the  first  time  the  claim  of  an  immaierial  rea/»7.v, 
brought  forward  expressly  and  with  full  consciousness,  and  it  is 
clear  that  this  springs  from  the  ethical  need  for  a  knowledge  that 
is  raised  above  all  ideas  gained  by  sense-perception.  The  assump- 
tion of  immateriality  did  not  at  tirst  have  as  its  aim,  for  Plato,  the 
explanation  of  phenomena :  its  end  was  rather  to  assure  an  object 
for  ethical  knowledge.  The  idealistic  metaphysics,  therefore,  in  its 
first  draft*  builds  entirely  upon  a  new  foundation  of  its  own,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  work  of  earlier  science  that  had  been 
directed  toward  investigating  and  understanding  phenomena;  it  is 
an  ivtmaferial  Eleathm^  which  seeks  true  Being  in  the  Ideas,  with- 
out troubling  itself  about  the  world  of  generation  and  occurrence, 
which  it  leaves  to  perception  and  opinion.* 

To  avoid  numerous  misunderstandings'  we  must,  nevertheless, 
expressly  point  out  that  the  Platonic  conception  of  immateriality 
(AtrutfiaTov)  is  in  nowise  coincident  with  that  of  the  spiritual  or 
f»sychiral,  as  might  be  easily  assumed  from  the  modern  mode  of 
thinking.     For   the   Platonic   conception    the   particular    psychical 

'  On  tfais  point,  the  Tkmetetu»  brings  together  the  wtiole  cnticism  of  the 
Sophifttic  doctrine. 

»  Ut9  dXtj(^«  fur^  X^ou,  Thfttt.  201  E.    (Probably  a  theory  of  Antisthenes.) 
»  ArisL  MH.  I.  6,  987  a  3a  ;  XIIl.  4,  1078  b  lU. 

*  Ab  set  furth  in  the  dialof^ueR  rhtntt-ua  and  the  Symponum. 

*  Investigations  u  to  Uieonjlical  and  natural  ucitnce  are  flret  found  in  the 
latrsi  dial'>^Mcj( 

*  'I'u  which  tb«  Neu-Pyihagoreau  and  Neo-Plalouic  trap~'ormatioD  of  the 
doctrine  of  Ideas  gave  ocoa«k>n.    Cf.  Pt.  U.  oh.  8,  $  16, 
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functions  belong  to  the  world  of  Elecoming,  precisely  as  do  those  of 
the  body  and  of  other  corjx>real  things;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  true  reality  the  •*  forma  "  or  "  shapes  "  of  corporeality,  the  Meas 
of  sensuous  qualities  and  relations,  find  a  plare  precisely  as  do  tho&tt 
of  the  spiritual  relations.  The  identification  of  spirit  or  mind  and 
incorporeality,the  division  of  the  wnrld  into  mind  and  matter,  is  un- 
Platonic.  The  incorporeal  world  which  I'lato  teaches  is  not  yet  the 
spiritual. 

RatliPr.  the  Ideas  are,  for  Plato,  thut  incorporeal  Being  trhhh  is 
fcnoum  through  conceptioim.  Since,  that  is,  the  conceptions  in  which 
Socrates  found  the  essence  of  science  are  not  given  as  such  in  the 
reality  that  can  l)e  ^»ero»^ived,  they  must  form  a  "second,"  "other'* 
reality,  different  from  the  former,  existing  by  itself,  and  this  imniar 
terial  reality  ia  related  to  the  material,  as  Being  to  Becoming,  as  the 
abiding  to  the  cliauging,  m  the  simple  to  the  manifold  —  in  short, 
as  the  world  of  Parmenides  to  that  of  Heraclitus.  The  object  of 
ethical  knowledge,  cognised  through  general  conceptions,  is  that 
which  •'  is  "  in  the  true  sense :  the  ethical,  the  logical,  and  the  phys- 
ical apxij  (ground  or  first  principle)  are  the  same.  This  is  the  point 
in  which  all  lines  of  earlier  philosophy  converge.  i 

2.   If  the   Ideas  are  to  be  "something  other *'  than  the  percep- 
tible world,  knowledge  of  thera  through  conceptions  cannot  be  found 
in  the  content  of   perception,  for  they  cannot   Ih'  (M>ntaiued  in   it. 
With  this  turn  of  thought,  which  corresponds  to  the  sharper  separa-        i 
tion  of  the  two  worlds,  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  knowledge  l>ecowejc.^| 
mucli   more  rationalistic  than   that  of  Democritus,  and   goes  also 
decidedly  beyond  that  of  Socrates;  for  while  the  latter  had  devel- 
oped the  universal  out  of  the  opinions  and  perceptions  of  individnals^^^ 
iuiluctively,  and  had  found  it  as  the  cotnmon  content  in  these  opin- 
ioiiH  and   perceptions,    Plato   does   not  conceive  of  the   process   of 
induction  in  this  analytical  manner,  but  sees  in  perceptions  only  tlie 
suggestions  or  promptings  with  the  help  of  which  the  soul  bt^thi^ikM 
itufilfoi  the  conceptions,  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ideas. 

IMato  expressed  this  rationalistic  principle  in  the  form  that  phil- 
osophical knowledge  is  recollection  {avafivrftri^).  He  showed  in  the 
example  of  the  Pythagorean  projMisition  *  that  mathematical  knowl-i 
edge  is  not  extracted  from  sense-perception,  but  that  sense-percep- 
tion offers  only  the  opportunity  on  occasion  of  which  the  soul  ^i 
recollects  the  knowledge  already  present  within  her,  that  is,  kuowl-.^^ 
edge  that  has  purely  rational  validity.  He  jM»ints  out  that  the  pure  ^H 
mathematical  relations  are  not  present  in  corporeal  reality  ;  on  the 
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contrary,  the  notion  of  these  relations  arises  in  ua  when  siraihu 
fii^jr^H  of  f»erception  offer  but  the  orrasion  th*^refor,  and  he  extended 
this  observation,  which  is  coinjdetely  applicable  to  mathematical 
kiiuwledj^t-V  to  the  sum  total  of  t^ciontitic  knowledge. 

Tiiat  this  reflection  u^wn  what  is  rationally  necessary  shoiiU  be 
conceived  of  as  recollection  is  connectf'd  with  the  f;vct  that  Plato, 
as  little  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  recognises  a  creative  activity  of 
the  conacionsnessj  which  produces  its  content.  This  is  a  general 
limit  for  all  Greek  psychology  ;  the  conttMit  for  ideas  must  somehow 
be  given  U>  the  **kouI  "i  hfnce,  if  the  Idetis  are  not  given  in  perception, 
and  the  soul  nevertheless  finds  them  in  herself  on  occasion  of  per- 
ception,  she  must  have  already  rereived  these  Ideas  m  some  way  or 
other.  For  this  act  of  reception,  however,  IMato  finds  only  the 
mythical  representation,'  that  befoi-e  the  earthly  life  the  souls  have 
beheld  the  pure  forms  of  reality  in  the  incor[K)real  world  itself,  tliat 
the  perception  of  similar  corporeal  things  calls  the  remembrance 
biick  to  those  forms  forgotten  in  the  c<>r|M>real  earthly  life,  and  that 
from  this  awakes  the  philojtophifuit  impulHti,  tlie  h»m  of  the  Ideas 
(<poK)^  by  which  the  soul  becomes  raised  again  to  the  knowledge 
of  that  true  reality.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  c:ise  of  Democritus,  it  is 
shown  that  the  entire  ancient  rationalism  could  form  no  idea  of 
the  process  of  thought  except  after  the  analogy  of  sensuous  percep- 
tion, particularly  that  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

What  Socrates  in  his  doctrine  of  the  fornn.tion  of  conceptions  had 
designated  as  induction,  berime  transformed,  therefore,  for  Plato^ 
into  an  intuition  that  proceeds  by  recolleetin ;;  {(Tvyayiayi))^  luUi  re- 
flection Ufjon  a  higher  and  purer  percepticni  {Anxrhatiuutj).  This 
pure  perception,  however,  yields  a  plurality  of  ideas  corresponding 
to  the  multiplicity  of  objects  which  o<*i*asion  sur^h  ]»erceptions,  and 
from  this  grows  the  furtlier  t:iak  for  science  to  know  also  th?  rela- 
tiona  of  the  IdettJt  to  eflu.-A  other.  This  is  a  second  step  of  Plato's 
beyond  Socrates,  and  is  specially  impt'jrtint  fur  the  reason  that  it  led 
shortly  to  the  apprehension  of  the  loyiatl  relations  b'^tween  concep- 
tions. It  was  principally  the  relations  of  the  sulKJidinatinn  and  co- 
ordination of  concepts  to  which  Plato  became  attentive.  The 
division  of  the  class-concepts  or  logical  genera  into  their  species 
played  a  great  pai-t  in  his  teaching.*  Tlie  possibility  or  imi'ossibility 
of  the  union  of  particular  conceptions  is  bnnight  more  exactly  into 


»  Fhaatr  245  fl. 

*  ('f.  f'/n'frh  IB  r.  Yel  ttilfl  dividing  process  la  not  anywlipru  eaiwciatly  pnmu- 
Drtit  in  thf  wriiiiiKs  Uiftt  are  rcrttilnly  Plalnnic.  It  is  handlfii  withth(!  pednutry 
of  1  ii'hcwil  in  KtM  SophUt  iiiid  PoUtirun.  Antiquity  preaervod  "definitions" 
and  ••divUlons"  fmni  llie  riatonic  schowj.  In  Athtfmtrus.  II.  ii9  C,\a  &n  instaaoe 
of  mockery,  by  a  conolo  poet,  at  tbi?  academical  coucepl-splilLing. 
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consideration,'  and  as  a  methodical  aid  he  recommended  the  hypo- 
thetical method  of  discussion,  which  aims  to  examine  a  tentativelj 
proposed  conception  by  developing  all  the  possible  consequences 
that  would  follow  from  tlte  possibility  of  its  union  with  conceptions 
already  known. 

These  logical  operations  taken  as  a  whole,  by  means  of  which  the 
Ideas  and  their  relations  to  one  another  {KOLvmna.)  were  tu  be  found, 
Plato  denoted  by  the  name  dialectic.  What  is  found  in  his  writings 
concerning  it  has  throughout  a  methodologioal  character,  but  is  not 
properly  logical. 

S.  The  doctrine  of  knowletlgt*  as  recijUectiou  stood,  however,  in 
closest  connection  with  Plato's  conception  of  the  relation  of  Ideas  to 
the  world  of  phenomena.  Between  the  higher  world  of  ouaia  and  the 
lower  world  of  ycwo-t^,  Iw^tween  what  e>  and  what  is  in  process  of 
Becoming,  he  found  that  relation  of  similarity  which  exists  between 
archetypes  (irupa$ciy/iara)and  their  copies  or  images  (eiSuiAa).  In  this, 
too,  a  strong  influence  of  mathematics  tipon  the  Platonic  philosophy 
is  disclosed:  as  the  Pythagoreans  had  already  designated  things  as 
imitations  of  numbers,  so  Plato  fountl  that  individual  things  always 
correspond  to  their  class-concepts  only  to  a  cerUiin  degree,  and  tliat 
the  class-concept  is  a  logical  ideal  which  none  of  its  empirical 
examples  comes  up  to.  He  expressed  this  by  the  conception  of  ■ 
iniitaiirm  {fit^rfiriK).  It  was  thus  at  the  same  time  establislied  that 
that  secund  world,  that  of  tlie  incor|K>roal  ideas,  was  to  be  regtirded 
BiS  the  higher,  the  more  valuable,  the  more  primitive  world. 

Yet  this  mode  of  representing  the  matter  gave  rather  a  deter^ 
mination  of  tticir  res[)ective  values  than  a  view  that  was  usable  fur 
metaphysical  consideration:  hence  Plato  sought  for  still  other  design 
nations  of  the  relation.  The  logical  side  of  the  matter,  according  to 
which  tlje  Idea  as  class-concept  or  s|wcies  represents  the  total  uni- 
tary extent  or  compass,  of  which  the  individual  tilings  denote  but  a 
part,  appears  in  the  expression /Kij7(V/pa/»o»*  (ftiOt^t^),  which  means 
that  the  individual  thing  Imt  partakes  in  the  universal  essence  of  the 
Idea;  and  the  changing  pnx^ess  of  this  partaking  is  emphasised  by 
the  conception  of  presence  {impovarta) .  The  class-concept  or  sjiecies 
is  present  in  the  thing  so  long  :ts  the  latter  possesses  the  qualities 
which  dweH  in  the  Idea.  The  Ideas  come  and  go,  and  as  these  now 
communicate  themselves  to  things  and  now  again  withdraw,  the 
qualities  in  these  things  which  are  like  the  Ideas  are  successively 
changed  to  the  eye  of  ):)erception. 

The  precise  designation  of  this  relation  was,  for  Plato,  an  object 
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of  only  secondary  interest,  provided  only  the  differeiure  betwoea 
the  world  of  Ideas  and  the  corporeal  world,  and  the  de|x.'ndeiice  of 
the  latter  upon  the  former^  were  recognised.'  Most  important  and 
sufticient  for  him  was  the  conviction  that  by  means  of  conceptions 
that  knowledge  which  virtue  needs  of  what  truly  and  really  is,  could 
be  won. 


> 


A.  Peipers,  OtOologia  Platonica.    Leips.  1683. 


4.  But  the  logico-metaphysical  interest  which  Plato  grafted  upon 
the  Socratic  doctrine  of  knowledge  carried  him  far  beyond  the 
master  as  regards  the  contents  of  this  doctrine.  The  general 
characteristics  which  he  developed  for  the  essence  of  the  Ideas 
applied  to  all  ciass-concepis,  and  tJie  immaterial  world  was  therefore 
peopled  with  the  arcltetypes  of  the  entire  world  of  experience.  So 
many  class-concepts,  so  many  Ideas;  for  ri.ito,  too,  there  are  count- 
less "furms.''  In  so  far  criticism'  was  right  in  sayiug  that  Phito's 
world  of  Ideas  was  the  world  of  perception  thought  over  again  in 
conception. 

lu  fact|  according  to  tlie  first  draft  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
there  are  Ideas  of  everything  possible,  of  things,  qualities,  and 
relations  j  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  as  well  as  of  the  bad  and 
the  ugly.  Since  the  Idea  is  defined  methodoloj^ically,  in  a  purely 
formal  way,  as  class-concept,  every  class-concept  whatever  belongs 
to  the  higher  world  of  pure  forms ;  and  in  the  dialogue  Fartnenides* 
not  only  was  Plato's  attention  called  by  a  man  schooled  in  the 
Eleatic  Sophistic  doctrine  to  all  kinds  of  dialectical  ditticulties 
which  inhere  in  the  logical  relation  of  the  one  Idea  to  its  many 
copies,  but  he  was  also  rallied,  spitt^fully  enough,  with  the  tliought 
of  all  the  foul  companions  that  would  be  met  in  his  world  of  pure 
conceptual  forms. 

Plato's  philosophy  had  no  principle  that  could  serve  as  a  weapon 
against  such  an  objection,  nor  is  there  in  the  dialogues  any  intima- 
tion that  he  had  attempted  to  announce  a  definite  criteriou  for  the 
aelectioH  of  those  class-concepts  that  were  to  be  regarded  as  Ideas, 
as  constituents  of  the  higher  incor[X)real  world.  Nor  do  the  ex- 
amples which  he  ailduces  i>ermit  such  a  principle  to  be  recognised; 
we  ean  only  say  that  it  seems  as  if  in  course  of  time  he  continually 
emphasised  more  strongly  the  attributes  expressing  wnrth  (as  the 
good  and  the  beautiful),  the  mathematical  relations  (greatness  and 
smallness,  numerical  determinations,  etc.),  and  the  types  of  species 
in  the  organic  world,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  no  longer  reckoned 


>  Phetdo,  100  D. 


'  Arlfft.  Mft.  I.  9.  l>00bl. 


•  Pnrm.  130  C. 
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among  the    Ideas    mere   concepts   of   relation,   especially   negativa 
notions  and  things  made  by  human  art.' 

5.  Our  kuowltMlgo  of  the  syMematic  connection  and  order  which 
Plato  intended  to  athrm  in  the  realm  of  Ideas  remains  ultimately  ua 
obscure  as  that  in  regard  to  the  precetling  point.  Urgent  as  he  was 
to  est  iblish  co-ordination  and  subordination  among  the  conouption^ 
the  thought  of  a  logically  arranged  pyramid  of  conceptions  which 
must  culminate  in  the  conception  that  was  most  general  and  poo 
in  content  seems  not  tu  have  been  carried  out.  A  very  problematifal 
attempt  to  s<*t  up  a  limited  numl>er  (Hve)  of  most  general  conce 
tious'  is  presented  in  the  SophiM  ('J54  ff.).  Uut  these  atlem 
which  tend  toward  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  categories,  are 
not  to  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to  Plato  liimself. 

With  him  we  find,  rather,  only  the  doctrine  presented  in  the 
Fhilebus,  as  well  as  in  the  Republic,  tliat  the  Idea  of  the  Good  is  the 
highest,  cmbnuMng,  ruling,  and  realising  all  others.  Plato  deRnea 
this  Idea  as  regards  its  content  as  little  as  did  Socrates;  he  de^ 
termined  it  only  by  means  of  the  relation,  that  it  should  represent 
in  its  conttnit  the  highest  abmlute  ettd  of  ail  realitp^  of  the  incor- 
poreal as  of  the  corporeal.  The  subordination  of  the  other  Ideas 
to  this  highest  Idea  is  accordingly  not  the  loyicul  subordination  of 
a  particular  under  tlie  general,  but  the  teleolwjical  of  the  means  to 
the  end.  , 

In  the  latest  period  of  his  philosophising,  concerning  which  ira 
have  only  intimations  in  the  Lawn  and  in  critical  notices  of  Aria- 
totlo,-**  and  in  the  teachings  of  his  nearest  successors,  the  imperfec- 
tion of  this  solution  of  the  logical  problem  seems  to  have  led  Plato 
to  the  unfortunate  thought  of  developing  the  system  of  Ideas  : 
cording  to  the  method  of  the  Ptfthagorenn  number-theory.  Thft 
Pythagoreans  also,  to  be  sure,  had  the  purftose  of  attaching  the 
abiding  arrangements  of  things  symbolically  to  the  development  of 
the  number  series.  Rut  that  was  only  a  makeshift,  because  they, 
had  as  yet  no  idea  of  the  logical  arrangement  of  conceptions:  hence, 
when  Plato,  in  connection  with  his  other  thoughts,  fell  back  upon 
this  makeshift,  designated  the  Idea  of  the  Good  as  the  cr,  the  One, 
and  attempted  to  derive  from  it  the  duality  (Sua?)  of  the  Intinite  or 
Indefinite,  and  the  Measure  (aircipoi' and  irc'pa?,  =  even  and  odd;  cf. 
§  4,  11),  and  from  this,  further,  the  other  Ideas  in  suid»  a  way  as  to 
present  a  series  of  the  conditioning  and  the  conditioned,  neither 

>  Cf.  also  Arifil.  Mrt.  XII.  3,  1070  c  18.  I 

«  Bf^inf;.  rp,sl,  motion,  sammwM  (ro^Ari^f)  and  othemesi  (irtpirriti),  i.e.  the* 

di%'trtion  i»f  UeiiiK  intu  the  restinif  (oieia),  ever  the  same  with  itself,  and  the 

iDiivi'iI  r7/*eTitl.  in  pnirfRrt  of  ron-slunt  i^Iianp?. 

"  Cf.  A  'lYeiidelenburg,  Ptatonis  de  IdeU  et  yHnusrit  Docirina  (Lftipa^  ISafi). 
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this  deplorable  constructioiL  nor  the  fact  that  mcu  like  Speusippus, 
Xeuocrates,  Philippus,  and  Archytiia  uiidertouk  to  carry  it  out  in 
detail,  would  lie  worth  more  particular  muntion^  were  not  this  just 
the  point  to  wliich  the  speculation  of  the  Keo-l*ythagorean8  and  the 
Neo-Flatonists  became  attached.  For  by  this  gradation  which  l*lato 
thus  began  within  the  owrla  the  world  of  true  reality,  the  division 
in  the  conception  of  reality,  which  had  devcdoped  out  of  the  opposi- 
tion between  perception  and  thought,  became  vutUipliedf  and  thus 
dualism  was  again  abolished.  For  wh^n  tn  the  One,  or  the  Idea  of 
the  Good,  was  ascribed  the  highest  absolute  reality,  and  to  the  varip 
ous  strata  of  the  world  of  Ideas,  a  reality  of  constantly  decreasing 
worth  in  proportion  as  they  were  removed  fn>m  tlie  One  in  the 
system  in  numbers,  there  arose  from  this  a  scale  of  realities  which 
extended  from  the  One  down  to  the  lowest  reality,  —  that  of  the 
corporeal  world.  Fantastic  as  this  tliouj^dit  may  be,  it  yet  evinced 
its  force  and  influence  iu  the  develuprntjut  of  thought,  even  to  the 
threshold  of  modern  j)hilosophy.  Its  power,  however,  lies  doubtless 
iu  all  cases  in  its  amalgamation  of  attributes  of  worth  with  these 
various  grades  of  reality. 

6.  While  as  metaphysics,  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  fell  into  such  seri- 
ous difficulties,  it  was  carried  out  in  an  extremely  happy,  simple,  and 
transjMirent  manner  iu  that  domain  which  fornaid  its  proper  home, 
—  that  of  ethics.  For  the  systematic  elaboration  of  this,  however, 
Plato  nee<led  a  ps^/cholog^tfy  and  that,  Uh>,  of  another  sort  than  tho 
jiaychology  wliich  hail  arisen  in  previous  science,  out  of  the  presup- 
positions of  natural  philosophy,  and  with  the  aid  of  individual  per- 
ceptions or  opinions.  When,  in  contrast  with  this,  he  developed 
his  psychology  from  the  [lostulates  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  the  / 
result  was  of  course  a  purely  metaphysical  tlieory  which  stood  and 
fell  with  its  postulate,  yet  it  was  at  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the 
import  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  a  first  attempt  to  understand  the 
psychical  life  from  within,  and  in  accordance  with  its  internal  char- 
acter and  articulation. 

The  conception  of  the  aoul  or  mind  was  in  itself  a  difficulty  *  in 
the  duidism  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas.  For  Plato,  also,  **soul"  was 
on  tlie  one  hand  the  living  element,  that  which  is  moved  of  itself  J 
and  moves  other  things,  and  ou  the  other  hand,  that  which  i>erceive8, 
knows,  and  wills.  As  principle  of  life  and  ni  motion,  the  sold 
V>elongs,  therefore,  to  the  lower  world  of  Becoming,  and  in  this  it 
remains  when  it  perceives  and  directs  its  desires  toward  objects  of 
the  senses.     But  this  same  soul,  nevertheless,  by  its  true  knowledge 


1  Ph<edo,  76  0,,  10&,  Pfuedr.  245,  Law,  X.  896. 
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of  the  Ideas,  becomes  partaker  in  the  higher  reality  of  abiding 
Hence  it  must  be  assigned  a  potUion  bfttPt^en  the  tico  fcorlds  —  not 
the  timeless,  unchanged  essence  of  the  Ideas,  but  a  vitality  which 
survives  change ;  i.e.  immortality.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  personal 
immortality  is  bnmght  forwartl  by  Plato  as  a  part  of  philosoph 
teaching.  Of  the  pn^ofs  whioh  the  Phtedo  adduces  for  this,  th< 
are  most  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  system  which  reason  frui 
the  soul's  knowledge  of  Ideas  to  its  relationship  with  eternity ;  ini 
correspondence  with  the  form  of  the  system  is  the  dialectic  false 
couclusion  that  the  soul  cannot  be  or  become  dead,  bec-ause  its 
essential  characteristic  is  life ;  the  most  tenable  of  the  arguments  is 
the  reference  to  the  unity  and  substantiality  which  the  soul  evinces 
in  ruling  the  body. 

In  consequence  of  this  intermediate  position  the  soul  must  bear  in 
itself  the  traits  of  both  worlds ;  there  must  be  in  its  essence  some- 
thing which  corresponds  to  the  world  of  Ideas,  and  something 
which  corresponds  to  the  world  of  perception.  The  former  is  the 
rationnl  nature  (KoyumKov  or  vov^)^  the  seat  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
virtue  which  corresf^ionds  to  it;  in  the  latter,  the  irrational  nature, 
Plato  made  a  further  disttuotion  of  two  elements,  —  the  nobler,  which  mi 
inclines  towards  the  lieason,  and  the  lower,  which  resists  it.  The  " 
nobler  he  found  in  the  ardent,  spirited  Will  {Spirit,  0v/mk),  the 
lower  in  the  sensuous  desire  (Apitpfite,  imOvfxCt),  Thus  lieason,^ 
Spirit,  and  Apjietite  are  the  three  forms  of  activity  of  the  soul,  th< 
classes  or  species  (d&ij)  of  its  states. 

These  fundamental  psycrhological  conceptions  which  had  thus  grow: 
out  of  considerations  of  ethical  worth  are  em[»loyed  by  Plato  to 
forth  the  moral  destiny  of  the  individual.     The  fettering  of  tl 
soul  to  the  body   is  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  punishment  of 
the  sensuous  appetite.      Plat^  extends  the  immortjil  existence  of 
the  soul  equally  beyond  the  two  Ixjundaries  of  the  earthly  life.H 
The  sin  for  the  sake  of  which  the  soul  is  ensnared  in  the  world  of^ 
sense  is  to  be  sought  in  a   pre-existent  state;'  its  destiny  in  the 
here^ifter*  will  depend  upon  how  far  it  has  freed  itself  in  the  earthly 
life  from  the  sensuous  appetite,  and  turned  to  its  higher  vocation — ^^ 
knowledge  of  the  Ideas.     Ftnt  inasmuch  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  thi^f 
soul  appears  to  lie  to  strip  off  the  sensuous  nature,  the  three  forms 
of  activity  are  designated  q\bo  s^  parts  of  the  soul.     In  the  7V/nwt« 
Plato  even  portrays  the  proc€*ss  of  the  formation  of  the  soul  out  of 
these  parts,  and  retains  immortality  for  the  rational  part  only. 


*  These  dcyctrincs  are  depicted  in  llic  f«irm  of  mythical  alleguriea  which  make 
U8©  of  inotivee  from  lh«  jxtpular  faith  nnd  from  the  My«tery*cult«.  V.  Phadr, 
246  n.;  Gofffias,  b2Sl  ff.;  Rfp  OH  ff.;   Pkvdo,  107  ff. 
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It  is  already  clear  from  bbesc  changing  determinations  that  the 
relation  of  these  three  fundamental  forms  of  the  payohical  life  to 
the  none  too  strongly  emphasised  unity  of  the  souPs  nature  was  not 
elearly  thought  out;  nor  is  it  possible  to  give  to  these  conceptions 
formed  from  the  ethical  need  the  siguiticance  of  purely  psychologi- 
cal distinctions,  such  as  have  since  been  made.' 

7,  But  at  all  events  there  followed  in  this  way,  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  worlds,  a  negative  moral*  that  would  fly  from  the  world, 
and  in  which  the  withdrawal  from  the  world  of  sense  and  the  sjiir- 
ituidisation  of  life  were  praised  as  ideals  of  wisdom.  It  is  not  only 
the  Ph(«*io  that  breathes  this  earnest  disposition  in  its  {mrtrayal  of 
the  death  of  Socrates;  the  same  ethical  theory  prevails  in  snch  dia- 
logues as  the  Gorgias,  the  Theo'tettiM,  and,  in  part,  the  RppubUc. 
But  in  Plato's  own  nature  the  heavy  blood  of  the  thinker  waa 
associated  with  the  light  heart-heat  of  the  artist,  and  thus  while  his 
philosophy  lured  him  into  the  realm  of  bodiless  forms,  the  whole 
charm  of  Hellenic  beauty  was  living  and  active  within  him. 
trongl^'  OS  he  therefore  combatetl  root  and  branch  the  theory  of 

ristippus,  which  would  fain  regard  man's  strivings  as  satisfied 
with  sensuous  pleasure,  it  was  nevertheless  his  opinion  that  the 
Idea  of  the  Goo<l  becomes  realised  even  in  the  world  of  sense. 
Joy  in  the  beautiful,  pleasure  in  the  sensuous  imitiition  of  the  Idea, 
painless  because  free  from  the  element  of  wishing,  the  development 
of  knowletlge  and  practical  artistic  skill,  the  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  mathematical  relations  which  measure  empirical  reality, 

d  the  appropriate  ordering  of  the  individual  liff%  —  all  these  were' 

lued  by  him  as  at  least  preparatory  stages  and  partiiMpations  in 
that  highest  good  which  consists  in  knowledge  of  the  Ideas,  and  of 
the  highest  among  them,  the  Idea  of  the  Good.  In  the  Symj}Osium 
and  in  the  Philebus  he  has  given  expression  to  this  his  estimate  of 
goods  of  life. 

This  same  thought,  that  ethical  values  and  standards  must  illu- 
mine the  whole  circuit  of  human  life,  was  used  in  another  form  by 
Plato  in  that  presentation  of  tlie  system  of  the  virtues  which  he 
developed  in  the  liepublic.  Here  he  showed  that  e^ich  part  of  the 
soul  has  a  definite  task  to  fulfil,  and  so  a  perfection  of  its  own  to 

eh  :  the  rational  part,  in  irhdnvi  (iro^w).  the  si)irited  (^/mxiSc?) 
energy  of  will  (courage,  ij-S/jui),  tl»e  appetitive  {iwiOvfiijTmw)  in 


sou 


I  Ti.**  'he  question  here  for  Plato  wm  e«Bentlftlly  that  of  the  praHatlon  of  the 
P  rum  the  point  of  view  of  relative  worth,  is  ahown  not  only  hi  the 

vv.  .  I  nude  of  thefte  iliAlinctiona  in  ethics  and  politii^rii,  but  aUn  in  such 

rftnarkif  u  tboAf!  wbirh  desi^Atpd  this  triple  diviAion  ra  dmracteriifLic  fur  the 
different  orgAnic  beings  (plant,  animul,  luan),  or  fur  tlic  different  peoph-H, 
kbjtanbi  of  toutbeni  countries,  of  northern  countries,  and  the  (ireeka. 
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seif-corttrol  (moderation,  aait^pocrwi;)  ;  that,  however,  in  addition  taJ 
all  these,  as  the  virtue  of  the  soul  as  a  whole,  there  must  he  the 
I  right  relation  of  these  parts,  complete  uprightness  (justice,  UKotoavni). 

The  true  sigriihoance,  however,  of  these  four  cardinal  virtues,  in 
first  unfohled  upon  a  higher  domain,  that  of  |K>lities. 

8.  The  temk'UL'y  of  tlie  doctrine  of  Ideas,  directe<i  as  it  ws  ~ 
toward  the  general  and  the  universal,  exhibited  its  most  \)*^tU 
operation  in  the  aspect  now  to  be  noticed,  viz.  that  the  ethic 
ideal  of  the  I'latonic  philosophy  lay  not  in  the  ability  and  happi 
ness  of  the  individual,  but  in  the  ethical  |>erfection  of  the  xpecin 
True  to  the  logical  principle  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  that  which 
truly  is  in  the  ethical  sense,  is  not  the  individiuil  man,  but  mankiud, 
and  the  form  in  which  this  truly  existent  humanity  apjiears  is  the 
organic  union  of  individuals  in  the  state.  The  ethical  ideal  becom< 
for  IMato  the  political,  and  iu  the  midst  of  the  time  which  saw  tl 
disscjiution  of  Greek  political  life,  and  iu  op{>osition  to  those  d( 
trines  which  proclaimed  only  the  principle  of  individmil  hapjnnes! 
he  raised  the  conception  of  the  state  to  an  all-controlling  height. 

He  considered  the  state,  however,  not  from  the  side  of  its  empiri 
cal  origin,  but  in  referenoe  to  its  tafik.  viz.  that  of  presenting  h 
large  the  ideal  of  humanity,  and  of  educating  the  citizen  to  tlu 
particular  virtue  which  makes  him  truly  happy.  Convinced  that 
his  project  could  be  realised,  with  force  if  necessary,  he  wove  into 
its  fabric  not  oidy  features  whicli  he  approved  of  the  then-existing 
Greek  political  life,  iu  particular  those  of  the  aristocratic  Doric 
constitutions,  but  also  all  the  ideals  for  whose  fulfilment  he  hoped 
from  the  riglit  forn\;ition  of  public  life. 

K.  F.  Hermann,  Um.  AtthnudluHfff.Hj  122  ff. ;  K.  Zeller,  Vortrdffe  Hhd  A^ 
handlunyen,  1.  02  fl.  J 

If  the  ideal  state  is  t(i  present  man  in  large,  it  must  consist  of  the 
three  jKirta  which  correspond  to  the  three  parts  of  the  soul,  —  the 
teaching  class,  the  warrior  class^  and  the  ^corking  class.  It  belongs 
to  the  first  class  alone,  that  of  the  cultured  (<^tA.wro<^),  to  guide  tlie 
state  and  to  rule '  (fipx"*^*^)?  ^^  K*^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  watch  over  their 
observance.  The  virtue  proper  to  this  chiss  is  wisdom,  insight  into 
that  which  is  for  the  a*lvantagn  of  the  whole,  and  whirh  is  demanded 
by  the  ethical  aim  of  the  whole.  To  support  this  class  there  is  the 
second  class,  that  of  the  public  officials  (imKovpoi ;  guardians,  ^uXajc<«). 
which  has  to  evince  the  virtue  of  the  fearless  performance  of  duty 
(uySpui)  as  it  maintains  the  order  of  the  state  within  and  without 


^  Uenc«  the  MytvriUp  \b  <?nll(>d  also  ^7«^idMK6». 
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It  is,  however,  obedience  wliit'h  lioltls  the  desires  in  check,  self-control 
(tTuKftpoavrtf),  that  becomes  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  artisans 
and  fartuers  {ytmpyoi  koX  ^fuovpyot),  wlio  have  to  care  for  providing 
for  the  external  means  of  the  states  by  their  labour  and  industry.* 
Only  when  each  class  thus  does  its  duty  and  maintains  its  appro- 
priate virtue  does  the  nature  of  the  state  correspond  to  the  ideal  of 
Justice  (&KfU(xrvin7). 

The  principle  of  arinlocracr*  in  eduv.ation,  which  is  of  decisive  im- 
portance in  the  Platonic  ideal  of  the  stat^'^  appears  most  clearly  in 
the  provision  that  for  the  great  mass  of  the  third  I'lass  only  the  ' 
ordinary  ability  of  practical  life  is  claimed,  and  in  that  this  Is  re- 
garded as  sufficient  for  their  pur^tose,  while  the  education,  wliich  the 
state  has  the  right  and  duty  to  take  in  hand  itself  in  onlrr  to  train 
its  citizens  for  its  own  ends,  is  given  only  to  the  two  other  classes. 
liy  means  of  a  constantly  repeated  process  of  selection  continued 
from  birth  to  the  late  years,  the  government  causes  the  two  upper 
classes  t^  be  continually  renewe<l,  strata  by  strsita;  and  in  order  that 
no  individual  interest  may  remain  to  hold  back  these  classes,  who  are 
Y»roperly  the  organs  of  the  whole  body,  in  the  fuitilment  of  their 
Uisk,  they  are  to  renounce  family  life  and  priv;itp  property.  Their 
lot  is  that  of  education  by  the  state,  absence  of  family  relations, 
community  of  life  and  of  goods.  He  who  is  to  live  for  the  ends  of  the 
whole,  ftir  the  ethical  education  of  the  people,  must  not  be  hound  to 
the  individual  by  any  personal  interest.  To  this  thought,  which 
found  its  historic  realisation  in  the  sacerdotal  state  of  the  mediaeval 
hierarchy,  is  limited  whatever  of  comuiuuism,  cumrnunity  of  wives, 
etc.,  men  have  professed  to  discover  in  the  Platonic  ti-aching.  The 
great  Idealist  carries  out  to  its  extreme  consequences  the  thought 
that  the  end  of  human  life  consists  in  monil  edueation,  and  that 
the  entire  organisiition  of  a  community  must  bti  arranged  for  this 
sole  end. 

9.  AVith  this  a  new  relation  between  the  world  of  ideas  and  the 
world  of  phenomena  was  discovered,  and  one  which  corresponded 
most  perfectly  to  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  system :  the  Idea  of  the 
Gc*od  disclosed  itself  as  the  task,  as  the  end  (r<Ao«),  which  the 
phenomenon  of  human  life  in  society  has  to  fulfil.  This  di.scovery 
ame  of  decisive  importance  for  the  final  form  taken  by  Plato's 
etaphysical  system. 

For,  as  first  projected,  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  had  been  precisely  as 
incompetent  as  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  Being  to  explain  empirical 
reality.     The  class-concepts  were  held   to  give  knowledge  of   the 


^Jtoet 


>  Hence  the  third  part  of  the  soul  is  called  also  the  ^Xoxp^^^^q**' 
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absolute  rtMlity/  which,  purely  for  itself,  simple  and  changeless;^ 
without  origin  and  imperishable,  forms  a  world  by  itself,  and,  as  in- 
corporeal, is  separated  from  the  world  where  things  arise.     Hence, 
as  n'as  demonstrated  in  the  dialogue  the  Sopiuaij^  in  a  keen  polemic 
against  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  this  doctrine  formed  no  principle 
motion,  and  therefore  no  explanatitm  of  facts,  because  it  excludf 
from  itself  all  motion  and  change. 

But   however   little    Plato's   interests   may    have   been   direcl 
toward  this  end,  the  conception  of  the  Idea  as  true  Being  ultimate! 
demanded,  nevertheless,  that  the  phenomenon  should  be  reganled, 
not  only  as  something  other,  something  imitative,  something  that 
participated,  but  also  as  something  dependent.     It  demanded  that 
the  Idea  be  regarded  aa  ca*t9e  of  occurrence  and  change  (o/rui).     But 
\  that  which  is  itself  absolutely  unchangeable   and  immovable,  ao^H 
excludes  every  particular  function  from  itself,  cannot  be  a  cause  tiH 
the  mechanical  sense,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  it  presents  the  end 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  occurrence  takes  place.     Here  for  the  first 
time  the  relation  between  the  two  worlds  of  Being  and  Becomiug 
(owrui  and  ymcrtc)  is  fully  detined;  all  change  and  occurrence  exisi 
for  the  sake  of  the  Idea ;'  the  Idea  is  i\\^  fined  cauae  of  phenomena 
This   foundation  of   telenlogical  mfitapfiffsics    Plato    gives    in    tl 
PhlHjitH  Aud  in  the  middle  books  of  the  Republic^  and  adds  at  once  a 
further  culminating  thought  by  introducing  as  the  final  cause  of  all 
occurrence^  the  world  of  Ido^is  as  a  whole,  but  in  particular  the  high- 
est Idea,  to  which  all  the  rest  are  subordinate  in  the  sense  of  meai 
.  to  end,  —  the  Idea  of  thts  fiood.     This,  referring  to  Anaxagoras, 
'  designates  as  the  World-reason  (roCc),  or  as  the  deity.* 

Side  by  side  with  this  motif  taken  from  Anaxagoras,  another 
a  Pythagorean  nature  a|)peurs  with  increasing  force  iu  a  later  forml 
of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  a  motif  in  aoeordanoe  with  which  the 
imperfection  of  the  phenomenon  is  |>ointed  out  as  in  contrast  wil 
the  true  Being.     This  inadequacy,  however,  could  not  be  derive 
from  Being  itself,  and  just  as  Leucippus,  in  order  to  understand 
plurality  and  motion,  had  declared  that  in  addition  to  the  Being  of 
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1  f^ifmp.  211  D,  aOrh  if0*  a^A  >m0*  avr<tv  tunfOtiSit  itl  0r. 

'  I^e  246  ff.     The  d'>ctr{nc  tlicrv  critirltH^.  that  of  th«  aaJtuara  tfAij,  can 
accordftiico  with  thn  individual  verbal  coinridenccs  be  only  itio  riat^inic  ;  ji 
thiet  is  u  factor  in  the  decision  aftainut  llie  ffeuuuieness  of  the  dialogue.    Sclilei 
maoher^ti  hypothesis  of  a  Megarian  dttctrine  of  Ideas,  thought  out  to  rescue  the 
genuinc'iiesH,  has  not  Rhown  itself  tenable. 

»  Fhilrb.  54  C. 

*  Yet  wc  arc  not  to  think  in  this  case  of  personality,  or  of  a  spiritual  being, 
but  u(  the  alwolute  ethical  end  or  purpose  of  ihc  world,  the  conception  of  the 
dyaB&w  finding  an  exMit  dclinilion  oh  tittle  aa  with  Si)r.rat<>A.  It  la  rather  preauiw 
poaed  as  bfing  the  biuipleHt,  the  luout  uotuprehen.siblo  in  itMlf. 
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Farmenides  the  Not-being  was  also  "  real,"  or  '*  actual,"  and  existent, 
so  Plato  saw  himself  forced,  with  like  logical  consisteney,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  phenomena  and  the  inadequacy  which  they 
show  with  reference  to  the  Ideas,  to  assume  beside  the  world  of 
Being  or  of  cause,  i.e.  the  world  of  Ideas  and  the  Idea  of  the  Good, 
a  secondary  or  arcen^tortf  rnntte  {^vvairwv)  in  that  whii'h  has  not  the 
attribute  of  Being.  Indeed,  the  parallelism  in  the  two  thinkers 
goes  so  far  that  this  secondary  eau  e.  wliirh  is  not  Jieiiig  (to  fxrj  ok), 
is  for  I'lato  precisely  the  same  as  for  Lcueipptw  anl  Philolaus,  viz.  > 
empty  spac^} 

Space  was  then  for  Plato  the  "nothing  "  out  of  which  the  world 
of  phenomena  is  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  or  of 
tlie  deity.  This  process  of  iurruation,  however,  consists  in  taking  on 
viatkemaiical  form;  hence  Flato  taught  iu  the  Philebua  that  the 
world  of  perception  was  a  '*  mixture"  of  the  **  vmliniited  "  (axapo^), 
Le.  sfjace,  and  of  *'  limitation  "  (tripas)^  i.e.  tlie  mathematical  forms ;  * 
and  that  the  cause  of  this  mixture,  the  highest,  divine  world  prin- 
ciple, was  the  Idea  of  the  Good.  Space  assumes  mathematical  for- 
znsttion  in  order  to  Ijecome  like  the  world  of  Ideas. 

The  importauL-e  which  matheiuatira  had  possessed  from  the  outset 
in  the  develojmient  of  Plato's  thought  tiiids  thus  at  la,st  its  metaphys- 
ical expression.  The  mathematical  structures  are  the  intermediate 
link,  by  means  of  which  empty  space,  which  is  not,  is  able  to  imitate 
in  phenomena  the  pure  ** forms"  of  the  world  of  Ideas.  Hence 
mathematical  knowledge  (&a»wa),  as  well  as  purely  philosophical 
knowledge  (<Vnm;^jy),  has  to  do  with  an  abiding  essence  (oucrw^, 
and  is  therefore  comprised  together  with  this,  as  rational  knowleilge 
(roi^tc),and  set  over  against  knowledge  of  phenomena  (8d^).  But 
occupying  thus  an  intermediate  place,  it  takes  only  the  position  of  a 
last  stage  in  the  preparation  for  the  wisdom  of  the  "  rulers,"  as  set 
forth  in  the  system  of  education  in  the  Rrpubtic. 

10.  The  metaphysical  preliminaries  were  now  given  for  what 
Plato  ultimately  projected  in  the  Tim(rus;  viz.  a  sketch  or  Tough 
draught  of  the  philosophy  of  yature^  for  which,  of  course,  true  to  his 
epiatemological  principle,  he  could  not  claim  the  worth  of  certainty, 
but  only  that  of  probability.'    Since,  that  is,  he  was  not  in  a  position 


'  Under  the  fnflnence  of  the  AristoUlrftn  terminology,  thu  Mcondary  caiiw 

dofilpnat^d  as  '*inatier"  (uXi»),  and  it  ia  only  recently  that  motltrn 

havii*  ma*.le  it  i-lear  that  the  Platnnie  '*  mailer"  is  Hiiiiply  Bpure.     Cf. 

?k.  UntfTfurhungen  x.  Philnn.  d.  fir.  (2  Anfl.,  Freiburir  i.  B.  IHMO). 

>  It  is  probabk'  that  in  this  case  Plato  irauHpoeed  the  numhfira  into  ihti  world 

of  Ideas  itself,  but  looked  upon  their  reprejsentation  in  geotiiftrieal  alxwcHires  oa 

the  **  Umltaiion "'  added  to  space. 

*  The   Platonic   l'li:y8tca  la  then  hypothetical  in  like  manner  with  that  of 
PUinenides.     Here,  too,  it  would  aeem  that  regard  for  the  demands  of  hia  di»- 
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U)  carry  through  dialectical ly,  and  establish   id   conceptions   this 
project  of  explaining  occurr*»ncp  from  the  world's  end  or  purpose, 
riato  gave  an  exposition  of  his  tehologieal  vietc  of  yaturt  in  mythica^H 
lui'tn  only,  —  a  view  intended  only  as  an  opinion,  and  not  a^  soiencfiSH 

This   vipw,  nevertheless,  takes  a  position  sharply  opposed  to  the 
mechanical  expUtntiiion  of  Nainre,  and,  as  this  latter  is  set   forth,  we 
f  can  scarcely  supjMjse  that  Tlato  had  an}-  other  doctrine  iu  mind  than 
that  of  Dernocritiis.     In  oj>position  to  the  theory  which  makes  aflfl 
kinds  of  worlds  arise  here  and  there  from  the  "accidental  ■'  (nipan^* 
ing  "purposeless"  or  "  undesi^jned")  meeting  of  "that  which  is  io 
unordered,  lawless  motion/'  and  perish  again,  he  sets  forth  his  ow^H 
theory  that  there  is  only  this  one.  most  perfect  and  most  beaut^H 
ful  cosmos,  unitary  in  nature  and  unique  as  regards  its  kind,  an^^f 
that  its  origin  can  be  traced  only  to  a  reiison   itcting   according  to 
en<l8. 

If,  then,  it  isdesire^l  to  form  a  theory  conceming  this  origin,  the 
ground  of  tlie  world  of  plii'ii«tniiMia  must  be  sought  in  the  telic  rela- 
tion (jf  this  world  to  the   Idejis.     This  relation  Plato  expressed  by 
the   idea  of  a  ** toorld-fonnitig    Ood^*   (57^oupyos,  demiurge)   who 
formed  or  shaped  out  that   which    is    not   Being,  i.e.  space,  "  wiU^h 
regard  to  the  Ideas."     In  this  connection  the  Xot-being  is  charact«f^| 
ised  as  the  indefinite  phisticity  which  takes  up  all  cor|ytreal  forms 
into  itself  (Sefo/icwy),  and  yet  at  the  same  time  forms  the  ground 
for  the  fact  that  the  Mens  find  no  pure  representation  in  it.     This 
counter-working  of  the  ace<*ssory  cause,  or  of  the  individual  acces- 
sory causes,  Plato  designates  as  merhrtnicftl  neceMtittf  {avayxij).     H^_ 
takes  up  then  the  conception  of  Deniocritus  as  a  particular  mo/iifiMH 
into  his  physics,  in  order  to  explain  by  it  what  cannot  he  under- 
stood teleologically.     Divine  activity  according  to  ends  and  natural^ 
necessity  are  set  over  against  each  other  as  explaining  principles,  <si^M 
the  one  hand  for  the  perfect,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  the  imper- 
fect in  the  world  of  phencuncna.     Ethicil  dualism  passes  over  from^ 
metaphysics  into  physical  theory.  ^M 

piples  was  united  with  a  poleiiiicil  pnrpo»e.     Hence  there  is  found  min^Ietl  in 
the  7Vm<cuj<.  n  dcpeiulenci*  u|K>n  I>('in<HTitus  and  a  oombiitin^  of  his  views,! 
fttliLU(Ur  like  Lhnc  of  H&rnu>iud(>A  tnwanl  Itc-roiHJlu.'*.     Vci  tho  dUtinoiion  m  nc 
In  bf  forgotten,  tliat  the  Kl**alic  (U'liied  tlie  n*nlily  of  iht'  world  of  phenomcnA, 
wlitlc  I'lalo  (h-iiit'il  cmly  that  it  ('ouUi  In*  known  *'ipnlthcally,  ir.  throufih  <^on- 
ceptioiis.     Ill  pruM'iiiiii^  IiIb  viow,  liowcver.  I'lato  goes  into  tpiesliouK  of  a^trtm- 
omy,  mechanics,  clieniistry,  organic  lifr,  physiolo^^icul  psyojiolo^,  finally  eve 
into  thnse  of  medicine,     lie  ttlves.  therefore,  n  kind  of  compendious  exp( 
tion  of  his  opinions  in  matt'TB  nf  natuml  Hoit-nre,  opinions  whinh  in  detail  j 
extmordintirtly  faiitAAtU'.  and  ax  coinpare<l  with  the  exart  ideafl  even   nf  hi 
time,  iiiatIei|uaU' ;  and  yet  Uiken  in  their  wJiol«  coiinccliou.  in  their  relation 
their  central  principle,  they  have  exercised  an  effect  extending  far  beyond  iJ 
detsigii  of  their  author. 
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The  characteristic  fundamcntiil  thought  of  the  Platonic  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Atomistic  pliysics  is,  that  white  Deinocritus  con- 
ceived of  the  movements  of  the  whole  as  mechanical  resultants  of 
the  original  states  of  mntion  of  the  individual  atoms^  Plato,  on  the 
contrary,  rej^irded  the  ordered  motion  of  the  universe  a^  a  ivhofe,  as 
the  primitive  unit,  and  derived  every  individual  chanjje  or  occur- 
rence fp(»m  this  purposively  determined  whole.  From  this  thought 
sprang  the  strange  construction  of  the  ooncoption  of  the  woM-houI, 
which  Plato  characterised  as  the  single  principle  of  all  UKitions,  and 
thus  also  of  all  determinations  of  form,  ami  likewise  of  all  activities 
of  perception  and  ideation  in  the  world.*  In  fantastic,  obscure  ex- 
[►osition  he  brought  forwanl  as  the  mathematical  "division'*  of  this 
world-soul,  his  astronomical  theory,  whicli  was  in  the  main  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  ynutiger  Pythagoreans,  but  which  was 
less  advanced  than  theirs  in  its  assumption  that  the  earth  stood 
still.  The  main  criterion  in  this  process  of  division  was  the  dis- 
tinction between  that  which  remains  like  itself  (ravrw)  and  that 
hich  changes  (Bartpov),  —  a  contrast  in  whioh  we  easily  recognise 
e  Pythagorean  contrast  between  the  perfect  stellar  world  and  the 
imi>erfect  terrestrial  world. 

A  similar  continuation  of  Pythagorean  dtn-trine  is  contained  in 
e  Platoni<'  Thnteus,  with  reference  also  to  the  purely  mathematical 
nstruction  of  the  corporeal  world.  Here,  tcHi,  the  four  elements 
characterised  according  to  the  simple,  regular,  geometrical  solids 
f.  p.  46).  But  it  is  expressly  taught  that  these  consist  of  triattgn- 
r  Htirfoc^n,  and  those,  t*>(s  of  a  right-aiij^led  sort,  whirh  are  in  part 
Cjuilateral,  in  part  so  formed  that  the  shorter  side  is  half  the  Irngth 
of  the  hypothenuse.  The  limit intj  surfuees  of  these  solids,  —  tetrahe- 
dron, cul)e,  etc.,  —  m;iy  be  thought  of  as  composed  of  suidi  right- 
angled  triangles,  ami  Plato  would  have  the  essence  of  space-tilling, 
i'.i?.  ilenaity  or  solidity  of  bodies,  reganleil  as  consisting  in  this  com- 
position of  these  limiting  surfaces.  Py  thus  conceiving  of  physical 
bodies  as  [»ure!y  mathematical  structures,  the  metaphysical  thought 
the  PfiilebuH  found  expression  also  in  physics,  —  the  thought, 
amely.  that  the  phenomenal  world  is  a  limit^'ition  of  space  formed 
in  imitation  of  the  Ideas.  These  triangular  surfax^es,  which  were, 
moreover,  conceived  of  as  being  indivisible,  have  a  suspicious  siuii- 
l&rity  with  the  atomic  forms  (ax'/H^Ta)  of  Democritus. 

I  In  this  re»pocl  the  Timaua,  quite  am  dnes  Deinocritus,  cliaracterlseA  psychical 

Terences  by  diffennrea  of  motion,  iracinp,  for  examph',  t\\^\\t  ideation  to  the 

merely  individual  [wrception  to  iln'  MrepoK,  etc.     "Soul"    is   for  l!i»; 

i-«ks  at  the  same  time  principle  of  motion  and  of  perception,  and  jut»t  that 

'iK6r  and  a/a-^fiTiK^f.  Arist.  Dr.  An.  I.  2,  403  b  25),  and  even  Plato  makes  tliu 

iiid  diaracteriittic  dependent  upon  tlie  firvt. 
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S  12.  The  Aristotelian  Logic. 

The  breadth  of  plaji  wliicij  ai)iH'aretl  m  the  systems  of  the 
grciit  antipodal  thinkers,  L>e]ii^>critus  aiid  Plato,  and  in  accordano 
with  which  their  doctrines  were  methodically  developed,  made  it 
iudispeusable  that  there  should  1m.>  not  cinly  u  division  of  labour,  but 
a  separation  of  problems.  The  titles  of  the  writings  of  Democritus 
make  it  pi-obable  that  he  proceeded  clearly  and  definitely  in  this 
respect  also.  l*lato,  to  be  sure,  conceived  his  literary  ai^tivity  essen- 
tially from  the  artist's  [wiut  of  view,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  his 
activity  as  a  teacher  he  did  not  fail  to  make  that  arrangement  o£^ 
problems  for  separate  treatment  which  we  miss  in  his  dialo^es. 
In  his  school  the  division  of  j^hilosophy  into  dialectic,  physics, 
and  ethics  t>ecame  dominant. 

If  by  dialectic  in  this  connection  we  are  to  understand  essentially 
the  doctrine  of   Ideas    in   its  raetiipliysical   development,  Aristotle 
Imatle  the  great  step  in  advance  of  prefacing  the  investigation  of  the 
Bubject-matter  in  all  three  departments  with  a  preliminary  study  of 
the  essential  nature  of  scierice^  a  doctrine  of  the  forms  and  laws  of 
pcientific  thought.     Even  with  the  Snphists  and  Socrates  reflection 
Ihad  begun  upon  the  question,  in  wliat  scientific  activity  projierly 
consists,  and  the  sharpened  attention  given  to  the  inner  processed 
had  made  it  possible   for  the  abstracting  thinker  to  separate  the 
general  forms  of  the  thought- process  itself  from  the  particular  con- 
tents to  which  this  process  relates  at  different  times.     All  thesa 
j beginnings  and  attempts  — for  even  with  Tlato  it  did  not  go  beyond 
(this  —  were  comprehended  by  Aristotle  in  his  Logic,  and  developed 
Hnto  a  complete  system  in  which  we  have  before  us  the  ri|)e  self* 
JJtnowleiige  of  Greek  science. 

1.  The  immediate  aim  of  the  Aristotelian  lo^c  is,  according  to  . 
the  express  declarations  of  tlie  philosopher,  entirely  vifthodological.  ^M 
The  way  is  to  be  shown  by  which  tlie  goal  of  scientific  cognition  can  ^^ 
be  reached  in  all  departments  of  knowledge.  As  in  rhetoric  the  art 
of  persuasion  is  taught,  so  in  logic  we  are  to  learu  the  art  of  scien- 
tihc  iuvestigatiou,  cognition,  and  proof.  For  this  reason  Aristotle  ^ 
did  not  reckon  logic,  which  was  his  greatest  creation,  among  th6^| 
philosophical  disciplines  themselves,  but  treated  it  in  his  lectures 
as  a  propiedeutic,  and  for  this  reason  his  school  regarded  this 
study  as  the  general  instrument  (opyavov)  for  all  scientifio  work. 

But  this  preparatory  study  itself  was  made  a  science  by  Aristotle. 
Instead  of  bringing  forward  rules  of  practical  value  in  individual 
cases,  as  may  well  have  been  the  case  with  the  ftophista,  instead 
of  the  general  fixing  of  a  principle  which  had  been  the  service  of 
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rates,  he  offers  an  examination  of  the  thinking  activity  on  all 
des,  a  comprehensive  examination  of  its  regular  forms.     He  fulfils 
the  methodological  task  by  formal  logic. 

But  in  so  doing  it  becomes  evident  that  the  knowledge  of  the  f 
forms  of  right  thinking  can  be  gained  only  from  understanding  the/ 
task  of  thought,  and  that  in  turn  this  tiiak  can  he.  disclosed  only! 
rom  a  dehnite  idea  of  the  general  relation  of  knowledge  to  its 
ject.  Thus  the  Aristotelian  logic  is  connected  in  the  most| 
intimate  manner  with  the  metaphysical  presupposition  which  lieli 
at  the  basis  of  his  treatment  of  the  other  disciplines  also.  In'> 
its  principle,  it  is  thoroughly  epUtemological. 

2.  As  such,  however,  it  has  its  roots  in  the  Socratic-Platonic  I 
doctrine  of  Ideiis.  That  which  truly  i'*,  is  the  general  or  universal,  | 
and  knowledge  of  this  is  the  conreption.  In  this  re8|)ect  Aristotle 
always  remained  a  Platonist.  What  he  combated  in  the  system  of 
his  great  predecessor'  was  only  the  Eleatlc  as»umption  of  absence 
relation,  —  absence  of  relation  between  general  and  particulai*, 
tweeu  Ideas  and  phenomena,  between  conceptions  and  percep- 
ns;  an  absence  of  relation  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
to  had  not  overcome,  even  in  the  later  phiise  of  his  teaching. 
ven  as  the  tinal  cause  of  occurrence  the  Ideas  remained  a  world 
themselves  beside  (irapa)  the  phenomena.  This  tearing  apart ' 
Xtopi^tiv)  of  essence  and  phenomenon,  of  Being  and  Becoming,  is» 
in  addition  to  special  dialectical  objections/  the  object  of  the  chief 
rt^proach  which  Aristotle  brings  against  the  doctrine  of  ideas, 
hile  Plato  had  made  two  different  worlds  out  of  the  general 
hich  is  known  b}'  the  concepti(»n,  and  the  particular  which  is  i>er- 
ceived,  the  entire  effort  of  Aristotle  is  directed  toward  removing 
again  this  division  in  the  conception  of  reality,  aud  discovering  that 
relation  between  Idea  and  phenomenon  which  shall  make  coucep- 
tional  knowledge  able  to  explain  what  is  perceived. 

Out  of  this  gn)W3  as  the  primary  task  for  logic,  that  of  rccognis-rf 

the  true  reUuiou  between  the  general  and  the  partiadar,  and  hence (^ 

this  fundamental  form  of  abstract  or  conceptional  thought,  which  ' 

been  already  recognised  as  fundamental  by  Sotrrates,  stands  in  ' 

centre  of  the  Aristotelian  logic. 


>  Principally  in  Met.  I.  P,  and  XIII.  4. 

'Of  iheAe,  two  are  principally  worthy  of  merition  in  parsing.  The  one 
Hn-H'x  fnnii  the  loglcAl  subonlhmtion  which  obtaiiiB  amnn^  the  IdcaR.  that 
C-.  liiai  we  pfrc«ive  luuKi  be  Bubsumod   under  a  number  of   ldea6  ;  the 

of  ^itt'iition  to  the  ditlicuJty  that  the  rej*einbUince,  which,  accordinp  to 

IhiA  tiyjifcttiu  exitw  between  the  Idea  and  *Jie  phcnomcnou,  inakcB  necesflary  Kiill 
ft  hi^^er gmenU  i&bove  both,  etc.,  in  it^finUttm  (Ai^pvirot — aOrdv0f»tnrof  —  rpJrot 
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The  importance  of  this  same  relation  grows  out  of  still  anotber 
course  of  thought.  If  Aristotle  fouuil  any  previous  works  tliat 
were  preparatory  for  his  theory  of  science,  they  oon»ist«<i  in  the 

fonsiderations  of  the  Sophists  with  regard  to  the  art  <  principally 
hetorieal)  of  proof  and  refutation.      If   now  Aristotle  asked  how 
one  can  prove  anything  scientifically,  i.e.  in  a  manner  univoraally 

f  valid  and  relating  to  true  knowledge,  he  fouikd  that  this  rould  con- 
sist only  in  the  deduction  of  the  particuiar  from  the  general.  To 
prove  scientifically  means  to  state  the  grounds  for  the  validity  of 
what  is  asserte<l,  and  these  are  t^o  lie  found  only  in  the  more  gen»»nil 
under  which  the  jKirticular  is  subsumed. 

From  this  resulted  the  i>eculiar  complication  which  constitutes 
he  Aristotelian  conception  of  science.  The  general,  the  Idea,  is, 
as  the  true  Being,  the  catise  of  occurrence  and  change.  It  is  that, 
therefore,  out  of  which  and  through  which  the  peroeived  particnl-ir 
is  to  be  comprehe7idedy  cnnceivedy  or  explained.  Science  has  to  set  forth 
how  the  perceived  particular  follows  from  the  general  which  is 
known  in  conceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  is  in  thought 
the  ground  by  means  of  which  and  from  which  the  particular  ia 
proved.  Accordingly,  conceiving  or  comprehending  and  proving  are 
the  same  thing,  viz.  deduction  of  the  jxirticalnr  from  the  genenxi. 

The  scientific  theory  of  Aristotle  is  accordingly  conoeutmte*!  ia 
the  conception  of  derivation  or  deduction  (awdSft^K).  Scientific 
explanation  of  phenomena  from  true  Heing  is  the  same  logical  ^ 
process  as  scientific  proof:  namely,  the  deduction  or  derivation  of ^| 
what  is  given  in  perception  from  its  general  ground.  Kxi^laining  ^^ 
I  and  proving  are  therefore  denoted  by  the  same  word,  "deduction."  , 
and  the  right  proof  is  that  which  takes  as  its  ground  the  actual  or 
real  general  cause  of  that  which  is  to  Iw  pmved.'  It  is,  tliereforetj 
the  task  of  science  to  exhibit  the  logical  nece9»ittj  with  which  the' 
particular  insight  (of  percejition)  follows  from  the  general  insight  (of' 
conception),  and  the  particular  phenomeuuu  from  the  general  oau,se, 

I  This  characterisation  of  the  task  of  science,  thus  developed  from. 
metaphysical  presuppositions,  experienced  an  essential  change  in 
the  progress  of  iU  author's  investigations. 

13.  The  most  immediate  task  of  logic,  according  to  this,  is  tol 
establish  more  exactly  what  deduction  —  Le.  on  the  one  hand,  proof  i' 


*  This  definition  of  the  conception  of  acie.utijic  pr'^of  is  ohviously  dinN!t*^d, 
ftgainst  the  rhetorical  proof  of  the  SophintM.  In  t)ie  art  of  porNU;usiuii,  all  proi>to 
are  welcome,  however  extenial  they  may  romnin  to  the  true  naim^  of  the  case, 
provided  only  they  are  formally  sufficient  to  bring  tlie  hearer  to  assent.  Scientifio  ■ 
proof,  howf^ver,  should  proceed  from  the  inner,  lo^cal  nec^^saity  of  the  caae,  and 
should  therefore  give  at  the  same  time  iniiight  into  the  true  cause  of  wb&t  Is  to 
be  proved. 
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on  the  other  hand,  explatuition  —  properly  is,  or  to  set  forth  those  r 
forms  in  which  thouglit  t^o^iises  thts  depetuience  of  the  particnOtr  i 
Hp^m  the  ffeneroL     This  theory  w;is  given  by  Aristotle  in  the  AnaJyt-f 
jca(,_the  logical  groundwork,  which  treats  synthetically,  in  the^Brat 
■p5?t,  of  the  syllogism,  in  the  second  of  deduction,  proof,  and  concep- 
tion.    For  in  the  process  of  analysing  thos«  iujtivities  of  tliought  ial 
which  all  deduction  consists,  there  results  as  simple  funilamentalj 
form  the  deduction  of  owq  pro^Kisitiou,  one  statement  from  another  I 
i.e.  the  inference  or  HijUfKjiAm  {trvWoyiapLO^) . 

The  doctrine  "f  the  sylhynfa  betrame  thus  the  central  point  of  the  I 
Aristotelian  logic.     To  this  points  all  that  he  taught  (apparently 
only  in  the  most  general  nuthnes)  concerning  the  forms  of  thought 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  syllogism ;  out  of  it  coiue  all  the  fxiints 
of  view  in  his  methodology. 

The  outlines  of  this^octrin^,  which  form  the  basis  of  traditional 
logic  even  to  this  day,  y^  the  following.  The  syllogism  is  the 
deduetiuu  of  a  judgment  from  two  other  judgments.  Since  in  a_ 
judgmeui  one  concept  (the  predicate)  is  affirmed  of  another  concept 
(the  subject),  this  aftirruation  can  be  grounded  only  by  establishing 
the  desired  conncctiun  between  the  tw6,  by  means  of  a  third  t'oncept, 
the  middle  term  (/i^Vov).  This  third  concept  must  then  stand  in 
some  relations  with  tlie  other  two,  and  these  relations  must  be 
expressed  in  two  judgments,  which  are  called  the  premises  (irpori^ 
itck)  of  the  syllogism.  Inference,  or  drawing  the  conclusion,  con- 
sists in  the  process  of  thought  which,  from  the  relations  that  one 
and  the  same  concept  (the  middle  term)  sustains  to  two  other 
concepts,  discovers  the  relation  of  these  two  concepts  to  each  other. 

Agreeably  to  its  general  presuppositions,  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
of   the  syllogism   fixed  its  attention  ujwu  but  one  of  the  possible 
relations  existing  l)etween  concepts,  —  the  relation  of  the  suhordina^ 
tion  of  the  particular  under  the  general.     The  only  question  for  this 
theory  is  always  whether  the  one  concept  (the  subjt^ct)  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  other  (the  predicate)  or  not.     The  doctrine  of/i 
the  syllogism  has  to  do  only  with  th«  knowliMlge  of  those  formrfU 
of  thought  according  to  wliich  it  is  to  be  decided,  with  the  help  of  ' 
an  interrnetliate  concept,  whether  a  subordination  of  one  concept  undei\\ 
atiftther  o<:curs  or  not.     This  question  Aristotle  answered  in  an  abso-t' 
lutely  exhaustive  manner ;  in  this  consists  both  the  abiding  worth 
of  his  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  and  also  the  limits  of  its  signifi- 
cance. 

In  correspondence  with  the  fact  just  noted^  Aristotle  treats  in  his( 
tA«ory  of  (he  judgment  essentially  only  the  two  elements  which  come  i 
into  consideration  for  this  end:    first,  Quantity,  which  determines! 
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J  the  kind  of  subordination  of  the  subject  to  the  predicate  as 

extent,  and  yields  the  distinctions  of  general,  particular,  and  8ing«K| 
I  lar  judgments;   and  second.  Quality,  according  to  which  this  su 
ordination  is  either  affirmed  or  denied,  and,  therefore,  the  relatioo 
either  of  connection  or  of  separation  is  asserted  as  existing  between 
the  respective  ext**nt3  of  the  two  concepts. 

The  kinds  or  figures  {^x^i»ara,)  of  the  syllogism  are,  therefore, 
essentially  tixed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  relations  of  subordina- 
tion l)etwe4'n  the  concepts,  which  are  given  in  the  premises,  deter- 
mine the  subordination  sought  in  the  conclusion,  —  a  relation  which 
finds  its  external  expression  in  the  position  of  the  middle  term  in 
the  two  premises,  since  this  is  either  the  subject  of  one  premise  and 
predicate  of  the  other,  or  predicate  of  both»  or  subject  of  both.  As 
the  most  valuable  and  primitive  of  these  three  figures,  howeverj 
Aristotle  consistently  desigtmted  the  first,  because  in  it  the  principle 
of  subordination  is  jmrely  and  clearly  expressed,  since  the  subject 
(»f  the  conclusion  is  subordinated  to  tlie  middle  term,  and  together 
with  this,  as  falling  within  its  compass,  is  subordinated  to  the  predi- 
cate of  the  major.* 

4.  Kut  by  defining  inference,  and  so  deduction,  proof,  and  exp 
nation  in  this  way,  it  followed  that  only  propositions  of  a  lessi 
degree  of  generality  could  be  deduced  frc»ra  those  of  higher  generality 
by  means  of  this  activity  so  essential  to  science.  That  is,  by  mea 
of  inference,  we  can  never  prove  anything  equally  general  with  t 
premises,  to  say  nothing  of  proving  anything  more  general.  The 
peculiar  restriction  of  the  ancient  idea  of  the  nature  of  thought, 
according  to  which  thought  can  only  apprehend  and  take  apart 
what  is  given  but  can  never  produce  anything  new,  makes  its 
appearance  in  this  feature  of  the  Aristotelian  logic.  From  this, 
however,  it  follows  immediately  that  the  deducing,  proving,  and  ex- 
plaining science  may,  indeed,  in  the  individual  case,  be  able  to  takafl 
that  which  has  served  as  premise  in  the  syllogism,  and  deduce  ie" 
again  as  the  conclusion  of  a  still  more  general  syllogism,  but  must, 
nevertheless,  ultim:it<^ly  [iroceed  from  premises  which  are  themselvi 
capable  of  no  fnrtlier  deduction,  proof,  and  comprehension,  of 
reduction  to  middle  terms.  The  truth  of  these  ultimate  premises 
tlierefore,  immediate  (o^cmi),  not  to  be  deiluced,  proved  or  compre 
hendcd.  All  deduction  needs  something  primitive;  all  proof,  a 
ground  that  cannot  be  proved;  all  explaining,  something  given  which 
cannot  be  explained.  j 


;el^l 


1 


»  The  deUiU  cannot  be  developed  here.  Cf.  in  penenvl,  F.  Kaiiipe.  Die 
fLrkrnrttniMUhrorif.  dea  AriMatrlfg  (lyipB.  lB7Uj;  \i.  Kuclctn,  Dif  Mtthmh^  Jrr 
aritttfteJvschfn  Farachung  (Berlin,  1872). 
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The  a{)odictic,  proving,  and  explaining  activity  of  sci<^nce  h&Bj 
therefore,  a  limit ;  the  ultimate  grounds  of  proof  are  not  to  be  proved  ; 
the   ultimate   causes   used   in  explaining  are  not  to  be  explained. 
Hence  if  science  is  to  fulfil  its  task,  which  consists  in  explaining  the  \ 
particular  by  means  of  the  general,  it  must  first  press  forward  from, 
the  particular  on  to  the  g(*nenil,  in  the  case  of  which  proving  and  ' 
explaining  are  forbidden  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  because  as  imme- 
diately certain  it  asserts  itself  as  not  to  be  deduced  and  not  to  be 
proved.     Hence  tlie  processes  of  deducing,  proving,  and  explaining,  ■, 
in  which  the  ultimate  task  of  science  consists,  must  be  preceded  by  ^ 
the  searching  out  of  thesttirtiug-poiuts  fur  deduction,  of  the  ultimate 
grounds  of  proof,  and  of  the  highest  principles  of  explanation.     The  I 
activity  of  thought  involved  in  this  last  process  Aristotle  calls  dia- j 
tectic^  and  has  Laid  down  its  principles  in  the  Topics.  I 

This  procedure  of  searching  out  the  tjrouytds  is  not,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  attended  by  the  same  '*  apodietio  certainty,"  as  is  that  of 
deducing  consequences  from  the  grounds,  wlien  the  latter  are  once 
p^f  1  >-i  ,■.,]_  Ijivps^jgiitinn  prf>cpeds  from  the  particular  given  in 
p  i.and  from  tlie  ideas  current  in  eutrtomary  o[iiuioii  {tv^ov), 

to  find  the  general,  from  whicli  the  particidar  can  then  be  proved 
d  explained.  Inveniigalinny  thf^refore,  follows  a  direction  the 
verse  of  that  taken  by  deduction;  the  latter  is  deductive,  the 
former  inductive,  epaaogic.  The  latter  prticeeds,  proving  and 
explaining^  from  general  to  particular ;  the  former,  searching  and 
testing,  from  particular  to  general.'  Only  the  completed  science  isi 
"apodictic";  science,  in  its  process  of  coming  into  being,  is  epa-| 
gogic. 

lu  all  these  investigations  and  the  contrasts  that  appear  in  them,  ■ 
the  chief  question  for  Aristotle  is  that  with  regard  to  judgments;  I 
but  in  connection  with  this  he  treats  also  roucejyts.     As  a  judgment  ] 

proved  or  deduced,  by  being  concluded  from  more  general  judg- 
ments, by  means  of  the  middle  term,  so  a  conc€j>t  is  deduced  or 
derived  by  being  formed  from  a  more  general  concept  (the  next 
gher  class  or  geiinSy  yivo^)  by  adding  a  particular  characteristic 
ark  nr  difference  (&u<^opa).  This  deduction  of  the  concept  is  defiyii- 
'on  (opurfiQ^).  As,  however,  the  deduction  of  propositions  ulti- 
mately presupposes  most  general  premises,  which  c-aunot  be  further 


>  Tbi«  relation  of  cnntrarivty  between  deduction  and  in(|uiry  Aristotle  ex- 
in  the  stalemenlfl  ihal  that  which,  as  rcifurds  the  naiiire  of  tho  thing,  Is 
iftpMrigirml  drpbrtpoi'  r^  tfiveu).  and  Uiert-for^  the  gfneml,  ih  for  human  l(iiuwl- 
#n|fifh  Ui«*  iatt^r,  Ihiit  which  mtutt  be  acnuired  {vtrrepof  irpA^  ^^xdt)  ;  and  that,  nn 
the  ronirar}',  that  which  Ik  for  us  the  most  linmeUiate  (irp^refior  Tft6i  ^uai),  Uie 
irticulnr,  ik,  aocordiug  to  the  true  etuience.  the  derivativtr,  the  later  (iwrc^r  rp 
r«). 
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IL  proved,  so,  too,  definition  of  lower  concepts  goes  book  ultim.Uely 
\  most  general  concepts  which  withdraw  from  all  attempts  at  dcdi 
tion  and  explanation.     These  couc*'pts»  also,  as  well  as  the  higher 
premises  of  piiM>f,  must  be  sought   induotively ;'   and  it  seems 

(though  Aristotle  looked  uj>on  the  propositions  of  highest  generality 
as  the  flnoidations  *if  these  most  general  concepts. 

5.  Among  the  t4.*xt-books  which  Aristotle  left,  the  two  mail 
logical  treatises,  the  Aualytics  and  the  Topim,  are  those  which  ai 
most  nearly  complet**  l»y  far'  This  may  explain  the  fact  that  th 
logical  demands  which  the  Philosopher  makes  of  science  are  devel 
oped  so  clearly  and  surely,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  system 
carried  out  in  the  form  known  U)  us,  fulfils  in  but  a  lesser  meusi 
the  expectations  thus  raised. 

For  evidently  we  should  expect  that  a  sure  statement  could 
made  as  to  what  the  Phihisopher  declared  to  be  those  immednitelj 
certain,  highest  projMsitions  or  concepts  which  were  to  be  the  rest 
of   investigation,  and  the  starting-point  of  proof  and  explanation. 
If,  however,  we  ask  for  tliese,  we  lind  ourselves  in  great  embarra^s- 

Iment  as  regards  the  teaching  of  Aristotle.     Of  general  propositions 
there  is  but  a  single  principle,  the  prmriple  of  contradictio))*  which, 
he  set  forth  as  an   unprovable  major   premise,  or  highest  principU 
for  all  proofs,  partly  in  the  purely  logical  setting  that  affirmatioi 
and  <lr*nial  of  the  same  combination  of  concepts  reciprocal!}'  excludi 
,each  uther,  partly  in  the  nieta]iliyHical   form  that  a  thing  cannot 
I  the  same  and  also  not  he  the  same.    But  iiside  from  this  he  prefers 
call  attention  t4>  the  fact  that  every  department  of  knowledge  has  il 
own  ultimate  presuppositions,  and  does  not  state  these  more  exactly^ 
1      If,  however^  we  seek  for  the  highest  concepts, — aside  from  thi 

!  reference  made  here  also  to  the  particular  nature  of  indiviilual  dis 
ciplines,  —  we  have  the  choic?  between  the  four  ''principles"  (iSp;^at'), 
or  "causes,"  of  the  Metaphuswtty  and  the  ''categories,'*  which  are 
designated  as  the  fundanientid  forms  of  predication  concerning  what 
is, — a  choice  not  decided  by  Aristotle.  In  both  cases  we  find  our^f 
selves  already  in  the  midst  of  the  material  as  opposed  to  the  formal 
elements  of  his  teaching. 


'  Over  RKaiiist  determination  (irpJ^tfiffti),  aj*  llit»   dcdut-tion  of  one   coiice 
from  the  higher  by  ndilin^  a  new  mark,  Kiandt  thirffore  abKtnu'tiim  (Aijiaifitet 
aa  pn.K*«»8  of  fonniiUon  nf  ( liii»-cnncppt«.  —  a  procpRS  wliich.  by  continually 
taking  away  individual  characttTlstics,  ftjiins  a  cunrept.  poorer  in  oonl4'nts,  but 
wi  l-'r  i)»  its  i'Xt(>nt.      Kitrmaiioii  tif  connfpu  Is,  nncnrdinRly,  with  AriaUUle,  ii^ain 
conpletely  analytic,  while  with  Plato  it  had  bueii  inluitjvt'.     Ari-iloUu  was  lb 
dint  10  free  hiiuBLlf  fnun  lh«  oj)ticAl  analoify.  i»  nnci-nLmct*  with  which  the  kno 
iiig  pnx'WR*  of  ihoutdit  ha<i  been  conceived  even  by  l)<>iiiocriiua  and  I'lnto. 

*  In  the  case  of  the  Ttfpict,  thla  ci(molct»>nio.sA  seems  even  to  have  been 
tained.  »  Mn  IV.  a  fT. 


i 


CHAjr.  3,  §  13.J      StfsUvi  of  Dtv&lopvieni  :  ArUloile. 
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impression  of  something  coin|>lMU'ly  new,  which  the  logic  of    \ 
Aristotle  makes,  as  contrasted  with  all  that  had  previously  appeared 
in  Greek  science,  rests  principally  upon  the  capacity  for  ahairact  I 
thowjht,  presupposed  in  so  high  a  du^jree  hy  this  separation  of  the  I 
general  Forms  of  thought  from  every  jwssible  content  —  a  separa- * 
tiou  that  evinced  his  genius.     This  genius  for  tlie  formation  of  con- 
ceptions by  abstraction  was  evinced  by  Aristotle  in  nil  departments 
of  his  scientitic  work,  and  if   the  **Fati»er  of   logie  "  became   the 
philosophic  teacher  for  two  thousand  years,  he  owes  this  success, 
first  of  all,  to  the  surenesa,  clearness,  and  consistency  with  which 
he  formed  and  defined  his  conceptions.     He  fulfilled  the  task  set  by 
Bocrates,  and  in  so  doing  created  the  language  of  science.    The  funda- 
mental part  of  the  scientiiic  conceptions  and  expressions  everywhere 
in  iise,  even  to  the  present  time,  goes  back  ttt  his  formulations.    ..^ 

With  this  inclination  to  abstraction  is  connerted  the  f\irtlier  fact 
that  Aristotle  solved  the  fundamental  problem  of  Greek  philosophif 
—  viz.  how  l>ehind  the  changing  multiplicity  of  phenomena  a  uni- 
tary and  abiding  Being  is  to  be  thought  —  by  means  of  a  conct*pt  nf 
relation,  that  ot"  dfvdopnient.  His  two  great  predecessors  had  still 
been  seeking  to  assign  a  particular  content  to  the  conception  of  time 
Being.  Democritus  had  regarded  the  atoms  and  their  motion,  Plato 
tlie  Ideas  and  their  final  causation,  as  the  causes  uf  phenomena, — 
causes  different  from  the  phenomena  themselves.  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, determined  the  true  reality — that  which  is — as  the  ensence 
which  nnfold»  in  the  phenovn'tta  Ihemaelves,  He  renounced  the  at- 
tempt to  think  out  as  the  cause  of  phenomena  something  different 
from  them  (a  setrond  world),  and  taught  that  the  Being  of  things 
which  is  known  in  conception  possesses  no  other  reality  than  tlio 
sum  total  of  the  phenomena  in  which  it  realiafs  itself.  So  regarded. 
Being  (ovo-ui)  lakes  on  the  character  of  the  ettsence  (t6  ti  ^v  efvat) 
which  constitutes  the  one,  only  ground  of  its  individual  formations 
but  rs  real  or  actual  only  in  these  themselves,  and  all  phf*nomeua 
ajtpenrauce  or  coming  into  being  becomes  the  realisation  of  the 
esfience.  This  is  the  concept  of  relation  by  means  of  which  Aristotle 
overcame  the  opjKJsition  of  the  Heraclitic  and  Eleatic  metaphysic 

1.  In  particular,  the  proeess  of  develojnnent  jjrosenta  itself  to 
Aristotle  as  the  relation  of  Form  and  Mrdler  (ttSo«,  fJLop4>^  —  *^^yj). 
Plato  *  bad  declared  the  world  of  plieuomena  to  be  a  mixture  of  the 


.'  Thp  main  outlinps  of  the  Arist'HpIian  inftaphysii's  develop  in  the  ftimvl»*8t 
«niy  fn<m  that  phA^u*  of  the  Platnnic  mcLiiphy«ira  which  is  pr»'BeiiteH  in  tho 
PhiUhnt  ff.  ftlxivu,  §  11,  9).  Cf.  J.  C.  Closer."  Oir  Metttphyaik  d^s  AriaiotfJna 
CB«rlm.  1»4]). 
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"  unlimited  "  and  of  *'  limitation  "  ;  Aristotle  holds  to  the  observs- 
tioQ  thatf  in  everything  of  the   phenomenal  world,  formed  matter 
lies  before  us.     But  for  him  this  matter  is,  indeed,  in  itself  ]ud< 
nite,  and   yet  not  purely  indifferent,  empty  space,  but  a  corpoi 
substratum  (hvoKtlfitvov) ;    for  him,   this   form   is   not  merely 
matheinaticul  limit,  but  the  form  determined  as  to  its  contents  by" 
the  essence.     The  matter  or  mat<;rial  substratum  is  the   possibilil 
of  that  which,  in  the  complete  thing,  has  become  actual  or  real 
means   of  the   form.     In   matter,   therefore,   the  essential    natui 
(oMTua)  is  given  only  potentially  (Svra/ui).     First,  and  only  by  mej 
of  the  form^  does  it   exist   in   rtal'Uy  or  actuaiUy  {IvtpytC^,   actu\ 
Occurrence,  however,  or  the  natural  process,  is  that  process  in  whii 
the  essence  passes  over  from  mere  possibility,  through  form,  iat 
actualiaation.     The  esscn<>e  has  not  any  second,  higher  reality  besii 
and  apart  from  the  phenomena;  it  exists  only  in  the  succession 
its   phenomenal   manifestations,  by  means  of  which  it  realises  i\ 
own  possibility.     The  universal  is  real  or  actual  only  in  the  partic- 
ular ^   the  particular  is  only  because   in   it  the   universal  realises 
itself. 

With  this  transformation  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  Aristotle  solves 
the   fundamental    problem    of    the   theoretical   philosophy    of  the 
Greeks,  viz.  that  of  so  thinking  Being  or  what  "ur"  that  Becoming, 
or  the  process  of  Nature  (d(w  Chschehen).  may  be  expUnned  fi 
it.     From  the   Hylozoism    of   the    Milesians   on   to   the   opposii 
theories  of  his   two  greiit   predecessors,  all  standpoints  of  G\ 
metaphysics  are  contained  as  elements  in  this  doctrine  of  Aristot 
The  Being  cognised  in  conception    is   the   general  essence,  w] 
realises  itself   in   its   particular   jjhenomenal    manifestations   from 
potentiality  on  through  form,  and  the  process  of  this  realisation  i^ 
motion.     Being  is  that  which  comes  to  existence  in  the  procesi 
of  Nature.     This  self-realisation  of  the  essence  in  the  phcnomei 
Aristotle  calls  e.ntelechy  (irrtkixtia). 

2.  The  central  [wint  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  lie^,  therefore, 
in  this  new  conception  of  the  cosmic  processes  as  the  reaiisiUion  of 
the  essence  in  the  phenomenon^  and  the  respect  in  which  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  earlier  explanation  of  Nature  consists  therefore  in 
carrying  thromjh  in  conceptions  the  teleology  which  Plato  had  only 
set  up  as  postulate,  and  developed  in  mythical,  figurative  form.,^ 
While  the  earlier  metaphysics  had  looked  upon  the  mechanic^H 
])rocess  of  pressure  and  impai^t  as  the  typical  fundamental  relation 

(of   the  cosmic  processes,   Aristotle   regarded   as   this  typical   relar 
tion  the  development  of  organisms  and  man's  building  or  formin^l 
activity.     From  these  two  dejtartraents  he  took  his  examples  whe^^ 


ning, 
fro^H 

hitfl 

rom 

'a 
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he  wished  to  elucidate  the  metaphysical  character  of  the  cosmic 
processes.* 

Xevertheless,  the  relation  of  form,  aul  matter  is  not  completely 
the  same  in  these  two  kinds  of  purposive  processes,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  asserts  itself  everywhere  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Aristotelian  fundamental  thought.  In  the  case  of  organic 
processes,  matter  and  form  are  the  two  sides,  separable  only  through 
abstraction,  of  one  and  the  same  reality  identical  from  beginning 
to  end;  even  in  the  germ  which  in  the  process  of  development 
brings  the  essence  to  its  unfolding,  the  matter  is  already  shaped 
internally  by  the  form.  In  the  case  of  artistic  constniction,  on  the 
contrary,  the  material  which  contains  possibility  exists  at  first  by 
Itself,  and  the  work  of  the  artist  with  its  end  in  view  is  added  later 
to  produce  the  shape  by  means  of  motion. 

In  the  latter  case,  therefore,  the  development  is  to  bo  regarded 
\iQt\e.T  four  principiej).  These  arc  the  Matter^  the  Form^  the  End,  and 
the  Catute  of  wliat  comes  to  pass  or  comes  to  be. 

In  the  former  case,  on  the  contrary,  the  three  other  principles,  as 
set  over  against  the  Matter,  are  but  tlifferent  expressions  for  the 
same  thing,  since  the  Form  constitutes  the  Cause  and  the  Result  of 
the  process. 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  when  applied  to  the  task  of  science, 
this  fundamental  relation  of  form  and  m.'itter  is  carried  out  in  a 
twofold  way:  on  the  one  hand,  individual  thiiigs  are  regarded  as 
self-realising  forms;  on  the  other  hand,  things  in  relation  to  OTie 
another  are  regarded,  the  one  as  matter,  the  other  as  form.  These 
two  applications  of  the  fundamental  principle  go  through  the  entire 
Aristotelian  system  side  by  side,  and  in  the  general  principles  of 
the  system  they  sometimes  so  collide,  that  it  is  only  by  their  separa- 
tion that  apparent  contradiction  can  be  cleared  away. 

3.  The  former  point  of  view  yields  the  result,  that  for  the  Aristo- 
telian conception  of  the  worhl,  in  contrast  with  both  that  of  Deraoc- 
Titus  and  that  of  Plato,  the  truly  real  is  the  iudividual  thing^ 
determined  in  itself  by  its  form.  To  it,  therefore,  belongs  primarily 
the  name  of  essence  oi  s^^tance  {olxyia).  But  the  essence  develops 
and  realises  itself  in  individual  determinations,  which  are  partly  its 
states  {vaB-tjI),  partly  its  relations  to  other  things*  (ra  irpot  n). 
Hence  knowledge  has  these  which  belong  to  the  thing  (ro  avfiptfirf 
Kora)  to  predicate  of  it,  while  the  individual  thing  itself  cannot  be 
predicated  of  anything  else,  t.e.  in  the  proposition  it  can  be  only 

>  Aside  from  its  dlscaasion  In  the  Mctaphyiiea,  this  gueation  is  oblofly  treated 
In  the  Phytic*. 

>  ir«C  XIV.  2,  1080  b  23. 
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jfsubjcct  and  never  pretlicate.'     Of  these  modes  in  which  substam 
I  manifests  itself,  or  of  the  predicates  that  are  possible  with  rej 
I  to  it,  Aristotle  enumerates  as  caieijoritus,  quantity   (mwj*').  quality 
(irotof),  relation  (irpof  Tt),deterniitiatiun  in  sjKiceund  time  (irav,  irorc)* 
action  {trtntiv)^  and  piissiun  or  passivity  (inurx">')  <  ^^^  in  addition, 
al8o,    |x>sition    {Kti<r$ax)     and    eondition     (c^cif).      This    collectio^H 
(making  ten  categories  inclusive  of  suhi^tance),  in  which,  i>erhapi^l 

(grammatical   observations  co-operated,  is  designed   to  present  the 
hfghf/tt  cloASM  or  genera  untler  which   the  (routents  of  all  ]>os8ible 
,  ideas  are  to  be  subsumed.     Vet  Aristotle  made  no  metho<lical  us« 
of  this  collection,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  categories  acquired,  thci 

'  fore,  no  importance  in  his  metaphysics,  aside  from  the  above-nol 
relation  of  substance  to  its  determinations. 

When  we  consider  how  sharply  Aristotle  shaped  out  the  8cientifl^| 
conception  of  substance  in  its  logical  and  metaphysical  characte^^ 
it  may  appear  strinige  at  the  first  glance  that  he  has  announced 

i  neither  a  methodical  printn[tle  nor  a  real  prinriple  ajiplying  to  the 

i  nature  of  the  thing,  according  to  which  it  would  be  possible  to  de- 
cide what  these  truly  existing  individual  things,  in  his  sense  of  the 
word,  are.  It  is  clear  only  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  did  not  regard 
as  essence  everything  whatever  that  occasionally  ap[)ears  in  ex- 
perience as  a  thing  sejMirate  from  others,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that'he  ascribt^d  this  character  to  organic  individuals,  to  individual 
men.  It  would  lie  in  the  spirit  of  his  teaching  to  suppose  that  he 
could  have  spoken  of  an  "  essence  "  only  where  an  inner  determinap 
tion  of  form  constitutes  the  ground  of  the  eolierence  of  individual 
chiuacteristics,  where,  therefore,  the  knowledge  of  this  essence 
solves  the  problem  of  science  —  viz.  to  determine  existent  realill^l 
by  the  general  conception — in  so  far  as  the  abiding  individu^^ 
thing  forms  the  class-t^oiicept  for  all  its  particular  modes  of  appear- 
ing  which  sliow  themselves  in  perception. 

Hut  the  Socratic-l'laUmic  view  of  the  problem  of  science  brougl 
with  it  the  con3e(iuence  that  Aristotle  defined  yet  again  the  esseni 
of  the  individual  thing  as  that  tliniuj^li  which  the  individual  thinj 

I  belongs  to  its  Huas  or  ttperies.  ■'  If  suUstiiqee.  as  contrasted  with  i| 
jyr^^p»M)b'  |ilipiifHnffnA  and  attributes,  presents  the  universal, 
the  other  hand  tlie  species  (yow.  or  again  Platonically,  ctSot)  is  the" 
universal  tliat  realises  itself  in  the  individual  substances.^.   Here,  too, 
the  same  relation  is  repeated ;  the  species  exists  only  in  so  far  as  it 
realises  Itself  in  individual  things  as  their  truly  existing  essence^ 
and  the  individual  thing  exists  only  :is  the  species  comes  to  its  phe- 


1  Anam.  FoMt.  I.  22,  83  a  24. 
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nomenal  manifestation  in  it.  Just  for  this  reason  the  species  also 
have  the  claim  to  the  metaphysical  siguiticance  of  beiii<^  essences 
(oitfiiai).  Ry  this  means  the  conoeption  of  suhstanoe  with  Aristotle 
contains  a  peculiarly  changeable  double  meaning.  The  substinces  . 
proper  are  individual  things  as  determined  iu  conception,  but  as  a  ^ 
second  kind  of  substances  {hivriput  ovauu)  *  we  have  the  speeics 
which  constitute  the  ess«^nce  oi'  nulividual  things,  just  as  thcs**  lattor 
constitute  the  essence  of  |»erceptible  phenomena. 

Scientific  knowledge  is  directed  partly  toward  the  concejition  of  i 
the  individual  thing,  partly  toward  the  eoneei>tion  of  the  species.   I 
Each  of  these  realises  itself  in  phenomena,  and  here  there  is  found 
much  which,  as  belonging  directly  to  the  conception  (avfi^tpTjKora  in 
the  narrower  sense),  c^in  be  deduced  from  it,  but  also  much  which, 
as  foreign  to  the  conception,  appears  in  the  f»articular  only  incident- 
ally, as  a  consequence  of  the  matter  in  which  the  conception  realises 
jts*df;  and  of  this  which  is  couceptionally  indifferent  or  "  occ(den/a/ "  J 
( (n'fi.ff€^jjic6ra  in  the  usual   sense  of  the  word)  there  is,  according/ 
to    the  presuppftsitions  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  no  "theory,''! 
no  scientific  knowledge.     Hence  Aristotle  also  —  and  in  this  lies  a 
characteristic  Hrnit  of  the  ancient  st'.i:iy  of  Nature  —  disclaimed  on 
principle  any  scientific  insight  into  the  necessity  of  law,  with  which 
even  the  most  individual  and  most  (jarticular  follow  from  the  gen- 
eraL     This  individual  instance  he  declared  rather  to  be  something 
really  accidental,  not  to  be  explained   by   conceptiou,  and  limited 
scientific  consideration  to  that  which  is  valid  universally  («a^'  oAou), 
or  at  least /or  the  motit  purt  {Im  to  ttoXu). 

4.    In  this  we  see  decidedly  a  holding  fast  to  the  tradition  of  the  I 
doctrine  of  Ideas:  the  same  attitude  discloses  itself  also  in  another  ' 
direction.     If«  that  is.  the  relation  of  matter  and  form  is  athrmed 
between  the  different  things  or  classes  of  things,  each  of  which  is 
in    itself  already   actual   as   formed   mutter,   this  relation  becomes  k 
relative  in  so  far  as  the  same  thing  which  in  contrast  with  a  lower  I 
is  to  be  regarded  as  form,  appears  as  matter  when  contrastetl  witli  | 
the  higher.     In  this  asp^^ct  the  concejition  of  devolnpiTient  becomes 
th**  principle  of  an  ordering  of  thiugH  according  to  their  metophysiati 
vcUueSt  considering  these  things  as  rising  in  uninterrupti  d  succession 
from  the   lowest  formations  of   matter  to  the  highest  forms.     Iu  i 
this  scale  every  class  of  things  is  assigned  its  metaphysical  dignity  i 
by  means  of  the  test  that  it  is  regarded  as  form  of  the  lower  and  as 
the  materia]  of  the  higher. 

1  So.  at  least,  thpy  are  called  in  the  treatise  on  categories,  the  genuineness  of 
which  is,  to  be  sure,  itot  entirely  uncuntested ;  yet  the  de«ignation  is  quite  in 
the  tine  of  AristoUc^s  teaching  taken  a^  a  whole. 
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This  system  of  individual  things,  and  of  their  cla&aeSf  h&s  both  a 
lower  and  an  upper  limit,  the  former  in  mere  matter,  the  latter  ia 
pure  form.     Wholly  unformed  matter  (rpwn^  vKti)  is,  of  course, 
itself,  as  mere  possibility,  not  actual;  it  never  exists  without  bei 
somehow  actualised  as  form.    Yet  it  is  not  merely  that  which  is  not 
Being  (the  Platouie  /i^  of,  or  empty  space),  but  the  aoceasory  euus^H 
which  evinces  itself  as  such  through  real  effects  (ro  ov  owe  omv,  .nii^| 
quanon).     Its  reality  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  forms  do  not 
completely  realise  themselves  in  individual  things,  and  that  from  it 
side-workings    (ira;>a<^tia?)   proceed   which    are    without  coanection 
with  the  purposefully  active  form,  or  even  in  contnwliction  with  it. 
I    It  is,  there  lore,   from   matter  that  the  fact  is  explained  that  the 
H  forms  realise  themselves  only  ^>otentially   (xara  ro  Swarov)  :    from 
matter  arises  that   which   is  conceptionally   indeterminate   (trv/ 
fir}K6^)t  or  the  accidental  (aitd/iaTor),  —  the  lawless  and  purposelt 
in  Nature.      Hence  the  Aristotelian   doctrine  distinguishes,  in  i1 
explanatimi  of  Nature,  Jis  did  Plato  in  the   Hiilebus,  between  Jin 
cawtes  (ro  ov  cfcku)  and  mechanical  causes  {to  ii  avdyxyfi) :  the  formi 
i  are  the  forms  which  realise  themselves  in  matter;  the  latter  resi< 
I  in  matter,  out  of  which  proceed  side-workings  and  counter-workinj 
Thus    tlie  cosmic  prtxiesses  are    regarded  by   Aristotle    nltimatel 
'  under  the  annlogy  of  the  plastic  artist,  who  finds  in  the  hard  materii 
a  limit  to  tlte  realisation  of  his  formative  thought.     This  materii 
I  is,  indeed,  so  far  related  to  the  Idea,  that  the  Idea  can  present  itsi 
/  in  it,  at  le;ist  in  general,  and  yet  it  is  in  su  far  a  foreign,  and  thus 
I  an  independent,  element,  that  it  in  part  opposes  itself  as  a  retardina^ 
principle  to  the  realising  of  the  forms.     Ancient  philosophy  did  naj^f 
overstep  this  dualiinn  between  the  purposive  activity  of  the  form 
and  the  resistance  of  matter ;  with  the  demand  of  the  teleological 
riew  of  the  world  it  united  the  naive  honesty  of  experience,  recog- 
nising the   necessity,  purposeless   and   contrary  to  design,  whiohH 
asserts  itself  in  the  phenomena  of  the  actu:iJ  world.  ^| 

fi.   It  is,  on  the  contrary,  self-evident  in  the  case  of  pure  form, 
since  its  conception  is  immediately  connected  with  that  of  true  act- 
uality, that  it  possesses  in  itself  the  highest  atttuality  without  need- 
ling any  matter  whatever.     Tlie  assumption  of  such  a  pure  Fortn  is 
j  necessary  accortling  to  the  system  of  Aristotle,  for  the  reason  that 
/matter,  as  the  merely  possible  or  [M)tential,  has  in  itself  alone  no 
*  principle  of  motion  or  of  generation.     We  cannot,  indeed,  speak  of 
a  beginning  of  motion  in  time  in  this  system  of  development,  whic^^ 
I  centres  about  the  conception  of  self-realising  essence,  since  mofidJ^I 
/must  be  as  eternal  ns  Being  itself,  ti»  the  e3.sential  characteristics  of 
which  it  belongs  j  but  yet  we  must  point  out  that  property  in  Bei 
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which  is  the  cause  of  motion.  This  is,  however,  everywhere  the 
aotiou  of  the  form  upon  the  matter,  in  which,  with  reference  to  indi- 
vidual things,  Aristotle  distin^ishes  two  elements,  viz.  an  impulse 
to  be  formed  inherent  in  matter,  and  the  purposive  motion  proceed- 
ing from  the  forju  itself.  .But  in  so  far  aa  the  form  is  itself  moved, 
it  must  be  regarded  in  turn  as  matter  for  a  higher  form  ;  and,  since 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  latter,  and  so  on,  motion  would  not  be 
understood  if  the  chain  of  its  causes  did  not  have  a  Hrst  link  in  the 
pure  Form  which  is  itself  not  moved.  The  Jirst  mover  (wpwrov  Ktvovv) 
ia  itself  unmoved.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  its  action  upon  matter, 
only  the  first  of  the  two  elements  above  mentioned  comes  into  con- 
sideration. It  operates,  not  by  means  of  its  own  activity,  but.  only 
by  means  of  the  fact  that  its  absolute  actuality  excites  in  matterl 
the  impulse  to  form  itself  according  to  it  (the  prime  mover),  not  as 
a  mechanical|  but  as  a  purej  final  cause  {kivu  ws  ipw^vov,  ol  klvov-  \ 

The  prime  mover,  or  the  pure  Form,  means,  then,  in  the  Aristo- 
telian metaphysics,  quite  tlie  same  thing  as  the  Idea  of  the  Good  in 
the  Platonic,  and  for  it  alone  Aristotle  employs  all  the  predicates 
of  the  Platonic  Idea.  It  is  eternal,  unchangeabl*^,  immovable,  \ 
wholly  independent,  sei>arated  (xy^purrav)  from  all  else,  incorporeal,  I 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  all  generation  and  change. 
It  is  the  perfect  Iking  (ivipyua)  in  which  all  possibility  is  at  the 
s.ime  time  actuality  ;  of  all  that  exists  it  is  the  highest  (ro  ri  iJk  cTrot 
TO  jTpwTOK)  and  best —  the  deity} 

The  highest  Being  or  Essence,  thus  determined  according  to  its 
r«Utions,  is  also  characterised  by   Aristotle  as  regards  its  content.  || 
Such  an  activity,  related  to   no   possibility,  resting  purely  within 
itself  {aciuii  pnrus),  is  thought,  and  thought  alone ;  not,  of  course, 
that  ment;il   process  which  applies  itself  to  individual  things  and 
their  changing  phenomena,  but  the  pure  thought^  which  is  employed  I 
with  itself  and  its  eternal  nature;   that  thought  which  presupposes! 
nothing  else  as  an  object,  but  has  itself  for  its  constant,  unchang- 
ing content,  the  thought  of  thought  {vw^i^  ro^c(i>c),  —  aelf-conacious- 


neM. 


In  these   conceptions,  so  determined,  dwells  a  significance  of 
mighty  import  for  the  world's  history.     On  the  one  hand,  mono- 


■  Ute  exposition  of  this  courae  of  ihougbl  from  vrhich  the  later,  so-called  co»- 
nkitifHjlral  prtto/  for  the  txixtfnc*"  of  God  essentially  an>se,  is  fournl  principally 
in  the  twelflh  book  of  ihe  Mftaphysiat.  In  hi.s  popular  dialogues  Aristotle 
ftft,  ^1  .  jtn  w..,)  it  with  (lelerminationii  uf  worth,  by  giving  it  tha  following  form: 
ti  i^iin   between   the  impcrft-rt   and  the  mort?  perfect  which  things  of 

ext  .  ^now  presupposes  the  reality  of  a  most  perfect.    Cf.  ScboL  in  AmL 

«»7  Ati. 
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r -theism  was  herewith  oonceptionally  formulated  and  ecientiEcall 
grotindoil;  on  the  other  hand,  it  passed  over  from  the  pantheis 
form,  which  it  had  with  Xenophanes,  and  even  still  with  Plato,  into 
/f  the  theisUc  form,  since  God  is  conceived  of  as  a  self-conscious  being 
different  frora  the  world.     But  besides  this  lraH8cen<tenc€f  the  doc- 
trine that  God  M  tht^  absolute  mind  or  spirit  {Qeittt)  involves  at  the 
(same  time  the  metaphysical  lidvaiu^  that  the  imnMteriaJ^  the  incor- 
poreal pure  Being,  ia  made  equivalent  to  the  spirituaL     Spirilj 
mouoth^ium  is  thi*.  ri|»e  fruit  of  (Jrecian  science. 

This  divine  spirituality  is  conceived  of  in  a  purely  intellectualist 
\  manner ;  its  essential  nature  is  solely  thought  directed  upon  itsol 
All  doing,  all  willing,  is  directtnl  toward  an  object,  distinct  from  tl 
doer  or  the  wilier.     The  divine  mind,  as  pure  form,  needs  no  object; 
he  is  sufficient  for  himself,  and  his  knowledge  of  himst^lf  (^ccDput), 
which   has   no    other  goal    than   itself,   is   his   eternal  blessedness. 
He  acts  upon  the   world,  not  through   his    motion  or  activity,  but 
through  the  longing  for  him  which  the  world  has.     The  world,  an 
If    what  takes  place  in  it,  arises  from  the  longing  of  nuttter  after  Ood, 
6.    Matter  (the  merely  potential)  is  that  which  Is  moved  withoi 
itself  moving  anything;  Ctod  (the  solely  actual)  is  that  which  mc*v< 
^without  itself  being  moved;  between  the  tw'ols  the  entire  series 
Ithings.  which  suffer  motion  as  well  as  call  it  forth  ;  and  these,  tak4 
fas  a  whole,  are  designated  by  Aristotle  as  Nature  (^wtk;  equivalent 
to  "  world  *'  according  to  present  UHage).     Nature  is,  accordingly, 
the  connected  sy/ttem  of  h'viug   belngx  rieived  as  a  nnity^  in    which 
matter  developing  ever  higher,  from  form  to  form,  through  all  tl 
multitude  of  its  (>articular  shapes,  approaches  the   resting  Being 
the  deity,  and  imitating  this,  potentially  takes  it  up  into  itself. 
I    But  in  this  connection,  the  graded  »caie  of  thiug»,  in  the  expositi< 
Ijof  which  the  Aristotelian  phib>»o}>hy  of  Nature  consists,  shows  a  two- 
'IfoUl  Ktandard  for  estimating  relative  worth.     The  scale  is  therefoi^| 
/developed  in  two  different  series,  which  find  their  union  only  at  th^' 
end  in  a  manner  which  is,  indeed,  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  the  system,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  in  itself  sur- 
prising. 
^       In  the  conception  of  the  deity,  according  to  Aristotle,  there  meet, 
as  chief  characteristics,  thnt  of   Being,   resting  within  itself,   and 
remaining  like  itself  (wSio*),  :md  that  of  spiritually  or  rationality 
(votfsj.     Hence  the  individual  "forms"  of  Nature  take  a  higher 
rank  in  proportion  as  they  conUiin  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
I  elements  which  constitute   the   highest   worth.      In   the   one   line, 
i  the  series  of  phenomena  ascends  frora  the  unordered  change  of  the 
I  terrestrial  world  to  the  ever-uniform  revolution  of  the  stars 
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other   liae,   we   are   led   from   tho    merely   mechanical   change   of  I 
place  to  the  activities  of  the  soul  and  its  most  valuable  develop-  I 
luent,  rational  knowledge;  and  both  series  ha,ve  the  same  terminus,! 
inasmuch  as  the  stars  that  are  in  most  uniform  motion  are  con- 
ceived of  as  the  highest  intelligences,  the  most  rational  spirits. 

7.    In  relation  to  the  first  of  these  two  aspects  Aristotle,  taking 
up  the  astronomical  views  of  Plato^  adopted  the  old  Pythagorean 
antithesis  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  world,  and  it  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  victorious  influence  of  his  philosophy  that  the  | 
inaturer  ideas  of  the  later  Pythagoreans  did  not  prevail  in  antiquity,  / 
in  spite  of  their  recognition  by  those  learned  in  astronomy  in  the 
following  period-     As  the  whole  universe  has  the  most  perfect  form,  j 
everywhere  the  same,  —  that  of  the  sphere,  —  so  among  all  matiouaj 
the  most  perfect  is  the  circular  motion^  which  returns  iutjo  itself.! 
This  belongs  to  the  cether,  the  celestial  elemeut,  out  of  which  the  ll 
stars  are  formed,  and  the  transparent  hollow  spheres,  in  which  the 
stiirs  move  with  ever-unchanged  uiiiforuiity.     Farthest  out,  and  in 
an  absolute  chatigelessness  that  comes  nearest  the  divine  Being,  is  ' 
the  hea,ven  of  the  fixed  stars,  beneath  that  tfie  planets,  the  sun,  and 
the  moon,  whose  apparent   deviation  fnmi  the  circular  movement  | 
was  explained  by  a  complicated  theor}'  of  hollow  spheres  plained  one  t 
within  another,  tlie  theory  which  Eudoxus,  an  astronomer  sustaining 
a  close   relation  to  the   Academy,  and  his  disciple  Callippus  had 
projRKinded.*     The   stars   themselves    were,  however,  for  Aristotle  jl 
beings  of  superhuman  intelligence,  incorporate  deities.     They  ap- '' 
]»e;ired  to  him  as  the  purer  forms,  those  more  like  the  deity,  and 
from  thnra  a  purposive,  rational    iiiflurnce  upon  the  lower  life  of 
earth  seamed  to  proceed,  —  a  thought  which  became  the  root  of 
medieval  astrology. 

The  lower  *'  forms  '^  of  U?rrestrial  life,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
fattr  eltnwnts  (of  Empedocles),  which  are  characterised  by  the  ten-i 
df-ncy  to  rectilinear  motion.  But  rectilinear  motion  involves  at  once 
the  opposition  of  two  tendencies,  —  thecentril'ugiil,  wliirli  belongs  to 
Fire;  and  the  centripetal,  which  belongs  to  Earth.  The  first  of  the 
two  tendencies  is  also  attributed  in  a  lesser  degree  to  Air,  and  the 
latter  in  a  lesser  degree  to  Water,  and  so  the  central  mass,  our  earth, 


'  ftchiaparelti,  Le  Sfir^  Oinitrvnirithf  di  Eitdosgo,  Callippo,  ed  AristoUle  {"Mi- 
lan, IHTrt}.  Cf.  also  u.  iirupiw,  Dif  hmmimfifn  Sifstfme  drr  irrOchen  (Itfflin, 
IB'il ).  As  a  principle  nf  method,  the  following  prff^cripti'Ti  f<'r  the  proponal  of 
111.  -i-'  <|uestionK  has  bpen  pregerveil  from  the  Old  Acaclcmy,  typical  of  Uio  malh- 
iiii.iticc-mc'taphvHical  preBiippoKitioii  of  the  specutnlive  L>xp);tnattoii  of  Nature  : 
vin.  to  discover  ihi-  uniforml.v  ordered  motions  uf  the  Htars  by  meiina  of  which 
llii'ir  apparent  moiioDs  may  be  explained  {^laauiui').  SimpK  in  Ariiit.  De  Calo 
(Kam.)»  119. 
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in  a  state  of  rest  as  a  whole,  is  composed  in  such  a  way  that  about 
the  earthy  material  is  disposed  at  first  Water  and  then  Air,  while 

ii'ire  strives  toward  the  celestial  outer  world.     The  changing  coj 
\Ql\on9,  however,  into  which  the  four  elements  enter,  constitut« 
mperfect,  that  which  cannot  be  conceived,  that  which  is 
n  the  terrestrial  world.     Here  the  side-working  and  couiitvr-work^ 
ing  of  matter  are  stnmger  than  in  the  celestial  region  where  tl 
mathematical  determinatenesa  of  undisturbed  circular  motion  real- 
ises itself. 

8.    In  the  changes  of  the  terrestrial  world,  mechanical^  chemical^ 
and  organic  processes  are  built  up  upon  each  other  in  such  a  waj 
that   the  higher  always  presupposes   the   lower  as   its  condition. 
Without  change  of  place  («^opa  or  Kivyftn^  in  the  narrowest  sense). 
(change   of  qualities    (aXAotuKrtc)    is   not   [)os8ible,  and   the   organic 
I  transformation  which  consists  in  growth  and  decay  (av^i^cnc  —  ^i$itn%)'^ 
.  is  not  possible  without   both  the  preceding.     The  higher  form  i^JH 
I  however,  never  merely  a  product  of  the  lower,  but  is  something  self- 
subaistent,  by  means  of  which  those  lower  forms  can  be  employed, 
only  in  a  piirposive  manner. 

From  this  develops  an  important  principle  in  which  Aristotle 
opposed    to  Democritus,  —  a  principle  which  the  f«)rmer  esteem* 
very  highly  in  regard  to  detailed  research  in  natural  science, 
used  a  great  deal,  even  with  express  mention.     Aristotle'  prol 
against  the  attempt  to  reduce  all  qualitative  to  tpiiintitative  detei 
minations,  —  an  attempt   ultimately  accepted  even  by  I'latu. 
combats  the  contrasting  from  an  npi.steraological  and  metaphysical 
point  of  view,  of  secondary  and  primary  qualities;  to  the  former  he 
accords  not  a  less  but  rather  a  higher  reality  than  to  the  latter,  and 
in  the  succession  of  "forms"  the  inner  conccptinnal  <Tharacter  or 
determination  is  evidently  of  more  worth  for  him  than  the  outer 
.etermination  which  is  capable  of  mathematical  txpression.'    TbaS 
.ttempt  of   Democritus   to   raise    to  the  rank  of  a   principle   fo^B 
xplaining  the  world  the  reduction  of  all  qualitative  to  quantitative 
fferences,  found  its  victorious  opponent  in  Aristotle  and  his  doctrine 
f  the  "entelechies,"  the  inner  Forms  of  things.     The  keen  logician^ 
saw  that  it  is  never  possible  to  develop  qualities  analytically  froi^H 
quantitative  relations,  and  that, on  the  contrary,  thequality  (by  which- 
ever sense  it  may  be  perceived)  is  something  new,  which  presup- 
poses the  entire  body  of  quantitative  relations  as  its  occasion  only 


I  Cf.  especially  tlie  third  book  of  the  treatbw  Z)**  Ctrlo. 

*  For  this  reaaou  Aristotle  also  charaotfriseK  Ihu  elements  not  only  by  t! 
diffeivnt  trndenoien  of  ihoir  motions,  but  aUo  by  primitive  qualities;  and  he 
develops  them  out  of  n  nieethig  of  the  contrasted  paira,  warm  and  oold*  dry  and 
moist.     Meteor.  IV.  1,  378  b  11. 
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9.    With  logical  consistency  the  same  view  is  applied  by  Aristotle 
to  the  relation  of  the  psychical  and  l)odily  activities;  the  latter  are  1 
but  the  matter  for  which  the  former  furnish  the  forms.     There  is,| 
with  Aristotle,  no  such  dependence  of  psychical  upon  corporeal  func- 
tions a^  Democritus,  in  accordance  with  the  pmcedure  of  the  older 
metaphysics,  and  even  Plato,  in  j)art  (in  the  Thnteias)^  had  taught. 
For  Aristotle  t\w  gout  is  rather  the  entelechy  of  the  bo<ly^  i.e,  the  1 
Form  which  realises  itself  in  the  motions  and  changes  of  the  organic  I 
body.     The  soul  is  the  cause  of   bodily  formation   and   motion,  a| 
cause  acting  from  ends;  itself  incorporeal,  it  is  yet  actual  or  realj 
only  as  the  power  moving  and  controlling  the  body.  ♦ 

But  the  p.sychic4il  life  itself  is  also,  according  to  Aristotle,  builtf 
up  as  it  were  in  successive  grades  or  strata,  each  of  which,  in  turn,/ 
presents  matter  for  the  higher.     The  first  Form  of  organic  life  is 
the  vegetative  soid  {OfjtTmKov) ,  which  "forms"  the  mechanical  and  | 
chemical   changes   to  the  purposive    functions  of  assimilation  and 
proi>agation.     The  soul  of  plants  is  restricted  to  this  purely  physio-^ 
logical  sijii^ificance  of  a  vital  force;  to  tliis  is  added  in  the  whole' I 
animal  kingdom,'  the  animal  sonly  whose  constitutive  characteristics  I 
are  spontaneous  motion  in  space  {kivtitikov  nara  rowov)  and  sensation  | 
(futrOyjTLgov). 

The  [mrfiosive,  spontaneous  motion  of  the  animal  body  proceeds 
from  desire  (o^k),  which  arises  from  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain^  in  the  form  of  an  effort  to  prcMMir^  or  shun.  But  these  pre- 
suppose everywhere  the  iden  of  their  object,  anil  are  at  the  same 
time  bound  tt^gether  with  the  thought  that  this  object  is  worthy  to 
be  striven  for  or  to  be  shunned.  The  view  of  the  dependence  of  all 
desire  njKjn  ideas,  peculiar  to  all  Greek  psychology,  is  so  strong  with 
Aristotle,  that  he  even  sets  forth  these  relations  expressly,  accord- 
ing to  the  logical  function  of  judgment  and  inference.  In  the! 
praiaical  sphere,  also,  there  is  affirmation  and  denial,*  there  is  the' 
pro<:ess  of  drawing  a  conclusion  from  a  general  aim  to  a  particular 
mode  of  action. 

The  proper  seat,  or  home,  as  it  were,  of  the  entire  animal  life  of  I 
ideation  is  found  in  sensation.  In  the  physiological  psychology  | 
which   treats   this   subject*  Aristotle   has   used    in    comprehensive 

<  Arl«totle*B  Wsiory  nf  AnivMls  (cA.  J,  B.  Meyer,  Berlin,  1856)  treats  in  ex- 
«mpl;ir>'  nuinner,  and  with  admirable  care  of  detailed  investigation,  an>it(.tinical, 
physioli^icAl,  mon>bolopc^I,  and  biological  pntbleuu,  and  aUo  the  que6tions  of 
system.  The  panillel  work  nn  planl>t  is  indeed  Umt,  but  in  compensation  we 
have  the  work  of  hiR  friend  and  disciple  Theophrastua. 

«  E(h.  Xir.  VI.  2,  1139  a  21. 

■  B<*HJdeft  the  AecU<mii  which  treat  tills  subject,  in  the  treatise  on  the  Soul,  the 
■mailer  treatises  attached  to  Ui'm  are  also  to  be  compared,  viz :  on  PerceptioHt 
o«  Memory,  on  Dreams,  etc. 
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manner  all  the  particular  iuformatlon  and  theories  which  bis  pred< 
cessors,   especially    DHiiiocritUH,    |j08svssed   on    this    p4.iiDt;   but   he 
overcame  the  common  inaile([iiiicy  of  all  earlier  doctrines  by  concei 
ing  a  much  g^reater  imi>ortance  to  the  self-activity  of  the  soul  in  th< 
process  in  which  (>eroeption  arises.     Not  s;itistied  to  adopt  the  o] 
|theory  that  perception  consists  in  a  ro-oi>(.Tation  of  object  and  sub-j 
ject,  he  pointed  to  the  untty  of  cou^ciousnesn  (^EinhfitHchkeit,  fuvorTji), 
[with  which  the  animal  soul  unites  what  is  given  in  the  individual 
irceptionH  of  the  individual  senses  to  form  collective  pei-ceptioiia|^H 
ir  perceptions  that  perceive  the  object  as  a  whole,  and  in  so  ilning^l 
^'grasps  also  the  relations  of  numt)erf  situation,  and  motion.     Thas 
■  alxiVft   the    individual   senses   we    must   assume   the  common  .^hs0^ 
(KoiKok  aiViJijTijpioi'),'  which  is  also  the  seat  of  rerollection,  Iwtli  ol 
the  involuntary  or  memory  (/iinj/ii;)  aud  tlie  voluntary  (dfifir^cnc), 
by  virtue  of  the  circumstance  that  in  it  the  perceptions  reuiaio  atl 
imaginative  representations  (^aimuruu) ;  at  the  same  time^  however, 
it  is  also  the  seat  of  our  knowledge  of  our  own  states.' 

/lO.  Vegetative  and  animal  souls,  however, *mhu  in  man  but  th< 
matter  for  the  realisation  of  the  Form  peculiar  to  Jiim,  —  tlie  rea^on^ 
(tovs  —  Buxyo€itT$<u).  By  its  operation,  imjudse  (o^tt)  bix^onics  will 
{liovXijtn^)  ;  imaginative  representation  becomes  knowledge  (^- 
ar^fLTf).  It  comes  OS  a  something  new  aud  higher  (»*from  without," 
BvpaBty)  to  all  the  psychical  activities  which  develop  frtmi  ijerccption^H 
even  among  the  beasts.     Aristotle  expressed  this  relation  by  desig*^^ 


mating   the   pure  rational  activity  itself  as  the  active  reatton  (mfc 
' troiTjTiKw) ,  and,  on  the  contrary,  as  paMive  reason  (vov^  ira^rt*(:k)fj 


MwoiTjriKw),  and,  on  the  contrary,  as  paMive  reason  (vov^  ira^rt*(:k)f^B 
(the  material  of  perceptions,  which  arises  from  the  bodily  existence^^^ 
furnishes  possibilities  and  occasions  for  reason,  and  is  subsequently 
worked  over  and  formed  by  it. 
I  Accordingly  the  '* passive"  reason  signifies  the  individual  pk 
(Erscheinnugsweiee)  given  in  the  natural  disposition  of  the  individ- 
ual man,  and  determined  by  the  occasions  of  his  f>ersonal  exi>erience, 
I  — the  "active"  reason,  on  the  contniry,  signifying  the  pure  reasoa 

considered  as  a  unity  in  its  nature  and  principlejj  {princiffiel/e  Ei 
^heitlichk€it)f  common  to  all  individuals.     The  latter  is  iinpcriahable^- 
|as  it  is  without  lieginning,  while  the  former  passes  away  with  th 

*  With  regard  to  physiological   locallHalion  Aristotle   found   the  pHyehlcal 
activity  to  be  attached  to  the  vital  waniiUi  (I**»ptoi'  e*pu6r),  which  as  animaiingj 
bri'Alh  (itmuma)  is  ininj.;lt*d  with  the  blood,  and  his  .>*«'hool  dfVelitped  tliis  (1( 
trine  still  further.     Cf.   H.  Slelwck.  /.fitnrhrifi  fiir  Vi\lkfrp9ycholngif.,  1881. 
Srt4  ff.     In  coMrtrqiience  of  thi«  hf  ngnrdpil  Hi<-  heart  as  the  seal  of  the  coini 
Beime  and  ho  Hiipplantvd  tho  Ix-tler  iti.si;;hl  with  whiirh  AlcmiEon,  Diopeiie; 
ApoUonia.  IJemocritus,  and  Plato  hod  ivco^;iiiHfd  the  imjKirtance  of  the  brain. 

^  Thla  begioning  for  a  doctrine  of  inner  jienvp^iuu  i»  fuuod  in  Arist.  De.  Ai 
III.  2,  426  b  12. 
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individuals  in  whom  it  appears.  Personal  immortality  is  put  inl 
question  by  tliis  conclusion  just  as  in  tliB  Plalunio  T/mceus,  where 
it  was  claimed  only  for  the  "  rational "  ^'  part "  of  the  soul,  i.e.  that 
part  which  is  everywhere  alike  ami  im[)ersonal.  It  is  clear  that  we 
have  here  no  longer  to  do  with  enipuical  psyeliology,  but  with  suuh 
doctrines  as  have  been  taken  from  the  systematic  connection  of 
tlie  whole  work,  and  grafted  upon  psychology  in  consequence  of 
ethical  and  epistemological  postulates. 

11.  In  the  conception  of  the  rea-son  as  the  Form  peculiar  to  the 
bnman  soul,  Aristotle  found  the  key  to  the  solution  of  that  feature 
of  the  ethical  problem  which  even  Plato  had  sought  in  vain,  i.e. 
that  of  the  content   of  the    (Jood.     Man's   happiness   or   tcell-beingf  || 
(rv&upwui),  which    in    Aristotle's  system    also  is    regarded  as   the 
supreme  end  of  all  endeavour  (tcXih),  is,  indeed,  dependent  in  part  ) 
upon  external  fortune;  it  is  not  complete  until  this  hua  afforded 
its  good  things;  but  ethics  has  to  do  only  with  that  wliieh  stands  in 
our  |>ower  {ra  f4>*  vi^tr),  only  with  the  happiness  which  man  gains 
by  his  own  activity  [-rrpaKTov  aya66v).     Every    iMMUg,  however,  be-  I 
comes  happy  by  tlie  unfolding  of  his  own  natunt  and  of  his  own  | 
peculiar  activity — maw,  therefore,  througli   tettsou.     The  virtue  of 
man  is,  accordingly,  that  habitude  or  permanent  state  of  iniud  (efw) 
through  which  lie  is  made  capable  of  the  practice  of  rational  activ- 
ity ;  it  develops  out  of  tlie  endowments  of  his  natural  disposition, 
and  has  for  its  fruit,  satisfaction,  pleasure. 

As  in  the  animal  soul  impidae  and  perception  were  to  l^e  dis-i 
tinguished  as  diifcrent  expressions,  so,  too,  the  reason  develops  I 
itself,  partly  as  rational  action,  partly  as  rational  thought;  as  per-| 
fection,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  character  or  disposition  (rfOot),  on 
the  other,  of  the  faculty  of  intelligence  {at(r0av€<TBai  in  the  t»riiadest 
sense  of  the  word).  Thus  there  result,  as  the  excellence  or  ability  t 
of  the  rational  man,  the  ethical  and  the  intellectual  or  dianoetic  vir*  I 
tiuts.  ' 

12.  The  ethical  virtues  grow  out  of  that  training  of  the  will  by 
which  it    becomes   accustomed   to   act   according   to   right   insight 
{^po^tjffK  —  opOoi  Xoyo;).     It  enables  inan^  in  his  decisions,  to  follow 
practical  reason,  *.*.  insight  into  what  is  correct  or  proper.     With 
this   doctrine    Aristotle   transcemls   the  priiici;tles   of  Socrates, — 
with  evident   regiird  to  the  facts  of  the  elhiiMl   life:    not  that  he 
assigned  to  the  will  a  psychological  indepenJence  as  over  against 
knowledge;  the  point,  rather,  is,  that  he  gave  up  the  ojiinion  thati 
the  determination  of  the  will  arising  from  rational  insight  must  ofjj 
itself  be  stronger  than  the  desire  arising  from  defective  knowledge.'* 
Since  experience  often  shows  the  reverse  of  this,  man  must  gain  by| 
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I  practice  that  self-control  (<yxparcui)  by  ineuns  of  which  be  follows 
under  all  circumstances  that  which  is  rationally  kuowD,  even  against 
the  strongest  desires.' 

While  to  ethical    virtue   in    general  belong   natural   disposition, 
insight,  and  habitude,  the  individual  virtues  are  distinguished  by 
the  different  relations  of  life  to  which  they  refer.     A   systematic 
development  of  these,  is  not  given  by  Aristotle,  but  we  have,  rather,      i 
comprehensive  and  delicate  treatment  of  the  individual  virtue&^H 
The  general  principle  is  that  rational  insight  always  finds  the  righi 
mean  between   the    unreiutonabk'   extremes   to   which   the    natural 
impulsive  life  leads.     Thus   courage    is   the   right   mean   between 
cowardice  and  rashness.     A  particularly  detailed  ex|)osition  is  given 
\  to  friendship^  as  the  common  striving   for  all    that   is    good   and       , 
beautiful^  and  also  to  justice  as  the  bisis  of  the  political  comiuunitj^^^ 

13.    For  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  was  convinced  that  Uie  moral  4?xcel«^* 
lence  of  man,  since  it  always  relates  to  activities  which  prosper  in 
the  life  of  a  community,  can  find  its  fulfilment  only  in  the  life  of  a 

V community;  for  him,  too,  there  is  ultimately  no  perfect  moral  life 
outside  the  Male,  the  essential  end  of  which  was  considered  by 
Aristotle,  also,  to  be  the  ethical  training  of  its  citizens.  As,  never-^l 
theless,  in  tlie  case  of  the  individual  man,  virtue  ought  to  develop^l 
out  of  the  natural  disposition,  so  the  political  relations  also  &re 
treated  by  Aristotle  from  the  point  of  view,  that  the  historically 
I  given  relations  are  to  be  used  for  the  highest  possible  fulfilment  of 
that  highest  end.  ^M 

I     Every  constitution  is  right  if  the  government  has  the  ethical  we^ 
of  the  community  as  its  highest  goal;  every  constitution  lias  failed 
if  this  is  not  the  case.     The  good  of  the  state,  therefore^  does  not^| 
depend  upon  the  external  form,   which  is  defined  by  the  number^^ 
of  those  who  rule.*    The  rule  of  a  single  individual  may  be  right 
as  a  kingtlom   {paatXiia)^  hiu\   if  a  despotism    {rvpawii) ;  the   rulai 
of  few  may  be  gooil  if  an  aristocracy  of  culture  and  dispositional 
if  an  oligarchy  of  birth  or   property,   bad;     the  rule  of  all  as 
republic  of  law   and  order   (iroAircui)    may  be  good,  as   nioli-ride 
(5i}/u>icparia),  bail.     With  profound  political  intelligence,   Aristotle 
brings  together  in  these  expositions  the  experiences   of   Greciai 
history,  and  on  the  ground  of  these  enters  upon  the  philosophy  oj 


1  In  the  polemic  a^innt  the  Socratic  doctrine  which  Aristolle  briiigB  forward 
in  this  line^  Eth.  Xir.  III.  1-B,  are  developed  the  Hnt  beginnings  of  the  problem 
of  freedom. 

'  In  the  ciglitli  book  of  tlie  Nicomacha:nn  Bthicji, 

*  A  point  of  view  which  the  dialogue  the  Statefiinan,  paiwine  under  Plato* 
name,  had  already  emphasised,  while  VIaU)  tiimself  in  the  Hepublic,  ctmsinic 
the  **  bad  "  eonsUtuUons  from  p«ychol(^cai  analogies  of  a  predominance  of  lb«i 
lower  partfi  of  ilie  aoiU. 
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hiMory  in  giving  iotimations  as  to  the  necessity  with  whifh  indivul- 
ual  forms  of  constitutions  pass  over  into  one  another  ami  develop 
out  of  one  another. 

After  these  presuppositions  we  can   understand   that   Aristotlei 
could  not  think  of  projecting  in  detail  the  constitution  of  an  ideal! 
state  in  Plato's  manner.     He   contented   himself   with   a  critical' 
emphasising  of  those  elements  which  had  proved  reriuisite  in  indi- 
vidual constitutions  for  fulfilling  the  general  task  of  the  state.     In 
this  connection  he  agrees  with  the  Platonic  demand   for  a  public  ; 
system  of  education;  the  ethical  community  mtist  itself  take  the 
care  of  fitting  for  their  place  the  elements  of  which  it  will  in  future 
consist,  and  it  is  the  task  of  education  (in  the  treatment  of  which 
the  fragment  of  the  PuUtica  breaks  off)  to  lead  man  out  of  his  rude 
state  of  nature  with  the  help  of  the  noble  arts,  to  ethical  and  intel- 
lectual culture. 

14.    To  the  practical  activity  of  the  reason  (XoytoriKor),  in  the  | 
broader  sense  of    the   word,   Aristotle    reckoned  also   "making"! 
(roucf)  in  addition  to  ^'acting*'  (irpaiK)  t  yet,  on  the  other  hand^F 
he  made  so  great  distintition  betwet-n  this  cn»ative  activity,  which 
presents  itself  in   art,  and  the  action  directed  toward  the  ends  of 
daily  life,  that  he  occasionally  set  the  science  of  art,  poietic  phi- 
losophy, as  a  third  independent  science,  side  by  side  with  the  theo- 
retical and  practical.     Of  this  poietic  philosophy,  there  is  preserved 
besides  the  Rhetoric  only  the  fragment  of  his  theory  of  the  art  of 
poftry,  undt;r  the  name  of  the  Poetic.     This  sets  out,  indefd,  from 
principles  relating  to  the  nature  of  art  in  gt*neral,  but  in  its  jiavticu- 
lar  subject  offers  only  the  outlines  of  a  theory  of   tragedy.      In 
this,  such  peculiar  relatiouK  of  this  science  of  art  to  the  two  otherl 
principal  parts  of  philosophy  apj>ear,  that  it  Incomes  difficult  to  sab-l 
ordinate  this  branch  under  either  of  the  other  two.  • 

Art  is  imitative  production,  and  the  arts  are  distinguished  as  well  1 
by  the  objects  which  they  imitate  as  by  the  material  with  which  I 
they  imitate.     The  objects  of  x>octic  art  are  men  and  their  actions;' 
its  means  are  language,  rhythm,  and  harmony.     Tragedy,  in  particu- 
lar, represents  an  important  action  as  performed  immediately  by 
speaking  an<l  acting  persons.* 

But  the  purpose  of  this  imitative  representation  is  an  ethical  one:  i 
the  passions  of  man,  in  particular  iu  the  case  of  tragedy,  fear  and 
Klfmpaihtj,  are  to  he  so  excited,   that   by  their  excitation  and  en-  \ 
hancement  purifo:ation  of  the  soul  {KaBaptrvi)  from  these  passions  ' 
is  brought  about. 


s  PoeU  0,  144(»  b  24. 
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On  the  doctrine  of  the  Cathartis,  which  bec&me  so  important  for  the  later 
theory  of  art,  and  on  the  literature  concerning  it,  cf.  A.  Doring,  Die  Kun$tlehn 
dea  AriBtotelea  (Jena,  1876). 

The  attainment  of  this  end  is,  however,  accomplished   in   such 
a  way,  that  in  artistic  representation  the  particular  is  brought  to 
l^our  view,  not  as  a  particular,  but  in  its  universal  nature  or  essence. 
J  Art,  like  science,  has  for  its  object  the  universal  in  its  particular 
'  realisation ;  it  offers  a  kind  of  knowledge,  and  with  this  the  pleas- 
ure which  attends  upon  knowledge.* 

\  15.  The  highest  jierfection  of  its  development  finally  is  achieved 
!  by  the  rational  nature  of  man  in  knowledge.  The  dianoStic  virtues 
are  the  highest,  and  those  which  bring  complete  happiness.  The 
activity  of  the  theoretical  reason  {ivumffioinjcav)  is  directed  to  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  the  highest  truths,  i.«.  of  the  concep- 
tions and  judgments  which  the  inductive  search  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation only  lea<ls  up  to  without  being  able  to  prove,  and  from 
which  all  deduction  must  take  its  beginning  (cf.  §  12,  4). 

But  knowledge  of  these,  the  full  unfolding  of  the  **  active  reason  " 
in  man,  is  again  designated  by  Aristotle  as  a  ^* beholding"  ($€tapui)  ; 
and  with  this  beholding  of  the  highest  truth  man  gains  a  participa- 
tion in  that  pure  thought^  in  which  the  essence  of  the  deity  consists, 
'  and  thus,  also,  in  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  divine  self-conscious- 
.ness.     For  this   "beholding"  which   exists  only  for  its  own  sake 
and  has  no  ends  of  will  or  deed,  this  wishless  absorption  in  the 
•  perception  of  the  highest  truth,  is  the  blessedest  and  best  of  all. 

>  Foet.  9.  1461  b  6. 
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THE  HKLLENISTIC-ROMAN   PHILOSOPHY. 


Am  regards  the  general  literature,  the  same  works  serve  for  this  part  that  were 
cited  al  tlie  beginning  of  I'uri  1. 

\A'iTn  the  age  of  Aristotle,  Grecian  civiliaation  stepped  out 
from  its  national  restrictions  and  into  the  great  general  roovement 
in  which  the  peoples  of  antiquity  thiit  dwelt  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean, through  interchange  ami  adjustmi^it  of  th«ir  ideas,  hecame 
fused  into  one  common  civilisation.  This  process  began  through 
the  union  of  Oriental  with  Greek  thought,  in  the  Hellenistic  states 
of  Alexander's  successors.  It  found  its  external  completion  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  its  internal  completion  iu  Christianity.  Hellen- 
ism, Romanism,  and  Christianity  were  the  three  stages  in  which  the 
world*s  future  civilisation  developed  from  antiquity. 

The  intellectually  determining  element  in  this  union  was  Greek 
science,  and  herein  consists  its  signiticanee  for  the  world's  history. 
It  became,  like  Greek  art,  the  common  possession  of  ancient  civili- 
sation. To  it  were  joined  step  by  step  the  highest  movements  in 
the  inner  life  of  the  peoples,  and  it  became  the  forming  power  for 
all  the  longings  and  impulses  that  lived  within  their  souls.  It 
was  with  the  htll  of  its  political  indoj>endcnc(%  with  its  aKsnrjH 
tiOD  into  tilt.'  Mnipire,  that  the  Greek  nation  bought  the  accomplish- 
inent  of  its  task  of  civilisation;  by  their  dispersal  over  the  world 
the  Grei'ks  lh»came  the  teachers  of  the  world. 

Rutin  cunneution  with  this  entrance  into  more  extended  relations, 
Greek  science  ex|>erienced  a  separation  of  the  different  elements 
which  were  united  in  it.  Together  with  the  purely  theoretical 
interest  in  which  it  had  originated,  and  which  had  found  so  clear 
an  expression  in  the  personality  and  teaching  of  Aristotle,  a  practi- 
cal interest  had  in  time  developed,  which  sought  in  science  the 
conviction  that  should  govern  life.  In  Plato's  philosophy  the  two 
were  iuseparately  fused  together,  but  now  these  two  tendencies  of 
Boience  l>ecame  separated. 

Scientific  thought,  which  had  como  to  a  knowledge  of  its  own 
{ifooesses  in  the  Aristotelian  logic,  had  arrived  at  the  consciousness 
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of  fiindaniental  conceptions,  with  the  aid  uf  which  it  could  use  the 
abuadance  of  phenomena.  The  priiicii>al  opjiosing  theories  of  th 
interpretation  of  the  world  had  developed  in  the  great  systema,  and' 
in  this  way  a  fixed  frame  or  setting  was  formed  for  the  scientific; 
treatment  of  detail.  Hut  t>egiiiniiig,  as  it  did,  with  so  slightly  eX' 
tended  a  knowledge  of  detail,  the  more  successful  Greek  science  was 
in  the  development  of  principles,  the  more  it  now  experienced  ft^ 
crippling,  at  once  of  inetfiphysical  interest  and  metaphysical  force 

In  consequence  of  this,  however,  the  theoretical  tendency  of  sci- 
ence was  toward  details,  and  the  fundamental  scientific  chara<'ter  of 
the  Hellenistic-Roman  time  is  eruditi-m  and  the  devrlopment  of  the 
special  sriencen.  The  individual  man  of  science,  by  entrance  into 
one  of  the  great  schools,  gained  a  firm  8up[»ort  of  collective  opinion, 
and  a  ruling  principle  for  the  treatment  of  separate  questions  and 
subjects  which  interested  him.  And  uiditTcrence  toward  general 
mefciphysical  theories  was  the  greater,  the  more  it  appeared  that 
fruitful  investigation  in  special  provinces,  extension  of  knowled^ 
of  facts,  and  comprehension  of  special  departments  of  science  we 
possible,  indcfwudently  of  the  strife  of  metaphysical  systems.  Th 
6ei>aration  of  problems,  which  had  been  completed  typically  in  the 
Aristotelian  teaching  and  school,  led  necessarily  to  specialisutio 
and  the  purely  theoretical  interest  in  knowledge  fnr  its  own  sa! 
developed,  during  the  Hellenistic-Rouian  period,  essentially  in  th 
individual  sciences.  The  great  »avarits  of  later  antiquity  stand,  it 
true,  in  loose  relations  with  one  school  or  another,  but  they  alway 
show  themselves  indifferent  to  metaphysics.  So  it  happens  that 
during  this  time  production,  so  far  as  the  theoretical  principles  of 
philosophy  were  concerued,  was  extremely  small,  while  invest! 
tion  into  raathemitics,  natural  science,  grammar,  philology,  Uteri 
and  general  histciry,  had  rich  and  comprehensive  results  to  recor 
With  the  great  mass  of  those  names  which  are  reckoned  as  **  phil 
ophcrs,"  whether  heads  of  schools  or  associates  in  the  schools,  and 
which  are  continued  in  the  schematic  treatment  of  the  **  HiHtory  of 
Philosophy,'*  only  literary-historical  notices  are  connected,  as  that 
they  worked  specially  in  this  or  that  department ;  or  it  may  be  per- 
sonal information,  of  no  importance  to  philosophy,  as  that  they 
attached  themselves  to  this  or  that  one  among  the  earlier  teachers, 
—  almost  never  do  we  find  any  formation  of  new  and  original  eon 
ceptions.  So  far  as  theoretical  knowledge  was  concerned,  th 
period  turned  the  old  problems  of  the  Greeks  hither  and  thither 
and  moved  along  the  track  which  it  fmmd  already  laid  down. 

So  much  the  more  powerfully,  during  these  centuries  of  appropri- 
ation and  elaboration,   did  the  practical  sigtiijicance  of  philosophy 
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unfold  itaelf.  The  need  of  a  scientitic  doctrine  of  the  ends  of 
human  life,  of  such  a  wisdom  us  sliould  guarantee  the  happiness  of 
tlie  individual,  could  but  become  more  urgent  as  the  ideal  structure 
of  Greek  life  fell  in  pieces,  as  the  religion  of  the  people  sank  ever 
more  and  more  to  an  external  tradition,  as  the  crumbling  political 
life»  robbed  of  its  independence,  no  longer  awakent^d  devotion,  and 
the  individual  in  his  inner  life  felt  thrown  back  ujwn  himself. 
Thus  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  life  became  the  fundamental  problem 
of  the  philosophy  which  followed  that  of  tlie  Greeks,  and  the  nar- 
rowing in  the  statement  of  the  philosophical  problem  which  Socrates, 
and  after  him  the  Cynic  and  Cyrenaic  schools  of  Sophistic  thought, 
had  begun,  is  the  general  character  of  the  succeeding  period. 

This  did  not  exclude  general  theoretical  doctrines  and  their 
sharply  championed  contests  from  assuming  airs  of  great  impor- 
tance during  this  period;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  they  met  with  no 
original  interest  for  their  own  sake,  and  consequently  develoi)ed 
only  in  the  directions  which  were  determined  by  the  real  end  m 
view,  i.e.  that  of  wisdom  for  tlie  conduct  of  life;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  lacking  in  originalitry,  they  were  throughout  only  the  old 
traditions  shifted  about,  eonditioned  by  the  fundamental  practical 
thoughts.  Even  such  comprehensive  systems  as  the  Stoic  ami  the 
Neo-Platonic  work  only  with  the  conceptions  of  Greek  philosophy, 
in  order  to  gain  a  theoretical  basis  for  their  practical  ideal.  The 
key  to  their  theoretical  doctrines  lies  always  in  tlie  fundanieiitid 
practical  conviction,  and  in  so  far  they  are  all  of  them  character- 
istic types  of  the  mingling  of  problems. 

With  this  predominance  of  practical  importance  is  connected  the 
fact  that  the  dependence  of  philosophy  upon  the  general  movement 
of  civilisation,  which  had  already  with  the  Sophists  made  its 
entrance  into  the  quiet  circle  of  disinterested  investigation,  became 
in  Uie  Hellenistic-Koman  period  a  permanent  phenomenon,  and 
this  ap]>ears  most  decisively  in  the  changing  attitude  of  this  phi- 
losophy towanl  religion. 

The  development  which  Greek  philosophy  had  taken,  and  the 
ever  more  sharply  pronounced  opposition  to  the  religion  of  the 
people  into  which  it  had  come,  brought  with  it  the  result  that 
the  8{>ectal  task  of  that  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  life  which  the 
post-Aristotelian  pliilosophy  sought,  was  to  tind  a  rompenwition  for 
religious  faith.  Tlie  cultured  world,  which  had  lost  the  support 
afforded  by  religion,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  that  of  the  state 
also,  sought  it  in  philosophy.  As  a  result,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Helleniatic-Roman  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  life  was  primarily 
that  of  individual  morality^  and  the  philosophy  which  busied  itself 
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with   this   had,   consequently,   a   thoroughly   ^hical  stamp.      Tbe^^ 
sharpness  of  the  op(»osition  of  this  individualistic  ethics  to  religion^^ 
appears  most  clearly  among   the    Ejiicureans.      But    in  the  otlit^r 
schools,  alsOf  the  doctrines  of  the  <Ieity  have  a  purely  ethical, 
{>erhaps  a  theoretical  interest,  but  none  that  is  specifically  religioui 

This  essentially  ethical  development   of   philosophy   reached 
completion  in  Greece,  especially,  indeed,  in  Athens,  which,  amid  ai 
the  sprojid   of  Greek  culture  eastward  and  westwanl,  formed   for 
centuries  the  centre  of  scientific  life.     But  soon  new  centres   (>ar- 
ticularly  for  erudite  detailed  investigation,  arose  in  the  great  libra- 
ries and  museums,  in    Rhodes,    in    I'ergaraum,    ii»    Alexandria, 
Tarsus,  in  Rome,  and  later,  in   Antioch  and  Ryzantium.     Of  thcs* 
Alexandria  became  especially  important,  where  not  only  did  elaboi 
tive  erudition  experience  so  typical  a  development,  that  the  entire 
direction  of  this  perio<l  is  generally  called  " literary-historical'*  in 
accordance  with  it,  but  where,  also,  the  philosophical  direction  of 
the  time  ex[>erienced  its  decided  change. 

For  as  time  went  on  philosophy  could  not  remain  indifferent 
that  deep  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  vhich  had  seized  the  ancient 
world  in  the  midst  of  all  the  glory  of  the  Roman  Emjiire.  This 
huge  empire  offered  to  the  peoples  which  it  had  welded  together 
into  a  mighty  unit,  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  national 
independence;  it  granted  them  neither  inner  worth  nor  outer  for- 
tiiiic.  The  draught  from  the  liff  of  earth  ha<l  become  insipid  to 
ancient  peoples,  and  they  thirsted  after  religion.  So  they  groped 
after  the  different  cuU^  and  religious  practices  which  individuals 
peoples  had  brought  with  them,  and  the  religions  of  the  OrienI 
became  mixed  with  those  of  the  Occident. 

Into  this  movement  philosophy'  was  the  more  drawn,  the  more  itj 
became   clear   tliat  it  could    not   satisfy  the  cultured  man  by  th< 
proscntEition  of  its  ethical  ideal  of  life,  —  could  not  secure  for  him 
the  promised  happiness.     It   followed  then  —  at  first,  in  Alexandria 
—  that  the  mingling,  surging  flood  of  religious  ideas  emptied  itsel 
into  philosophy,  which  now  sought  to  build  up  upon  a  scientil 
basis,  not  only  an  ethical  conviction,  but  a  religion  as  well.     PhU< 
ophy  employed  the  conceptions  of  Greek  science  to  clarify  and  put 
in  order   religious   ideas,  to  give   to   the   importunate   demand 
religious  feeling  an  idea  of  the  world  that  should  l>e  satisfactoi 
to  it,  and  so  credited  the  st/stems  of  reiigious  mctaphtfsics^  in  more  or 
less  intimate  connection  with  the  conttMidini;  religions. 

Acxx)rdingly,  in  the  Hellenistic-Roman  jthilosophy  there  are  two 
distinct  periods  to  be  distinguished,  the  ethical  and  the  r^liyiou*. 
The  last  century  n.r.  is  to  be  designated  as  the  time  in  which  th< 
cue  gradually  (ta^sed  over  into  the  other. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE   ETHICAL    PERIOD. 


The  two  schools  of  the  great  masters  of  Attic  philosophy,  the 
Academic  and  the  i'eripatelic^  foUowtuI  the  teriflenoy  of  the  time 
which  sejMirated  science  into  the  two  bmnches,  ethical  philosophy 
and  learned  investigation.  While  in  the  tirst  generation  of  the 
Academy  —  that  contemporary  with  Aristotle  — a  Pythagoreanising 
metaphysics  had  predominated,  this  made  room  iti  the  next  period 
for  |>opular  moralising  (cf.  p.  101).  In  the  Lyceum,  indeed,  Tkeo- 
pkraMua^  and  after  him,  Strata,  held  fast  to  the  development  and 
re-ehaping  of  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics,  but  the  associates  of 
Theoprastus,  Dica^arcfws,  Arisioxenus,  and  others,  as  well  as  Theo- 
phraetiis  himself,  turned  to  literur>'-historical  studies  and  to  natural 
Bcience.  Later,  the  Peripatetics  had  a  great  share  in  the  Alexan- 
drian erudition,  and  the  history  of  philosophy  especially  found  in 
thein  its  most  industrious  workers.  But  in  j)hilosophy  itself  they 
played  only  the  conservative  rGle  of  defending  the  system  of  their 
school  against  the  attacks  of  the  others,  eapecually  upon  the  ethical 
domain,  and  the  new  edition  of  the  Aristotelian  works  by  Androni- 
cfiji  gave  new  stimulus  for  a  zealous  reproduction  of  his  teaching. 
Paraphrases,  commentaries,  excerpts,  and  interpretations  formed 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  later  Peripatetics. 

The  Academy  and  Lyceum  were,  however,  injured  in  their  work- 
ing by  the  two  schools  which  were  founded  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  which  owed  their  great  success  to  the  fact  that 
they  formulated  the  tendency  of  the  time  toward  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  life  with  the  clearness  and  impressiveness  of  one-sidednesfi  : 
namely,  the  Stoic  and  the  Epinirean. 

The  first  was  founded  in  the  Sroa  troiKikrf  by  ZenOj  a  native  of 
CUium  in  Cyprus,  and  had,  botli  in  his  time  and  in  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor. CleaiUhes,  more  likeness  to  Cynicism  than  in  the  time  of  its 
third  head,  Chryttippits,  who  succeeded  in  turning  the  school  into  a 
Piore  scientific  course.  Epicurun^  on  the  contrary,  f*>unded  a  society 
which  made   the   Hedonistic    ]irlucip]e,  iu  a  rrfiucil  and  iutellect- 
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ualised  foriHr  its  centre,  but  deve.lo|>od  only  a  slight  degree  of 
scit^ntiHc  vitality.  While  numerous  adherents  were  won  to  its 
aooial-ethica.!  principle  then  established,  and  to  the  view  of  the^H 
world  connected  with  it,  as  these  were  continued  through  antiquit;:  ^^ 
and  especially  in  the  Roman  world,  the  school  remained  decidedly 
more  unfruitful  scientifically  than  the  others,  as  well  in  the  sirecial 
sciences  as  in  philosophy.  Its  doctrines  have  been  presented  in  au 
interesting  manner  hy  the  Roman  poet,  Lucretius. 

These  four  schools  continued  side  by  side  iu  Athens  for  centuries, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Empire  they  were  still  maintained  in  various 
chairs  of  instruction,  and  formed  there  a  sort  of  university ;  but 
ouly  iu  the  Academy,  and  here  only  with  great  gaps,  can  a  succes- 
sion of  heads  of  the  school  be  traced;  while  the  tradition  in  the 
case  of  the  Stoa  ami  the  Epicureans  breaks  off  with  the  Brst  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  for  the  Lyceum  soon  after  that  time. 

At  first,  however,  these  four  schools  contended  with  each  other  in.| 
the  liveliest  fashion  d\iring  the  third  and  seccmd  centuries  B.C.,  and 
it  was  es|>eci:illy  iu  ethical  i]uestions,  and  in  metaphysical,  physical, 
find  logical  questions  only  in  so  far  as  couuected  with  the  ethical, 
that  they  sought  to  V>ear  away  the  |>alin  from  one  another.' 

Hut,  moving  aloug  side  by  .side  with  the  dogmatic  doctrines  during 
the  whole  period  was  another  tendency,  which,  like  the  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  philoso|diy,  originated  in  tlie  teaching  of  tlie  Sophists: 
namely,  Scepticimn.  It  did  not.  indeed,  take  on  the  form  of  an 
association  iu  a  school,  but  it,  too,  was  bronyht  together  into  a  aystetn- 
atic  form,  and  found  an  ethical  ciUmination.  Such  a  concentration, 
iu  accord  with  the  spirit  of  tlie  times,  of  the  negative  results  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Sophists.  w;is  achieved  by  Pyrrho,  whose  doctrines 
were  set  forth  by  Titnon.  This  Sophistical  scepticism  had  the 
triumph  of  obtaining  |>ossessiou  of  Plato's  grove  for  a  time;  for,  if 
the  Middle  Academtf  i\U\  not  make  this  doctrine  fully  its  own,  it  made 
it  a  weapon  for  combating  Stoicism  and  grounding  its  own  ethics. 
In  this  phase  of  the  development  of  the  Academy  appear  the  two 
heads  of  the  school,  Arcesilaus  and  Canifitdea,  who  were  separated  by 
about  a  century.  In  after  time,  when  the  Ac4ulcmy  again  rej<K!ted 
Scepticism,  this  doctrine  met  with  sympathy  principally  among  the 
empirical  phi/sicianSy  among  whom,  even  at  the  end  of  this  j»eriod, 
jEnesidemus  and  Agrippa  are  to  be  raentione<i.  A  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sceptics,  made  at  a  much  later  time, 
ia  preserved  in  the  works  of  Sextus  Empiricus, 
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1  Cicero  ill  tiia  philosophical  dialogues  gives  vivid  pictures  of  (h« 
trovcraics,  with  a  dexirouH  une  of  the  original  wntrces. 
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But  the  deeper  significance  of  this  Scepticism  was  that  it  brought 
to  expression  the  fundamental  frame  of  mind  which  had  seized  the 
entire  ancient  eivilisatiou  as  it  had  once  seized  that  uf  Greece, —  a 
frame  of  mind  at  variance  with  the  true  ideal  import  and  content  of 
that  civilisation;  and  the  same  lattk  of  the  spirit  of  decided  convic- 
tion found  only  another  form  in  the  Ecltctic'tHm  which  bei::ui  to 
develop  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century.  With  the  exten- 
sion of  the  schools  in  the  great  relations  of  the  life  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  school-spirit  disappeared,  [jolemic  w;u  crippled,  and  the 
need  of  adjustment  and  fusion  made  itself  felt  instead.  The  teleo- 
logical  view  of  the  world,  especially,  formed  the  basis  upon  which 
Flatonism,  Aristotoltanism,  and  Stoicism  could  agree  in  a  common 
opposition  against  Epicureanism. 

The  tendency  toward  such  a  fusion,  toward  syncretism^  first  awoke 
in  the  Stoic  school,  and  found  its  most  efficient  supporters  in  Vanm- 
iiua  and  PoaidoninSy  who  supplemented  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Stoa 
on  all  sides  by  borrowing  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  elements.  In 
opposition  to  them  stood  the  New  Academy,  wliich,  after  Philo  of 
Lans»a  had  maiie  an  end  of  the  sceptical  episode  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  school,  made  the  attempt,  tlinni'^h  Auti(M:hu,%  to  unite 
philosophy,  then  so  disunited,  upon  those  doctrines  in  which  Pluto 
and  ArisUjtle  agree. 

Ix*S3  important,  because  more  devoid  of  principles,  but  not,  there- 
fore, the  less  si};niticant  historically,  was  that  sort  of  eclecticism 
which  the  Romans  employed  in  taking  up  Greek  philosophy.  This 
consisted  in  piecing  together,  from  an  easetitially  practical  point  of 
view,  the  different  school  systems  which  met  their  approval.  Tliia 
was  the  case  with  Cicero,  Karro,  and  in  part  with  the  school  of  the 

*>f  the  P«Tlpat«tlc  Hclmnl  (Uie  Lyceum),  the  co-founder  himself  is  primarily 
to  be  noiiced.  Theopbrastus  of  Erebos  in  Le.sbtw  (alnrnt  .'J70-2H7),  a  somewhat 
ynuncer  fritnd  of  Amtotlp.  who  thmiigh  his  teachings  and  writings  won  great 
rvic»r'l  f'T  the  school.  Of  bia  witrk*.  the  botanical,  also  a  fragment  of  tha 
Mrtaphrjxtcs.  extractB  from  his  Chnraners,  from  the  treatise  concerning  percep- 
tion, from  his  hiBttiry  of  I'liyHirs,  and  wnxw  Isnlaieii  fragments  are  preserved 
(e<lite<l  by  F.  Wiminf'r,  Rn*Rhin.  lH4*ii-*t2). 

With  htm  appear  Eudemns  of  Ulimlen,  Arlatozenua  of  TiLrentum,  who 
Murii**d  music  hwtori»":ilIv  :iu.!  tln'itri'lically  i Etfrnfute  drr  Miisik,  (U'ruiau  by 
It.  Weatplial,  1/Oip.s  IHh:?),  DicaBarcbtu  t>f  Mtwsina,  a  learned  polyhistor  who 
wnrte  a  hi.*tork'  of  Grecian  civilisntion  [filot  'EXXdigi),  and  Strato  i»f  I  nmp«'"*lia, 
who  was  head  of  the  HchonI  (287-:f0!))  ami  had  as  surname  "  The  PhysicisL" 

Auioniillie  I'eripatoiicdoxnijniphers,  Herinippua,  Si'lion.Salynw,  llora<-lt'idi>s 
L«mbUA  (in  the  aecond  c<nt(iry  n.r.),  and  nm.ing  the  later  commentaturs, 
Aleiandnr  nf  Aphn>disias  (abont  200  a.iv  in  Ath»'n«^  are  to  be  mpuiinnfd. 

Thr  Middle  Academy  be^in^  willi  ArceBilaua  of  I'ilane  in  >»iiia  (about 
.''»ir>-*i41  I.  wIk'SC  ttacliin^s  were  recorded  by  bi8  pupil  hacydcs.  and  cnda  with 
Carneadexin  Romi',  ITtO)  andhlssucceMor  Clitomachutt,  who  diinl  lU).  Noth- 
ini;  rriit.tinti  of  their  writinf^  The  souicea  &re,  beside  Diogenea  I.ju:rtiua,  pria- 
cipally  Cicero  and  Sextua  Empirioua. 
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Just  SB  indirect  and  general  in  lu  character  is  our  knowledge  of  the  New 
Academjr.     Pbllo  of  I^arifua  waa  mill  In  Home  in  87.     lib  succcMor,  Antio- 
ohus  f'f  A«('ftloii.  wais  h*.*ar(l  by  Cicero  in  AiUen«  in  78.     To  Uie  supiKn-Len*  ol 
ecli'clic    ri;it"nism  in  this  firsi,  esseiitinlly  ethical  form  U'long  among  nlhera, 
AriuB  Dldymus.  who  inclined  slrongly  to  St^Mcisui  (in  llie  time  of  Au^i^iiutM 
and  Thrasyllua  (under  Tib«;riu!i),  who  pn-partnl  an  edition  of   llie  wurks  ofij 
Uemucritn^  ami  PlaJo,  arranged  accurdin^  to  Kuhji-cu*.     An  extensive  liierature] 
of  paraphrase  and  commentary  connected  with  l*latt)*6  works  alBo  developed  in] 
the  Academy. 

When  we  ronsider  the  personality  of  the  Stole  School,  we  are  struck  by  liiej 
frequency  of  ihe  deacenl  nf  it*  mrmhen*  fmin  th**  llt'lU-nislIc  mixed  ra^eA  of  th< 
Orient.    Thus  the  founder,  Z«no  ^about  340-:!ttoj,  rame  fn'iu  liis  Cyprian  hoiatj 
as  a  merchiint  to  Athens,  ami  (ln*rt,  ultcn  captive  by  philiwiophy,   is  said  toj 
have  absorbed  the  dt>otrinc4  of  iht;  dilTereiit  scltools,  to  found  his  own  in  th 
year  300.     HU  principal  pupil  wuh  Cleanthes  of  .\askts  in  Troaji,  fr*-<m  Mh( 
writings  a  raonnthei-Hlif  hymn  to  Zeus  is  pre.strvi'd.  Stub.  Erl.   I.  30  (>V«rha^ 
niuth,  p.  25).    The  Hcienlific  head  of  the  kcIkhiI  wab  Cbrysippua  ('i)^:^^*) 
Soli  or  Tanius  in  Cllicin.     lie  \a  said  to  havi*  written  :tn  i-xtr.iordiuary  ainoun^j 
but,  aside  from  the  titles,  only  I'cry  unimpnriant  fn^Tnents  of  his  worits  ai 
preserved.      Cf.   fi.    Bagnet    (Loewen,    \%'1'1\.      Auion;^   the    lit^'rary-hii^Uirica)] 
BfinanU  of  the  Stoic  Si'hooU  Diogenea  of  Ruhylon  Mud  ApoUodonu  are  to 
nuTitiitueO  ;  AriKtarchuK  and  Kr.itosthenes  stfK«i  in  clusr  P'l;ili<>n  ti  the  BchcKd. 

Pauuetina  ( IH  l-l  lU),  who  w;ls  ■«tron;^ly  intlm-nccnl  hy  th*-  Ati'.ulemif  MvpticisiaJ 
and  w.io  uiaiutahied  a  chme  ri-laiion  with  the  Uoumu  maier^Mni).  began  the  syi 
cretititic  d  'V^'lopinenl  of  the  Stna.  which  w.u  coiuplett-*'!  by  Poaldoaiuaof  Syriiuiij 
Apamea  (about   l.V>-fi()).     The  latter  wo*  one  of    the  gnal^'Hl  polyhist^r*  of 
antiquity,  e^iwcially  in  the  jjreographio-hiiiiortcal  ilom  tin.   He  tJtiight  in  Khodes, 
and  wu*  li<>arit  by  many  ynun;;  l{oiii.ins,  am  >n^  whom  wiis  CiruTo. 

Concernlns  the  Stoics  of  the  time  of  the  Kmpire,  of  the  following  chapter. 
Sourcein  for  th*;  Stoic  doelrineti  ure  Cicuru  and  Dioguneit  L.a<Ttiiii>.  Hook  V|L,  in 
pfirt  iiUt>  the  extnnl  writings  of  the  SUiics  of  the  time  of  Uie  Empire,  and 
dkcoverie.'^  at  Hen^nl.inetitn. 

1),  'riodmaiiii,   Stj«ttnn  ifrr  »t'>Urhrn   /^iMo/iAiV  (:J  voU.,   Leips.  1776);  1". 
Wey;;oUl(,  Dif   PfiHomtpfti^  drr  Stuft  (I^eips.  1881);    \\  Ogen^ftu.  Knaai  mr  lej 
Synlernf  J*hifo»tfphi>fHe  lien  SlinrifHJi  Ovarii*.  1B86)  ;  L.  Stein,  Z>i>  fVycAol 
der  Stoa  (2  voIh.,  Berlin,  lH8((-88) ;  [Capes,  Stoicitm,  L/>nd.  I88l»]. 

Bpjcurus  C'*-1I--7I1),  born  tn  Samos,  the  son  of  an   Alheni.in  <«'h«>oIinast»-r,, 
h:ul  ultvady  made  attempts  at  teaching  in  Mitylcne  and  in   LampsacuA,  befoi 
founding  in  Atlienn,  iu  300.  the  society  which  is  named  after  his  '* guldens"] 
(jc^rot,  horti,  OB  alio  the  other  achooLs  were  named  after  the  placen  where  the] 
assembled),     lie  watt  much  loved  as  a  teacher,  on  account  of  hla  companionahle 
qualities.     Of  hla  numerous  writings   lightly  thrown  off.  the  pixiverbs  (Kvpnu 
0^(aOt  three  didactic  letters,  parts  of  hLs  treatise  rtpt  ^wrewT  (in  Uie  discoverioi^H 
at  Hervulaneum),  and  besides  only  scattered  froKmeiiLH  are  preserved  ;  collected^| 
and  arranged  aysteroatically  by  II.  IJsener.  Epifurea  ( Udps.  1887).  ^^ 

Amonp  the  great  mass  of  his  followers,  antiquity  brings  into  prominence  his 
closest  friend  Metnxlorus  of  Lampsacos ;  also  Zeno  of  Sidon  (about  160)  and  .^^ 
l'h:udrtiH  (about  100  n.c).     PbUodemua  of  Oadara  in  Coele-Syria  has  become  ^^M 
^nnewhal.  more  diAtliiot  !igure  to  us  since  a  part  of  his  writings  has  been  fuund^l 
at  llfreulaneuin  {Hrrrutunfiisiuin  volHminnm  qua"  superatttit,  first  M*ri<'S,  Naplt^i, 
17U-t  ff. :  second,  1801  ff.)  ;  the  most  valuable,  wtfii  erttuluv  kslI  ffntun^fuiv  (cf. 
Fr.  Bahusch,  Lyoic,  IHTfi;  H.  v.  Arniin,  I'hihdfm^'a.  Halle,  I8K8). 

The  didactic  poem  of  Tit.  Lucretius  Cams  (98-^).  Dp  S'atur/i  RfrMm,  \\\  six 
book«,  has  beon  edited  by  I^chmann  (Berlin,  1860)  and  Jac.  Bernays  (l^ips. 
I8r>2) ;  [Eng.  ed.  with  ir.  of  the  poem  by  Munro,  I^nd.  1886.    Cf.  The  .4(omdBB 
7%fory  of  Lurrftlng,  by  J.  Masson,  l^ond.  1884].  ^| 

Further  Roiirces  art-  Cict'n>  and  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  In  llie  tenth  bi>ok. 

Cf.  M.  Ciuyaii,  Ln  Morair  <rKpu-Hre  (Varis,  1878);  P.  v.  Olzycki,  Vfber  d<u 
Leben  und  die.  MoralphHuHiiphirt  dcs  Epikur  (Berhn,  1879);  W.  Wallace,  Epi- 
cureanism (Lond.  1880)  ;  [Wallace,  Art.  Ep.  in  Enc.  Brit.;  W.  L.  Courtney, 
JSp.  in  fielUnica}. 
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Bc«pticinn,  hs  aroords  with  thp  nature  nf  thp  rAXP,  makcR  itA  appearance, 
not  jw  ii  cln!*c  tM.'h(KiI,  but  in  I'lowr  form.'  It  remains  doubtful  whether  the  sys- 
teinatisi-r  of  S<:epLk'i«in,  Pyrrho  of  Klis  (perliaps  ;i(Ji»-276),  hart  any  intimatu 
nOations  with  the  Socratic-Sophistic  schunl  of  his  native  city.  A  certain  Rry«o, 
who  pasaoft  (or  tike  son  of  SiilfNt,  Ls  looked  upon  as  an  intenntHliate  link.  Ho 
accomjHuiied  vMexander  on  Ium  journey  to  Ania,  Uifct'ther  with  a  follower  of 
I>enif"Ti(uti.  AnaxarchuM  by  name.  The  4Sillo^nTiph,  Tinion  of  i'hHus  (32()-23rt, 
the  latter  part  of  the  time  at  Athens)  from  l*yrrho's  standpoint  derides  philnwi- 
phen*.  Fra^ientA  of  his  writings  in  C.  Waelismuih,  De  Timone  Phliattitf 
{Ui^K^.  l**5it).     rf.  Ch.  Waddingum,  Pijrrhon  (I»aris,  1877). 

lilt-  t-xitmal  reljitiniw  of  later  SceptiiMnni  are  very  obBcure  and  uncertain. 
JEnesidemas  fr^mi  Cmos^uk  mu^tit  in  .Alexandria,  and  composed  a  treatise^ 
IK'^^j^.ot  \6yot,  of  which  nothing  remains.  ilii«  life  fallM  probably  in  the  first 
century  n.r.,  yet  it  has  alAo  been  set  almost  two  centuries  later.  Of  Apfrlppa, 
nothini;  in  detail  can  be  established.  The  literal?  repnwentative  of  Scepticism 
U  the  physician  Bextus  Bmpirlcns,  who  lived  about  LHK»  A.n.,  and  of  his  writ- 
ings there  are  exUint  hi*.  Otilline  Skftches  of  Pi/rrfiotiimn  (Uv^^ureioi  inrorvwiiffen), 
and  the  mvestif^atiuns  comprehended  under  the  imnie  AdversuH  Muthfinttticcii^ 
of  which  BookJs  VIl.-XI.  contain  the  exiKieition  uf  the  sttptii^al  doctriiu,  with 
many  valuable  historical  notices  (ed.  by  J.  Hekker«  Berlin,  1K42). 

Cf.  K.  Stilu<llin,  (ifgfh,  und  tirist  ties  Stpjidnsmujt  (I.eips  i7i)4_H.'i>;  jj. 
MaccoU,  Tfte  Gr*'€k  Scf*iHictt  (London,  IStfO)  ;  L.  Ilaaft.  Dr  PhUotuphorum 
Srrptiruntm  Surc^svionihuB  ( WHrzburR,  187G) ;  [^>wen,  Eveuinf/B  with  thf  8rep- 
tiCM  (Exmd.  1»»1)  ;  A.  t>eth.  Art.  Scepticism,  In  Enc.  Bn't.]. 

Among  the  Uomans,  the  admission  of  philosophy  at  first  encountered  violent 
resistance;  but  by  the  bejiinniiiy  of  the  (irwt  century  n  c.  It  was  the  general 
custom  for  the  young  Uomann  of  t>upertor  rank  to  study  in  Athens  or  Kliodes, 
and  to  hear  the  lectures  of  the  heads  of  schools,  for  the  same  end  as  that  for  which 
the  Attienians  hiul  formerly  heard  the  Sophists.  The  literary  activity  of  MariMis 
Tidlius  Cicero  (I(.Hi-4;J)  must  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  purpose, 
which  was  to  awaken  among  his  countr\'men  fin  Inclination  for  genGrali  scien- 
tific culture  and  a  ctiinprelientiiou  of  its  meaning,  and  from  this  standpoint  his 
work  is  Ui  he  highly  priwd.  Skill  in  cinij^isitinii  and  grace  of  form  excuse  the 
lack  of  pn^per  philosupliiising  ability,  which  is  flhown  In  a  selection  of  doctrines 
baseil  on  no  philosophical  firinciple.  The  main  treatises  are  De  Fifiibus,  De 
Officii^.  Tu»cntancr  Digputaiionrs,  Aeademira,  Dt  Nalura  Deorum,  De  FcUo^ 
Dr  lJivinati"nf.  ("f.  Herbart,  Veher  </r>  Phiiosophir  (Jen  Vicrru ;  in  Works, 
xn.  107  ff.     [Trans,  of  Uic  above  writings  of  Cicero  in  the  Bohn.  Lib.] 

His  friend,  M.  Terentiu**  Varxo  (11*1-27),  the  well-kaown  polylnstor  and 
prolific  writer,  was  more  learned,  but  ')f  his  labours  Uiwanl  the  hist<iry  uf  philos- 
ophy "nly  occasional  notes  are  extant. 

Quin1:us  Seztas  and  a  mnt  nf  the  same  name  and  Sotlou  of  Alexandria  arc 
named  a^,  Stxtians.  Sotion  s<*ems  to  have  V>een  the  int*-rniedi:ite  hnk  in  which 
the  Stoic  morals  were  brought  inU)  union  with  the  Alexandrian  Pythagoreunisin, 
and  given  that  religinui  turn  which  characterises  them  in  ihe  time  of  the  Empire. 
Some  of  their  SenUnc^H,  discovered  lu  a  Syrian  translation,  have  been  edited 
by  Uildemeist4^-r  (  Bonn,  1873). 

On  Uie  litemry  conditions  nf  this  whole  period  cf.  R.  Illrzel,  Untrrstichunffen 
ru  Cicero* M pfiitoaophiechen  Schri/ien  (}i  vols.,  I^ips.  1877-83). 

§  14.  The  Ideal  of  the  Wise  Man. 

The  fundamental  ethical  tendency  of  the  philosophising  of  this 
entire  period  is  Btill  morn  prncisoly  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  throughout  individual  ethics  that  forms  the  centre  of  investiga- 
tion in  tfiis  time  of  epigones.     Tlie  elevation  to  the  ideals  of  ethical 


'  Hence  all  reckonings  by  the  successions  of  heads  of  the  school,  attempted 
in  Older  to  fix  the  chronology  of  the  later  Sceptics,  are  illusory. 
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community,  in  which  morals  culminated  with  both  Plato  and  Arts-; 
tntlo,  was  a  glorillcation   that  had  become   foreign  to  its  time,  o\ 
that   through    which   Greew*  hud  become    groat,  viz.   the    thought' 
of  an  active,  living  state.     This  had  lost  power  over  the  hearts  of  j 
men,  and  eveu  in  the  schools  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  it  found 
little  sympathy  that  the  Academicians,  afl  well  as  the  Peripatetics, 
brought  into  the  foreground  the  ijuestiun  of  individual  happinesa 
and  virtue.     What  is  preserved  from  the  treatise  of  the  Academi- 
cian Grantor,  O?*  Grie/,^  or  from  the  works  of  Theophrastus  under 
the  title  of  Ethical  Cfturader»^  stands  wholly  upon  the  footing  of  a 
philosophy  that  esteems  the  right  appreciation  of  the  good  things  > 
of  life  to  be  its  essential  object. 

In  the  endless  discussions  nn  these  questions  in  which  the  schools 
engaged  in  the  following  centuries,  the  successors  of  the  two  great 
thinkers  of  Attic  philosophy  found  themselves  in  an  attitude  of 
common  opposition  to  the  new  schools.  Both  had  pursued  through 
the  entire  circuit  of  empirical  reality  the  realisation  of  the  Idea  of 
the  Good,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  idealism  with  which  Plato 
especially  strove  to  transcend  the  world  of  the  senses,  they  had 
not  failed  to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of  this  world's  goods. 
Highly  as  they  prized  virtue,  they  yet  did  not  exclude  the  view  that 
for  the  complete  happiness  of  man'  the  favour  of  external  fortune, ^| 
health,  prosperity,  etc.,  are  requisite  also,  and  they  denied  espe- 
cially the  doctrine  of  the  Cynics  and  iStoics  that  virtue  is  not 
only  the  highest  (as  they  admitted),  but  also  the  sole  good.  ^M 

At  all  events,  however,  they  too  laboured  to  dett^rraine  the  right  ^^ 
conduct  of  life  which  promised  to  make  man  happy,  and  while  , 
individual  members  of  the  si^hools  pursued  their  special  researuhesy  ^| 
tho.  public  activity,  ospet-ially  that  of  the  heads  of  the  schools  ^* 
in  their  polemic  with  their  o]»ponents,  was  directed  to  the  end  of 
drawing  the  picttti'e  of  the  }wrmal  man.  This  it  was  that  the  time 
desired  of  philosophy  :  '*8how  us  how  the  man  must  be  constituted 
who  is  sure  of  his  happiness,  whatever  the  fortune  of  the  world 
may  bring  him!"  That  this  normal  man  must  be  called  the  able, 
the  virtuous,  and  that  he  can  owe  his  virtue  only  to  insight,  to  j 
knowledge,  that  he  therefore  must  be  the  "wise"  man,  —  this  is^f 
the  presupposition  arising  from  the  Socratic  doctrine,  which  is 
recognised  as  self-evident  by  all  parties  during  this  entire  jteriodj 
and  therefore  all  strive  to  portray  the  ideal  of  the  toiae  Tnaii,  t.e. 
of  the  man  whom  his  insight  makes  virtuous,  and  so,  happy. 


>  Cf.  F.  KaysiT  (Heidelberg,  1841). 

*  Thin  Ari.qtot<>haii  view  was  completely  useoted  to  by  Speuaippus  and  Xea- 
ocrates  of  thu  Older  Academy. 
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1.  The  most  prominent  characteristic  in  the  conception  of  the 
"wise  m!in,"  as  determined  in  this  period,  is,  therefore,  imperttirba- 
bUity  {ataraxy,  aropafto).  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics  are  un- 
wearied in  praising  this  independence  of  the  world  as  the  desirable 
quality  of  the  wise  mm  :  he  is  free,  a  king,  a  god ;  whatever  hap- 
pens to  him,  it  cannot  attack  his  knowledge,  Jiis  virtue,  his  happi- 
ness; his  wisdom  rests  in  himself,  and  the  world  does  not  trouble 
him.  This  ideal,  as  thus  portrayed,  is  characteristic  of  its  time; 
the  normal  man,  for  this  perio<l,  is  not  he  who  works  and  ci-eates 
for  the  sake  of  great  purposes,  but  he  who  knows  how  to  free  him- 
self from  the  external  world,  and  tint!  his  happineitH  in  kimselfaloiie. 
The  inner  isolation  of  individuals,  and  indiffereucu?  toward  general 
ends,  find  here  sharp  expression :  the  overcoming  of  the  outer  icorld 
conditions  the  happiness  of  the  wise  man. 

But  since  he  has  no  power  over  the  world  without  him,  he  must 
overcome  it  within  hitnself;  he  must  become  master  of  tlie  effects 
which  it  exercises  u{»on  him.  These  effects,  however,  consist  in 
the  feelings  and  desires  which  the  world  and  life  excite  iu  man ; 
they  are  disturbances  of  his  own  nature  —  emotions,  or  passions 
{rraBift  affectns).  Wisdom  is  shown,  therefore,  in  the  relation 
which  man  maintains  to  his  pattsiomt.^  It  is  essentially  freedom 
from  passions  or  emotions,  emotionle9sn€»s  (apathy,  diro^oo,  is  the 
Stoic  expression).  To  rest  unmoved  within  one^s  self,  this  is  the 
blessing  of  this  '*  wisdom.*' 

The  terms  with  which  this  doctrine  is  introduced  in  the  case  of 
Epicurus  and  I'yrrho  point  immediately  to  a  dependence  upon 
Aristippus  and  Democritus.  It  uurresponds  to  the  gradual  trans- 
formation which  took  place  in  the  Hedonistic  school  (cf.  §  7,9)  that 
Epicyms^^  who  made  its  principle  his  own,  and  likewise  designated 
pleatfure  as  the  highest  goodj  nevertheless  preferred  the  permanent 
frame  of  satisfaction  and  rest  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment. 
The  Cyrenaics  also  had  found  the  essence  of  pleasure  in  gentle 
motion;  but — Epicurus  held — that  is  still  a  *' pleasure  iu  motion"; 
and  the  state  of  painless  rest,  free  from  all  wishes  (iJSow;  Karatmf 
ftariKi^),  is  of  higher  value.  Even  the  zest  and  spirit  of  enjoy- 
ment has  become  lost;   the  Epicurean  would  indeed  gladly  enjoy 


*  The  ancient  conception  of  the  passions  (Affect),  extending  into  modem 
timt*  (Spinoza),  is  aei*'>riiin^ly  vviilt-r  Uian  thai  of  ihe  prestul  psycliolagy.  It  is 
best  (iefinrd  by  the  Latin  traiiKlatinn  *^* perturbation fS  animi,"'  *'cmotii'nK,''  and 
includes  all  sLites  of  feeling  and  wilt  in  wlucli  man  U  dependent  upon  the  uuter 
world. 

<  A«  intermodiate  links,  the  younger  followers  of  DeniocrituB,  strongly  tine* 
tured  with  Sophistic  doctrine,  are  named;  especially  a  certain  Nnuaiphanes^ 
wbum  Bpicnrua  heard. 
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all  pleasure,  but  it  must  not  excite  him  or  set  hiin  in  motion. 
Peace  of  soul  (ynXTTvio'^ot,  cf.  §  10,  5)  is  all  that  he  wishes,  and  he 
anxiously  avoids  the  storms  which  threaten  it,  i.e.  the  ])as8ions. 

KpicuruH  therefore  recognised  the  logical  consisteucy  with  which 
the  Cynics  had  characterised  absence  of  tcan<«  as  virtue  and  happi- 
ness ;  but  he  was  far  from  seriously  renouncing  pleasure,  as  they 
dill.  The  wise  man  mustj  to  be  sure,  understand  this  also,  and  art 
accordingly,  as  soon  aa  it  becomes  requisite  in  the  course  of  things. 
\^\^t  his  satisfaction  will  l>e  greater  in  proportion  as  the  compass  of 
the  wishes  which  he  finds  satisfied  is  fuller.  Just  for  this  reason, 
he  needs  the  insight  {^povrffn^)  which  not  only  makes  it  possible  to 
estimate  the  different  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain  as  determined 
through  the  feelings,  which  are  to  be  exj>ected  in  a  particular  cas**, 
but  also  decides  whether  and  how  far  one  should  give  place  to  indi- 
vidual wishes.  In  this  aspect  Epicureanism  distinguished  thn^ 
kinds  of  wants  :  some  are  natural  (^wr«)  and  unavoidable,  so  that, 
since  it  is  not  possible  to  exist  at  all  without  their  satisfaction,  even 
the  wise  man  cjinnot  free  himself  from  them ;  others,  again,  are  only  ^ 
conventional  {vofuu),  artificial,  and  imaginary,  and  the  wise  man  has  H 
to  see  through  their  nothingness  and  put  them  from  him;  between 
the  two,  however  (here  Epicurus  opposes  the  radically  oue-sided 
nature  of  Cynicism),  lies  the  great  mass  of  those  wants  wliich  have 
their  natural  right,  but  are  not  indeed  indispensable  for  existence. 
Hence  the  wise  man  can  in  ease  of  necessity  renounce  thein ;  but 
sinc^  the  satisfaction  of  these  gives  happiness,  he  will  seek  to  satisfy 
them  as  far  as  possible.  Complete  blessedness  fulls  to  his  lot  who 
rejoices  in  all  tliese  good  things  in  quiet  enjoyment,  without  eitormy 
striving.  ^| 

On  the  same  ground,  Epicurus  prized  mental  joys  higher  than  ^ 
physical  enjoyments  which  are  connected  with  passionate  agitation. 
Hut  he  seeks  the  joys  of  the  mind,  not  in  jiure  kiiowh'dgc,  but  in 
the  aisthetic  refinement  of  life,  in  that  intercourse  with  friends 
which  is  pervaded  by  wit  and  sentiment  and  touched  with  delicacy, 
in  the  comfortable  arrangement  of  daily  living.  Thus  the  wise 
man,  in  quiet,  creates  for  himself  the  blessedness  of  std f-en joy ment, 
independence  of  the  moment,  of  its  demands  and  its  results.  He  H 
knows  what  he  can  secure  for  himself,  and  of  this  he  denies  himself 
nothing;  but  he  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  be  angry  at  fate  or  to  lament 
that  he  catinot  possess  everything.  This  is  his  **ataraxy,"  or  im-l 
passiveness:  an  enjoyment  like  that  of  the  Hedonists,  but  more] 
refined,  more  intnlleotual,  and  —  more  WaM 

2.   Pyrrho's  Hedonism  took  another  direction,   inasmuch  as  he; 
sought  to  draw  the  practical  result  from  the  sceptical  teachings  of 
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the  Sophists.  According  to  the  exposition  of  his  disciple,  Timon,  he 
held  it  to  be  the  task  of  science  to  luvesti^^ate  the  cunatitutiou 
of  things,  in  order  to  establish  man's  appropriate  relations  to  them, 
and  to  know  what  he  may  expect  to  gain  from  them.*  But  accord- 
ing to  Pyrrho*s  tlieory  it  has  become  evident  tUat  we  can  never 
know  the  true  constitution  uf  things  hut  at  the  most  can  know 
only  states  of  feelings  (TrdOrj)  into  which  these  put  us  (Protagoras, 
Aristippus).  If,  however,  there  is  no  knowledge  of  things,  it 
cannot  be  determiried  what  the  right  rcdation  to  them  is,  and 
wiiat  the  success  that  will  result  from  our  action.  Ttiis  scepticism 
is  the  negative  reverse  side  to  the  Sacratic-Platonic  inference.  As 
there,  from  the  premise  that  rifj^ht  action  is  not  [Mjssible  without 
knowledge,  the  demand  had  been  made  that  knowledge  must  be 
possible,  so  here  the  argument  is,  that  because  there  is  no  knowl- 
edge, right  action  is  also  impossible. 

Under  these  circumstances  all  tliat  romains  for  the  wise  man  is 
to  resist  as  far  as  possible  the  seducements  to  opinion  and  to  action, 
to  which  the  mass  of  men  an*,  subject.  All  action  proceeds,  as 
Bixrrates  had  taught,  frum  our  ideas  of  thin^  and  their  value;  all 
foolish  and  injurious  actions  result  from  incorrect  opinions.  The 
wise  man,  however,  who  knows  that  nothing  can  be  affirmed  as  to 
things  tbemselves  (a^oinn),  and  that  no  opinion  may  he  assented  to 
{&KaraXr}ij/ia) f'  restrains  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  judgment, 
and  thereby  also  from  action.  He  withdraws  into  himself,  and  in 
the  nuspensivn  {ivoxv)*  of  judgment,  which  preserves  him  from 
passion  and  fron»  false  action,  he  6nd8  imperturliahility,  rest  within 
himself,  ataraxy. 

This  is  the  Sceptit^l  virtue,  which  also  aims  to  free  man  from  the 
world,  and  it  finds  its  limit  only  in  the  fact  that  there  are,  never- 
theless, relations  in  which  evt.^u  the  wise  man,  withdrawn  within 
himself,  must  act,  and  when  nothing  else  remains  for  him  than  to  act 
according  to  that  which  appears  to  him,  and  according  to  tradition. 

3.  A  deeper  conception  of  the  process  of  overcoming  the  world  in 
man  was  formed  by  the  Stoias.  At  the  beginning,  to  be  sure,  they 
professed  quite  fully  the  Cynic  indifference  toward  all  goods  of  tlie 
outer  world,  and  tbe  self-control  of  the  virtuous  wise  man  remained 
stam|>ed  upon  their  ethics  also  as  an  ineradicable  feature;  but  they 


*  Eu»Bb.  Prcpp.  Ev.  XIV.  IK,  2.  The  doctrine  of  Pyrrho  ia  shown  by  thi»  to 
b€  in  exftot  &>incidence  with  the  tendency  uf  the  time  ;  it  aaka,  ''  What  are  we 
lo  do,  then,  if  there  is  nu  knowledge  7  ^* 

*  An  expre&aion  which  was  probably  formed  in  tlte  polemic  against  the  Stoic 
eOfKtepCioa  of  irardXirf  if  ;  cf.  §  17. 

*  llie  Sceptics  were  called  also  the  i^rrutol  [*'  Suspeodura  '*]  with  reference 
to  this  term,  characteristic  for  them. 
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800Q  dulled  the  edge  of  the  radical  naturalism  of  the  Cynics  by 
penetrating  paychology  of  the  impulsive  life,  which  shows  a  strong i 
dependence  upon  Aristotle.     They  emphasise,  still  more  than  the 
Stagiritc,  the  unity  and  independence  of  the  individual  soul,  as  coo- 
trasted  with  its  particular  states  and  activities,  and  so,  with  thei%| 
peritonaliij/  first  becomes  a  determinative  principle.     The   leading- 
power,  or  governing  part  of  the  soul  (to  ■^ytfwriKov)^  is,  for  them,  nofcJ 
only  that  which  makes  perceptious  out  of  the  excitations  of  the] 
indiviiUiHl  (irgans  in  sensation,  but  also  that  which  by  its  assent' 
(cn^fcara^iri;)  transforms  excitations  of  the  feelings  into  activities 
of  the  will.     This  consciousness,  whose  vocation  is  to  apprehend 
and  form  its  contents  na  a  unity,  is,  according  to  its  proper  and 
true  nature,  reason  {voivs)  ;  the  states,  therefore,  in  which  conscious- 
ness allows  itself  to  be  hurried  along  to  assent  by  the  violence  of 
excitement  contradict,  in  like  measure,  its  own  nature  and  rcu.sou. 
These  states   {affectum)  are,  then,  those  of  passion  (ira^)  and  dis- 
ease of  the  soul;  they  are  perturbations  of  the  soul,  contrary  to 
Nature  and  contrary  to  reason.*     Hence  the  wise  man.  if  he  cunnoC^. 
defend  himself  from  those  excitations  of  feeling  in  presence  of  thaf^l 
world,  will  deny  them  his  as.scnt  with  the  power  of  reason ;  he  does 
not  allow  thum  tu  become  passions  or  emotions,  his  virtue  is  the 
absence  of  emotions  (Aira^tia).     His  overcoming  of  the  world  is  hii 
overcoming  of  his  own  iminilscs.     It  is  not  until  we  give  our  assent^ 
that  we  become  dependent  ujKjn  the  course  of  things;  if  we  witb-j 
hold  it,  our  personality  remains  immovable,  resting  upon  itself.     11 
man  cannot  hinder  fate  from  preparing  for  him  pleasure  and  p;iia, 
he  may,  nevertheless,  by  esteeiuiiig  the  former  as  not  a  good,  and 
the  latter  as  not  an  evil,  keep  the  proud  consciousness  of  his  self- 
sufficiency.  ^J 
Hence,  in  itself,  virtue  is  for  the  Stoics  the  sole  good,  and  on  the^f 
other  hand,  vice,  which  consists  in  the  control  of  the  reason  by  the 
passions,  is  the  sole  evil,  and  all  other  things  and  relations  are 
reganled  as  in   themselves   indifferent    (tt&a*^>opo).*     But   in   their 


*  Tbis  aiwent,  to  be  sore,  even  nccordinR  to  the  Stoics,  rcsCA  upon  the  judg- 
ment ;  in  the  CAse  of  passion,  therefore,  upon  a  false  judE^tneut,  but  it  is  yet 
the  same  time  the  aet  of  the  will  which  is  hnund  up  with  the  judgment.    Cf.  $  1 

^  Ui'tg.  Laert.  VII.  lid:  ri  wdfht  — 17  dXoyo<  xal  wapA  ^iVii*  ^vxv*  xitniffit 
ifinif  w\toyd[ovffa.  The  [wychnlnprial  theory  of  the  emotions  wa**  developed 
tHju'cially  by  Chrysippus.  Zeno  (liRtinpiiished.  ns  fnndamental  fomifi.  pleasure 
and  pain,  desire  and  fear.  As  principles  nf  division  among  the  later  SUticg 
there  seem  Ut  liave  been  used,  partly  chnracterl»t|p«  of  the  ideas  and  judgments 
which  call  out  tlie  einotion,  and  partly  the  charactt'risties  of  the  stattit)  of  feeling 
and  will  which  proceed  from  it.     Cf.  Uiop.  LaerL  VII.  Ill  fF. ;  Sloh.  Er/.  II.  174  t 

*  By   perkiminp  even   life  in  this  divisiun,   tliey  came   to  their  well-known 
defence  or  cornmendatiun  of  Huicide  (/(a7«7i)).     Cf.  Uiog.   Laert.   VIL 
Seneca,  Ep,  12,  10. 
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doctrine  of  goods  they  moderate  the  rigour  of  this  principle  by  the 
distinction  of  the  desirable  and  that  which  is  to  be  rejented  (irpoi^-y- 
^«Kti  and  i{iro]rpoi/y/A«ra ) .  .Strongly  as  they  emphasised  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  worth  (d^ta)  which  belongs  to  the  desirable  is  to  be 
distinguished  strictly  from  the  Good  o£  virtue,  which  is  a  good  in 
itself,  there  yet  resulted  from  this,  in  opposition  to  the  Cynic  one- 
sidedness,  an  at  least  secondary  appreciation  of  the  good  things  of 
life.  For  since  the  desirable  was  valued  for  the  reason  that  it 
seemed  Jidapted  to  further  the  Good,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
demerit  of  tliat  which  was  to  be  rejt-cted  consisted  in  the  hindrances 
which  it  prepares  for  virtue,  the  tlireads  between  the  self-suflieient 
individual  and  the  course  of  the  world,  which  the  Cynic  imradoxieal 
theory  had  cut,  were  thus  more  and  more  knit  together  again.  The 
mean  between  what  is  desirable  and  what  is  to  be  rejected,  the  abso- 
lutely indifferent,  survived  ultimately  only  in  that  which  could  be 
brought  in  no  relation  whatever  to  morality. 

As  these  distinctions,  by  repression  of  the  Cynic  element,  grarlu- 
ally  made  Stoicism  more  viable  and,  so  to  speak,  better  able  to  get 
on  in  the  world,  so  we  may  see  a  like  modification,  by  means  of 
which  it  became  more  usable  pedagogically,  in  the  later  removal  of 
the  abrupt  contrast  which  at  the  beginning  was  made  between  the 
virtuous  wise  and  the  vicious  fools  (i^CAot,  ^wpot').  The  wise  man, 
80  it  was  said  at  the  beginning,  is  wise  and  virtuitus  entirely,  and  in 
everything  the  fool  is  just  as  entirely  and  universally  foolish  and 
sinful;  there  is  no  middle  ^ound.  If  maTi  possesses  the  force  and 
soundness  of  reason,  with  which  he  controls  his  passions,  then  he 
possesses  with  this  cue  virtue  all  the  individual  particular  virtues  ' 
at  the  same  time,  and  this  possession,  which  alone  makes  happy, 
cannot  be  lost;  if  he  lacks  this,  he  is  a  plaything  of  cii*cumstances 
and  of  bis  own  passions,  and  this  radical  disease  of  his  soul  commu- 
nicates itself  to  his  entire  action  and  passion.  According  to  the 
view  of  the  Stoics,  therefore,  the  few  sages  stood  as  p<jrfect  men 
over  against  the  great  mass  of  fools  and  sinners,  and  in  m;iny  decla- 
mations they  lamented  the  baseness  of  men  with  the  IMuirisaic 
pessimism  which  thus  gratifies  its  seIf-cons<*iousness.  But  over 
against  this  first  opinion,  which  h»oked  upon  all  fools  as  to  be 
rejected  alike,  the  consideration  presented  itself  tliat  among  these 
fools  there  were  always  noticeable  differences  with  regard  to  their 
departure  from  the  ideal  virtue,  and  thus  between  wise  men  and 
fools  there  was  inserted  the  conce|)tion  of  the  man  who  is  progres- 
sive and  in  a  state  of  improvement  {TrpoKOTmav),     The  St4>ics,  indeed, 


*  Tlie  Hloic*  ftlso  made  the  I'latnnic  cardinal  virtues  the  basis  for  their  sys- 
tematic development  of  their  dr^cirine  of  tbc  virtues.     Stob.  Eel,  U.  10*^  ff. 
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h^ld  fast  to  the  view  that  no  gradual  transition  takes  place  from 
this  process  of  improvement  to  true  virtue,  and  that  the  entrance 
into  the  condition  of  perfection  results  rather  from  a  sudden  turn 
about.  But  when  the  different  stages  of  ethical  progress  (xpoKoin;) 
were  investigated  and  a  state  was  designated  as  the  highest  stage, 
in  which  apathy  is  indeed  attained,  but  not  yet  with  full  surt^ne* 
and  certainty/  —  when  this  was  done,  the  rigorous  boundary  lineaj 
were  in  some  measure  effaced. 

4.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  practical  concessions,  the  withdraws 
of  the  individual  personality  withiu  itself  remained  ultimately  aa>, 
essential  characteristic  in  the  Stoic  ideal  of  life ;  on  the  other  handf] 
this  which  these  Greek  epigones  in  common  regarded  as  the  mark 
of  wisdom,  was  nowhere  so  valuably  suppleiueuted  as  among  the 
Stoics.  Scepticism,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  never  desired  sucli  a  pos- 
itive supplementation  —  consistently  enough  ;  and  Epkitreaniam 
sought  it  in  a  direction  which  expressed  in  the  sharpest  form  the 
restriction  of  ethical  interest  to  individual  happiness.  For  the 
positive  content  of  the  wise  man's  peace  of  soul,  hidden  from 
the  storms  of  the  world,  is,  for  Epicunts  and  his  followers,  at  last 
only  pleasure.  In  this  they  lacked,  indeed,  that  spirited  joy  of  the 
sensuous  nature  with  which  Aristippus  had  exalted  the  enjoyment 
of  the  moment  and  the  joys  of  the  body  to  be  the  supreme  end*] 
and  we  find,  as  already  mentioned,  that  in  their  doctrine  of  the 
highest  good  the  6/as^,  critically  appreciative  epicurism  of  the  culti- 
vated man,  is  declared  to  be  the  content  of  the  ethical  life.  To  be 
sure,  in  his  psycho-genetic  explanation  Epicurus  reduced  all  pleasure 
without  exception  to  that  of  the  senses,  or,  as  they  said  later,  to 
that  of  the  flesh ;  •  but,  combating  the  Cyrenaics,  he  declared*  thi 
just  these  derivative  and  therefore  refined  joys  of  the  mind  were  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  senses.  He  recognised  very  properly  that 
the  individual,  upon  whose  independence  of  the  outer  world  all 
hinges,  is  much  surer  and  much  more  the  master  of  mental  than 
of  material  enjoyments.  The  joys  of  the  body  depend  on  health, 
riches,  and  other  gifts  of  fortune,  but  what  is  afforded  by  science 
and  art,  by  the  intimate  friendship  of  noble  men,  by  the  calm,  self- 
contented  and  free  from  wants,  of  the  mind  freed  from  passions, 
this  is  the  sure  possession  of  the  wise  man,  almost  or  wholly  un- 
touched by  the  change  of  fortune.  The  mathetic  self-enjot/nifint  0/ 
the  cultured  man  is   hence   the   highest   good   for  the  Epicureans.^| 

1  Cf.   the  account  (probably  with   regard   to  Chryaippiu)   in   Seneca,   Bfi. 
76.  Bfr. 

«  Alhwn.  XII.  646  (Us.  Fr.  409)  ;  Plut.  Ad,  Col.  27,  1122  (Us.  I&.  41 
Contr.  Epic.  Oral.  4.  10H8  (Us.  Fr.  420).  ^  Uiog.  Laert  X.  137. 
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Thus,  to  be  sure,  the  coarse  and  sensuous  in  Hedonism  fell  away, 
and  the  Giirdeiis  of  Epicurus  were  a  nursery  of  fair  cuiiduirt  uf  life, 
finest  morals,  and  noble  employments;  but  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual enjoyment  remained  the  same,  and  the  only  difference  was 
that  the  Greeks,  in  the  old  age  of  the  national  life,  together  with 
their  Roman  disciples,  enjoyed  in  a  more  refined,  intellectiml,  and 
delicate  manner  than  did  their  youthful  and  manly  ancestrirs.  Only 
the  content  had  become  more  valuable,  because  it  was  the  content 
presented  to  enjoyment  by  a  civilisation  more  richly  dcvi^lopod 
and  deeply  lived  out;  the  disposition  with  which  life's  cup  was 
smilingly  emptied,  no  longer  in  hasty  quaiting,  but  in  deliberate 
draughts,  was  the  same  egoism,  devoid  of  all  sense  of  duty.  HtMice 
the  inner  indifference  of  the  wise  man  toward  ethical  tradition  jind 
rales  of  the  land,  which  we  find  here  also,  though  with  greater  cau- 
tion ;  hence,  above  all,  the  putting  aside  uf  all  mctaiihysical  or 
religious  ideas  that  might  disturb  the  wise  man  in  this  self-compla- 
cent satisfaction  of  enjoyment,  and  burden  him  with  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  and  duty. 

5.  To  this,  the  Stoic  ethics  forms  the  strongest  contrast.  Already, 
in  the  thought  reminding  u.s  of  Aristotle  (§  13,  11),  tliat  the  soul 
exercises  its  own  proper  nature  in  the  rational  power  with  which  it 
refuses  assent  to  impulses,  we  may  recogtiise  the  peculiar  antago- 
nism which  the  Stoics  assumed  in  tlie  human  psychical  life.  For 
just  wliat  we  now  are  likely  to  call  the  natural  impulses,  viz.  the 
excitations  of  feeling  and  will  called  forth  by  things  of  the  outer 
world  through  the  senses,  and  referring  to  these  things,  —  just  these 
seemed  to  them,  as  above  mentioned,  that  which  was  contrary  to 
nature  (wapa  ^o-ir).  Reason,  on  the  other  band,  was  for  them  the 
"nature.''  not  only  of  man,  but  of  thf^  universe  in  genentl.  When, 
for  this  reason,  they  adopt  the  Cynic  principles  in  which  the  moral 
is  made  equivalent  to  the  natural,  the  same  expression  contains  in 
this  latter  case  a  completely  clianged  thought.  As  a  part  of  the 
Worl.J-reason  the  soul  excludes  from  itself,  as  an  opposing  element, 
the  determination  by  sensuous  impulses  to  which  the  Cynics  had 
reduced  moi-ality  :  the  rlcmands  of  Xature,  identical  with  those  of 
reason,  are  in  contradiction  with  those  of  the  senses. 

Accordingly,  the  positive  content  of  morality  among  the  Stoics 
appears  as  harmony  with  Nature^  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  iis  a 
law  which  claims  normative  validity  as  it  confronts  the  sensuous 
roan  (po^uk).*     In  this  formula,  however,    '*  Nature  "is  used   in  a 

*  With  UiU  Is  oomploled  itn  iiiterosliii}^  clmnge  in  SophUtic  tcrmiinjl^ksy  '" 
which  ($  7,  1}  v6iAo\  and  eiatv  li.iil  Ueeii  made  equivalent  to  one  anuUier,  and 
nl  over  aguiiul  ^i//ti ;  wiili.the  8U)ics  vit^a  =  'pvnt. 
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double  sense.'  On  the  one  hand  is  meant  universal  Nature,  the 
ereative,  cosmic  power,  the  world-thought  lurting  according  to 
ends  (of.  S  16),  the  Aoyiw;  and  agreeably  to  this  meaning,  man's 
morality  is  his  subordination  to  the  law  of  Nature,  liis  willing  obe-^^_ 
dience  to  tiie  course  of  the  world,  to  the  eternal  necessity,  and  in  so^| 
far  as  this  World-reason  is  designated  in  the  Stoic  doctrine  as  deitv, 
it  is  also  obedience  to  God  and  to  the  divine  law,  as  well  as  sub- 
ordination to  the  world-purpose  ami  the  rule  of  Providence.  The 
virtue  of  the  perfect  individual,  who,  as  over  against  other  indi- 
vidual beings  and  their  actiiin  u[m>u  hiin  through  the  senses,  ought 
to  withdraw  within  himself,  his  own  master^  and  rest  witltin  him- 
self, appears  thus  under  obligation  to  something  universal  and 
all-ruling. 

Nevertheless,  since  according  to  the  Stoic  conception  the    i^ 
ftovtKw,  the  life-unity  of  the  liuiuan  soul,  is  a  consubstantial  ^art  of 
this  divine  World-reason,  the  life  in  exiuformity  with  Nature  must 
be  also  that  which   is  adapted  to  huvtan  naltn-ej  to  the   essential 
nature  of   man;  and  this,  too,  as  well  in  thi?  more  g**neral  sense ^J 
that  morality  coincides  with  genuine,  complete  humanity  and  witki^ 
the  reasonableness  which  is  valid  in  like  measure  for  all,  as  also  in 
the  special  meaning,  that  by  liillilling  the  command  of  Nature,  each 
person  brings  to  its  unfolding  the  inmost  germ  of  his  own  individual 
essence.     Uniting  these  two  p<Mnt3  of  view,  it  seemed  to  the  Stoice^H 
that  a  rationally  guided  consistency  in  the  conduct  of  life  was  th^^l 
ideal  of  wisdom,  and  they  found  the  supreme  task  of  life  in  this, 
that  the  virtuous  iu:in  has  to  preserve  this  complete  harmony  with^H 
himself  in  evity  change  of  life,  as  his  true  strength  of  character.^l 
The  political  dcH^trinairism  of  the  Greeks  found  thus  its  philosophi- 
cal formulation  ami  became  a  welcome  conviction  for  the  iron  states- 
men of  republican  Konie. 

But  whatever  the   particular   terms   in  which   the   Stoics   gai 
expression  to  their   fundamental  thought,  this  thought  itself   wj 
everywhere  the  same,  —  tliat  life  according  to  Nature  and  aceordin) 
to  reason  is  a  duhf  {KaBiJKov)  which  the  wise  man  has  to  fulfil,  a 
law  to  which  he  has  to  subject  himself  in  oppo.sition  to  his  sensuous 
ijiclinatious.     And  tliis /ee/injr  of  respotmbi'Hlt/,  thi.s  strict  conscious- 
ness of  the  "  ought,"  this  recognition  of  a  higher  order,  gives  to  their 
doctrine,  as  to  their  life,  backbone  and  marrow. 

This  demand  also,  for  a  life  according  to  duty,  we  ocoasionally 
meet  among  the  Stoics  in  the  one-sided  form,  that  the  ethical  coi 

»Cf.  DioK.  Lftvrt.  Vn.  87. 

*  Thus  the  fonmilas  ItM^eywtUvmi  rj  ^6cti  f^».  and  d^XiryovM^rwi  ffl»  have 
ultimately  the  same  meaniug.     Stob.  Eel.  11.  132. 
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sciousness  requires  some  tUin^  on  rational  grouuda,  forbids  the 
opposites,  and  declares  all  else  to  be  ethically  indifferent.  What 
is  not  commanded  and  not  forbidden,  remains  morally  indifFerent 
{aBux^opoy),  and  from  tliis  the  Stoicd  sometimes  drew  lax  conse- 
quences, which  they  perhaps  defended  more  in  words  than  in  actual 
intention.  But  here,  too,  the  systematic  development  of  the  theory 
created  valuable  intermediate  links.  For  even  if  only  the  Good  is 
unconditionally  commanded,  yet,  in  a  secondary  degree,  the  desir- 
aVde  must  be  regarded  as  ethically  advisable;  and  though  baseness 
proper  consists  only  iu  willing  that  which  is  unconditionally  for- 
bidden, the  moral  man  will  yet  seek  to  avoid  also  that  which  is  "  to 
be  rejected.'*  Thus,  corresponding  to  the  grathition  of  goods,  there 
w;ia  introduced  a  like  gradation  of  duties,  which  were  distinguished 
as  absolute  and  "intermediate."  So,  on  the  other  hand,  with  regard 
to  the  valuation  of  human  actions,  a  distinction  was  made  on  a  some 
what  different  basis  between  those  actions  which  fultil  the  deruaml 
of  reason'  externally  —  these  arc  called  "belitting/*  conformable  to 
duty  in  the  broader  sense  (KaOyKovra)  — and  such  as  fulfil  the  de- 
mand of  reason  solely  from  the  intention  to  do  the  Good.  Only  in 
the  latter  case*  is  there  a  i>erfect  fiilfilnient  of  duty  {xaTopBt^fui), 
the  opposite  of  which  is  the  intention  that  is  contrary  to  duty,  as 
evinced  in  an  action,  —  sin  (aftapnjfui) ,  Thus  the  Stoics,  proceed- 
ing from  the  consciousness  of  duty,  entered  upon  a  profound  and 
earnest  study,  extending  sometimes  to  considerations  of  casuistry, 
of  the  ethical  values  of  liumaii  will  and  action,  and  we  may  regard 
as  their  most  valuable  contribution  the  universally  a]>plied  thought, 
that  man  in  all  his  coudut:t,  outer  and  inner,  is  responsible  to  a 
higlier  command. 

6.  The  great  difference  in  apprehension  of  the  ethical  life  which 
exists  between  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics,  in  spite  of  a  number 
of  deep  and  far-reaching  common  qualities,  becomes  most  clearly 
manifest  in  their  respective  theories  of  society  and  of  the  state.  In 
this,  to  be  sure,  they  are  both  at  one  almost  to  verbal  agreement  in 
the  doctrine  that  the  wise  man,  in  the  self-suflBciency  of  his  virtue, 
needs  the  state'  as  little  as  he  needs  any  other  society;  yes,  that  in 
certain  circumstances,  he  should  even  avoid  these  in  the  interest, 
either  of  his  own  enjoyment  or  of  the  fulfilment  of  duty.  In  this 
sense,  even  the  Stoics,  especially  the  later  Stoics,  dissuaded  from 


'  iffa  6  \iryot  tdpti  woulw;  Diog.  I..aert.  VII.  108. 

«  For  the  contrast  hens  alluded  to  by  the  Stoics  Kant  has  made  cualomary 
the  expr^sBions  le^lity  and  momtity  ;  the  Latin  dUtinguiBhes  according  to 
Ciuen>*s  precedent,  rfctum  aiid  honeatum. 

•  Kpio.  in  PluL  De  Aud.  Poet.  14,  37  (Us.  Fr,  548). 
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entrance  into  the  family  life  and  political  activity;  and  for  the 
Epicureans,  the  res[xjnsibility  which  niarria(^)  and  public  activity 
bring  witli  tht»ra  was  sutticient  U>  justify  a  very  sceptiu;U  attitude 
toward  both,  and  especially  to  make  the  latter  appear  advisable  for 
the  wise  man,  only  in  the  case  where  it  is  unavoidable,  or  of  quite 
ct^rtain  advantage.  In  general,  the  Epicureans  hold  to  the  maxim  of 
their  master,  to  live  in  quiet/  KoBi  ptrntra^,  in  which  the  inner  crum- 
bling of  ancient  society  found  its  typical  expression. 

But  a  greater  distinction  between  the  two  conceptions  of  life 
shows  itself  in  the  fiwt  that,  to  the  Stoics,  human  society  appeared 
as  a  command  of  reason,  which  must  give  way  only  occasionally  to 
the  wise  man's  task  of  persoiml  perfection,  while  Epicurus  expressly 
denied  all  natural  society  among  men,*  and  therefore  reduced 
every  form  of  social  conjunction  to  considerations  of  utility.  So 
the  theory  of  friendship,  which  in  his  school  was  so  zealously 
pledged,  even  to  the  point  of  sentimentality,  did  not  find  the  ideal 
support  which  it  had  received  in  Aristotle's  splendid  exposition;* 
it  finds  ultimately  only  the  motives  of  the  wise  man's  enjoyment  o£^_ 
culture  as  heightened  in  siKncty.*  ^M 

In  particular,  however,  Epicureanism  ca.rried  through  systemati- 
cally the  ideas  alrea»ly  developed  in  Sophistic  teaching  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  (Hilitical  ccrmmiinity  from  the  well-weighed  interest 
of  l.lie  individuals  who  formed  it.  The  state  is  not  a  natural  structure, 
but  hiks  been  brought  about  by  men  as  the  i-esult  of  reflection,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  which  are  expected  and  received  front  ^| 
it.  It  grows  out  of  a  com(»at.^t  (a~vv$i^Krf)  which  men  enter  into  with  ^^ 
each  other  in  order  that  they  may  not  injure  one  another,*  and  the 
forniiLtion  of  the  state  is  hence  one  of  the  mighty  processes  through 
which  the  human  race  has  brought  itself  up  from  the  savage  state  to 
that  of  civilisation,  by  virtue  of  its  growing  intelligence.*  Laws, 
therefore,  have  arisen  in  every  particular  case  from  a  convention  as 
to  the  common  luivantiigo  ( o-v/i/QoAok  tw  avfufttpovTo^) ^  There  is 
nothing  in  itself  right  or  wrong;  and  since  in  the  formation  of  a 
compact  the  greater  intelligence  asserts  itself  to  its  own  advantage 


>  Plutarch  wn>t«  against  this  the  extant  treatiM  (1128  fl.).  «t  va\«n  X^trai 
ri  XdSt  diilMra%. 

2  Arrian,  Epirt.  Diss.  I.  23,  1  (Us.  Fr.  fi26);  lb.  II.  20,  6  (523). 

«  Cf.  §  i;J.  I'J.  The  extensive  literaiuro  on  friendship  is  in  IhU  respect 
a  characteri.stic  sign  nf  tlie  lime  which  found  its  chief  interest  in  the  individual 
personality  and  it*  relations.  Olcort^'a  dialogue  Lctlius  {De  Amicitia)  rcprcK^ 
duces  easentiallv  tlie  Peripati-iio  conception. 

*  Ding.  Laert.  X.  12(t  (Us.  Fr.  640). 

^  Cf.  among  the  Kuptai  0&(a<  of  Epicurus  Uie  terse  sentences  in  Diog.  Laert.  X. 
160  f. 

0  Cf.  the  de-scrlpLion  In  l.uoretiaa,  De  Rer.  Nat.  V.  922  Ct. ,  especially  1103  fiF 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  advantages  of  the 
wise  that  disclose  themselves  as  motives  in  the  enaction  of  laws.' 
And  as  is  the  case  fur  their  origin  and  content,  so  also  for  tlieir 
validity  and  acknowledgment,  the  amount  of  pain  wliieh  they  are 
adapted  to  hinder  and  pleasure  which  they  are  adapted  to  produce, 
is  the  only  standard.  All  the  main  outlines  of  the  utilitarian  theory 
of  Hociety  are  logically  dt^veiuped  hy  Kpicurus  from  the  at<^tmistic 
assum[ition  that  imlividiiuls  first  exist  by  and  for  themselves,  and 
enter  voluntarily  and  with  design  into  the  relations  of  society,  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  goods  which  as  individuals  they  could  not  obtfiin 
or  could  not  prf»tect, 

7.  The  Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  man  as  already,  by  virtue 
of  the  consubstantiality  of  his  soul  with  the  World-reason,  a  bfiiig 
constituted  by  Nature  for  society,'  and  by  reason  of  this  very  fact 
as  under  obligation  by  the  command  of  reason  to  lead  a  social  life, 
—  an  obligation  which  admits  of  exception  only  in  special  cases. 
As  the  most  immediate  relation  we  have  here  also  friendship, 
the  ethical  connection  of  virtuous  individuals  who  are  united  in 
the  common  employment  of  proving  in  action  the  moral  law/  But 
from  these  purely  personal  relations  the  Stoic  doctrine  at  once  passes 
over  to  the  most  general,  to  all  rational  beings  taken  as  an  entirety. 
Ab  parts  of  the  same  one  World-reason,  gods  and  men  together  form 
one  great  rational  living  structure,  a  voXitlkov  tnxmj/ia,  in  which 
every  individual  is  a  necessary  member  {fxtXo^},  and  from  this  re- 
sults for  the  human  race  the  ideal  task  of  forming  a  realm  of  reason 
that  shall  emitrace  all  its  members. 

The  ideal  state  of  t!»c  Stoics  as  it  had  been  already  delineated  by 
Zeno,  partly  in  a  polemic  parallel  to  that  of  Plato,  knows,  accord- 
ingly, no  bounds  of  nationality  or  of  the  historic  state;  it  is  a 
rational  society  of  all  men,  —  an  ideal  universal  empire.  Plutarch, 
indeed,  recognised^  that  in  this  thought  pluloaophy  constructed  as 
rational  that  which  was  historically  prepared  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  completed,  as  we  kuow,  by  the  Romans.  But  it  must 
not  remain  unnoticed  that  the  Stoics  thought  of  this  empire  only 
secondarily  as  a  political  power  j  primarily  it  was  a  spiritual  unity 
of  knowledge  and  will. 

It  is  comprehensible  that  with  such  a  high-Sying  idealism  the 


»  Stob.  Flor.  43,  130  (Us.  Fr.  630). 

'  Twi'  0i>tfft  ToXiTiJtuii'  ^law.  Su>b.  Eci.  11.  220  (f. 

*  It  was,  to  be  sure,  extraordinarily  diflicuU  for  the  Stoics  to  bring  the  need^ 
which  they  were  obliged  to  recognise  as  a  fact  lying  at  the  boKis  of  the  Kocial 
impulse,  into  accord  with  the  independence  of  the  wise  man,  so  baldly  empha- 
ftispd  by  lliem. 

•  PIuU  Dt  Alex.  M.  Fort.  I.  6. 
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Stoics  retained  only  a  very  weak  interest  for  actual  political  life  in 
the  proper  sense.  Although  the  wise  man  was  permitt^xl  and 
indeed  charged  to  take  part  in  the  life  of  some  particular  state,  in 
order  to  fultil  his  duty  to  all  even  in  this  base  world,  yet  both  the 
particular  forms  of  the  state  and  the  individual  historical  s 
were  held  to  be  ultimately  indifferent  to  him.  As  t<»  the  former, 
the  Stoa  could  not  become  enthusiastic  for  any  of  the  characteris 
kinds  of  government,  but,  following  the  Aristotelian  suggestion,  held 
rather  to  a  mixed  system,  something  such  as  Polybius*  presented 
as  desirable  mi  the  ground  of  his  philosophico-historical  considera- 
tion of  the  necessary  transitions  of  one-sided  forms  into  each  other. 
To  the  S|(litting  up  of  mankind  in  different  states,  the  Stoics  op- 
posed the  idea  of  osmopolUanisnt,  —  world-citizenship,  — which  fol- 
lowed dirertly  from  tlieir  idea  uf  an  ethical  community  of  all  meo^^H 
It  correspoitded  to  the  great  historical  movements  of  the  age,  thalf^l 
the  difference  iu  worth  between  Hellenes  and  Barbarians,  which  had 
been  still  maintained  even  by  Aristotle,'  was  set  aside  by  the  Stoics 
as  overcome/^  and  thongh,  in  acoordam'e  with  their  ethical  principle, 
they  were  too  indifferent  to  the  outer  relations  of  position  to  enter 
upon  active  agitation  for  social  reforms,  they  demanded,  neverthe- 
less^ that  justice  and  the  unitfersal  love  of  man,  wliiuh  resulted  as 
the  highest  duties  from  the  idea  of  the  realm  of  reason,  should  be 
applied  also  in  full  measure,  even  to  the  lowest  members  of  human 
society  —  the  slaves. 

In  spite  of  the  fjict,  therefore,  that  it  turned  aside  from  th 
Greek  thought  of  the  national  state,  to  the  Stoic  ethics  belongs  th' 
glory  that  in  it  the  ripest  and  highest  which  the  ethical  life  of 
antiquity  produced,  und  by  means  of  which  it  transcended  itself 
and  pointed  to  the  future,  attained  its  best  formulation.  The  intrin- 
sic worth  of  moral  personality,  the  overcoming  of  the  world  in  man's 
overcoming  of  himself,  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  & 
divine  law  of  the  world,  his  disposition  in  an  ideal  union  of  spirits 
by  means  of  which  he  is  raised  far  above  the  bounds  of  his  earthi 
life,  and  yet,  in  counw.tion  with  this,  the  energetic  feeling  of  duty 
that  teaches  him  to  fill  vigorously  his  place  in  the  actual  world, — 
all  these  are  the  cluiracteristics  of  a  view  of  life  which,  though 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  it  may  appear  rather  as  put  together 
than  as  produced  from  one  principle,  presents,  nevertheless,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  pregnant  creations  in  the  history  of  the 
conceptions  of  human  life. 


I 


1  In  the  extant  part  of  the  sixth  book. 
•Arlat.  Pvl.  1.2,  1262  b  5. 

•  Seneca,  A>.  PG.  62  ;  cf.  Strabo.  I.  4,  0.    The  peratmal  compooition  also  of  th*^ 
Stoic  school  waa  from  iu  beginninj;  Hectdedly  international. 
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8.  In  a  concentrated  form  all  these  doctrines  appear  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  law  of  life,  determined  by  Nature  and  reason  for 
all  men  equally,  to  ^vvu.  SiVsaiw,  and  this  eoureptiun,  through  Cicero,^ 
became  the  formative  principle  of  Roman  Jnri.fpntdence. 

For,  in  his  eclectic  attachment  to  all  the  great  men  of  Attic  phi- 
losophy, Cicero  not  only  held  fast  objectively  with  all  hia  energy 
to  the  thought  of  a  mural  world-order  which  determines  with  ujii- 
versal  validity  the  relation  of  rational  beings  to  each  other,  but 
he  thought  also  with  regard  to  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  question 
—  in  correspondence  with  his  episteniological  theory  (§  17,4)  — 
that  this  command  of  reason  was  innat**  in  all  men  equally,  and  that 
it  had  grown  into  inseparable  connection  with  their  inntinct  of  self- 
preservation.  Out  of  this  lex  naiurcp^  the  universally  valid  natural 
law  which  is  exalted  above  all  human  caprice,  and  ab<^ve  uU  change 
of  historical  life,  develop  both  the  commands  of  morality  in  general, 
and  in  particular  those  of  human  society,  —  the  jua  naturale.  But 
while  Cicero  proceeds  to  project  from  this  standpoint  the  ideal  form 
of  political  life,  the  Stoic  universal  state  takes  on  under  his  hands' 
the  outlines  of  the  Koman  Empire.  Cosmopolitanism,  which  had 
arisen  among  the  Greeks  as  a  distant  ideal,  in  the  downfall  of  their 
own  political  importance,  becomes  with  the  Romans  the  proud 
self-consciousness  of  their  historical  mission. 

But  even  in  this  theoretical  development  of  what  the  state  should 
be,  Cicero  interweaves  the  investigation  of  what  it  is.  Not  sprung 
from  the  consideration  or  the  voluntarry  choice  of  individuals*  it  is 
rather  a  product  of  history,  and  tht'refore  the  ever-valid  principles 
of  the  law  of  Nature  are  mingled  in  the  structures  of  its  life  with 
the  historical  institutions  of  positive  law.  These  latter  develop 
partly  as  the  domestic  law  of  individual  states,  jus  civile,  partly  as 
tbe  law  which  the  confederates  of  different  states  recognise  in  their 
relation  to  one  another,  ju.h  gentium.  Both  kinds  of  positive  law 
eoincide  to  a  large  extent  in  their  ethical  content  with  the  law  of 
Nature,  but  they  supplement  this  by  the  multitude  of  historical  ele- 
ments which  in  them  come  into  force.  The  conceptions  thus  formed 
are  important  not  only  as  constructing  the  skeleton  for  a  new  special 
science  soon  to  branch  off  from  philosophy ',  they  have  also  the 
significance  that  in  them  the  worth  of  the  historical  for  the  first 
time  reaches  full  philosophical  appreciation :  and  at  this  point  Cicero 


I  Tvrn  nf  !iiA  treatiseii,  nnly  partly  preserved,  come  into  conaideralion  here, 
Zhi  Tfepuhlirn  and  Dfi  LegihxiM.  CI.  M.  Voi^,  Die  Lehre.  vom  jus  natnraUt  ate 
(I^ip>(.  18.V}).  and  K.  Hildenbrmud,  Oeachichte  uwi  System  der  Jiecht9~  und 
Stoattji/kilosophir,  I.  523  ff. 

»  Cic  De  J£ep.  II.  1  ff. 
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knew  how  to  transform  the  political  greatness  of  his  people  into 
scientific  creation. 

§  15.  KechaiuBm  and  Teleolog'y. 

The  practice  of  the  schools  in  the  post-Aristotelian  period 
rated  philosophical  investigations  into  three  main  divisions.  — ' 
ethics,  physics,  and  logic  (the  latter  called  canonic  among  the 
Epicureans).  The  chief  interest  was  everywhere  given  to  etbic^H 
and  theoretically  the  two  others  were  iillowed  importance  only  sO 
far  as  correct  action  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  things,  and  this  in 
turn  a  clearness  with  regard  to  the  right  methods  of  knowledge. 
Hence  the  main  tendencies  of  physical  and  logical  theories  are 
undoubtedly  determined  in  this  period  by  the  ethical  point  of  view, 
and  the  practical  need  is  e^ily  contented  by  taking  up  and  re-sha] 
ing  the  older  teachings;  but  yet  in  scientific  work  the  great  objeci 
of  interest,  cs])ecially  raetiiphysical  and  physical  problems,  asse 
their  fascinating  power,  and  so  notwithstanding  we  see  these  other 
branches  of  philosophy  often  developing  in  a  way  that  is  not  in  fall 
conformity  with  the  nature  of  the  ethical  trunk  from  which  they 
spring.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  physics,  the  rich  development  of 
the  special  sciences  must  ultimately  keep  general  principles  always 
alive  and  in  a  state  of  flux.  | 

In  this  respect  we  notice  first  that  the  Pert'pntetic  School,  daring 
the  first  generations,  made  a  noteworthy  change  in  the  principles  for 
explaining  Nature  which  it  hiul  received  from  its  master. 

1.  The  beginning  of  this  is  found  alreatly  with  TheophraMiis,  w 
doubtless  ilefcTided  nil  the  main  doctrines  of  Arist-otelianism,  es 
cially  against  the  Stoics,  but  yet  in  part  went  his  own  ways.  The 
extant  fragment  of  his  metaphysics  discusses,  among  the  aporif&^^ 
]ii'ineipally  sucli  difficulties  as  were  contained  in  the  AristoteliaoH 
conceptions  of  the  relation  of  the  world  to  the  deity.  The  Stagi- 
rite  had  conceived  of  Nature  ((^wrc?)  as  a  being  in  itself  alive 
(itfov)t  and  yet  had  conceived  of  its  entire  motion  as  a  (teleological) 
effect  of  the  divine  Reason ;  God,  as  pure  Form,  was  separated  from 
the  world,  transcendent;  and  yet,  as  animating,  Hrst-nioving  p>ower, 
he  was  immanent  in  it.  This  chief  metaphysical  problem  of  tin 
following  period  was  seen  by  Thetiphrastus,  though  his  own  attitude 
toward  it  remained  fixed  by  the  bounds  of  Aristotle's  doctrine.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  shows  a  more  definite  tendency  in  the  cloael; 
connected  question  regarding  the  relation  of  reason  to  the  low 
psychical  activities.  The  vnv^  was  regarded,  on  the  one  hand  (con 
sidered  as  Form  of  the  animal  soul),  as  immanent,  inborn;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  its  purity,  as  ditfereut  in  essence,  and  as  having  cume, 
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Into  the  individual  soul  from  without.  Here  now  Theophrastus 
decided  absolutely  against  transcendeuce ;  he  subsumed  the  ravv 
also  as  a  self-<ieveloping  activity,  under  the  concept  of  a  cosmic 
process,*  of  motion  (fftin;<rtc),  and  set  it  beside  the  animal  soul  as 
something  different,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  only. 

Strato  proceeded  still  more  energetically  in  the  same  direction. 
He  removed  completely  the  limits  between  reason  and  the  lower 
activities  of  ideation.  Both,  he  tau^'ht,  form  an  inseparable  unity; 
there  is  no  thought  without  perceptions,  and  just  as  little  is  there 
sense-perception  without  the  co-operation  of  thought;  both  together 
belong  to  the  unitary  consciousness,  which  he,  with  the  Stoics,  calls 
TO  yfytftxivutw  (cf.  §  1*4,  3).  But  Strato  applied  tlie  same  thought, 
which  he  carried  out  psychologically,  to  the  analogous  metaphysical 
relation  also.  The  Tyye/uwticw  of  the  i^ucri^,  also,  the  Reason  of  Nature, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  something  separated  from  her.  Whether  now 
this  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  that  Strato  did  not  think  the 
hypothesis  of  the  deity  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  Nature  and 
its  phenomena,  or  in  the  form  that  he  postuliLted  Nature  itself  as 
God,  but  denied  it  not  only  external  resemblance  to  man,  but  even 
consciousness,*  —  in  any  case,  .Stratonisra,  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  Aristotle's  teaching,  forms  a  one-sidedly  naturalUtic  or 
pantheistic  modification.  Ke  denies  spiritual  monotheism,  the  con- 
ception of  the  transcendence  of  God,  and  by  teaching  that  a  pure 
Torm  is  as  unthinkable  as  mere  matter,  he  pushes  the  Platonic 
element  in  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics,  which  had  remained  jnst 
in  the  thought  of  the  separation  {■^(topur^o^)  of  reason  from  matter, 
ao  far  into  the  background  that  the  element  derived  from  Democ- 
ritiis  becomes  again  entirely  tree.  Strato  sees  in  what  takes  place 
in  the  world,  only  an  immanent  necessity  of  Nature,  and  no  longer 
the  working  of  a  spiritual,  extramundane  cause. 

Yet  this  naturalism  remains  still  in  dependence  upon  Aristotle,  in 
BO  far  as  it  seeks  the  natural  causes  of  the  eoHmic  processes,  not 
in  the  atoms  and  their  quantitative  determinations,  but  expressly 
in  the  original  qualities  (TwonjTe?)  and  powei*s  (Swaiucis)  of  things. 
If  among  these  it  emphasised  e8|>e<nally  warmth  and  cold,  this  was 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  dj/nnmic  conceptions  held  by  the  older 
Hylozoism,  and  to  this,  also,  Strato  seems  most  nearly  related  in  his 
undecided,  intermediate  jKJsition  between  mechanical  and  teleological 
explanation  of  the  world.  Just  for  this  reason,  however,  this  side- 
developraent  ran  its  course  with  Strato  himself  without  further 
result,  for  it  was  already  outrun  at  the  Wginning  by  the  Stoic  and 


Rfmpl.  Phyti.  2115 


>  Cic.  Acad.  II.  S8,  121  ;  De  Na$.  Dew.  I.  18,  36. 
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the  Epicurean  physics.  These  both  defended  also  the  staadpoint 
of  the  immanent  explanation  of  Nature,  but  the  former  was  as  out- 
spokenly telealogioal  as  the  latter  was  mechanical. 

2.  The  peculiarly  involved  position  of  tlte  StoicSf  in  the  de- 
partment of  metaphysical  and  physical  questions,  resulted  from 
the  union  of  Uifft^rent  elements.  In  the  foreground  stands  the 
ethical  need  of  dHtlucing  from  a  most  general  metaphysical  prin- 
ciple the  content  of  individual  morality  which  could  no  longer  find 
its  roots  in  state  and  nationality  as  in  the  period  of  Greciau  great- 
ness,  and  therefore  of  so  shaping  the  conception  of  this  principle  as 
to  make  this  deduction  possible.  Hut»  in  op^iosition  to  this,  s 
as  an  inheritance  from  Cynicism,  the  decided  disinclination  tore 
this  principle  as  a  transcendent,  supersensuous,  and  incorporeal 
ciple,  out  of  the  world  of  experience.  All  the  more  decisive  was  the 
force  with  which  the  thoughts  suggested  in  the  Peripatetic  philos- 
ophy of  Nature  came  forward,  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to 
understand  the  world  as  a  living  being,  in  purposive  motion  of  itself. 
For  all  these  motives,  the  logos  doctrine  of  HeracUlus  seomed  to 
present  itself  as  in  like  measure  a  solution  of  the  problem,  and  th: 
became,  therefore,  the  central  jK^tint  of  the  Stoic  metaphysics.* 

The  fundamental  view  of  the  Stoics  is,  then,  that  the  entire  u 
verse  forms  a  single,  unitary,  living,  connected  whole,  and  that  all 
particular  things  are  the  determinate  forms  assumed  by  a  divine 
primitive  power  whit^h  is  in  a  state  of  eternal  activity.  Their  doc- 
trine is  in  its  fundamental  principles  pajitkeisin,  and  (in  opposition 
to  Aristotle)  conscious  pantheism.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
it,  however,  is  the  energetic  effort  to  overcome  the  Platonic-Aris- 
toteliau  dualism,*  and  remove  the  opposition  between  sensuous  and 
supersensuous,  between  natural  necessity  and  reason  acting  ac-cord- 
ing  to  ends,  between  Matter  and  Form.  The  Stoa  attempts  this 
through  simple  identification  of  those  conceptions  whose  opposing 
characters,  to  be  sure,  cannot  by  this  means  be  put  out  of  the  world. 

Hence  it  declares  the  divine  World-being  to  be  the  primitive 
power  in  which  are  contained  in  like  measure  the  conditioning  laws 
and  the  purposeful  determination  of  all  things  and  of  all  cosmic 
processes,  —  the  World-ground  and  the  World-mind.  As  activel 
productive  and  formative  power,  the  deity  is  the  Aoyoc  ampfiaTuo 
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^  Of.  H.  Bleheck,  Die  Umbitdnnff  drr  peripnteti$chen  Naturphilomphie  in  di^ 
df.r  Stoiker  (lfnt«ra.  z.  Philonophie  d^r  (irirrhen,  2  Aiifl.,  pp.  !81  ff.). 

*  If  we  wen»  obliged  to  conceive  of  the  relation  of  ArUtoUe  to  Plato  In  a 
aimilar  manner  (§  13,  1-4),  juitt  in  thin  point  thti  Stoic  philosophy  of  Natura 
8huw8  a  furtlier  development  in  the  same  direction  which  the  Peripatetic  takefl 
In  Stralo. 
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the  vital  pri)tciple,  which  unfolds  itself  in  the  multitude  of  phenom- 
ena as  tlieir  peculiarj  particular  \6yoi  cnrcp/iaTiKoi'  or  fontiative  forces. 
In  this  oi^anic  function,  God  is,  however,  also  the  pur[MJsefully 
creating  and  guiding  Reason,  and  thus  with  regard  to  all  particular 
processes  the  all-ruling  Providence  {wpovota).  The  determination  of 
the  particular  by  the  universe  (which  constitutes  the  dominant 
fundamental  conviction  of  the  Stttics)  is  a  completely  purposeful 
and  rational  order,^  and  forms  as  such  the  highest  norm  (j-o^tos), 
according  to  which  ull  individual  beings  should  direct  themselves  in 
the  development  of  their  activity.' 

Bat  this  allnletermining  *' l:iw  *'  is  for  the  Stoics,  as  it  was  for 
Heraclitus,  likewise  the  all-compelling  power  which,  as  inviolable 
uecettHt'ti/  (dt'ayKi;),  and  so,  as  inevitable  deMiny  (tlfiapfj.fVTj,  fatum), 
brings  forth  every  particular  phenomenon  in  the  unalterable  succes- 
sion of  ciiuses  and  effects.  Nothing  tiikes  place  in  the  world  witli- 
out  a  preceding  cause  (aiTia  Trpunrjyov^Uvjf) j  and  just  by  virtue  of  this 
complete  causal  determination  of  every  particular  does  the  universe 
possess  its  character  of  a  purposeful,  connected  wliole.*  Hence 
^(^hrysippua  combated  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  conception 
^^■f  chance,  and  taught  that  apparent  causelessness  in  a  particular 
^Htent  could  mea.n  only  a  kind  of  causation   hidden   from   human 
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ereeptioHs  even  for  the  most  particular  and  the  least  important 
occurrence,  —  a  conviction  which  naturally  found  expression  also  in 
the  form  that  the  divine  providence  extends  even  to  the  smallest 
events  of  life/  —  the  Stoic  school  agrees  even  verbally  with  Democ- 
tns,  and  is  the  only  school  in  antiquity  which  carried  this  most 
uable  thought  of  the  great  Abderite  through  all  branches  of 
theoretical  science. 

kin  all  other  respects,  indeed,  the  Stoics  stand  in  opposition  to 
emocritufl  and  in  closer  relation  to  Aristotle.  For  while  in  the 
t^^mistic  system  tlie  natural  necessity  of  all  that  comes  to  pass 
«ult8  from  the  motive  impulses  of  individual  things,  with  the 
Stoics  it  flows  immediately  from  the  living  activity  of  the  wholcy  and 


>  Ak  the  Plfttnnic  Timseux  had  already  taught,  §  U,  10. 

•  The  normative  rhanu^ur  iti  the  cnnceplion  of  the  Ingott  appeared  clearly  even 
with  Hfraclitiis  (§  6,  2,  p.  03,  note  5). 

»  Hut,  Df  Fnto,  11.  574.  *  Tb.  7,  572. 

'  Plotarrh  makes  ChryHippn.1  say  {Cnmm.  Not.  'M,  5.  1070)  that  not  even  the 
meanest  Ihint;  can  suKtain  any  other  relation  than  that  wliich  accords  with  the 
decree  of  Zeiw.  f?f.  Cic.  De  Xai.  Dror.  II.  tii'i,  KM.  l>nly  the  oircuin.stAnce 
that  the  .Stoa  limited  the  immettiote  action  nf  ihe  divine  prnvidtmee  to  the  pur- 
pOAefiil  determination  of  the  whole,  and  derived  from  this  that  of  the  particular, 
explains  hucb  modeii  of  cxpreasion  as  the  well-known  Magna  dii  curanty  parva 
ntfftigunt.    Cf.  S  10,  3. 
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as  over  aj^nst  the  reduction  of  all  qualities  tu  quantitatire  differ- 
ences, tliey  held  fast  to  the  reality  of  properties  as  the  peculiar 
forces  of  individual  things,  and  to  qu^ilit-itive  alteration  (dAAmWis, 
in  opposition  to  motion  in  space).  They  directed  their  polemio 
particularly  against  the  purely  mechanical  explanation  of  natural] 
processes  by  pressure  and  imp.ict;  but  in  carrying  out  their  teleoiogyj 
they  sank  from  the  great  conception  of  Aristotle,  who  had  every- 
where emphasised  the  immanent  puri>osiveness  of  the  formations  ini 
which  the  Forms  were  realised,  to  the  consideration  of  the  benefits 
which  flow  from  the  phenomena  of  Nature  to  meet  the  needs  of  ■ 
beings  endowed  with  reason^  '*of  gods  and  men."*  In  particular,>^| 
they  exaggerated,  even  to  rirliculous  l*hiliHtiiiisni,the  demonstration^ 
of  the  manner  in  which  heaven  and  earth  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
are  arranged  with  such  maguitioent  adajAation/or  fnan,* 

3.  In  all  these  theoretical  views,  and  just  in  these,  the  Epi^irfiant^ 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Stoics.  With  the  Epicureans,  em-< 
ployment  with  metaphysical  and  physical  problems  hail  in  general 
only  the  negative  purpose*  of  setting  aside  the  ndigious  ideas-^. 
through  which  the  quiet  self-enjoyment  of  the  wise  man  might  be^| 
disturbed.  Hence  it  was  the  chief  concern  of  Epicurus  to  exclude 
from  the  explanation  of  Nature  every  element  that  would  allow  a 
goremment  of  the  world,  guided  by  universal  ends,  to  appear  as 
even  possible;  hence,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Epieureau  view  of  tha^ 
world  was  absolutely  lacking  in  a  |>o8itive  principle.  This  explaini 
the  fact  that  Epicurus,  at  le^ast,  had  only  a  sceptical  shrug  of  tht 
shoulders  for  all  questions  of  natural  science  from  which  no  practit 
advantage  was  to  be  gained;  and  tliough  many  of  his  later  discipli 
seem  to  have  been  less  limited,  and  to  have  thouglit  more  sciei 
tifically,  the  ruts  of  the  schoid's  opinion  were  worn  too  deep  to 
allow  the  attainment  of  essentially  broader  aims.  The  more  the 
theological  coneei)ti(m  of  Nature  ftirmt-d,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
common  ground  on  whicli  A(Mdcnuo-,  Peripatetic,  aud  Stoic  doctrines 
met  in  syncretistic  blending,  the  more  Epicureanism  insisted  upon 
its  isolated  stan(li>i>int  of  neg-ation ;  theoretically^  it  was  essentially 
aiUl-ieleologicaly  and  in  this  respect  brought  forth  notliing  iKisitive.    ^J 

It  was  successful  only  in  combating  the  anthropological  excreft^^f 
oences  to  which  the  tcleulogical  view  of  the  world  led,  especially 


.'  CIc.  Df  Fin.  in.  20,  07  ;  />«  Xat.  Ji^or.  11.  63  ff. 

^  If  .me  initiht  trust  Xeiiopbon's  MemorahiWtt  die  Stoics  had  in  this  no  less 
ft  man  than  Sooratca  as  tli(*irprede(!«Hi«or;  yet  Jt  seems  that  even  in  this  accoiiiiL, 
which  Ls  tincturt'd  with  Cyniciom  if  not  worked  ovlt  from  the  Stoic  point  of 
view  (Krohn),  tho  general  faith  of  Socratoa  in  a  purp<»*eful  guiding  of  the  woiid 
by  divine  providence  has  dest^ended  into  the  petty.  C.f.  §  8,  6. 
*  Diog.  Lacrt.  X.  \Vi ;  I's.  p.  74. 
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■with  the  Stoics,*  —  a  task  which  was  undoubtedly  not  so  very  diffi- 
cult,—  but  to  create  from  principles  a  counter-theory  it  was  not  pre- 
pared. Epicurus,  indeed,  availed  himself  far  this  purpose  of  the 
external  data  of  the  materialistic  metaphysics,  as  he  was  able  to 
receive  them  from  Democritus ;  but  he  was  far  from  attaining  the 
latter's  scientific  height.  He  could  follow  the  great  Atomist  only 
so  far  as  to  believe  that  he  himself  also,  for  explaining  the  worlil, 
needed  nothing  more  than  empty  space  and  the  corporeal  particles 
moving  within  it,  countless  in  number,  infinitely  varied  in  form  and 
size,  and  indivisible;  and  to  their  motion,  impact,  and  pre.ssure  he 
traced  all  cosmic  processes,  and  all  things  and  systems  of  things 
(worlds)  which  arise  and  again  perish,  thereby  seeking  to  deduce 
all  qualitative  differences  from  these  purely  rpiuntitative  relatione.* 
He  accepted,  accordingly,  the  purely  vievhaukal  conception  of  nat- 
ural processes,  but  denied  expressly  their  unconditioned  and  excep- 
tionless necessity.  The  doctrine  of  Demonritiis,  therefore,  passed 
over  to  the  Epicureans  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  Atoinisiu  and  luechan- 
iam;  with  regard  to  the  much  deeper  and  more  valuable  principle 
of  the  universal  reign  of  law  in  Nature,  his  legacy,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  passed  \jo  the  Stoics. 

Meanwhile,  just  this  peculiar  relation  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Epicurean  ethics  and  with  the  decisive  influence 
which  that  exercised  upon  their  physics ;  indeed,  one  may  say  that 
the  individualising  tendency  taken  by  the  ethical  reflection  of  the 
post- Aristotelian  age  found  its  most  adequate  metaphysics  just  in 
the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  To  a  morals,  whinh  had  for  its  essential 
content  the  independence  of  the  iiidividuLLl  and  his  withdrawal 
upon  himself,  a  view  of  the  world  must  have  been  welcome  which 
regarded  the  prime  constituents  of  reality  as  completely  independ- 
ent, both  of  each  other  and  of  a  single  force,  and  regarded  their 
activity  as  determined  solely  by  themselves."  Now  the  doctrine  of 
Democritus  which  taught  the  inevitable,  natural  necessity  of  all 
that  comes  to  pass,  contains  unmistakably  a  (Heraclitic)  element 
which  removes  this  autonomy  of  individual  things,  and  just  to  their 
adoption  of  this  element  did  the  Stoics  owo  the  fin^t  (cf.  §  14,  5) 
that  their  ethics  outgrew  the  one-sided  Cynic  presupiHJsitions  with 
which  they  started.  It  is  all  the  more  comprehensible  that  Epi- 
curus let  just  this  element  full  away ;   and   his  ctmception  of  the 


>  Cf.  fHp^H-ially  LucfPt.  D^  JUr.  Sat.  I.  1021  ;  V.  Ifi6;  DSog.  Laert.  X.  07. 
«Sexl.  Kmp.  Adv.  Math.  X.  4J. 

'  Thufi  Kpiouni.-*  KnmniU-d  his  rti-viatir>n  from  Dcmocritus's  explanation  of  ihe 
irld  by  an  appeal  to  human  freetlnm  of  Uie  will.     Cf.  §  lU,  and  aUo  the  oitA- 
iii  Zeller  IV.»  408,  1  [Eng.  tr.  Stoics,  etc.,  p.  446]. 
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world  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Stoa  is  characterised  preciselj 
by  this,  that  while  the  latter  regarded  every  individual  as  deteNfl 
mined  by  the  whole,  he  rather  regarded  the  whole  as  a  product  of 
originally  existing  and  likewise  originally  functioning  individual 
things.     His  doctrine  is  in  every  respect  consistent  Atomitin. 

Thus  the  system  of  Demooritus  had  the  misfortune  to  l>e  prop^ 
g  ited  for  traditions  of  antiquity,  and  so  also  for  those  of  tlie  Middle 
Ages^  in  a  system  which  indeed  ret^iined  his  Atomistic  view,  looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  exclusive  reality  of  quantitative  relations 
and  of  the  mechanical  conception  of  the  cosmic  processes,  but 
set  annlG  his  thought  of  Nature  as  a  connected  whole,  regulated  by 
law. 

4.   Following  this  latter  direction,  Epicurus  gave  a  new  form  tt' 
the   doctrine  of   the  origin  of  the  world  maintained  by  Atomism.' 
In   contrast   with    what   had   been  already  seen,  perhaps  by   the^ 
Pythagoreans,  but,  at  all  events,  by  Democritus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle^H 
that  in  space  in  itstdf  tliere  is  no  other  direction  than  that  from 
the  centre  toward  the  periphery,  and  the  reverse,  he  appeals  to  the 
declaration  of  the  senses,'  —  agreeably  to  his  doctrine  of  knowl- 
edge,—  accoixling  to  which  there  is  an  absolute  up  and  down,  and 
maintiiins  that  the  atoms  were  all  originally  in  motion  from  above 
downward  by  virtue  of  their  weight     But,  in  order  to  derive  the 
origination  of  atom  groups  from  this  universal  rain  of  atoms,  hea 
assumed  that  some  of  them  hiul  voluntarily  deviated  from  the  directf^| 
lino  of  fall.     From  this  deviation  were  explained  the  impacts,  the 
grouping  of  atoms,   and,  ultimately,  the  whirling  motions  which 
lead  to  the  formation  of  worlds,  and  which  the  old  Atomism  had 
deriveil  from  the  meeting  of  atoms  which  were  moving  about  in  an- 
unordered  manner.* 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  after  he  bad  in  this  way  spoiled 
the  inticr  coherence  of  the  doctrine  of  Democritus,  Epicurus  re- 
nounced the  voluntary  choice  of  the  atoms  as  a  means  for  the 
further  explanation  of  the  individual  processes  of  Nature,  and  from 
the  point  when  the  whirling  motion  of  the  atom-complexes  seemed 
to  him  to  be  explained,  allowed  only  the  principle  of  mechanical 
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t  P8.-Hut.   Plac.  1.  ,3;  Dox.  D.  285;  Cic.  Df  Ftn.  t.  6,  17;  Guyau,  MoraU 

ttSpic.  74. 

*  niog.  Laert.  X.  00. 

'  Cf.  $  4,  9.  It  scorns  that  later  Epicureans  who  held  fast  to  the  sensuous 
baaU  of  this  Wea  ami  yet  would  exclude  the  vcilunlary  action  of  the  atoms  and 
carry  out  more  thoroughly  the  Dfiimrritir  thnuj^hl  of  Nature^H  conformity  to 
Ihw,  hit  upou  the  plan  of  I'xplaiiiinf;  the  ^roiifMng  (Mf>otffn6t)  of  t^e  aUuuB  on 
the  hypothesis  Uiat  the  more  mafwivo  fell  faster  in  empty  space  than  the  *' lighter"; 
al  leaat,  Lucreltiui  combatfi  kuoIi  thcuriee  (De  Her.  Nat.  It.  225  ft). 
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necessity  to  stand.'  lie  used,  therefore,  the  voluntary'  self-dotermi- 
natioD  of  the  atoms  only  as  a  principle  to  explain  the  btijiuning  of 
a  whirling  motion  which  afterwards  went  on  jmrely  mecliauically. 
He  used  it,  therefore,  just  as  Anaxagoras  used  his  force-matter,  vov% 
(cf.  p.  62).  For  upon  this  metaphysical  substructure  Kjiieurus 
erected  a  physical  theory  which  acknowledged  only  the  mechanics 
of  atoms  as  explanation  for  all  phenomena  of  Nature  without  any 
exception^  and  cairied  this  out,  for  organisms  especially,  by  employ- 
ing for  the  explanation  of  their  pur^vosive  formation  the  Empedo- 
clean  thought  of  the  survival  of  the  Ht. 

Lastly,  the  Bemocritic  principle  of  natural  necessity  asserts  itself 
in  the  system  of  Epicurus  in  his  assumption  that  in  the  continuous 
arising  and  perishing  of  the  worlds  which  become  formed  by  the 
asBemblages  of  atoms,  every  possible  combination,  and  thus  every 
form  of  world-construction,  must  ultimately  repeat  itself.  This 
was  proved  in  a  manner  which  would  now  \w  put  upon  the  l)asis  of 
the  theory  of  probabilities,  and  tlie  result  of  this  repetition  was 
held  to  be,  that  considering  the  intinitude  of  time.,  nothing  can 
happen  which  has  not  alreaxly  existed  in  the  same  way.'  In  this 
do«'trine,  again,  Epicurus  agrees  with  the  Stoics,  who  taught  a  plu- 
rality of  worlds,  not  co-existent,  but  following  one  another  in  time, 
and  yet  found  themselves  forced  to  maintain  that  these  must  be 
always  completely  alike,  even  to  the  last  detail  of  particular  forma- 
tion and  pai-ticular  events.  As  the  world  proceeds  forth  from  the 
divine  primitive  tire,  so  it  is  each  time  ttikcu  back  again  into  the 
same  after  a  predetennined  period:  and  then  when  after  the  world- 
conflagration  the  primitive  power  begins  the  construction  of  a  new 
world,  this  ^mtu  (Nature),  which  remains  eternally  the  Banie,  unfolds 
itself  again  and  again  in  the  same  manner,  in  corrcapondence  with 
its  own  rationality  and  nec-essity.  This  return  of  all  things  {-nxxhy- 
ytyuria  or  itiro*caTaoTa(Ti<; )  appears,  accordingly,  as  a  necessary  con- 
BfM]uence  of  the  two  alternative  conceptions  of  the  Stoicsi  Xoyoc  and 

tlfJUlpfJLtVJf. 

5.  The  theoretical  ideas  of  these  two  main  schools  of  later  an- 
tiquity are  accordingly  at  one  only  in  being  completely  material- 


I  Hence  \a  a  ccrlAiii  sense  ii  might  be  said,  from  the  stAndpoInt  of  present 
crilicircm,  llml  tbt?  difference  between  IH-riKXTHuM  ami  KpicuniH  was  only  a  rfla- 
tlve  one.  The  former  tfRurds  a«  an  unt-xplaitiril  priitiitive  fact  the  direction 
which  each  atom  has  fmm  the  bef^iimin^,  the  latter  regards  a.s  an  unexplained 
primitive  fact  a  voluntary'  deviation,  taking;  place  at  some  point  of  lime,  from  a 
direoUnn  of  fall  which  is  uniform  f or  alK  The  es.siniial  dlfterenoe,  however,  ia 
that  with  Demorriitui  this  primitive  faci  i^  something  timele»t.s.  while  with 
Bpicunu  it  i^  a  single  voluntary  art  orrurring  in  time,  an  a<*l  which  is  expressly 
OOmpaBed  with  the  CAiLseie.ssseir-determinatiun  of  the  humim  will  (of,  §  It}). 

■  PIuL  in  Kuset.  Doz.  I).  6»1.  lU  ;  Us.  Fr.  2t»6. 
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Utic,  and  it  \ras  just  in  opposition  to  Plato  aud  Aristotle  t 
they  expressly  em)>hasised  this  position  of  theirs.  Both  maintai 
that  the  real  (ra  ovra),  because  it  manifests  itself  in  action  aud 
passion  (irouti*  Ktu  ira(r;^ai'),  can  be  only  corporeal;  the  Epicureans 
declared  only  empty  space  to  be  incorporeal.  On  the  contrary, 
they  combated  the  {Plat<?nic)  view  that  the  properties  of  bodies 
are  something  incorporeal  )*er  ae  {tcaS'  invro),^  and  the  Stoics  even 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  even  the  qualities,  forces,  and  rela- 
tions of  things,  which  present  themselves  in  changing  modes  in. 
connection  with  things  and  yet  as  actual  or  real,  are  "bodies 
and  with  a  mode  of  thought  which  reminds  us  of  the  coming 
going  of  the  homoi<»meria*  with  Anaxagoras,*  they  regarded  the 
presence  and  change  of  properties  in  things  as  a  kind  of  inter- 
mixture of  these  bo<lie8  with  others,  a  view  from  which  resulted 
the  theory  of  the  universal  mingling  and  reciprocal  interpenetratiou 
of  all  bodies  (itpacrtc  &'  oXwi'). 

In  carrj'ing  out  tlie  materialistic  theory  the  Epicureans  prod 
scan:ely  anything  new  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Stoic  dootrine  of  Ni 
shows  a  number  of  new  views,  which  are  interesting  not  only  in 
tliemselves,  but  also  as  having  marked  out  the  essential  lines  for, 
the  idea  of  the  world  held  during  the  following  centuries. 

First  of  all,  in  the  Stoic  system  the  two  antitheses,  which  we 
to  be  removed  or  identified  in  the  conception  of  Nature  as  one,  agar 
part  company.  The  divine  primitive  essence  divides  into  the  acti 
and  the  passive,  into  force  and  matter.  As  force,  the  deity  is 
or  warm,  vital  breath,  pneutna  ;  as  matter,  it  changes  itself  out  of 
moist  vapour  (air)  |)artly  into  water,  partly  into  earth.  Thus  tire  is 
the  soul,  and  the  ** moist"  is  the  bwly,  of  the  World-god;  and  yet 
Iho  two  form  a  single  being,  identical  within  itself.  While  the 
Stoics  thus  attach  themselves,  in  their  doctrine  of  the  transmuta- 
tion and  re-transmntation  of  substances,  to  Ileracrlitus,  and  in  their 
characterisation  of  the  four  elements  principally  to  Aristotle,  aud 
follow  Aristotle  also  in  the  main  in  their  exposition  of  the  world- 
structure  and  of  the  purposive  system  of  its  movements,  the  most 
important  thing  in  their  physics  is  doubtless  the  doctrine  of  the 
pneuma.  | 

God  us  creative   reason    (Xoyoc  <nrc/>/AaTiKo{)    is  this   warm   vitil' 
breath,  the  formative  tire-mind  which  }>cnetratcs  all  things  and  is 

>  DIog.  Uert.  X.  B7.  1 

«  Hut.  C.  Not.  60.  1085. 

■  A  BimilAr  materialisms  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  nf  IrteaA  (IMat.  Fhtrdo,  103), 
which  reminds  ma  uf  An»xaf!oraft.  wa.<i  apparpntly  wnrkrd  out  by  Eudoxos,  who 
bvloiiRi'tl  I't  (III*  Arailemv  Cp.  1<>H).  AKhI.  Mfl.  1.0.901  a  17,  and  also  Alex. 
Aphr.  Sdkul.  in  ArUl.  hl^  u  12. 
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dominant  in  them  as  their  active  principle;  he  is  the  universe 
regarded  as  an  animate  being,  spontaneously  in  motion  within 
itself,  and  purposefully  and  regularly  developed.  All  this  is 
comprehended  by  the  Stoics  in  the  conception  of  the  TnC/io,'  an 
extraordinarily  condensed  conception,  full  of  relations,  —  an  idea 
in  whiuh   suggestions  from    Tler.irlitua  (X^o^),  Anaxagoras  (kov?), 

ogenes  of  ApoUonia  {tlrjp),  DtMiiui-ritud  (Hre-atoms),  and  not  least 

e   Peripatetic  natural   philosophy  and  physiology,  became  intri- 

tely  combined.* 

6.  The  most  effective  element  in  this  combination  proved  to  be 
the  analogy  between  macrocosm,  and  microcoamt  universe  and  man, 
whirh  the  Stoics  adopted  from  Aristotle.  The  individual  soul,  also, 
the  vital  force  of  the  body,  which  holds  toRcther  and  rules  the  flesh, 
is  fiery  breath,  pneuma;  but  all  the  individual  forces  which  are 
active  in  the  members  and  control  thi-ir  purposive  functions,  are 
also  such  vital  minds  or  spirits  {spiritua  auimalHH),  In  the  human 
and  the  animal  organism  the  ai'tivity  of  the  pneuma  apj)ears  con- 
ected  with  the  blood  and  its  circulation;  nevertheless,  the  pneuma 

elf  — just  because  it  is  also  a  lx)dy,  said  Chrysippus*  —  is  sep- 
arable in  detail  from  the  lower  elements  whicli  it  animates,  and  this 
separation  tiikes  place  in  death. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  individual  soul,  as  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  universal  Wurld-soul^  is  completely  determined  in  its 
nature  and  its  activity  by  this  World-soul;  it  is  consubstantial  with 
the  divine  I'neuma  and  dependent  upon  it.  Just  for  this  reason  the 
World-reason,  the  Aoyoc,  is  for  the  soul  the  highest  law  (cf.  above, 
§  14,  3).  The  soul's  independence  is  therefore  only  une  that  is 
limited  by  time,  and  in  any  case  it  is  its  ultimate  destiny  to  be 
en  back  into  the  divine  AU-mind  at  the  universal  conflagration 
f  the  world.  With  regard  to  the  continuance  of  this  independence, 
I.e.  as  to  the  extent  of  individual  immortality,  various  views  were 
current  in  the  school;  some  recognised  the  duration  of  all  souls 
until  the  time  of  the  universal  conflagration,  others  reserved  this 
for  the  wise  only. 

As  now  the  one  Pneiuna  of  the  universe  (whose  seat  was  located 
by  the  Stoics  sometimes  in  heaven,  sometimes  in  the  sun,  sometimes 
in  the  midst  of  the  world)  pours  itself  forth  into  all  things  na 
animating  force,  so  the  ruling  part  of  the  individual  soul  (to  7y«MO" 
ruciW or  Xoytir/ioc)  in  whicli  dwell  ideas,  judgments,  and  impulses,  and 
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ast  whose  seat  the  heart  wafi  assumed,  was  regarded  as  extending  il 
particular  ramificatious  throughout  the  whole  body,  like  the  ^armti 
of  a  |)olyp."  Of  such  particular  **pneumata"  the  Stoa  assumed 
seven, — the  five  senses,  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  the  reproductive 
power.  As  the  unity  of  the  divine  Trimitive  Being  dwells  in  the 
universe,  so  the  individual  i>er3onality  lives  in  the  body. 

It  is  characteristic  that  the  Epicureans  could  entirely  adoj»t 
this  external  apparatus  of  psychological  views.  For  them,  too,  tU^H 
soul  —  which  according  to  DemMcritus  consists  of  the  finest  atoms  — 
is  a  fiery,  atmospheric  breiith  (they  apply  likewise  the  term 
"pneuma");  but  they  see  iu  this  breath  something  that  is  intro- 
duced into  the  body  from  without,  something  hehl  fast  by  the  body 
and  mechanically  connected  with  it,  which  in  death  is  forthwith 
scattered.  They  also  distinguish  between  the  rational  and  the 
irrational  part  of  the  soul,  without,  however,  being  able  to  attribute 
to  the  former  the  metaphysical  dignity  which  it  acquired  in  the  Stoic 
theory.  Here,  too,  their  doctrine  is,  on  the  whole,  insufficient 
dependent. 

7.    In   accordance   with   the    pantheistic   presupjKwition   of 
system,  the  metiiphysics  and    physics   of   the    Stoics    form  also 
theology,  a  systt^m  of  nutnntl  religion  based  on  scientific  demonstra>^ 
tiou,  and  this  found  also  poetic  presentations  in  the  school,  such 
the  hymn  of  Cle:iiitlt«s.     Epicureattittnij  on   the  contniry,  is  in  ita 
whol:^  nature  4inti-rf>ii(jioun.     It  takes  throui^hout  the  standpoint  of 
"  Enlightenment/-  that  religion  has  been  overcome  by  science,  and 
that  it  is  the  task  and  triumph  of  wisdom  to  put  aside  the  phantoms 
of  superstition  which  have  grown  out  of  fear  and  ignorance.     The 
poet  of  this  school  tlepicts  in    grotesque  outlines  the  evils  which 
religion  brought  on  man,  and  sings  the  glory  of  their  conquest  by 
scientific  kuowluiige.'     It  is  all  the  more  amusing  that  the  Epicurean       , 
theory  itself  fell  to  depicting  a  mythology  of  its  own  which  it  r^^| 
gardud  as  harmless.     It  believed  that  a  certain  degree  of  truth  must^^ 
attach  to  the  universal  faith  in  gods,*  but  it  found  that  this  correct 
idea  was  disfigured  by  false^  assumptions.     These  it  sought  in  the 
myths  which  feigned  a  participation  of  the  go<ls  in  human  life,  and 
an   interference  on    their  part   in  the   course  of  things;  even  the] 
Stoics*  belief  in  Trovidence  ap{>eared  to  them  iu  this  re8i>ect  as  but 
a  refined  illusion.     Epirurus,  therefore,  —  following  Democritiis  ii^^J 
his  doctrine  of  the  eidola,  or  images  (§  10,4),  —  saw  iu  the  godl^f 
giant  forms  resembling  men,  who  lead  a  blessed  life  of  contemplation 
and   s|)iritual  intercourse  in  the  intermediate  spaces   between  the 
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worlds  {iiUermundia)^  undisturbed  by  the  change  of  events^  and 
unconcerned  as  to  the  destiny  of  lower  beings ;  and  thus  this  doc- 
trine, also,  is  fundamentally  only  the  attempt  of  Epicureanism  to 
put  in  mythological  form  its  ideal  of  lesthetio  self-enjoyuient. 

8.  It  was  in  an  entirely  different  way  that  the  ideas  of  the 
popular  religion  were  fitted  into  the  Stoic  metaphysics.  Whereas, 
up  to  this  time  in  the  development  of  Greek  thought  philosoph- 
ical theology  had  separated  itself  farther  and  farther  from  the 
iuiligenous  mythology,  we  meet  hen»,  for  the  first  time,  the 
systematic  attempt  to  bring  natural  and  positive  religion  into 
harmony.  Accordingly,  when  the  Stoics,  also,  yielded  to  the  need  of 
recognising  tlie  warrant  of  ideas  universally  present  throughout  the 
human  race  (cf.  §  17,  4),  their  pneuma  doctrine  offered  them  not 
only  a  welcome  instrument,  but  suggestions  that  were  determitmtive. 
For  consideration  of  the  universe  must  teach  them  that  the  divine 
"World-power  has  evidently  taken  on  mightier  forms  and  those  of 
more  vigorous  life  than  individual  human  souls;  and  so,  beside  the 
one  deity  without  beginning  and  end,  whieh  for  the  most  part  they 
designated  as  Zeus,  a  great  number  of  ^'godn  that  had  come  into  exuU- 
encej*  made  their  appearance.  To  these  the  Stoics,  as  Plato  and 
[  Aristotle  had  already  done,  reckoned  first  of  all  the  stars,  which 
^Hbey  too  honoured  as  higher  intelligences  and  especially  pure  for- 
^^roations  of  the  primitive  fire,  ami  further,  the  personifications  of 
I  other  natural  forees  in  whieh  the  power  of  Providence,  benevolent 
to  man,  reveals  itself.  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  understand 
bow  an  extensive  interpretation  of  myths  was  the  order  of  the  day 
in  the  Stoic  scho4)l,  seeking  to  iucorpoi-ate  the  jiopular  figures  in  its 
metaphysical  system  by  all  kinds  of  allegories.  In  addition  to  this 
there  was  an  equally  welcome  use  of  the  Euemeristic  theory,  which 
not  only  explained  and  justified  the  deification  of  prominent  men, 
but  taught  also  to  consider  the  demons  sacred,  as  the  guardian 
spirits  of  individual  men. 

Thus  the  Stoic  world  became  peopled  with  a  whole  host  of  higher 
and  lower  gods,  but  they  all  appeared  as  ultimately  but  emanations  of 
the  one  highest  WnrM-power,  —  as  the  subordinate  powers  or  forces 
which,  themselves  determined  by  the  universal  Pneuma,  were  con- 
ceived of  as  the  niling  spirits  of  the  world's  life.  They  formed, 
therefore,  for  the  faith  of  the  Stoics,  the  mediating  organs,  which 
represent,  each  in  its  realm,  the  vital  force  and  Providence  of  the 
World-reason,  and  to  them  the  piety  of  the  Stoics  turned  in  the 
forms  of  worship  of  positive  religion.  The  polytheism  of  the  popular 
faith  was  thus  philosophieally  re-established,  and  taken  up  as  an 
integnuit  constiturut  into  metaphysical  pantheism. 
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In  connection  with  this  scientific  reconatruction  of  pofiitive 
ligion  stands  the  theoretical  justificatioD  of  divination  iu  the  8toi( 
system  where  it  awakem^d  gn^at  interest,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
men  like  Panietius,  who  thought  more  coolly.     The  intcroonueetion 
and  providentially  governed  unity  of  the  world's  processes  was  held  to 
show  itself  —  as  one  form  of  manifrsfcition  —  in  the  possibility  that^^ 
different  things  and  processes  which  stand  iu  no  direct  causal  rela-^B 
tion  to  one  another,  may  yet  point  to  one  another  by  delicate  rela- 
tions^ and  therefore  be  able  to  serve  as  signs  for  one  another.      The 
human  soul  is  capable  of  understaniling  these  by  virtue  of  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  all-ruling  Pneuma,  but  for  the  full  interpretation 
of  such  ecstatic  revelations  the  art  and  science  of  diviuation^  restingj 
u|K)n  exj)erienoe,  must  l>e  added.     On  this  basis  Stoicism  regardedJ 
itself  as  strong  enough  to  elaborate  philosophically  all  the  divination 
of  the  ancient  world.     This  was  especially  true  of  its  younger  repre- 
seututives,  and  in  particular,  as  it  seems,  of  Posidonius. 
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§  16.   The  Freedom  of  the  Will  and  the  Perfection  of  the  World 

The  sharp  definition  of  the  contrasted  mechanical  and  teleological 
views  of  the  world,  and  especially  the  difference  in  the  conceptional 
forms  in  whidi  the  thought,  common  to  a  certain  extent,  of  Nature's 
universal  conformity  to  law  had  l>een  develoj>ed,  led,  in  connection 
with  the  ethical  postulates  and  presuppositions  which  controlled 
the  thought  of  the  time,  to  two  nt-w  [►roblems,  which  from  the 
beginning  liatl  various  complications.  These  were  the  problems  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will  and  of  the  goodness  and  i>erfection 
of  the  world.  Both  problems  grew  out  of  contradictions  which 
made  their  appearance  between  moral  needs  and  just  those  meta- 
physical theories  which  had  W^en  formed  to  satisfy  those  needs. 

1.  The  proper  home  for  the  fonnatitm  of  these  new  problems 
was  the  Stoic  system,  and  they  may  be  understood  as  the  nec^ssaiy 
consequence  of  a  deep  and  ultimately  irreconcilable  antagonism  b&» 
tween  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system.  These  principles  are 
metaphifaicnl  monism  and  ethical  dualism.  The  fundamental  moral 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  according  to  which  man  should  overcome  the 
world  iu  his  own  impulses  by  virtue,  prnsupposes  an  anthropological 
duality,  an  opposition  in  human  nature  in  accordance  with  which 
reason  stands  over  against  a  aeiiHuous  naturf  contrary  to  reawtt. 
Without  this  antithesis  the  whole  Stoic  ethics  is  ready  to  falL  The 
metaphysical  doctrine,  however,  by  which  the  command  of  reason 
in  man  is  to  be  explained,  postulates  such  an  unrestricted  and  all- 
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eontrolling  reality  of  the  World-reason  that  the  reality  of  wh4at  is 
contrary  to  reason,  either  in  man  or  in  the  course  of  the  world, 
cannot  be  united  therewith.  From  tliis  source  grew  the  two  ques- 
tions which  since  then  have  never  ceaaetl  to  employ  man's  critical 
investigation,  although  all  essential  points  of  view  that  can  come 
into  consideration  in  the  case  were  more  or  less  clearly  illumined  at 
that  time. 

2.  The  oonception.s  which  form  the  presuppositions  for  the  prob- 
lem of  freedom  lie  ready  at  hand  in  the  ethical  reflections  uu  the 
voluntary  nature  of  wrongdoing,  which  were  begun  by  Socrates 
and  brought  to  a  preliminary  concIusir>n  by  AriBtotle  in  a  brilliant 
investigation.*  The  motives  of  these  thoughts  are  ethical  through- 
out, and  the  domain  in  which  they  move  is  exclusively  psychologi- 
cal. The  question  at  issue  is  hence  essentiiilly  that  of  freedom  of 
choice,  and  while  the  reality  of  this  is  doubtless  affirmed  upon  the 
basis  of  immediate  feeling,  and  with  reference  to  man's  conscious- 
ness of  his  responsibility,  difficulty  arises  only  in  consequence  of 
the  intellectualistic  conception  of  Socrates,  wlxo  brought  the  will 
into  complete  dependence  ui)on  insight.  This  difficulty  develops 
primarily  in  the  double  meaning  of  "  freiMlom,"  or,  as  it  is  here  still 
culled,  "  vohiiitariness  "  (iKovtrtov),  an  anibii^aiity  which  has  since 
been  repeated  again  and  agJiin  in  tlie  most  variously  shifted  forms. 
According  to  Socrates,  all  ethically  wrong  action  proceeds  from  a 
wrong  view — a  view  clouded  by  desires.  He  who  thus  acts  does 
not  "  know,"  therefore,  what  he  is  didng,  and  in  this  sense  he  acta 
involuntarily.*  That  is,  only  the  wise  miin  is  free ;  the  wicked  is 
ntit  free.'  From  this  ethiatl  conception  of  freedom,  however,  the 
psi/choloffical  conception  of  freedom  —  i.e.  the  nonception  of  freedom 
of  choice  as  the  ability  to  decide  between  ditferent  motives  —  must 
be  carefully  separated.  Whether  Socrates  did  this  is  a  question  ;  * 
at  all  events,  it  was  done  by  Plato.  The  hitter  expressly  affirmed 
man*s  freedom  of  choice,*  appealing  to  his  responsibility,  —  a  psycho- 
logical decision  on  essentially  ethical  grounds,  —  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  held  fast  to  the  Socratic  doctrine  that  the  wicked  man  acts 
^voluntarily,  i.e.  is  ethically  not  free.  He  even  connects  the  two 
!Ctly  when  he  develops  the  thought '  that  man  may  sink  into  the 
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oomlition  of  ethical  nou- freedom  by  his  own  fault,  and,  therefore, 
with  psvcbological  freedom. 

With  ArintoUej  who  separated  himself  farther  from  the  Socrati 
intellectualism,  the  psychological  cuncepttun  of  freedom  corned  o\ 
more  clearly  and  independently.  He  proceeds  from  the  position^ 
that  ethical  qnalitication  in  general  is  applicable  only  in  the  case  o| 
*'  voluntary  '*  actions,  and  discusses  in  the  first  place  the  prejudiet 
which  this  voluntariness  sustains,  partly  from  external  force  (fita)- 
and  psychical  compulsion,  and  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  matterJ 
That  at^ion  only  is  completely  voluntary  which  has  its  origin  in  th<|^ 
personality  itself,  and  of  which  tlie  relations  are  fully  known.'  Th< 
whole  investigation '  is  maiuUuned  from  the  standpoint  of  responsi 
bility,  and  the  discovered  conception  of  voluntariness  is  designed  tOj 
lead  to  the  conception  of  accountability.  It  contains  within  itself 
the  characteristics  of  external  freedom  of  action,  and  of  a  conception 
of  the  situation  uucloudeil  by  any  deception.  But,  on  this  accounty^| 
it  must  be  still  further  restricted,  for  among  his  voluntary  acts  i 
man  can  be  held  accountable  for  those  only  that  proceed  from  a 
choice  {vpoatptxrit).^  FreedUym  of  choice,  therefore,  which  proceeds 
by  reflecting  upon  ends  as  well  as  upon  means,  is  the  condition  ot^m 
ethical  accountability.  H 

Aristotle  avoided  a  farther  entrance  upon  the  psychology  of 
motivation  and  upon  the  determining  causes  of  this  choice;  he  con- 
tents himself  with  establishing  the  |>osition  that  the  persooaUty 
itself  is  the  sufficient  reason  for  the  actions*  which  are  ascribed  to 
it;  and  to  this  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  choice  his  school,  and 
especially  Theophrastus,  who  composed  a  treatise  of  his  own  oa 
freedom,  held  fast. 

3.  On  this  same  basis  wo  find  also  the  StoicM^  in  so  far  as  purely 
ethical  considerations  are  concerned.  Precisely  that  lively  feeling 
of  responsibility  which  characterises  their  morals  demanded  of  them 
the  reeognitiuu  of  this  free  choice  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and 
they  sought  therefore  t4i  maintain  this  in  every  way. 

Their  position  became  critical,  however,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  their  metaphysics,  with  its  doctrine  of  fate  and  providence, 
drove  them  beyond  this  attitude.  For  since  this  theory  of  fate 
made  man,,  like  all  other  creatures,  determined  in  all  his  external 
and  internal  formation  and  in  all  that  he  does  and  suffers,  by  the 
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all-animating  World-power,  personality  ceased  to  be  the  true  ground 
(^x4)  of  his  actions,  and  these  appeared  to  be,  like  all  else  that 
occurs,  but  the  predetermined  and  unavoidably  necessary  operations 
of  the  God-Nature,  lu  fa<:t,  the  Stoa  did  uot  shrink  from  this 
extreme  consequence  of  determinism;  ou  tlie  contrary,  Chrysippua 
heaped  up  proof  on  proof  for  this  doctrine.  He  based  it  upon  the 
princij)le  of  sufficient  reason  (cf.  above,  §  15,  2)  ;  he  showed  that 
only  by  presupposing  this  could  the  currectness  of  judgments  con- 
cerning the  future  he.  maintained,  siuce  a  criterion  for  their  truth  or 
falsity  is  given  only  if  the  matter  is  already  determined;'  he  also 
gave  to  this  argument  the  changed  form,  that  since  only  the 
necessary  can  be  known,  and  not  that  which  is  still  undecided,  the 
foreknowledge  of  the  gods  makes  necessary  the  assumption  of  deter- 
minism; he  even  did  not  scorn  to  adduce  the  fulfilment  of  predic- 
tions as  a  welcome  argument. 

In  this  doctrine,  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Stoic  doctrine 
of  the  logos,  was  completely  consistent,  the  oppDiients  of  the  system 
saw  of  course  a  decided  denial  of  freedom  of  the  will,  and  of  the 
criticisms  which  the  system  experienced  this  was  perhaps  the 
most  frequent  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  incisive.  Among 
the  numerous  attacks  the  best  known  is  the  so-called  iynava  ratio,  t>r 
"lazy  reason  "  {apyot  Aoyo?),  which  from  the  claitn  of  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  of  future  events  draws  the  fatalistic  conclusion  that 
one  should  await  them  inactively,  ^ — an  attack  whiuli  Chrysippus 
did  not  know  how  to  avoid  exL^ept  by  the  aid  of  very  forced  distinc- 
tions.* The  Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  concerned  themselves  to  show 
that  in  spite  of  this  determinism,  and  rather  exactly  by  virtue  of  it, 
man  remains  the  cause  of  his  actions  in  the  sense  tliat  he  is  to  be 
made  responsible  for  them.  Ou  the  basis  of  a  distinction  ^  between 
main  and  accessory  causes  (which,  moreover,  reminds  us  throughout 
of  the  Platonic  oTtuw  and  ^waiVtov)  Chrysippus  showed  that  every 
decision  of  the  will  does  indeed  necessarUy  follow  from  the  co-opera- 
tion of  man  with  bis  environment,  but  that  just  here  the  outer 
circumstances  are  only  the  accessory  causes,  while  the  assent  pro- 
ceeding from  the  personality  is  the  main  cause,  and  to  this  account- 
ability applies.  While,  however,  this  voluntarily  acting  ijytfioviKw, 
or  ruling  faculty  of  man,  is  <letermined  from  the  universal  Pneuma, 
this  Pneuma  takes  on   in   every  separate   being   a   sclf-subsistent 


*  Cic.  Dr  Fnio,  10,  20,    So  far  aA  concerns  dbjunctiTe  propositions  Kpicunu 
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nature,  ilifTerent  from  that  of  others,  and  this  is  to  be  regiirded  as  a 
proper  (Sf»x^.*     In  particular,  the  Stoics  make  prominent  the  poi; 
that  respoutiibility,  as  a  judgment  pronounced  on  the  ethical  qualityi 
of  actions   and   characters,  is  quite  independent  of   the   questio: 
wliether  the  [>ersona  or  deeds  might,  in  the  course  of  events,  havi 
been  other  than  they  were,  or  not.* 

4.   The   problem   of  the    freedom  of  the  will,  which  had   beea 
already  complicated  ethically  and  psychologically,  experienced  in 
this  way  still  further  a  metaphysical  and  (in  the  Stoic  sense)  the 
logical  complication,  and  the  consequence  was  tliat  the  ittdetermini 
who  were  opponents  of  the  Stoa  gave  u  new  turn  tu  the  coucepLioii 
of  freedom  which  they  regarde*!  as  threat^nied  by  the  Stoic  doctrine, 
and  brought  it  into  sharp  definition.     The  assumption  of  the  exce 
tionless  causal  nexus  to  wliich  even  the  functions  of  the  will  wc 
to  be  subordinated,  seemed  to  exclude  the  capacity  of  free  decision 
but  this  freedom  of  choice  had,  since  Aristotle,  been  regarded  in  alt 
schools  us  the  indis|)eusable  presupposition  of  ethical  accountability. 
On  this  iiccount  the  opponents  thought  —  and  this  gave  the  contro- 
versy its  especial  violence  —  that  they  were  defending  an  ethical 
good  when  they  combated  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  fate,  and  with  that 
the  Deuiocritic  ]>rinciple  of  natural  necessity.     And  if  Chrysippus 
ha*l  appealed  to  the  principle  of  sufticient  reason  to  establish  this, 
Canieadesj  to  whom  the  freedom  of  the  will  waa  an  incontestabla 
fact,  did  not  fear  to  draw  in  question  the  universal  and  invariable 
validity  of  this  priuriplo/'' 

Epicurus  went  still  farther,     lie  found  the  Stoic  determinism  sd 
irreconcilable  with  the  wise  man's  self-determination  which  formed 
the  essential  feature  of  his  ethical  ideal,  that  he  would  rather  still^H 
assume  the  illusory  ideiis  of  religion  than  l>elieve  in  such  a  slavery^^ 
of  the  soul.*    Therefore  he,  too,  denied  the  universal  validity  of  the 
causal  law  and  subsumed  freedom  together  with  chance  under  th«^ 
conception  of  uncaused  occurn*nt-e.     Thus   in   opposition   to   8toi< 
determinism,  the  metapfufnuud  conception  of  freedom  arose,  by  me; 
of  which  Kpicurus   put  the    uncaused  function   of  the  will   in  m; 
upon  a  panillel  with  the  causeless  deviation  of  the  atoms  from  theii 
line  of  fall   (cf.   §   !"»,  4).     The   fri'edom  of  indeterminism  meanR|1 
accordingly,  a  choice  Iwtween  differnnt  possibilities  that  is   drter- 
mined  by  no  causes,  and  Epicurus  th(jught  thereby  to  rescue  moral 
responsibility. 

This  metaphysical  conception  of  freedom  as  causelesanesa  is  not 
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»  Alex.  Aphr.  I^  Pato,  p.  112. 
« lb.  p.  106. 


•  Clc.  De  Fato,  5.  0  ;  11.  23  ;  14,  31. 

*  Diog.  lAien.  X.  13:$  f  ;  Us.  p.  66. 
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isolated  in  the  scientific  thought  of  antiquity.     Only  the  Stoa 

held  fast  inviolal»ly  to  the  priufijile  of  causality.     Even  Aristotle 

had  not  followed  into  details  tiie  application  of  his  general  principles 

(cf.  p.  143);  he  had  contented  himself  with  the  ivi  t6  ttoAv,  "  for  the 

most  ["art,"  and  ha*l  based  his  renumnation  of  the  attempt  fully  to 

comprehend  the  particular  upon  the  assumption  of  the  contingent 

^in  Naturej   i.e.   of  the  lawless  and  causeless.      In  this  respect  the 

^^Btoics  alone  are  to  be  regarded  as  fureruaners  of  the  modern  study 

^Bf  Nature. 

^V  5.  Stoicism  encountered  difficulties  which  were  no  less  great,  in 
carrj'iiig  out  its  teleology.  The  piintheistic  system  which  regarded 
the  whole  world  as  the  living  product  of  a  divine   Keason  acting 

I according  to  ends,  and  found  in  this  its  sole  ground  of  explanation. 

^Bniistof  course  maintain  also  the  purposiveness,  goodness,  and  perfec- 
^Hfan  of  this  ntiiverse;  and  conversely  the  SUncs  were  aoeustumed  to 
^^BTove  the  existence  of  the  gods  and  of  Providence  by  pointing  to 
^  the  puriKisiveness,  beauty,  and  perfection  of  the  world;  that  is,  by 
^^^e  so-called  phifttico-theological  uiethod.' 

^^B  The  attacks  which  this  line  of  thought  ex^>erienced  in  antiquity 

^^rere  directed  not  so  mucli  against  the  correctness  of  the  reasoning 

(though  Oarneades   applied    his   criticism  at  this   point   also)    as 

against  the  premises;  and  conversely,  the  easy  exhibition  of  the 

many  defects  and  maladaptations,  of  the  evils  and  the  ethical  harm 

^in  the  world  was  employed  as  a  counter-reason  against  the  assnmp- 

^^Bon  of  a  rational,   purposeful    World-cause  and  of  a  I^rovidence. 

^^This  was  done  first  and  with   full  energ)',  uaturally,  by  Epicurus, 

who  asked  whether  God  would  remove  the  evil  in  the  world  but 

rouhl  not,  or  could  remove  it  but  would  not,  or  whether  perhaps 

neither  of  these  was  true,' — and  who  also  pftinted  tn  the  instances 

of  injustice  in  which   the  course  of  life  so  often  makes  the  good 

miserable  and  the  wicked  happy.^ 

k  These  objections,  intensified   and  carried  out  with  especial  care, 
ere  brought  into  the  field  by  Cameades.*     But  to  the  reference  to 
IP  evil  and  injustice  of  the  course  of  events  he  added  the  objec- 
on  to  which  the  Stoics  were  moat  sensitive:*  "Whence  then  in 
i      this  world  which  has  been  created  by  Reason  comes  that  which  is 
void  of  reason  and  contrary  to  reason,  whence  in  this  world  ani- 
mated by  the  divine  Spirit  come  sin  and  folly,  the  greatest  of  all 


>  Clc.  De  Xftt.  Dfor.  II.  6,  13  ff. 
»I.wtAnt.  Dr  Ira  DrU  IS.  19  ;  L's-  ^.  374. 

•  Id.  Jnti.  Div,  ni.  n.  8 ;  Uh.  Ft.  370. 

♦  Cic.  Arad.  W.  38.  ll!ft  :  D^•  Yaf.  D^or.  HI.  32,  80  fl. 
*Cic  Dr  Nat.  Dfor.  HI.  25-^1. 
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evila?"  And  if  the  Stoics,  aa  perhaps  occurred  ia  spite  of  their 
determinism,*  wished  to  make  free  will  responsible  for  these  things, 
the  further  question  arose,  why  the  almighty  World-reason  should 
have  given  man  a  freedom  which  was  thus  to  be  abused,  and  why 
it  should  permit  this  abuse. 

6.  In  the  presence  of  such  cjnestions  the  f^toics  with  their  monis- 
tic metaphysics  were  in  a  much  wurse  case  tliau  Plato  and  Aristoth*, 
who  had  been  able  to  trace  the  maladuptations  and  evil  back  to 
the  resistance  of  the  **  Not-being,"  or  of  matter  ivspectively.  In 
spite  of  this  the  Stoics  came  forward  bo'dly  to  master  these  diffi- 
culties, and  brought  to  light,  not  withoit  acute  tliought,  most  of 
those  arguments  in  which  at  later  periods  theodicy  has  moved  agaia 
and  ag:iin. 

The  teleological  doctrine  of  the  perfection  of  the  universe  can  be 
protected  against  such  attacks  either  by  denying  the  dys-teleological 
facts,  or  by  justifying  them  as  the  indispensable  means  or  attend- 
ant result  in  the  purposefully  connected  whole.  Both  methods 
were  pursued  by  the  Stoa. 

Their  psychologic^^  and  ethical  theories  permitted  the  claim  that 
what  is  called  a  physical  evil  is  not  such  in  itself,  but  becomes  such 
by  man's  assent,  that  hence,  if  diseases  and  the  like  are  brought 
about  by  the  necessity  of  the  natural  course  of  events,  it  is  only 
man's  fault  that  makes  an  evil  out  of  them  ;  just  ;ls  it  is  frequently 
only  the  wrong  use  which  the  foolish  man  makes  of  things  that 
makes  these  injurious.'  while  in  themselves  they  are  either  indif- 
ferent or  even  beneficial.     So  the  objection  based  ou  the  injustice  ^^ 
of  the  course  of  the  world  is  rebutted  by  tlie  claim  that  in  truth  for^| 
the  goud  man  and  tliH  wise  man  physical  evils  are  no  evils  at  all,  ^ 
and  that  for  the  bad  man,  on  the  other  Imnd,  only  a  sensuous  illu- 
sory satisfaction  is  possible,  which  does  not  make  him  truly  happy, 
but  rather  only  aggravates  and  strengthens  the  moral  disease  which 
has  laid  hold  of  him." 

On  the  other  hand,  physical  evils  may  also  be  defended  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  arrangements 
of  Natuiv  which  are  in  themselves  adapted  to  their  ends  and  do 
not  fail  of  their  purpose, — as  Chrysippus,  for  example,  attempted  to 
show  in  the  case  of  diseases.*  In  particular,  however,  they  have 
the  moral  significance  of  serving  partly  as  reformatory  punishments 
of  Providence;*  |iartly,  also,  as  a  useful  stimulus  for  the  eze: 
of  our  moral  powers.' 
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>Cleanth.  IJymn.  v  17. 
«  Seneca,  Ou.  Nat.  V.  18, 4, 
•Seneca,  !>.  87,  U  fl. 
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While  external-  evils  were  thus  justified  iinncipally  by  pointing 
out  their  ethical  purjjosiveness,  it  appeared  for  the  Stoics  an  all  the 
more  urgent  problem,  though  one  which  proved  also  tl»e  more  diffi- 
cult, to  make  moral  evil  or  sin  comprehensible.  Here  the  negative 
way  of  escape  was  quite  impossible,  for  the  reality  of  baseness  in 
the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  men  was  the  favourite  subject  of 
declamation  in  the  Stoic  discourses  on  morals.  Here,  then,  was  the 
centre  of  the  whole  theodicy,  namely,  to  show  how  in  this  world 
which  is  the  product  of  divine  Reason,  that  which  is  contrary  to 
reason  in  tlie  impulses,  disjKisitions,  and  iictions  of  rationally 
endowed  beings  is  possible.  Here,  therefore,  the  Stoics  resorted  to 
universal  considerations.  They  showed  how  the  perfection  of  the 
whole  not  only  does  not  include  that  of  all  the  individual  parts,  but 
even  excludes  it,*  and  in  this  way  substantiated  their  claim  that 
God  must  necessarily  allow  even  the  imperfection  and  baseness  of 
man.  In  particidar,  they  emphaaised  tlie  point  tbat  it  is  only 
through  opj¥)sition  to  evil  that  good  as  such  is  brouj^'lit  about;  for 
were  there  no  sin  and  folly,  there  would  be  no  virtue  and  wisdom.* 
And  while  vice  is  thus  deduced  as  the  necessary  foil  for  the  good, 
the  Stoics  give  as  a  final  consideration,'  that  the  eternal  Providence 
ultimately  turns  even  the  evil  to  good,  and  lias  in  it  but  an  appar- 
ently refractory  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  highest  ends.* 

§  17.   The  Criteria  of  Truth. 

The  phDosophical  achicveaients  of  the  post-Aristotelian  time 
were  least  important  in  the  department  of  logic.  Such  a  powerful 
creation  as  the  Anah/tks  of  the  Stiigirite,  which  brought  the  prin- 
ciples of  Greek  science  in  so  masterly  a  fasliion  to  the  conacionsness 
of  all  in  a  conclusive  form,  must  natundly  rule  Ingic^d  thought  for 
a  long  time,  and,  in  fact,  did  this  until  the  close  of  Uie  Middle 
Ag<es,  and  even  beyond.  The  foxuidations  of  this  system  were  so 
tirmly  laid  that  at  first  nothing  there  was  shaken,  and  there  re- 
mained for  the  activity  of  the  schools  but  to  build  up  individual 
parts, — an  activity  in  connection  with  which,  even  at  that  time, 
much  of  the  artificial  adornment  characteristic  of  a  degenerate  age 
displayed  itself. 

1.  The  Peripatetics  had  already  attempted  to  develop  the  Aristote- 
lian AualjfCics  systematically  in  this  direction  by  a  more  detailed  treat- 
ment, by  partially  new  proofs,  by  farther  subdivision,  and  by  more 


^  Flut.  Stoic.  Bep.  44,  6. 
« lb.  3*J.  1. 


«  lb.  .%,  3. 

*  Cleanth.  JTymn.  w.  18  f. 
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methutlical  formulation.  In  particular,  Eudennis  and  TlienphmstuM 
undertook  investi^tions  uoucerning  the  hypothetical  and  disjuucv 
tivo  judgments,  and  the  extension  of  the  theory  of  the  syllogi.sni 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  these  judgments  and  premuea. 
The  Stoics  continued  these  efforts ;  they  set  these  new  forms  of 
judgment  (o^cw/m)  as  composite  over  against  the  simple  *  categorical 
forms,  developed  into  all  their  details  the  resulting  forms  of  thd 
syllogism,  emphasised  also  especially  the  quality '  of  judgments, 
and  deduced  the  laws  of  thought  in  altered  forms.  In  general, 
however,  they  spun  out  the  logical  rules  into  a  dry  schematism  and 
genuine  scholastic  formalism  which  thereby  became  farther  and 
farther  removed  from  the  siguitirant  fundamental  thoughts  of  the 
Aristotelian  Analtftics^  and  biM-ame  a  <ic»ad  mass  of  formulse.  The 
unfruitful  subtlety  of  this  process  took  special  delight  in  the  solu- 
tion of  sophistical  catches,  in  which  the  real  meaning  was  inextri- 
cably involved  in  the  contradiction  of  forms. 

It  was   in   these  elaborations  by  the  schttols  that  the  science  of 
/ojic  created  by  Aristotle  tirst  took  on  the  purely /orma/ character 
that  it  retained  up  to  the  time  of  Kant.     The  more  pedantic  tha 
form  taken  in  the  development  of  the  particular  features,  the  more 
the  consciousness   of  the  living  thought,  to  which   Aristotle  had 
iispired,  was  replaced  by  a  schoolmaster-like  network  of  rules,  —  ^M 
essi^ntially  designed  to  ca.t(^h   thoughts  and  examine  their  formal  " 
legitimacy,  but  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  creative  power  of 
scientific  activity.     While,  even   with   Aristotle,  regard  for   proof 
and   refutation   had  occupied  the  foreground,  here  it  occupies  tlie 
whole  field.     Anti(puty  flid  not  attain  a  theory  of   investigation  j        i 
for  the  weak  beginnings  which  we  find  toward  this  end  in  the  iuves-  ^M 
ligations  of  a  younger  Epicurean,'  KhilodemuSj*  concerning  conclu-  ^^ 
sions  from  induction  and  analogy,  are  relatively  isolated,  and  have 
no  result  worthy  of  mention. 

2.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Categorieit,  of  the  elaboration  of  which  the 
Stoics  made  much  account,  more  that  was  real  was  to  be  expected. 
Here  it  was  indeed  quite  correct,  and  yet  not  very  fruitful,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  supreme  category,  of  wliich  the  rest 
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>  Sext.  Enip.  Adv.  Muth,  VIH.  03.  i 

«nioK   Liwrt.  VII.  «r,. 

*  Epicuru-s  himRelf.  and  hH  Rclimv]  alno,  a.s  a  whole,  did  not  trouble  themsf^Wua 
as  to  the  priiK'ipltfs  r>f  fnruiat  h»Kic.  **ne  might  iVRard  tliis  aa  an  evidence  ol 
lasie  and  intelligouco,  but  it  woj^  in  truth  only  indiffen^nce  toward  all  that  did 
not  proiriiHe  diretrtly  practical  advanta^s. 

*  On  hiR  treattMo  wtftl  aiffietup  gal  arffun^tufv^  discovered  in  Kerculaneuiii,  cf- 
Th.  (iominynz,HfrcvtaHfnaisrhf;Stndien,  Heft  I  (f^ips.  18*1.'));  Fr.  Hahuach 
(Lyck,  1870J;  H.  I'hilippson  (Berlin,  IWJl). 
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represent  only  special  (Jeterininations,  is  that  of  Being  (to  oi-)' or 
Sarnething  (rt);  and  the  co-ordination  of  tlie  outegoriea  whirh,  at 
\esuit  as  regards  the  method  ut'  their  enumeration^  was  Aristotle's 
plan,  was  replaced  by  an  expressly  bystematiu  succestsiun,  according 
to  which  each  category  was  to  be  more  exactly  determined  by  the 
following  one.  "  What  is/*  or  Bein;^,  as  abiding  substrate  of  all 
possible  relations,  is  substance  (viroKiifitvw)  ;  this  is  the  supporter 
{Trtlgtr)  of  fixed  qualities  (irotov),  and  only  in  this  osftect  is  it 
involved  in  changing  statps  {t6  vtoi  ij^ov),  und,  in  consequence  of 
these  latter,  in  relations  to  other  substances  {to  irpoc  rt  riuf  ^X^)- 

Otit  of  the  doctrine  of  the  categories  grows  thus  ati  ouioffigtft  that 
is,  a  metaphysical  theory  as  to  the  most  general  formal  relations  of 
reality,  and  this  theory  m  the  system  of  the  Stoics,  agreeably  to 
their  general  tendency  ((^f.  §  15,  5),  takes  on  a  thoroughly  viateri- 
aiintic  character.  As  substance,  the  existent  is  matter  which  is  in 
Itself  destitute  of  properties  {vkyj),  and  the  r|ualitie3  and  forces 
whirh  are  inherent  in  matter  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  iu  a  partiitular 
part  (TotoTiyrcs  —  Wa^c(c),  are  likewise  kinds  of  matter  (atmospheric 
curr«.*nts)  which  are  rommingled  with  it  (k/mo-w  5c'  oXmy).  In  this 
connection  both  substance  and  attributes  are  regarded,  as  well  from 
the  j>oint  of  view  of  the  general  conception  as  from  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual thing,  and  in  the  latter  aspect  it  is  emphasised  that  every 
individual  thing  is  essentially  and  definitely  distinguished  from  all 
others.' 

Besides  these  categories  of  Being,  we  find  making  their  appear- 
ance among  the  Stoics  those  conceptional  forms  by  which  the  rela- 
tion of  thought  to  Being  is  expressed,  and  in  these  the  separation  of 
the  subjective  from  the  ohjective,  for  which  a  preparation  had  been 
growing  more  and  more  complete  in  the  development  of  Greek 
thought,  now  attains  definite  expression.  For  while  the  Stoics 
regarded  all  objects  to  which  thought  relates  as  corporeal,  while 
they  regiirded  the  activity  of  thought  itself,  and  no  less  its  expres- 
sion in  language'  as  corporeal  fuuctions,  they  were  still  obliged,  to 
oonfesR  that  the  content  of  conftciouane»»  as  such  (to  Xcirrw)  is  of  in- 


)  That  the  Peripatetics  aUo  busted  themselves  with  this  category  Is  proved 
by  the  definition  preserved  by  HtnUoi  r6  ip  i^rt  r6  rijt  Sta^w^t  orrwv  ( ProclUB 
in  Tim.  242  K). 

-  Ill  c4iiitrM8iin^  the  fintt  two  with  the  last  two  cali'gories,  Uie  language  rela- 
tion of  noun  and  verb  appears  here  also  (in  Stoic  tenuinol(>;^y  rrw^it  and  Karn- 

*  The  Stnica  laid  preal  wcijjht  npon  the  di.scrirainaiivi;  cumparlson  of  ihoagbl 
and  of  sp^rch,  nf  ihe  inner  activity  of  reason  (\6-yot  ^♦•Jidtftros),  and  of  iLs  ex- 
pfrwiinn  tlinnifih  the  voice  (^4>of  Fpo^pi«6i).  ilcnc*',  ton,  the  AHHumplion  (ef. 
4  15,  0)  of  the  faculty  of  tfptfecli  lui  a  proper  i>art  of  t\\v  wml ;  henco  their  Uu»r- 
ougb  treatmenl  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  side  by  side  witb  logic 
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cor[H>real   nature.      But    aiace    the   distinction   was   thus   sharply 
drawn  t>etwe<>n  BiMn^r  aud  content  of  consciousness,  the/uiutoi 
epistemolttgicdl  problem  fame  forward,  how  the  relations  by  which  the 
ideational  content  rcfen*  t«»  Being  and  agret^s  with  it,  are  to  be  thought. 

3.  This  question  was,  moreover,  also  brought  home  by  the  Wgor- 
ous  development  which  ScepticUm  had  meanwhile  undergone,  and 
by  the  relatively  strong  pKisition  which  it  occupied  as  coin]»ared  with 
the  dogmatic  systems. 

Whether  by  Pyrrho  or  Tiraon  it  matters  not,  it  was  at  all  even! 
at  about  the  same  time  at  which  the  grejit  Hchool-^ystems  hex 
dogmatically  developed  and  fortified,  that  all  those  arguments  were 
systematised  into  a  complete  whole,  by  which  the  Sophistic  period 
hatl  shaken  the  naive  tnist  in  man's  capacity  for  knowledge.  Al- 
though the  ethical  end  of  making  man  independent  of  fiite  by  with- 
holding judgment  was  ultimately  decisive  (cf.  §  14,  U),  this 
Scepticism  still  forms  a  carefully  carried  out  theoretic-al  do<Ttrine, 
It  doubts  the  possibility  of  knowledge  in  both  its  forms,  the  form 
of  |>erception  as  truly  as  that  of  judging  thought,  and  after  it  hiu|^ 
destructively  analysed  each  of  these  two  factors  singly,  it  addi^J 
exprt*8sly  that  just  on  this  account  their  union  can  have  no  certain 
result*  •  

As  reganls  perceptionf  the   Sceptics   availed   themselves  of  tl 
Protagoreaji  relativism,  and  in  the  so-called  //»n  TVopwi'  in  whi< 
^nesidemus*  sets  forth   the  sceptical   theory  with  very  defectii 
arrangement,  this  tendency  still  occupies  the  broadest  space.     Pc 
ceptions  change   not  only  with   the   different  species   of  animal 
beings  (1),  not  only  with  different  men  (2),  according  to  their  cus- 
toms (9)  and  their  whole  development  (10),  but  even  in  the  case 
of  the  same  individual  at  different  times  (3),  in  dependence  u|X)n 
bodily  conditions  (4),  and  upon  the  different  relations  in  which  the 
individual    finds   himself  with  reganl  to  his   object   spatially  (5). 
They  alter,  also,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  states  of  the  object 
(7),  and   have^  therefore,  no  claim  to  the  value  of  an   immediate 
report  of  things,  because  their  origination  is  conditioned  by  inter- 
mediate states  in  media  such  as  the  air,  the  oo-o|>erating  elemenl 
furnished  by  which  we  are  not  able  to  deduct  (6).     Man  is,  thei 
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>  From  two  dccelvera  combined  It  Is  only  right  to  expect  no  truth.     Diog. 
Laert.  IX.  114. 

■'  Sexl.  Kmp.  Ptfrrh.  Iftfp.  I.  IW  ff. 

*  It  was  baid  by  the  ancioni  writers  that  Jllnesidcraus  was  attached,  not  < 
to  Soepticiftm,  but  also  to  \\m  inetaphyaica  of  Uersclitus.     The  qiicalinn  whpi 
this  was  actuiilly  so,  or  whether  such  a  relation  was  only  ascribed  to  him  by 
take,  has  solely  antiquarian  significance.     For  had  the  former  been  the  c« 
wnulil  have  been  but  anni.lier  inanifpgtation  of  tv  real  Tt-laiionshtp  in  thought^ 
whieli  riato  had  already  directed  attention.  Thtitt,  152  E  fl. ;  d.  p.  92,  Dote  3. 
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fore,  in  all  ways»  not  in  a  condition  to  know  things  purely  (8),  and 
iu  the  face  of  the  multiplicity  of  impressions  so  full  of  contradic- 
txoxxi  be  has  no  means  of  distinguishing  a  true  from  a  false  impres- 
sion.    One  is  no  more  {ov  fiaWov)  valid  than  another. 

Equally  relative  witli  man's  perceptions  are  also  his  opinions 
(^ofou).  In  this  aspect  the  influences  of  the  Eleatic  dialectic 
assert  themselves  in  Pyrrhonism.  It  is  shown  that  to  every  opiniou 
the  opposite  can  he  opiwsed  with  equally  good  reasons,  and  this 
equilibrium  of  reasons  (iVoo-dcVcia  twv  Xoymv)  does  not  permit  us, 
therefore,  to  distinguish  true  and  false:  in  the  case  of  such  a  con- 
tradiction (aKTiAoyui)  the  One  holds  no  more  than  the  other.  All 
opinions  accordingly  stand  —  according  t<»  the  phrase  of  the 
Sophists,  adopted  by  the  Sceptics  —  only  by  convention  and  cus- 
tom (vofimTt  Kol  iBtt)^  not  by  their  essential  right  and  title  {<fn'nTii). 

More  energetically  still  did  the  later  Scepticism  attack  the  ix)Ssi- 
bility  of  sclentihc  knowledge,  by  disclosing  the  difficulties  of  the 
syllogistic  procedHre^  and  of  the  methods  which  Aristotle  had  liuilt 
up  ufK)n  this.*  In  this  Carneades  seems  to  have  led  the  way,  show- 
ing that  every  proof,  since  it  pre8up[»oses  other  proofs  for  the  valid- 
ity of  its  premises,  makes  necessary  a  reyressttti  in  injinitn7ii  —  an 
argument  that  was  completely  in  place  for  the  Sceptic  who  did  ntit, 
as  did  Aristotle,  recognise  anything  as  immediately  certain  (afjAvovy 
cf.  §  11',  4).  The  same  argument  was  carried  further  by  AgrippOf 
who  formulated  Scepticism  in  five  Tropes' much  more  clearly  and 
comprehensively  than  j^nesidemus.  He  called  attention  again  to  the 
relativity  of  |K»rceptiiKis  {'^)  and  of  opinions  (1);  he  showed  how 
every  proof  pushes  on  into  iiifiidty  (2 :  6  tk  atrtipov  itc^<iXXu>v),  and  how 
unjustifiable  it  is  in  the  process  of  proof  to  proceed  from  premises 
that  are  only  hypothetieally  to  be  assumed  (4),  and  finally,  how 
often  it  occurs,  even  in  science,  that  that  must  l>e  postiUated  as 
ground  of  the  premises  which  is  only  to  be  proved  by  means  of  the 
syllogism  in  question  (5:  6  StoAAiyXo?).  In  the  latter  aspect  atten- 
tion w:is  also  called  to  the  fat^t  that  in  the  syllogistic  deduction  of 
a  particular  proposition  from  a  general  one,  the  general  would  yet 
from  the  outset  be  justified  only  on  condition  that  tlie  particular 
were  valid.* 

Since  the  essential  nature  of  things  is  thus  inaccessible  to  human 


1  Sext.  Kmp.  Adv.  Mnth.  VIII.  310  ff. 

*  Srjti.  Kmp.  Ptjrrh.  Jlyp.  I.  I«4  ff. :  (I)  The  conflict  of  opiniona.  (2)  The 
endlesft  regrpsa  in  proving;.  (3)  The  relativity  of  all  perceptions.  (4)  The  im- 
poflftibtlity  of  other  than  hypothetical  premises.     (5)  The  circle  in  the  Hvllogism. 

«  Sext.  Emp.  Purrh.  Hyp.  II.  194  ff.  Renewed  in  J,  S,  Mill,  Z^ic.'  II.  3,  2; 
correclvd  in  Chr.  Slgwart,  Logik^  I.  f  65,  3. 
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knowledge/  the  Sceptics  demanded  that  man  should  suspend  judg-  ^ 
ment  so  far  as  possible  (^roxv)-  We  can  say  nothing  concerning 
things  (d^o-ia)  ;  we  can  only  assert  that  this  and  that  appears  so 
or  so,  and  in  so  doing  we  report  only  our  own  momentary  states  (as 
the  Cyreuaies  had  already  taught,  §  S,  3).  Even  the  sceptical  main- 
tenance of  the  impossibility  of  knowledge  (in  order  to  avoid  the 
contradiction  that  here  something  of  a  negative  character,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  maintained  and  proved)'  should  be  conceived  of  rather 
as  a  profession  of  belief  than  as  knowledge,  —  more  as  a  witbboldiug 
of  opinion  than  as  a  positive  assertion. 

Cf.  V.  Broch&rd,  Le$  Sceptique»  Greet  (Paris,  1B77). 

4.  The  attack  of  Scepticism  was  most  sharply  concentrated  in 
the  principle'  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  deceptions  to  which 
man  is  exposed  in  all  his  ideas  of  whatever  origin,  there  is  no  uni- 
▼ocal,  sure  sign  of  knowledge,  no  criterion  of  truth.  If,  thereforOr  ■ 
the  dogmatic  schools  hold  fast  to  the  reality  of  knowledge,  even 
from  the  Socratic  motive  that  virtue  is  impossible  without  knowl- 
edge,^ they  found  the  task  assigned  them  by  this  sceptical  position 
of  announcing  such  a  criterion  and  of  defending  it  against  the 
sceptical  ohjentiona.  This  was  done  also  by  the  Epicureans  and 
Stoics^  although  their  materialistic  metaphysics  and  the  senxueUistic 
psychology  connected  with  it  prepared  for  them  serious,  and, 
ultimately,  insurmountable  difficulties. 

Ill  fact,  it  was  the  psy<"h«.>-genetic  doctrine  of  both  these  schools 
that  the  content  of  all  ideas  and  knowledge  arises  solely  from  aen- 
auous  perception.  The  origin  of  sense-perception  the  Epicureans 
explained  by  the  image  theory  of  Democritus  (§  10,  3).  This 
theory  gave  even  to  t]»e  illusions  of  the  senses,  to  dreams,  etc.,  the 
character  of  perceptions  corroajionding  to  reality ;  and  even  the  con- 
structions of  the  combining  fancy  or  imagination  could  be  explained 
on  this  theory  by  unions  which  had  already  taken  place  objectively 
between  the  images,  liut  the  Stoics  also  regarded  perception  as  a 
bodily  process,  as  an  impression  of  outer  things  upon  the  soul 
(nnrtiMTts).  the  possibility  of  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  self- 
evident,  in  view  of  the  universal  commingling  of  all  bodies.     This 


'  The  simpIeBt  formulatinn  of  Soeptioiimi,  flnnlly,  was  that  which  brought 
Agrippa'tt  five  Tropt-a  logetlji>r  into  two ;  there  is  nothing  immediately  certain, 
and  JLwt  on  this  account  nothing  mediaidv  certain;  accordiDgly  nothing  what- 
ever that  is  certain.     Scit.  Emp.  Pifrrh.  Hyp.  I.  178  f. 

a  Cic.  Ar^d,  II-  »,  28  and  34,  109*;  SexL  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  VIII.  463  ff. 

•  Scxt.  Kmp.  Ade.  Mnth.  VU.  I5S». 

<  Di'ifi.  Lutrt  X.  \Ai\  I.  K.  A ;  Us.  p,  70  f.,  on  the  other  hand,  Plat  Stoic, 
n^.  47,  12. 
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crassly  sensuous  conception  they  expressed  by  the  since  frequently 
repeated  (;om|)ariaon,  that  the  soul  is  originally  like  a  blank  tablet, 
on  which  the  outer  world  imprints  its  signs  in  the  course  of  time.' 
More  refined,  but  more  indefinite,  and  yet  absolutely  mechanical 
still  in  its  tone  is  the  designation  of  Chrysippus,  who  called  percep- 
tion an  alteration  of  (jualities  (<T«pot'a>(ris)  in  the  soul;  for,  at  all 
events,  the  idea  or  mental  presentation  {^vratrU)  remains  for 
kim^  too,  a  corporeal  effect  or  product  of  that  which  is  presented 
(^arraoTov). 

Both  schools  explained  the  presence  of  conceptions  and  of  general 
ideas  (ir/ioAij^tt«,  and  among  the  Btoics  also  kolvhX  Iwouii)  solely  by 
the  |)ersistence  of  these  imprnssions,  or  of  parts  of  them,  and  by 
their  combination.  They  combated,  therefore,  as  the  Cynics  espe- 
cially had  already  done,  the  Platonic-Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Ideas 
and  Forms,"  especially  the  assumption  of  an  independent  activity 
or  power  of  forming  conceptions,  and  traced  even  the  most  general 
and  abstract  conceptions  back  to  this  mechanism  of  elementary 
perceptions  (to  which  they  scarcely  gave  any  further  anal^'sis). 
To  these  general  ideas  of  experience  {ifivtipm)^  which  arise  natu- 
rally and  involuntarily  (^uo-iicunj),  tljo  Stoiirs  indeed  opposed  the 
conceptions  of  science  produced  by  the  aid  of  a  methodical  con- 
sciousness; but  even  the  content  of  these  scientific  conceptions  was 
held  to  be  exclusively  derived  from  sensations.  In  tliis  connection, 
both  schools  laid  especial  weight  upon  the  co-openi.ti<jn  of  language 
in  the  origination  of  conceptions. 

But  now,  in  so  far  as  the  total  content  of  impressions,  and  like- 
wise also  the  nature  of  thought,  are  the  same  among  alt  men,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  under  these  circumstances  the  same  general 
ideas  will  he  formed,  in  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  domain, 
by  means  of  tlie  psychological  mechanism.  This  consequenne  was 
drawn  es{>ecially  by  the  Stoics,  whose  attention  was  by  their  whole 
metaphysics  directed  vigorously  to  the  common  nature  of  the  psy- 
chical functions,  which  were  all  held  to  arise  from  the  divine  Pneuma, 
They  t;iught.  therefore,  that  the  surest  truth  is  to  be  sought  in  those 
ideas  which  develop  uniformly  among  all  men  with  natural  neces- 
sity, and  they  liked  to  tvke  as  their  starting-point,  even  for  scientific 
reasoDLDgs,  these  kohw  Iwoojij  or  communis  noUones,    They  have  a 


>  Plut.  rtnr.  IV.  11;  Dox.  D.  400;  Pint.  Comm.  .Vol.  47;  cf.  besides  Plot, 
Thfixt.  191  C. 

*  Hrncr  the  Slnic*  fpgiir*!  Vlalonic  *'  Ideas''  (olosft-concepla)  a«  merely  stmo- 
ture*  of  the  human  mind  {ivnitnArtx  Jitiirtpa  ;  cf.  Plut.  P\(\c.  I.  10.  D»x,  I).  3i»9), 
and  thns  cRvt'  the  tjrst  tjuggbstion  fur  the  later  subjective  luuiuiing  of  the  term 
"idea-"     Cf.  9  10. 
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predilection  for  appealing  to  the  consensu*  geiUium  —  the  eoiiBent  of 
all  men,  —  an  argrument  whose  vali<lity  it  was  easy  for  the  Sceptics 
to  shake  by  pointing  to  the  negative  instances  of  experience,* 

It  was,  therefore,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Stoics  that  in  the  later 
Eclectic  literature  these  common  ideas  were  called  innate  (inno/re), 
and  that  Cicero  especially  saw  in  them  not  only  that  which  Nature 
teaches  equally  to  all,  but  also  that  which  Nature  or  the  deity  has 
originally  implanted  in  every  one  at  the  same  time  with  his  reason. 
Cicero  maintains  this,  not  only  for  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
morality  and  right,  but  also  for  the  belief  in  the  deity  and  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul :  the  knowledge  of  God  especially  is  held 
to  be  only  man*8  recollection  of  his  true  origin.*  This  doctrine 
formed  the  best  bridge  between  the  Platonic  and  the  St^ic  theories 
of  knowledge,  and  under  the  Stoic  name  of  xMrni  Iwoai  the  ratitm- 
aliatic  doctrine  of  knowledge  was  propagated  on  into  the  beginnings 
of  modern  philosophy.  Just  by  this  meai^s  it  retained  the  accffotory 
pBychologiittic  meaning  that  rational  knowledge  consists  in  innate  ideas. 

6.  While  now  the  Stoics  as  well  as  the  Epicureans  originally 
traced  back  all  the  contents  of  ideas  to  sense-impressions  psycho- 
genetically,  it  was  only  the  Epicureans  who  drew  from  this  the 
consistent  inference  that  the  sign  for  the  recognition  of  truth  is 
solely  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  with  whieJi  a  perception  forces 
itself  upon  consciousness,  the  irresistible  dean\e»n  or  xnvidnes$ 
{ivdpytia)  conjoined  with  the  taking  up  of  reality  in  the  functi<m 
of  the  senses.  Every  perception  is  as  such  true  and  irrefutable ;  it 
exists,  so  to  speak,  as  a  self-certain  att'ui  of  tJxe  world  of  conscious- 
ness, free  from  doubt,  independent,  and  uiimovable  by  any  reasons 
whatever.'  And  if  different  and  mutually  contradirt-ory  perceptions 
of  the  same  objects  seem  to  exist,  the  error  lies  only  in  the  opinion 
which  refers  them,  and  not  in  the  perceptions  which  by  the  very 
fact  of  their  difference  prov'i^  that  different  outer  causes  correspond 
to  them;  relativity  is  accordingly  nothing  in  point  against  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  perceptions.* 

Meanwhile,  opinions  (So^at)  constantly  and  necessarily  go  beyond 
this  immediate  presence  of  sense-impressions:  for  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  acting  needs  also  knowledge  of  that  which  is  nofc 
itmnediately  perceptible:  it  needs  to  know,  on  the  one  hand,  grounds 
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»  ric.  Dr  N(tt.  Def>r.  I.  23,  02  f. 

'^  Id.  Dfi  Lfg.  I.  8,  24 :  ...  itt  is  affnoscai  dtum,  qui  uttde  ortut  ait  ^wjti  re- 
cordetur  nr  no»r.at. 

3  The  ptimllelmin  of  thin  epistemologicAl  Atomism  with  the  physical  uut 
ethical  Atomisin  of  the  Kpicureans  is  obvioua. 

*  Sezi.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  VII.  203  It 
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of  phenomena  {Si^Xov)^  and  on  the  other  band  the  expectation  as  ta 
the  future  that  may  be  inferred  from  them  {vpoa^iyov).  But  for  all 
these  farther  functions  of  the  psyL^hical  iueuliani8u>  there  is,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  Epicureans,  no  other  guaranty  than  perception  again. 
For  if  conceptions  {vpok^^u^)  are  only  sense-impressions  retained 
in  the  memory,  they  have  their  own  certainty  in  the  clearness  or 
vividness  of  these  impressions,  a  certainty  sasceptible  neither  of 
proof  nor  of  attack; '  and  hypotheses  {vwoky*f/€is),  both  with  regard 
to  the  imperceptible  grounds  of  things  aud  also  with  regard  to  future 
events,  find  their  crit^^rion  solely  in  perception,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
verified  by  it,  or  at  least  not  refuted;  the  former  holds  for  the  pre- 
diction of  the  future,  the  latter  for  explanLit«>ry  theories.*  There 
is  therefore  among  the  Kpicureans  nothing  said  of  an  independent 
faculty  of  conviction  or  belief;  whether  our  ex|>ectution  of  any  event 
is  correct  we  can  know  only  when  the  event  occurs.  Thus  they  re- 
nounce on  principle  any  attempt  at  an  actual  theory  of  investigation. 

6.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  Kpicureans  might  regard  their 
own  Atomistic  metaphysics  as  a  hypothesis  not  refuted  by  facts,  but 
that  they  were  not  permitted  to  regard  it  as  a  hypothesis  that  was 
proved.  It  was  a  hyjwthesis,  indeed,  of  which  the  essential  end,  as 
they  employed  it,  was  to  displace  other  hypotheses  which  seemed 
to  them  ethically  objectionable.  Their  dogmatism  is  accordingly 
ooly  problematical,  and  their  doctrine  of  knowledge,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  to  do  with  rational  knowledge,  is  very  strongly  permeated  with 
scepticism.  In  so  far  as  they  recognise  only  that  which  passes  with 
sense-perception  as  a  *'  fact/'  but  regard  such  facts  as  completely  cer- 
tain, their  standpoint  is  to  be  designated  as  that  of  Pointivism. 

This  positivism  was  developed  in  antiquity  still  more  consistently, 
and  in  a  form  freed  from  the  ethical  and  metaphysical  tendencies  of 
Epicurus,  by  the  theories  of  the  later  schools  of  empirical  physi- 
cians. These  schools  went  with  the  Sceptics  as  regards  knowledge 
of  all  that  is  imperceptible  by  the  senses  and  as  regards  all  rational 
theories;  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  recognition  of  the  sensuous 
evidence  of  perceptions,  they  went  with  the  Epicureans.  Observation 
{r^pfftri^)  is  here  portrayed  as  the  basis  of  the  physician's  art,  and  ob- 
servation retained  in  memory  is  regarded  as  the  sole  essence  of  his 
theory:  ajtiological  explanations  eai>ecially  are  rejected  on  principle. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  circumstance  that  the  later  Sceptics 
treated  the  conception  of  causality  iu  searching  investigations  and 


1  Aa  the  fin&l  criterion  even  for  the  intellectually  good  U.  with  Epicurus,  sen- 
imotui  pleasure,  so  the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  conceptions  to  only  aenauoua 
vividaeMS  {Evidenz). 

•Sext.  Kmp  VII  21!. 
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discovered  its  difficulties,     y^nesideinus  had  already  propounded  a 
series  of  such  apori«e,'  and  in  Sextus  Empiricus  we  find  them  devel- 
oped more  broadly  and  comprehensively.*     With  him  not  only  such 
defects  of  setiological  theories  arc  desi)^nated  as,  that  they  reduce 
Uie  known  to  the  unknown  which  is  just  as  inexplicable,  tliat  they 
maintain  one  possibility  among  many  without  a  sufficient  reasoHi 
that  they  tlo  not  examine  exj»erieuee  curefully  enough  with  a  view 
to  possible  negative  instances,  and  Hnally  that  they  after  all  explain  ^M 
that  which  is  inaccessible  to  perception  by  some  sort  of  a  scheme  ^^ 
known  from  perception,  which  is  e8|jecially  simple  and  therefore 
apparently  intelligible  in  itself;  l>esides  these,  he  searches  out,  also, 
all  the  general  difficulties  which  prevent  us  from  gaining  a  clear' 
(pieturate)  idea  of  the  causal  relation.     The  process  of  the  actioiil 
of  one  thing  uprm  another,  the  passing  over  of  motion  from  onei 
thing  to  another,  c:lu  bL*  iiuidc  intelligible  neither  on  the  assumption 
tliat  that  which  acta  (as  force)  is  immaterial,  nor  on  the  opposite! 
assumption;   nor  does  contact  (a^^-q)  which  is  assumed  as  a  condUio 
$ine  ffua  non  of  the  causal  process  (as  had  U^en  already  done  by 
Aristotle)  make  it  any  more  explicable.     So,  too,  the  time  relation, 
of  cause  and  effect  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine.     The  mosfrj 
important  thought  in  these  discussiong,  however,  is  the  pointing  out 
of  the  relutivitif  of  the  anisal  T^kxiion:  nothing  is  in  itself  a  cause  or 
effect;  each  of  the  two  is  such  *»nly  with  reference  to  the  other; 
(urtow  «and  trwT-xpv  are  correlative  terms  wliioh  must  not  be  absolutely 
jxistulatwl   or  asserted.     The  (Stoic)  conception  of  an  essentially 
efficient  cause,  the  conception  of  a  creative  deity,  is  then  thereby 
excl  udcd. 

7.  The  Sceptics  of  the  Acxtdemy  sought  in  another  direction  a 
substitute  for  the  certainty  of  rational  knowledge  which  they  also 
had  given  up.  Sinoe  in  practical  life  suspense  cannot  be  carried 
out  as  a  princi])le  of  conduct  and  action  is  indispensable,  and  since 
for  action  dtiteriiiiniug  ideas  are  requisite,  Arcesilaus  brought  out 
the  view  that  ideas,  even  though  one  refuse  them  his  complete 
assent,  are  yet  able  to  move  the  will,''  and  that  in  practical  life  one 
must  content  himself  with  a  certain  kind  of  confidence  or  trust 
(irtOT«),  according  to  which  some  ideas  may  in  a  greater  degree  than 
others  be  regarded  as  probable  (c^Aoyoi'),  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
life,  and  reasonable.* 
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The  Oteort^  of  Pfobabilism  was  carried  out  farther  by  Cameades ' 
in  an  attempt  to  define  more  exactly,  according  to  logical  relations, 
the  particular  degrees  of  this  **  belief."  The  least  degree  of  proha- 
bUity  {mOayvTTjs)  is  that  which  (;is  an  indistinct  and  imperfect  form 
of  sensuous  clearness  or  vividness  —  ivapytui)  belongs  to  the  single 
idea  that  stands  in  no  farther  connections.  A  higher  degree  of 
probability  belongs  to  that  idea  which  can  be  united  (dTnptoTrucrTos), 
witliout  any  contradictions,  with  other  ideas  in  connection  with 
which  it  belongs.  Lastly,  the  highest  stage  of  belief  is  reached 
where  a  whole  system  of  such  connected  ideas  is  examined  as  to  its 
complete  harmony  and  verification  in  exjierience  (irepKoScv^c'n;). 
£rai>irical  contideuce  rises,  therefore,  from  the  sensuously  isolated 
to  the  logical  systems  of  scientific  research.  But  tliough  in  the 
latter  form  it  may  be  completely  sufficient  for  prai'tical  lif**  (;w 
Curneades  assumed),  it  is  yet  not  able  to  lead  to  u  coniplrt<dy 
certain  conviction. 

8.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  Stoics  made  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  gain  an  epistemological  substructure  for  their  metaphysics, 
to  which  they  attributed  so  high  a  value  from  considerations  of  ethi- 
cal interest,  and  in  spite  of  psycho-genetic  sensualism,  to  rescue  the 
rational  character  of  science.*  On  the  principle  that  like  is  known 
by  like,  tlicir  doctrine  of  the  World-reason  demanded  a  knowledge 
of  the  external  Logos  by  the  internal  logos  of  man,  —  by  bi.s  rea- 
son j'  and  the  ethical  antagonism  or  dualism  lietween  virtue  and 
the  sensuous  impulses  required  a  tiamllel  distinction  *  l>etween 
knowledge  and  sensuous  ideas.  AUho\igh,  therefore,  the  whole 
material  of  knowledge  was  held  to  grow  out  ol  sensuous  presenta- 
tions, the  Stoics  pointed  out.  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  perception 
as  such,  no  knowledge  whatever  is  contained  ;  that  it  is  not  to 
be  characterised  as  either  true  or  false.  Truth  and  falsity  can  be 
predicated  only  when  judgments  (o^iui/iara)  have  been  fiti-med  in 
which  something  is  asserted  or  denied  as  to  the  relation  of  ideas.* 

Judgment,  nevertheless,  is  conceived  of  by  the  Stoics  —  and  in 
this  they  take  a  new  and  important  position,  which,  in  antiquity, 
only  the  Sceptics  approach  in  some  degree  —  by  no  means  merely  as 
the  theoretical  process  of  ideation  and  combination  of  ideas.  They 
recognised,  as  the  essential  characteristic  in  judgment,  the  peculiar 
act  of  assent  ((n-yKara^cms),  of  approval,  and  of  being  convinced, 
with  which  the  mind  makes  the  content  of  the  idea  its  own,  grasps 
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it,  and  iu  a  certain  way  takes  possession  of  it  (xamAoft^ayciK).  This 
act  of  apprehension  the  Stoics  regard  as  an  inde])eudent  function  of 
(consciousness  (i/yc/ioviKOK),  in  the  same  way  as  Uiey  regard  the 
assent  to  the  iuipulst'S,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  passion.  The 
arising  of  ideas,  like  that  of  the  excitations  of  feeling,  is  a  prooeet 
whii^h  is  of  natural  necessity  atid  completely  indei>eudent  of  hurnan 
will  {oKoviTiov)  j  but  the  assent  by  whioh  we  make  the  one  class. 
judgments,  and  the  other,  jKissions,  is  a  decision  (N/>i4nc)  of  con- 
sciousness, free  (UoJinov)  from  the  outer  world.' 

But  now  in  the  case  of  the  wise  man,  by  virtue  of  the  identity  of 
the  universal  with  the  individual  logos,  tliis  assent  appe4irs  only  in 
the  case  of  those  ideas  which  are  true :  the  soul,  therefore,  in  appre- 
hending the  content  of  these  ideas,  apprehends  reality.  Such  an 
idea  the  Stoics  called  tftavraata  KaTaXtjirTLKi^,^  and  they  wer*«  of  the 
conviction  that  such  an  idea  must  call  forth  the  reasonable  man's 
assent  with  immediate  evidence  or  clearness.  Hence  assent  itself 
(tTvyKardOtert':)  is  conceived  of  as  an  activity  of  the  thinking  soul, 
but  individual  |M?P(^pptions  appear  as  the  objepts  of  assent  as  truly 
as  do  the  intellectual  activities  of  conception,  judgment,  and  reason- 
ing, based  u|>on  the  individual  i)erceptions. 

If  thus  the  Stoics  understood  by  the  ^vrturux  KaraXifvTLtrQ  that 
idea  by  which  the  mind  lays  hold  of  reality,  and  which,  tlierefore, 
sn  illumines  the  mind  that  this,  in  its  assent,  makes  reality  its  owti, 
tliis  w;us  indeed  the  correct  expression  for  the  requiremeid  which 
they  set  up  for  the  true  idea,'  but  the  definition  wjis  not  at  all 
adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  framed:  that  is,  for  a  sign  by 
which  to  recognise  tnith.  For  as  the  Sceptics'  very  justly  objected, 
the  subjective  mark,  assent,  might  be  shown  as  a  psychological  fact 
in  the  case  of  a  multitude  of  evidently  false  ideas. 

Thus  the  anthropological  discord  in  the  Stoic  doctrine  manifests 


»  lb.  VIII.  39.  7. 

■  In  the  imerpretftlioii  of  ihia  term  tlipro  U  ft  wide  divergence.  According  to 
thfl  flource»,  it  Het^iUTi  now  as  if  the  idea  wt*re  ititendtMl  whicli  the  mind  lays  hold 
of,  now  tliat  whioli  apprehends  the  real  fact,  now  that  by  wliich  tht>  mind  appre- 
hends reality,  and  now  again  that  which  on  ita  part  so  lays  hold  of  the  mind 
that  the  mind  must  assent  to  it.  It  haa  hence  been  supjwiwd  that  ilio  Stoic* 
purposely  constructed  tlic  cxprc.<uion  in  thia  ambiguuuH  fonn.  inasmuch  as  ail 
theae  relations  would  harmonis**  in  it,  and  porhaps  K.  Zeller  f  IV.*  KI)  [Kng.  tr., 
StofcA^  etc.,  p.  8i»]  intended  to  rH]»pat  thia  amhipiity  by  lii.-i  translation,  "  concep* 
tiotial  idea  or  perceptinn  "  (f/fjrrijftiehe  yorstflluTnj)^  which,  boweviT,  Itas  an 
ac?t4Wory  logical  senwt  that  the  Stoics  corlainly  did  not  intend. 

*  It  is  worth  vrhile  u^  point  out  the  fact  that  in  their  designations  for  the 
relation  of  tlie  knowing  mind  to  tJie  external  reality,  tlie  Stoics  employ,  for  the 
in  K-iL  part.  expreKsionR  from  thti  llt^ld  of  the  aenne  of  touch  (impression,  appre- 
Ii'Mdin:;.  or  grasping,  etc.),  wtjile  formerly  optical  analogies  had  been  preferred. 
i;f.  S  I  h  a. 
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itself  eren  in  tbis  central  conception  of  their  theoty  of  knowledge. 
As  it  could  not  be  explained  in  accordance  with  their  metaphysics 
how  the  individual  soul  arising  from  the  World-reason  should  fall 
under  the  mastery  of  sensuous  impulses,  so  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  understand  how  theoretical  assent  should,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  given  even  to  false  ideas.  Both  difficulties,  however, 
have  ultimately  a  common  ground.  The  Stoics  agreed  with  Hera- 
clitus  in  identifying  in  their  metaphysics  the  normative  and  the 
actual  ordering  of  things,  although  these  conceptions  had  meanwhile 
become  much  more  clearly  separated.  Reason  was  for  them  that 
which  should  be,  as  well  as  that  which  is ;  it  was  at  the  same  time 
rofios  and  ^vac«.  And  this  antithesis,  the  two  sides  of  which  came 
into  strenuous  opposition  in  their  doctrine  of  freedom  and  their 
theodicy,  was  the  problem  of  the  future. 
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Thr  ^radtial  transition  of  tho  Hollonistic- Roman  philosophy  from 
the  ethical  to  the  reli'gioujt  atandpoitit  had  its  inner  causes  in  thia^ 
pLilnsophy  itself,  anil   its   external  occasion  in  tlie  imperious  d^^| 
ruainhs  made  by  thn  felt  need  of  the  time.     For  the  farther  the 
contact  between  the  systems  extemle*!.  thf*  more  it  bec;ime  evident 
how  little  able  philosophy  was  to  fidHl  the  task  which  it  had  s^H 
itself:  namely^  that  of  eduratinjj;  man  by  a  sure  insight  to  a  stat6 
of  virtue  and  happiness,  to  inner  indejiendence  of  the  world.     While 
the  sceptical  mode  of  Uumght,  wliich  was  extending  more  and  moi 
already  taught  that  virtue  ronsists  rather  in  the  renunciation  of  tl 
attempt  to  know,  than  in  knowledge  itself,  the  view  forced  it^  Wi 
more  and  more,  even  amon^;  the  .Stoics,  that  their  ideal  of  the 
man,  so  sharply  and  rigidly  drawn,  was  not  entirely  realised  in  ai 
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human  being,  and  thus  it  was  felt  in  every  direction  that  man  in 
his  own  strength  can  become  neither  knowing,  nor  virtuous  and 
happy. 

If,  then,  a  disposition  to  welcome  a  higher  help  for  ethiiial  ends 
was  necessarily  evoked  in  philosophy  itself,  it  was  alaa  true  that 
the  theoretical  doctrines  of  the  time  contained  a  great  number  of 
religious  elements.  The  Epicureans,  to  be  sure,  purjK>sely  excluded 
Buch^  but  the  Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  granted  them  an  entrance  that 
was  all  the  freer.  With  the  Stoics,  not  only  did  metaphysics  leiul 
to  seeking  the  principle  of  morals  in  a  divine  command,  but  iu  their 
pnenma  doctrine,  the  possibility  presented  itself  of  giving  to  the 
creations  of  myth  a  philosophical  meaning,  which  might  Iw?  shari'd 
also  by  all  forms  of  worship.  Finally,  the  spiritual  monotheism  in 
Aristotle's  teaching,  and  tliat  ideal  tendency  with  which  Plato 
sought  the  abiding  essence  of  things  in  a  higher  world  of  the  super- 
sensuous,  were  not  forgotten. 

Just  this  dualism,  which  opposed  the  earthly  world  of  the  perish- 
able to  a  siipersf^nsuous  world  of  the  divine,  ultimately  proved  to  be 
the  right  expression  for  that  inner  discord  whiijh  ran  through  the 
entire  life  of  the  aging  Greek  and  Roman  world.  The  old  craving 
for  sensuous  pleasure  might  still  celebrate  its  orgies  iu  full  power 
and  to  the  intoxication  of  the  senses;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  out 
of  surfeit  and  lo.ithiug  grew  a  new  craving  for  a  purer,  higher  joy  : 
and  in  the  preseiure  of  the  tremendous  contrasts  which  the  social 
condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  brought  with  it,  the  look  of  all  the 
millions  that  saw  themselves  excluded  from  the  g(K»d  things  of  this 
earth  turned  longingly  toward  a  betUir  world.  Thus  in  all  ways  a 
deep,  passionate  need  for  true  salvation  of  the  soul  ((runjpui)  came 
to  he  increasingly  felt,  a  hunger  for  something  beyond  the  earthly, 
a  religious  urgency  without  an  equal. 

This  religious  utovemeiit  proved  its  vigour  first  of  all  in  the  eager 
reception  which  foreign  forms  of  worship  found  in  the  Graico- 
Rontan  world,  in  th«  minglini,'  and  fusing  of  Oriental  and  Occidental 
religions.  But  with  the  atljustment  which  their  oppositions  found 
here  and  there,  their  strife  for  the  mastery  over  men*a  spirits  be- 
came still  more  energetic,  and  thus  the  soil  of  the  ancient  world  of 
civilisation,  after  bearing  the  fruits  of  art  and  science,  became  the 
battleground  of  religions.  Man's  essential  interest  became  thereby 
tmnsferred  for  long  centuries  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly 
sphere  ;  he  began  to  seek  his  salvation  beyond  the  world  of  sense. 

But  the  forms  in  which  this  contest  of  the  religions  was  waged 
prove  in  spite  of  all  what  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  power  Greek 
science  had  grown  to  be.     Vor  so  strongly  was  the  ancient  world 
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"sicklied  oVr  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  so  deeply  hi 
come  permeated  by  the  feeling  of  a  need  for  knowledge,  that  each  of 
the  religions  desired  to  satisfy  not  only  the  feelings  but  also  the 
intellect^  and  was  therefore  anxious  to  transform  its  life  into  a  doc- 
trine. This  is  true  even  of  ChruAianily^  and  indeed  precisely  true  of 
it.  The  true,  victorious  power  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  lay,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  fact  that  it  entered  this  decrepit,  bloAi  world  with  the 
youthful  force  of  a  pure,  high,  religious  feeling,  and  a  conviction 
that  was  courageous  to  the  death ;  but  it  was  able  to  conquer  the 
ancient  civilised  world  only  by  taking  it  up  into  itself  and  working 
it  over  \  and  as  in  its  externa!  conflict  with  the  old  world  it  shaped 
its  own  constitution  '  and  thereby  ultimately  became  so  strong  as  to 
be  able  to  take  possession  of  the  Roman  state,  so  also  in  its  defence 
against  the  ancient  philosophy  it  made  the  world  of  that  phil 
phy's  ideas  its  own,  in  order  thereby  to  build  up  its  own  dogmatiflf 
system. 

Thus  the  needs  of  science  and  of  life  met.  The  former  sought  the 
solution  of  the  problems  at  which  it  h;ul  been  labouring  in  vain,  in 
religion,  and  the  latter  desired  a  scientific  formulation  and  basis  for 
its  religious  longing  or  conviction.  Hence  from  this  time  on,  for 
many  centuries,  the  history  of  philosophy  is  grown  together  with 
that  of  dogmatic  theology/  and  the  period  of  religious  tnetapht/aica 
begins.  The  thought  of  antiquity  described  a  peculiar  curve,  sepa- 
rating itself  farther  and  farther  from  religion  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, reaching  its  extreme  separation  in  Epicureanism,  and  then 
again  steadily  drawing  near  to  religion,  to  return  at  last  entirely 
within  it. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  possible  to  understand  how  that 
WeUa»8chauu7ig  which  separated  the  supersensuous  and  the  sensu-^ 
ou.s,  —  looking  npon  them,  from  the  point  of  view  of  valne^as  divine 
perfection  and  earthly  baseness,  respectively,  —  constituted  the 
common  ground  of  the  whole  religious-philosophie^il  movement. 
This  view  had  already,  indeed,  been  intrnduced  by  the  Pythagoreans 
(cf.  §  5,  7),  and  had  been  maintained  even  by  Aristotle,  but  it  had, 
without  doubt,  found  its  most  forcible  formulation  in  the  Platonic 
mefaphyitica.  It  was,  therefore,  this  latter  system  which  formed  the 
controlling  centre  for  the  religious  closing  development  of  ancient 
thouglit.  A  religious  development  of  Platouism  is  the  fundamental 
character  of  this  period. 


n 

n 


*  Cf.  K.  J.  Neumann,  D^r  riimitcht  Staat  und  die  aUgemeiM  Kirch«  fr<*  ai|^, 
DiMtetian  (Vol.1.  Leips,  1800). 

'  It  will  be  understood  a»  »  matter  of  courso  that  the  following  exposiUon 
has  loft  at  one  side  all  specificaHy  dogmatic  elements,  except  where  they  an 
quite  ioseparably  iuterwoven  with  phUooophical  priuciples. 
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The  geographical  centre  of  the  movement,  however,  is  found  in 
that  city  which,  by  its  history,  as  well  as  by  its  population,  repre- 
sented most  distinctly  the  mingling  of  peoples  and  of  religions, — 
Alexandria.  Here,  where  in  the  active  work  of  the  museum  all 
treasures  of  Grecian  tmlture  were  garnered,  all  religious  and  forms 
of  worship  crowded  together  in  the  great  throngs  of  the  commercial 
metropolis  to  seek  a  scientific  clarification  of  the  feelings  that 
surged  and  stormed  within  them. 

The  first  line  of  the  Afexandrian  philosophy  is  the  so-called  Neo- 
Pytkafforeanisvit  a  mode  of  tliought  which,  proceeding  from  the 
religious  pnictice  of  the  rythagoreau  mysteries,  makes  only  an 
tfxtemal  use  of  the  number-mysticism  of  the  old  Pythagoreans  after 
whom  it  calls  itself  and  its  writings,  while  it  finds  the  theoretical 
setting  for  its  world-renouncing,  religious-ascetic  ethics  in  a  trans- 
formation of  the  Platonic  metaphysics,  which  became  of  the  pro- 
foundest  value  for  the  conception  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  the 
following  period.  Ajtolloniiis  of  Tyaua^  the  founder  of  a  religion, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  tyj>ical  representative  of  this  school. 

Not  without  influence  from  this  school,  tlie  Stoa^  also,  in  the  time 
of  the  Empire,  brought  out  more  energetically  the  religious  elements 
in  its  theory  of  the  world,  so  that  not  only  did  the  antlirupological 
<lualism  of  the  system  J^ecome  sharpened,  but  a  more  theistic  mode 
of  thought  gradually  became  substituted  for  the  original  jiantheism 
of  the  school.  In  men  like  Seneca,  KpictetuSj  and  Maretis  AureliuSj 
the  Stoic  doctrine  became  completely  a  philosophy  of  deliverance  or 
redeui])tion. 

Even  Cyniciitm  revived  again  about  this  time  in  a  religious  garb, 
aa  a  rude,  popular  preaching  of  renunciation,  and  Demonax  passes 
for  its  best-known  representative. 

Scarcely  to  be  separated  from  the  Neo-Pythagoreans  are  the 
Edertic  Platmiiitts  of  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  such  aa  Plutarch  of 
Chaeronea  and  ApnleiH.'*  of  Madaura.  Later  appear  Numenius  of 
Apamea  and  NCcomachtis  of  Gerasa,  who,  besides,  already  stand 
under  Jewish  and  Christian  influences  as  witnesses  of  a  complete 
fusion  of  the  two  tendt-ncies. 

Rut  while,  in  all  these  forms,  the  Hellenic  element  ever  maintains 
the  ascendency  over  the  Oriental,  the  latter  makes  its  ap|)earauce  in 
very  much  stronger  force  in  the  Jeititih  philosophy  of  religion.  As 
the  sect  of  the  Essenes  *  probably  proceeded  from  a  contact  of  Neo- 
Pythagoreanism  with  the  Hebrew  religious  life,  so  the  various 
attempts  of  learned  Jews  to  draw  nearer  to  Greek  science  in  the 
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presentation  of  their  dogmas,  led  ultimately  to  the  doctriDe  of  Philo 
of  Alexandria*  who^e  originjil  elaboratiou  of  these  fermenting  bodies 
of  thought  influenced  their  further  formation  and  movement  in  the 
most  important  [Joints. 

The  philoHftphij  of  ChnntianUy^  which  for  these  first  centuries  is 
usually  desi^'nated  by  the  name  Patnstics,  unfolded  in  an  analogous 
manner  upon  a  larger  scale.  Thi:i  plnlosoi>hical  secularisation  of  the 
gosi>el  begins  with  tlic  Apoitjyiats,  who  sought  to  present  its  re- 
ligious bclirf  as  the  only  true  philosophy,  with  the  pui'iKise  of  pro- 
tecting Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  cultured  world  from  contempt 
and  jjersecutioji,  and  therefore  began  to  adapt  this  content  of  re- 
ligious faith  to  the  conceptional  forms  of  Greek  science:  the  most 
important  of  them  are  Justin  and  Miuuducs  Felix. 

But  the  need  of  changing  faith  (wiarit)  into  knowledge  or  wisdom 
(yvCtfTit)  ftsserte*!  itself  vigorously  in  the  Christian  communities, 
even  without  this  polemical  tendency.  The  tirst  attempts,  how- 
ever, which  the  Ortu»tic8  made  to  create  an  adequate  view  of  the 
world  for  the  new  religion,  proceeded  from  the  excited  phantasies 
of  a  Syrian  mingling  of  religions,  and,  in  spite  of  the  employment  of 
Hellenistic  philosophemcs,  led  to  such  grotesque  constructions,  that 
the  Church  ils  it  grew  Hti*onger  and  more  dehnitive  was  obliged  to 
reject  them.  Saturnimutf  Basileides,  and  Valeritinvjt  are  to  be  named 
as  the  best  known  of  this  class. 

In  reaction  against  such  ovor-hasty  attemjits  of  religious  fantasti* 
oalnesB,  a  violent  aversion  toward  all  philosophical  interpretation 
and  adjustment  of  Christian  faith  set  in,  for  a  time,  in  Christian 
literature  in  the  writings  of  men  like  Tatiajit  TertulUan,  ami  Anto- ^^ 
biua.  An  express  anti-rationalism  thus  came  forward  which  neveiv^| 
theless  found  it  necessary  on  its  part  als<?  to  return  to  the  related  i 
doctrines  of  Greek  jjhilosophy.  Without  this  one-side<lneas  and 
with  a  closer  approximation  to  the  older  Hellenising  Apologists, 
Gnosticism  wa.s  combated  by  Irenatus  and  Ins  disciple  Hift)>olt/ttis, 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  tliird  century,  and  after  all 
these  preceding  attempts,  that  a  positive  Christian  theology,  a  sys- 
tem of  dogmatics  in  a  complete  conceptional  form,  was  estiiblished. 
This  came  about  in  the  School  for  Cutechints  at  Alexandria,  through 
the  leaders  of  the  school,  Clement  and  Orif/en,  The  latter  especially 
is  to  be  regartled  as  philosophically  the  most  important  representa-  ^J 
tivo  of  Christianity  in  this  period.  ^M 

By  his  side,  however,  there  went  out  from  the  Alexandrian  phil-  ^^ 
oaophic  school  the  man  who  undertook  to  bring  the  religion-forming 
tendency  of  philosophy  to  an  issue  solely  upon  the  Hellenistic  bu 
—  Fiotinus,  the  greatest  thinker  of  this  period.     His  attempt 
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systematise  all  the  main  doctrines  of  U-reek  and  Hellenistic  phil- 
osophy under  the  religious  principle  is  designated  as  yeo-Phtonism. 
His  doctrine  is  the  mout  deiinitive  and  thoroughly  constructed  sys- 
tem of  science  that  antii^uity  prudu(.'-t;d.  His  disciple  Porpkiji-y, 
however,  showed  himself  already  indined  to  make  a  religion  out  of 
this  religious  teaching,  and  Jamblt'ilim*,  who  is  termed  the  lender  of 
Syrian  Neo-l*latonism,  transformed  it  into  a  tlotfimUic  theology  of  poly- 
iheimrkt  with  which  the  learned  and  jjolitical  opponents  of  Christianity, 
such  as  the  Emperor  Julian,  hoped  to  revive  the  forms  of  worship 
uf  the  heatlien  religions,  then  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  After  this 
attempt  had  miscarried,  the  Athenian  school  of  Xeo-Platonism,  as 
the  heads  of  which  Plutarch  of  Athens,  Procltts,  and  Daviascius 
appear,  returned  finally  to  a  methodical,  scholastic  development  of 
the  system  of  Flotinus. 

Thus  the  Hellenistic  efforts  to  attain  to  a  new  religion  by  means 
of  science  remained  without  result  in  this  form  :  the  acliolars  dis- 
covered no  church.  On  the  otht-r  hand,  the  nei?d  felt  by  positive 
religion  to  complete  and  strengthen  itself  in  a  seientific  doctrine  did 
attain  its  goal :  the  Church  created  its  dogma.  And  the  great  course 
of  history  in  this  movement  was,  that  the  defeated  Hellenism  in  its 
jK)werful  death-struggle  still  created  the  con<;eptiona  by  means  of 
which  the  new  religion  shaped  itself  into  a  ilogma. 

While  the  Pythagon^aii  mysn'rics  had  nmliituiiiLMl  their  exUtence  through  all 
antiquity,  scieutitic  Pytbagoraaniam  v.Lni.-iht^d  uh  a  pri)}>er  sohijol  afier  its 
incorporation  into  the  A<'!nkiny  (cf.  p.  M).  Il  i;*  not  until  diirinK  the  first 
centuiy  B.r.  that  speciiically  l*5'thas'»rean  <lorrrin*'s  twconie  noticeable  attain: 
they  appear  in  the  I'ythagon'an  writinp*.  of  wlijch  Uinpent'H  I>aerlius  (Vlll. 
24  R.),  following  AlcxanHtT  Poly!iuHti)r,  trivM  un  aroount  that  leads  U3  U^  infer 
an  esHfntially  Stuic  influence.  'I'luy  are  renewed  expressly  hy  Cicero*8  learned 
friend,  P.  Nigidiua  Figiulus  (died  45  ]i.<:.>,  and  tind  iipproval  aI»o  wiili  uther 
men  in  lloun-.     ff  M.  H*rz,  /''■  P.  Sig.  Fig.  Stttdiigal'iw  f}])pribvit  (Berlin,  1H.|5). 

Hut  Neo-Pythagoreaniam  pr(ip«*r  was  tirsl  preKented  in  Uterar)'  fnrni  by 
the  ^rreat  number  <d  wr)tni^»  wtdch  became  public  in  Alexandria  at  about  the 
betjinning  of  our  era.  under  the  names  of  Pythagoras,  or  Philolaus,  or  Arcliytas, 
or  other  older  Py!h:iporeana,  ihfi  fragmenta  of  which  give  rise  to  so  great  diffi- 
c'uUit?s  in  (orminjL;  a  uoncvption  of  genuine  PythagorvauiHui.     Cf.  the  lit.  p.  31. 

Of  the  personniiiies  of  the  new  school,  on  the  contrary,  very  little  is  known. 
The  only  distinct  fli^rc  is  ApoUonfos  of  Tyana,  of  whose  life  and  nature  the 
rhetorician  IMiiluHtratus  (ed.  by  C.  L.  Kayser,  Loips.  1870)  gave  a  roumnlic 
rpprHsenlaiion  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  third  century,  in  order  to  portray  in  it 
the  Ideal  of  the  Pythagorean  life.  Of  the  works  of  Apollnnius  himself,  who 
lived  in  the  fir>rt  century  a.d.,  fragments  of  a  biography  of  Pythagoras  and  of 
a  treatise  on  Sacrifice  are  extant.  Cf.  Chr.  Baur,  ApnUonUtti  und  Christus  in 
Drei  AtthnmU.  sur  fJesch.  d.  aU.  Philos.  {Leipa.  1870).  (lYedwell,  Life  of 
Apoiloniun  of  Tuntifiy  contains  a  good  bibliography,  N.Y.  IBtW.}  His  con- 
temporary, ModeratuB  of  Gadea,  might  perhaps  also  be  menlioned. 

Neo- Pythagorean  and  Stoic  doctrines  appear  mingled  in  the  Eclectic  Sotion 
of  Alexandria,  who  was  affiliated  with  the  Scxtians  (cf.  p.  UW).  His  disciple, 
I*.  Amuens  Seneca  of  Cordova  (4-66  a.d.).  was  the  leader  of  the  Stoics  in 
the  tiuie  *>{  the  Knipire.  He  was  instructor  of  Nero,  was  well  known  because  of 
hia  tragic  fate,  and  also  as  tragic  poet  unfolded  thn  rigid  conceptions  of  life  hold 
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by  his  school.  Of  his  writings  a  cfinsklerable  number  of  mainly  ethical  tfcft- 
tises  are  preserved  besides  Ms  KpiHttlot  (ed.  by  llaase,  .3  vols.,  f^^ipii.  1862-^) 
[Eng.  ir.  (or  rallier  paraplinuM*)  by  T.  t^xlge.  Load.  1014,  Sflictioiis  from  Ui^ 
and  from  L^KHtrange^s  .Srwrra'*  Moruln  hy  Wny  of  Ahttract,  Ixind.  18tftJ,  Came- 
lot  fleries].     Ci.  Chr.  Baur,  S.  und  I^utus  In  the  Orri  AhhandK;  »«*  above. 

Besides  hiiu  we  inenlio.i  L.  Atinu'iu  Corautua  ( l*liuriiutu!»),  a  chief  tv^^ 
aentative  of  the  Stoic  interpretation  nf  mytliH  (.  Ilfpi  ri^i  rtl^c  r^wv  ^LcrroM,  efl. 
by  Osann,  Goiiinpen.  1HI4  i.  the  satiric  yioet  Peraiua,  Uie  innralisi  (.'.  Muaooiiu 
KufuKf  and  esi>ecially  Epictetua.  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Uumtliau,  And  whuae 
doclriiifA  were  publiithrd  iiy  Arrian  in  two  works,  Atar^^aZ  and  ' ^fx^^fi^^***'  (fi^ 
together  with  the  commentary  of  Simplicius  by  J.  St-Iiweigbaus*  r,  I^iiw.  l7P9f.) 
[tr.  by  G.  Long,  U4thn*H  library  ;  also  by  T.  W.  Hii^^nrisdU,  H»»hf>>u,  IH»l&J.  Cf. 
A.  Bonhoflcr  E.  und  die  St"(i  (Stticicurl.  IHWi. 

With  the  ufible  Marcus  Aureliua  Antoninus  the  Sto.i  niounte«l  the  Koman 
imi)erial  throne  (ltil-l8J).  IliK  n  ritcLi..iis  rd  tit  avT6r  (lnI.  l>y  J.  Slioh.  Leifis. 
1H82)  aru  tlie  charHCterl^lIc  nb'nuini^tit  (•!  this  ecleelicreli)(iou«  StoiciKui. 
[Kn;^.  tr.  by  (i.  Long.  The  ThoughU  of  thr  Emperur,  M.  Aurfiiun  ^n/riniHvs, 
lx)nd.  Boh'n*8  lib. ;  W.  ?al<er,  Mariugthe  Epirurran^  Lontt  and  N.Y.  it$ti»;  M. 
Antuld  in  AV«<iyj«.l 

In  ihe  anricnt  nr(*cHn  period,  an  orl$rinal  flgitre,  that  of  the  monkbh  wan- 
dering prwa^'lier  'IVIeK,  bad  gone  out  from  the  Cyxiic  m-hool  (cf.  v.  WiJamovitz- 
Mitllendorf,  Philul  UnUrg,  IV.  292  ff.).  In  the  time  of  tho  ICmpirv  Lhis  quaint 
creature  wa.*;  frequ'htly  copied  and  exaggerated  even  to  the  most  ridiculoua 
extent.  DemetriuH,  Oinnmaos  of  Wadara.  Demonax  (cf.  Fritsche,  Leips.  IStfO), 
and  ren'^rinuH  1'n.tLeu.i.  kiiowii  through  Lucian,  belong  to  these  flgtirea.  Cf. 
J.  Uernays.  Lukinn  und  die  Kyniker  (Berlin,  187U). 

Of  the  representatives  of  religioua  Platonlam  who  kept  at  a  distance  from 
the  nuiulKT  theory,  may  Ih*  mentioned  the  eclectic  commentators  Eadorua  and 
Arlua  DidymuB,  Thrasyllus.  the  e<iltor  nf  the  works  of  Hlaio  and  l>eini>critUR, 
and  tHpecijilly  Plutarch  L»f  ('U:en)nea  (about  100  A.n.),  from  whom,  in  addition 
to  his  famous  biii^Mphif-'s,  a  great  number  of  other  writings  ure  prt'sw-rved, 
espociallv  i>hilos<>ptti<!al  treatises  of  dogmatic  and  polemical  content  (MoraJia, 
ed.  ntibiier;  Pari;*,  Didot,  VoU.  HI.  and  EV.  1H6&)  (cf.  H.  Volkmann,  Ubeiu 
iSrhriftftt  und  Phiiosuphie  deji  P.,  Berlin,  1872).  [IMutarch's  .Hitrnh,  imns.  ed. 
by  Goodwin,  &  voU.,  Bottton,  1870;  also  tr.  by  ShilleUi  and  by  0.  W.  Kimj.  both 
in  Bohn's  lib.,  I^md.  lliM8  and  1882  resp.]  We  mention  further  Bffaziinua  of 
Tyre  of  llic  limi'  of  the  Antonincs ;  his  contemporary,  Apulelas  of  M»liuir&, 
who  belntipi  in  this  series  not  nnly  on  account  of  his  philosopliical  writings  (ed. 
by  A.  Goldbaclier,  Vienna,  187(1).  but  also  on  account  of  his  allegori co-satirical 
romance,  **  The  G  ildea  Ann"  (cf.  Ilildebrand  In  the  introduction  to  bis  col- 
lected works,  I^'ipn.  1842)  [7*^  ir^rfc*  of  Apnlritis^  Bohn's  lib.]:  the  oppo- 
nent of  Chri&tianiiy.  Colsaa>  whose  treatise  dXifdiit  \6yt  (abont  180)  is  known 
only  fnim  the  couiiter-trciili-ie  of  Grigen,  irard  K^Xtrof  (cf.  'I'h.  Keim,  C.  "  toahres 
Wort,'*  Zlirlcli,  IHTH);  and  lastly  the  phy.nician  Claudius  Oalen.  who  died  about 
200,  and  might,  lo  be  Kure,  with  his  broad  eclecticism  be  likewise  classed  as  a  Peri- 
patetic anil  also  as  a  St*kii-  (of.  K.  Sprengel.  Beitrage  zur  Of/tch.  d  Jfw/irin,  I. 
117  ff.).  Fmiii  the  same  circle  of  ideas  amse  also  the  writings  cirrulaie<l  tuider 
tho  name  of  Hermes  Trismegistui,  which  belong  lo  liio  third  century  (French 
tr.  by  I>.  Menard,  I'arls,  18t«I ;  partially  publi«hed  by  (;.  I'arthey,  Berlin,  1854). 

Among  the  I'latonlsiA  of  the  »eccui<:i  c<'ntury  Nicomacbus  of  Gerasa  in  Arar- 
hia,  of  whos«^  writings  arithmetical  text-books  and  (through  I'hotius)  an  extract 
from  a  work 'Apttf^iTjrtxd  9to\oyovuim  are  extant,  and  Numanlua  of  Apaniea, 
concerning  whom  we  owe  our  instruction  mainly  to  Kusebius,  are  strongly  Neo- 
Pythagorean.     Cf.  F.  Thedinga  (Bonn,  187a). 

The  entrance  of  Greek  philosophy  into  Jewish  theolr)gy  may  be  traced  back 
lo  the  middle  of  tl»e  second  century  r.c,  where  it  can  be  recognised  in  the 
Biblical  explanation  of  Ariatobulaa ;  It  appears  then  in  a  particularly  marked 
mannor.  and  in  a  form  that  is  already  much  nearer  the  Alexandrian  sphere  u( 
thought,  in  the  pseudo-Solomonic  Itnok  of  \Vi:tdom.  Yet  thew.*  are  but  weak 
forerunners  of  the  imfHirlanl  creation  of  Philo  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  life 
little  more  is  known  than  llmL  in  llie  year  Mf>,  when  nlready  in  adv;Lnced  age,  he 
was  a  member  of  an  embassy  from  hLs  native  community  to  the  Emperor  Calig- 
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a1&.  Hte  numcmuB  wriiinps.  amonj;  which  there  ia  also  much  that  [a  not 
genuine,  were  ediied  bvTh.  Mansvy  (I/ond.  1742),  I^eips.  stereotype  ed.,  8  voIb., 
1B51-6;J;  [Kng.  ir.  by  C.  1).  Yori^r,  4  vols.,  l-ond.,  K.ihn'rf  lib.) 

F.  Pflhnc,  Die }vdi»fk-alevandnR\9rhe  lieWjionspkilontiphif.  (Halle,  ISS-t'), 

A.Gfriirer,  FkUon  nnd  die  alexnndrmi»ch«  Theuttttpkif  (Stuttgart,  18^6);  M. 
Wolff,  Die  phUunittehe  PhUosupKit  (Gothenburg,  l&o8);  Ewald,  Gfsch.  dCM 
KoU-w  /irrai-/,  V|.  2.11  (I. 

Amonjj  the  Christiaii  Apologists  wbos*-  writinps  are  collorlerf  in  the  CrrrpuM 
Apolu^ttar\iin  Christittnoruut  etttiimii  tutctili^  e<l.  by  Otto  (Jeiin,  iMi  flf.),  the 
liit.)6l  pruuiinedt  is  Klavitib  Justin  Martyr  of  Sicbeni.  who  lived  in  iht*  iniddlt^  of 
the  WTond  coniiiry.  Two  defensive  writings  and  a  dialo^iu-  with  Trypho  the 
Jew  an-  preserved  [Knj;.  tr.  in  Ante-Nicene  Ch.  lib.,  ed.  by  Koheriti  and  Ilonald- 
eon,  Editiburg,  T.  &.  T.  Clark,  iw;?— ].  K.  Semifich  (*J  voIk.,  Brcslau.  IH10-42), 
and  B.  Aub*  (Paris,  IS'U)  treat  of  him.  Further  ApolojriRtii  from  the  HeUenic 
circle  of  culture  are  Aristides  (wlioiie  discourM'«,  diHcovered  in  the  Armenian 
language,  were  printed  with  a  Latin  translation,  Venice,  1878),  Athenagoras 
of  Athen*  (-wfKvtitla  wtpl  XptfTiavOfw  addressed  to  Marcus  Aun*liuH  about  17fl). 
Tbeophilns  of  Aiitioeli(a  irratis^-  a4ldresRed  tn  AutolyeiiK  a>M>nt  ]Ml),MeUto 
of  Saniis,  Ap()llinariH  of  Hiera[K)liti,  and  otbere.  —  l-itiu  liiemtmv  prentnts 
especially  BAinucius  Felix,  wh'wte  (iinlo>;ue  Ortariug  wa*  written  about  200 
(ed.  in  the  Corinvt  srrif4urum  errlemu^ricontm  hUinorum,  by  C.  Halm,  Vienna. 
1807).  The  rhetorician,  Firiinaiitis  Zjactantius  lat^'Ut  .')U<)),  U  U>  be  placed  in 
tKe  same  aeriea.  His  main  treatiw?  \»  the  Institutionftt  Dicin(r  [tr.  of  the  above 
authors  in  Anle-Nicene  lib.,  see  above]. 

ijf  tlte  OnostiCB  our  infuniiation  comes  essentially  throuf^h  their  opponents, 
tremeus  (n<>-200  ;  his  ireaii.sc'EXo'X**  f*'  dwarpoiri}  rijs  •p^vbiawviutv  yntta-ewf,  ed. 
by  A.  Stieren,  Lieips.  18611),  Hip|H>|ytu.s  (KarA  raaiDr  alp4ctb}p  lXr>xoJ.  ****■  I'Y 
Ihincker  and  Srhneidewin.  (ioLiingen,  18,')W),  Tertiillian  {Advfmus  Volenti- 
m'ano*),  etc.  [Eng,  tr.  of  tin;  above  writinps  In  Ante-Nicene  lib.,  above].  Of 
Gnostic  treatises  only  one.  and  that  by  an  unknown  author,  is  extant.  lUan^ 
ira<>ta  (ed.  by  Pctenuann,  Berlin,  IHiil).  (»f  the  main  njireHeiitativeh  of  tliis 
doctrine  there  were  active  in  the  firnt  half  of  the  second  century  Satoniinus  of 
Antioch,  Basilides,  a  Syrinn,  and  Carpocrates  in  Alexandria;  toward  the 
middle  of  the  century  Valentinus,  (he  inoHt  imiNirtaiit  of  them  (died  about 
lOU/-,  and  itiward  the  eml  of  the  century  Baidesaues  of  Me»npotainia.  —  Expt*- 
tiilnus  of  thfi  GtiMtir  Sy»Um»  by  A.  W.  Neander  (Berlin,  181H)  [Eng.  Ir.  by 
Torrey,  Boeton,  1866],  E.  Matter  (Fans,  1848).  Chr.  Baur  (TUbingen,  1836). 
A-  Hilgenfeld  (Jena,  1884),  same  author,  Harttrgannt,  der  i^tzte  (JnoMtiker 
(I^ipe.  1864).  —  A.  Haniack,  Zur  QueHrnkritik  der  (iepehichle  dex  GH(>$ticitimua 
(l^ps.  1873);  fn.  L.  Mansel,  Gnv»Ur  lleresien,  I-oud.  187(f]. 

The  most  radical  opponent  of  Greek  science  was  Tatian,  an  Assyrian, 
whose  treatise  ll^^'EXXTjwt  arowe  ab«>nt  170,  but  who  later  became  himself  an 
adherent  of  the  VHlpptinian  Gnosticism.  The  paxgionate  Apologist  Cju.  Sep- 
timius  Florena  TertoUlan  (Id,S-220,  for  a  time  HreKbyler  in  Cartilage)  ended 
likewise  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  sect  of  the  Montanists. 
His  works  have  been  edited  by  Fr.  Oehler  (3  vols.,  Leipa.  1853  f.),  recently  by 
A.  Reiffi'rwheid  and  Wistiowa  (Vol,  I.  Vienna,  181H>,  in  Corp.  srri/iC.  rrxl,  lot.) 
[Enjf.  tr.  in  Ante-Nicene  lib.].  Cf.  A.  W.  Neander.  AntignostiruH,  Ofiat  dea 
Tertullian.elc  cM  ed.  Berlin,  1840)  [En;:,  tr.  Bohn's  lib..  1861_];  A.  Hauck, 
T.'a  /xAcii  utid  Si'hnflen,  Erlanpen,  1877). — In  the  same  series,  but  from 
a  later  lime,  ia  the  African  rhetorician  Amobina,  whose  seven  books,  Adversua 
UmU9,  were  couipoeed  about  300  (ed.  by  A.  Keiflerscheid  in  Corp.  acripi.  ted. 
lot.,  Vienna,  187/»). 

Of  llic  writin;rH  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (died  about  317)  three  treatises 
are  preservisl,  X6yoj  rpoTptwTiKbi  Trp6\  'EWijimx^ — Ilat6ayttrf6%  —  ^r^u^rcli  (ed, 
by  J.  Totter.  <»xforfi.  17lfi)  [tr.  in  Anfe-Nicene  lib.].  From  his  schiwl  (cf.  on 
Ibe  Alfx.  Catechetical  schixil,  Guericke.  Halle.  1H24  f,  ;in<l  Ibis.selbat'h,  Stettin, 
1826)  went  forth  the  founder  of  (^hristian  theolopj-,  Orlgen.  snmamed  the  Ada- 
mantine. Bom  185  A.n.  in  Alexandria,  equipped  with  the  full  education  of  the 
lime,  he  came  forward  early  as  a  tea^'her,  fell  into  coutlictH  on  account  of  his 
df>ctrincs  with  the  SyntKl,  was  by  it  removed  from  his  oflice,  and  later  lived  In 
Ciesarea  and  Tyre,  dying  in  the  latter  place  204.  Of  his  writings,  a^ide  from 
the  above-mentioned  treatise  against  Celsus,  Iuh  work  Utpl  ipx^"  is  of  chief 
importance;  it  is  extant  almost  only  in  the  Latin  version  of  Kufinua  (ed.  by 
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UedepeniiinR.  I^ipa.  18iW)  [tr.  in  Ante-Kicene  Hb.].  Cf.  J.  Reiokens,  IH 
CfenynU  J'rrxbjflrro  At.  (Breslau,  1851);  Kedepenniii*:,  O..  DanUllunQ  «^i>«j 
Le.bfns  and  itrtHfr  J^hre  (Bonn,  1841-10)  [cf.  Biggt  The  ChriMian  FlaloniaU 
vf  Alexandria,  Uxfurd,  IH87  ;  A,  llaniack.  Art.  Origen  in  Kuc.  Brit.']. 

A  collection  of  ihc  8»unH*ii  for  all  the  Church  writero  of  ihifl  period  haa  been 
Issued  by  J.  1*.  Mipie,  Pittrotut/ia:  Curatis  Completus  (^Vaxis^  1840  fl.). 

A  certain  Ammoniua  Baocua  appears  in  old  traditions  as  the  founder  of 
Neo-Platooiam.  but  notliiiiK  is  knuwn  to  justify  tliii^  trudition.  To  hia  pupiU 
brlotigi'd  riutiiius,  <irigen,  tht-  rhet4>rician  Longlniu  ('il<V27<i),  to  whom  the 
bonk  Hepl  v/'oix  was  ascribed,  and  anothT  Origen. 

The  true  founder  of  the  tk-tuhjl  was  Plotlnua  (2U4-2t)9).  Bom  In  Lycop^ilis 
ill  Ki^ypt.  and  rdurntod  in  Ali-xundria,  he  btoiime  a  meuibcr  of  an  cxpcditiiu 
auAinst  tlie  IVrsians  in  i>uh-r  to  promote  liis  rvIijiiou.s  studi*-K,  nia«le  a  hi|;lily 
flUccHsafui  nppearuiict^  an  teacher  in  Konie  about  ;f44,  anti  died  on  a  country 
estate  in  CiiniKUiia.  His  works,  written  late  in  life,  were  publisbed  by  bi« 
disciple  I'or|)h\Ty.  arrancid  in  six  <*nnea4ls.  Kd.  by  I!.  Mtiller  (I-eips.  lH7t<-H0), 
with  a  German  imiwlation  [Kng.  tr.  in  part  by  Th.  Tiiylor,  Loud.  17si7.  I7m, 
1817,  French  tr.  by  B^milKt,  I'aris,  1867-00].  Cf.  H.  Kircbut-r.  Die  I*hiO>$.  drs 
PI.  (Halle,  I860-  — A.  Uiclil^r,  yetiplaMum-ftf  Studien  (Halle,  1864  fl.).— 
H.  V.  KleiHt,  ^VpM/^'ft.  .V/K(i(>ii  (lleidellwrn,  188H).  —  [A.  Hanmck,  Art.  Xeo- 
PlatoniJim  in  Kur.   Ftrit.] 

To  the  Alexandrian  Xco-1'latonism  are  reckoned  further  Gcntilinnus  Ame- 
Uua  of  Ameria,  :umI  the  Tyrian  Porphyry  (abtiut  2.*J»>-;J»W).  Among  the  ex- 
tant writin;^,  aside  from  the  bio^mpldt-s  itf  JMotinus  and  TyLluiguras,  are  to  be 
niHiitiuned  'A^jmaI  *'^t  r^  roifrd,  an  aphoristic  abridunient  of  the  system  of 
Plotinu*  (printed  in  Crcuzer's  ed.  of  the  works  of  rioliniis,  I'nris,  186fi),  the 
trtm'isu  On  Abtft^iinutHsness  (rtfti  drax^s  rJir  i/tuffCx-*"*  important  on  account  of 
its  use  of  the  Ttpl  fOat^tlas  of  Theophra«tus ;  cf.  J.  Benmys,  Berlin,  ]8<i(}),  and 
of  tlic  comnirntaries  the  Rlrafiiryif  tit  rdi  xarriyoplat  (cd.  by  Buase,  Berlin,  1877  ; 
and  idso  in  tlie  lierlin  ed.  of  Arislolle,  Vol.  IV.). 

Byrian  Neo-riaionisni  w;l»  fi>undt-il  by  Jamblichua  of  Chalcla  in  Coele- 
Syria  (died  about  IMO),  a  hearer  of  Porphyry.  Mis  writings  were  principally 
commentaries  upon  Hellenistic  and  Oriental  theology.  The  followiuR  are  par- 
tially preservetl :  lUpl  roO  llvdayopiKoO  filav  (ed.  by  WeHterninnn,  Varis,  18o0), 
A67of  wpoTptTTiK^s  tit  ^i\o9o^iav  (ed.  by  Kiesslin>!,  LeipH.  181UJ,  Utpl  r^i  Koir^x 
juadiffutruc^i  /iricrriJ^iTif  (ed.  by  Villoiatm,  Venice,  1781)  (  Kug.  tr.  JJ/fi  vf  I*yth. 
by  Taylor,  I*ond.  1818,  Egyptian  M^st'^rifn^  by  sanu',  f'hiswick.  1821]. 

Of  the  disciples  of  the  schno),  Dexippus  conimtMii**'!  on  the  Aristotelian 
Categories  (ed.  by  L.  Spengel.  Munich.  iWijU),  Salluatlua  wrote  a  compendium 
of  metaphysics  (ed  by  Orelli,  ZUricb,  1820.  and  TbemisUua  (about  :il7-387) 
made  himself  known  as  a  paraphrast.  ami  connnentator  upon  Aristotelian  works. 
From  the  same  circle  comes  the  treatise  Df  Mtfatetii*  liCf/sfidiontm  (ed.  by  G. 
I'arthey,  Berlin,  18o7  ;  cf.  Uarless,  .Munich,  18&8). 

This  movement  had  a  irnnsient  |H)litical  Hucress  by  the  accession  of  the 
Kmperor  JtUian,  who  ho[H>d  by  its  help  to  renew  the  old  relii{ion  and  disphice 
Christianity.  His  wri(inf?s  a^iust  the  Christians  have  been  edited  with  a 
(ierinun  translation  by  K.  J.  Neumann  (Leips.  1880).  Cf.  A.  W.  Neander, 
(Teber  d^n  Koi»er  J.  und  ^dn  Zfitaltvr  (Berlin,  1812).  — 1>.  Kr,  Strauss,  ./.  der 
Abtrunnii/fy  Wer  Homdntiker  auf  drm  Throne  der  Casaren  (Mannheim,  1847). — 
A.  MUcke, ./.  narJi  den  Qufltrn  {(inlha,  l8iWJ-4l8). 

The  fourider  of  Athenian  Neo-Platoniam  was  Flntarch  of  Athens  [died 
after  430),  with  his  pupils  Syrianua  and  Hieroclea.  All  these,  as  well  na  the 
following,  compo.sed  commmtanrH  upon  I'lutoine  unci  Ariiitotetian  or  I'ythaijo- 
rean  writings,  which  are  In  part  preserved.  More  mjporiant  was  Proclue 
(411—185),  awon>;  wbi>se  works  the  most  importAUt  is  IIcpl  t^$  xari  llXdrwra 
tftoXaylat  (ed.  of  bis  worka  by  V.  Cousin,  Paris,  18i!tt-^&)  [Kng.  tr.  by  Th. 
Taylor].  Cf.  H.  Kirchner,  De  Prod.  Metaphpsiea  (Berlin,  1846).  K.  Stein- 
hart*8  j\rt.  in  Krsch  und  Griiber's  hlnc. 

The  last  head  of  the  Plutonic  Academy  was  Damaaclua,  of  whose  writings 
the  be.^jinuiu;;;  of  a  treatise  wtpi  rut*  irpuiTuv  dpx^i't  and  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  PannrnidfM  are  extant  (ed.  by  J.  Kopp,  Krankfort  a.  M. 
lti2J;  of.  E.  Kcitx  in  Hirwrn.  Abhdl.  fUr  Philos.,  18S4),  and  also  a  biography  of 
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hia  teacher  Uidonu.  Among  ihf>  commentators  of  thifl  Mroe  Slmpliclns  is 
prominoni  (on  the  Phjfsirs^  ed.  pr.  Venice,  1526,  the  firet  four  books,  Diels, 
Berlin,  \H>^2;  on  ibe  JJe  CWo,  KarsUtn,  Utrecht,  18tJ& ;  on  tiic  JJe  Auima^ 
Hayduck.  Berlin,  1»82). 

'Vhv  two  latter  waudervd  with  their  iuiniediat«  associates  for  a  lime  toward 
Persia,  when  in  the  year  629  the  Emiwror  .luHtinian  closed  the  Academy,  con- 
fiscated its  property,  and  by  forbidding  lectures  on  heathen  pliilosophy  gave 
the  external  continuation  to  its  close. 


§  18.    Authority  and  Revelatioxi. 

The  imperturbable  sell'-certaiiity  and  self-mastory  which  the  post- 
Aiistoteliaa  philosophy  had  sought  and  in  part  claimed  for  the  wise 
man,  had  been  so  deeply  shaken  with  the  progress  of  time  that  it 
liail  given  place  to  a  feeling  of  ifuf  ueed  of  help,  lx>th  in  the  ethical 
and  in  the  theoretical  spheres.  The  philosophising  individual  no 
longer  had  contideuce  that  he  could  attain  to  right  insight  or  to  his 
soul's  salvation  by  his  own  strength,  and  sought  his  help  accord- 
ingly, partly  amid  the  great  monuments  of  the  past,  partly  in 
a  divine  revelalion.  Both  tendencies,  however,  aie  ultimately  upon 
the  same  basis,  for  the  confidence  which  was  placed  in  the  men  and 
writings  of  a  previous  time  rested  only  upon  the  fact  that  they 
were  regarded  as  esj>eeiany  favoured  vessels  of  higher  revelation. 
Authority,  therefore,  acquired  its  value  as  the  mediate,  historically 
accredited  revelation,  while  the  divine  illumination  of  the  imlivid- 
ual  as  immediate  revelation  came  to  its  assistance.  DitTerently  as 
the  relation  between  these  two  forms  was  conceived  of,  it  is  yet  the 
common  mark  of  all  Alexandrian  philosophy  that  it  regards  divine 
revtlation  as  the  highest  source  of  knowledge.  Already  in  this  inno- 
vation in  the  theory  of  knowledge,  we  iind  expressed  the  heightened 
value  which  this  period  put  ujjon  personality^  and  on  personality  as 
evincing  itself  in  the  feelings.  The  longing  of  this  time  desired 
that  the  truth  might  be  found  by  experience,  as  an  inner  commun- 
ion of  man  with  the  Supreme  Being. 

1.  The  apjieal  to  authority  often  makes  its  appearance  in  Greek 
and  Hellenistic  philosophy  in  the  sense  of  a  confirmation  and 
strengthening  of  an  author's  own  views,  but  not  as  a  decisive  and 
conclusive  argument.  The  jnrare  in  verba  magistri  might  be  usual 
enough  among  the  subordinate  members  of  the  schools,*  but  the 
heads  of  schools,  and  in  general  the  men  who  engaged  in  indepen- 
dent research,  maintained  an  attitude  toward  the  teachings  of  the 
former  time  that  was  much  more  one  of  criticism  than  of  tuicondi- 
tional  subjection ; '  and  though  in  the  schools,  chiefly  the  Academic 

1  Though  even  the  well-known  a^6t  l«a  [ipse  diTAf]  of  the  Pythagoreans  is 
attested  only  throujih  lat*'r  writers  (Cicero). 

*  Kvpn  th"  adTiirniion  of  Soc rate's r* in  which  alt  the  following  .schools  were  at 
one,  did  not  in  it.self  h^ad  to  his  being  regarded  as  the  valid  authority  for  defi- 
nitc  philosophical  doctriuus. 
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and  Peripatetic,  the  iacllnatioa  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
teaching  of  the  founder  as  an  uiiaMsailabk'  treasure  was  fostered  by 
the  custom  of  commenting  upon  his  works,  yet  in  all  the  conflict 
as  to  the  criteria  of  truth  the  principle  had  never  been  brought 
forwani  that  somethiug  must  be  believed  because  this  or  that  great 
man  had  said  it. 

How  strongly  the  need  for  authority  had  come  to  be  felt  in  the 
lator  time,  we  may  recognise  even  from  the  countless  iuterpolations 
which  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  whole  Alexandrian  litern^ 
ture.  Their  authors,  who,  perhaps,  for  the  most  part  acted  in  good 
faith,  since  they  themselves  regirded  their  thoughts  as  ouly  devel- 
opments and  C-.ntinuations  of  the  old  doctrines,  evidently  believe*! 
that  they  could  get  a  hearing  fur  their  works  in  no  better  way  than 
by  assigning  to  them  the  name  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  wisdom,  of 
an  Aristotle,  a  Plato,  or  a  Pythagoras.  This  phenomenon  appeare<l 
most  extensively  among  the  Xco- Pythagoreans,  whose  chief  con- 
cern it  was  to  invest  their  new  doctrine  with  the  halo  of  ancient 
wisdom.  Rut  the  more  the  convictions  that  were  to  be  established 
in  this  manner  bore  a  religious  character,  the  more  lively  became 
the  need  to  conceive  of  these  authorities  themselves  as  the  be-arers 
of  a  religions  revelation,  and  therefore  all  the  traits  that  might 
stamp  them  as  such  were  sought  for  within  them  or  even  read  into 
them.  Not  contented,  however,  with  tliis,  the  later  Greeks  believed 
that  they  could  give  a  higher  sanction  to  their  philosophy,  as  well 
as  to  their  entire  civilisation,  by  deriving  it  from  the  Oriental 
religions .  thus  Numenius '  did  not  iiesitate  to  maintain  that 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  hud  presented  only  the  old  wisdom  of  the 
Brahmans,  Magi,  Egyptians,  and  Jews.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
extent  of  literary  authorities  increased  extraoniinarily ;  the  later 
Nco-Platonists,  a  Jamblichus  and  Proelus,  (commented  not  only  on 
Greek  philosophers,  but  also  upon  the  entire  Hellenic  and  barbariau 
theology,*  and  credulously  adopted  myths  and  miraculous  tales 
from  these  sources. 

In  quite  a  similar  manner  Oriental  literature  testified  also  to  its 
esteem  for  Hellenism.  Among  the  predecessors  of  Philo,  Aristo- 
bulus  especially  appealed  to  verses  wliich  were  intcrfudated  in 
Orpheus  and  Linus,  in  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  and  with  Philo  himself, 
the  great  Jewish  theologian,  the  great  men  of  Greek  philosophy 
appear  side  by  side  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  bearers  of  wisdom. 

The  felt  need  of  authority  naturally  asserts  itself  most  strongly 
in  the  unconditional  faith  in  religious  records.     Here  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  was  from  the  beginning  the  firm  foundation  for  the  science 
and  philosophy  of  Judaism  and  also  for  that  of  (orthodox)  Cliristiaii- 
ity.  But  in  the  Christian  Church  tlic  need  of  establishing  a  collec- 
tion of  writings  in  which  the  system  of  faith  should  be  defined  with 
certainty,  first  developed  with  Marcion,  and  then  waa  gradually 
satistied  in  the  completion  and  conclusion  of  the  New  Testament: 
with  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  both  Testaments  already  appear  with 
the  full  value  and  validity  of  churchly  authority. 

2.  If  now  in  this  way  even  scientific  thought,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  sceptical  disintegration  no  longer  gave  itself  credit  for 
the  power  of  truth,  subjected  itself  voluntarily  to  the  authorities  of 
antiquity  and  to  religious  institution,  it  was  yet  in  nowise  bound 
thereby  to  the  extent  that  we  might  suppose.  This  relation  rather 
took  the  form,  along  all  lines,  of  extracting  from  the  authoritative 
sources,  and  also  of  reading  into  them,  the  scientific  doctrines  which 
arose  from  the  new  religious  movements.* 

Where  in  so  doing  they  did  not  resort  expressly  to  those  inter- 
polations which  are  found  more  or  less  in  the  entire  literature  of 
the  period  as  well  as  in  Neo-Pythagoreanism,  they  employed  as 
their  instrument  the  method   of  allegorical  interpretation. 

This  meets  us  first  in  Jewish  theology.  It  had  its  prototype 
indeed  in  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  myths,  which  made  its 
appearance  early  in  Grecian  literature,  was  employed  by  the  Sophists, 
and  extensively  prosecuted  by  the  Stoics.  It  was  applied  to  rt*lig- 
ious  documents  by  Aristobulus,  but  it  was  Philo*  who  carried  it 
through  methodically,  pnxreediug  from  the  conviction  that  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  in  Scripture  between  the  literal  and  the 
spiritual  meaning,  between  its  body  and  its  soul.  In  order  to  teach 
his  commands  to  the  great  mass  of  men,  who  in  their  sensuous 
nature  are  unable  to  apprehend  the  divine  purely,  God  gave  to 
revelation  the  anthropomorphic  form,  behind  which  only  the  spirit- 
ually mature  man  penetrates  to  the  true  sense.  This  sense  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  philosophical  conceptions  which  lie  hidden  in  the 
hist(.irical  husks.  Accordingly,  since  Fhilo  the  task  of  theology 
has  been  directed  toward  intcr|)reting  religious  documfnts  iittoa  sija- 
iem  of  sa'entijic  doctrines ;  and  if  he  uses  Greek  philosophy  fortius 
purpose,  and  finds  in  it  the  higher  meaning  of   the  Scripture,  he 


'  Kven  a  man  Hke  Plutarch  of  Charonea.  who  follows  the  writings  of  Plato 
M  he  would  the  rPVpIationH  of  a  religioua  di>ruinent,  cU}oh  not  acruplo  lo  intro- 
duce iiiio  the  wachiii);  of  hiH  niiLster  Ariatoteltau  and  Stoic  doctriiied  ud  well  as 
bis  own  reli^ouK  view. 

*  Cf.  Siegfried,  PMion  v.  Alexatuiria  als  Ausle^fer  <Us  alun  TestantenU 
(Jeoft,  1875). 
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explains  this  relation  on  the  ground  that  the  thinkers  of  Greece 
have  drawn  from  Mosaic  documents.' 

Following  his  example,  the  Gnoaties  then  attempted  to  transform 
Oriental  myths  into  Greek  conceptions  by  allegorical  interpretation, 
aiui  thought  thus  to  develop  a  secret  doctrine  of  the  Apostolio 
tnulitifin,  —  the  Apologists  maintained  the  harmony  of  Christian 
doctrine  with  the  dogmas  of  Greek  pliilosophy,  —  even  meil  like 
Ireiiseiis  and  Tertullian  worked  upon  the  New  Testament,  —  and 
finally  On'yen  knew  how  to  bring  the  philosopliy  of  Christianity 
into  accord  witli  its  documents.  The  great  Alexandrian  theologian, 
like  the  Gnostics  who  first  attempted  to  create  a  Christian  theology, 
distinguished  between  the  carnal  (somatic),  [*sychical,  and  spiritual 
(pneumatic)  conceptions  of  the  religious  reconls,  —  corresjKinding 
to  the  metaphysioo-anthropological  ideas  of  the  time  (cf.  §  19  f.). 
For  liim  the  literal  historitMl  tr;idition  yiehls  only  a  "Christianity 
according  to  the  flesh  "  (xpurrtavia^Q^  trmfiantco^) ,  and  it  is  the  task  of 
theology  to  lead  out  of  this,  through  the  moral  significance  at  which 
the  "psychical  "  readers  stop,  to  the  ideal  content  of  the  Scripture, 
which  must  then  illumine  the  reader  as  self-evident  truth.  Only  he 
who  griLsps  this  la-st  lx?longR  to  the  pneumatic  or  spiritual  readers, 
to  whom  the  etvrtml  gof/tel  thus  disclosed  reveals  itself. 

This  p.xtrat^tion  of  philosophical  meaning  from  religious  tradition 
is  found  in  fullest  extent  Hm(tng  the  Neo-Flatonists.  Jamblichus 
practises  it,  in  accordance  with  the  Stoic  model,  on  all  forms  of 
C)riental  and  Occidental  mythology,  and  I'roclus,  too,  deolaree  ex- 
pressly that  myths  veil  the  truth  from  sensuous  men  who  are  not 
worthy  of  it* 

3.  liut  in  all  sucli  doctrines,  the  interest  of  science  (in  the  Chris- 
tian teachings,  yvunri^)  ultimately  ])redominates  over  that  of  faith; 
tliey  are  accouimodations  of  philosophy  to  the  need  of  religious 
autliority,  felt  at  this  time.  The  essential  identity  of  authority  and 
of  rational  knowledge  obtains,  therefore,  as  the  fundamental  presuppo- 
sition ;  it  obtains  in  such  a  degree,  that  just  where  it  seems  threat- 
ened, all  artifiopH  of  allegorical  interpretation  are  attempted  in  order 
to  rescue  it.  This  confidence,  nevertheless,  with  which  science  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  its  own  content  as  that  of  the  religious  documents, 
rested  ultimately  upon  the  conviction  that  both  historical  authority 
and  scientific  doctrine  are  but  different  recelations  of  the  same  divine 
Power. 

We  have  seen  that  the  belief  in  authority  in  this  period  grew  out 
of  the  felt  need  of  salvation  and  help.    Another  psychological  root  of 

»  Phil.  VU.  Mob,  667  a.  (187  m.)-  "  Prod.  In  Hemp.  309.  , 
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this  belief  was  the  enhanced  importance  ol  personcdittj.  This  shows 
itself  in  the  liv^-ly  expression  of  admiration  fur  the  great  men  of  the 
past,  aa  we  find  it  in  Philo  and  in  all  lines  of  Platonisin,  and  not 
less  in  the  unconditional  trust  of  the  disciples  in  their  masters^ 
which,  especially  in  later  NetKPIatonism.  degenerated  to  ex;iggerated 
veneration  of  the  heads  of  schools.*  This  same  motive  appears  in 
grandest  form  as  a  power  in  the  world's  history,  in  the  stupendous, 
overpowering  impression  of  the  personality  of  Jesus.  Faitli  in  him 
was  the  uniting  bond  wliich  held  together  victoriously  the  various  and 
manifold  tendencies  of  early  Cliristianity. 

But  this  psychological  motive  justified  itself  to  theory  by  the 
consideration  that  the  aflmired  j>ersonality  was  reganled,  in  teach- 
ing and  life,  as  a  revelation  of  the  divine  World-re^ison.  The  meta- 
physical and  epistemologiwil  bases  for  this  were  given  in  Platonism 
and  especially  in  Stoicism.  Attachment  to  the  Platonic  doctrine 
that  knowledge  is  recollection,  with  the  turn  alrnafly  exprcs.sed  in 
Cicero  that  right  knowledge  is  implanted  by  God  in  the  soul,  is  innate 
within  it,  the  carrying  out  of  the  Stoin  logos  <loctrine,  and  of  the 
idea  contained  in  it  that  the  nitional  [tart  of  the  snul  is  a  consub- 
Btantial  emanation  from  the  divine  World-reason,  —  all  this  led  to 
regarding  every  form  of  right  knowledge  as  a  kind  of  divine  revela*- 
tioD  in  man.'  All  knowledge  is,  as  Numenius  said,"  the  kindling  of 
thr  small  light  from  the  great  liglit  which  ilhunines  the  world. 

It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  Justin,  especially,  conceived 
uf  the  relationship  maintained  by  him  between  the  old  philosophy 
and  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  conceived  the  superiority  of 
the  latter.  God  has  indeed  revealed  liimself  internally  through  the 
rational  nature  *  ((nrcp/ia  Xoyov  J/jk^itoi')  of  man  who  is  created  in 
his  image,  as  he  has  revealed  himself  externally  through  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  creation;  but  the  development  of  this  «ruVer«a/,  more 
*ntial  than  actual  revelation,  is  i*etarded  by  evil  demons  and 
man^s  sensuous  impulses.  God  has,  therefore,  for  man's  help,  em- 
ployed the  special  revelation,  wliicli  has  apf^ea^ed  not  only  in  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  but  also  in  the  men  of  Greek  science.*  Justin 
colls  the  revelation  which  is  extended  to  the  entire  human  race,  the 


*  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  civilisation  wc  may  notice  the 
parallel  in  the  Ixmndless  deitication  of  the  Roman  Eropemm. 

*  So  hU'i  by  lh«  Ktoica  ol  the  time  of  the  Empire,  philosophy,  which  among 
them  iikpwiM'  aimed  tn  be  a  t'uri'  for  8ick  bohIh  ( Kpirli^tUM,  Dutai'rL  III.  2;i,  MO), 
U  6«t  fortti  a«  a  tw^rmon  of  ihe  deily  himself,  through  the  mouth  of  tlie  wise 
man  (ih.  I.  :Wj. 

»  In  KuHcb.  Pr(Pp,  En.  XI.  18.  8. 
«  Apol.  II.  8 ;  cf.  Min.  FH.  Oct.  10,  5. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  to  Ih-  ftiire.  Justin  as  well  as  Phlto  derives  the  Greek 
phQusophy  from  the  Jewish  relif^iim,  as  a  borrowing. 
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Xvyov  ompfiaTutoi.  Rut  that  which  haa  appeared  in  former  time,  so 
di3])(^rsutl  aud  often  obscured,  is  oot  the  full  truth  :  the  entire,  pure 
logos  has  been  revealed  in  Christ,  Son  of  God,  and  seoond  God. 

In  this  teaching  there  prevails,  oti  the  one  hand,  with  the  Apolcv 
^sts,  the  effort  to  set  forth  ChristianUy  as  the  true  and  kiykest  phiU 
oaophy.  and  to  show  that  it  unites  in  itself  all  teachings  *  of  abiding 
worth  tliat  can  be  discovered  in  the  earlier  iihilosophy.  Christ  is 
called  the  teacher  (&&uricttAo«),  and  this  teacher  is  Reason  itself. 
While  Christianity  was  by  ttiis  means  brought  as  near  as  possible  to 
rational  philosophy,  and  philosophy's  principle  of  knowledge  made 
essentially  equivalent  to  that  of  religion,  this  had  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  consequence,  that  the  conception  of  the  religious  content 
itself  became  strongly  rationalistic  with  Justin  and  similar  Af)olo- 
gists^  such  as  Minucius  Felix:  the  specifically  religious  elements 
appear  more  repressed,  aud  Ciiristianity  takes  on  the  character  of  a 
moralising  deism,  in  which  it  acquii-es  the  greatest  similarity  to 
religious  Stoicism.* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  this  relation  the  self-consciousness  of 
Christianity  speaks  out,  for  with  its  perfect  revelation  it  regarded 
all  other  kinds  of  revelation,  universal  as  well  as  particular,  as  super- 
fluous; and  at  this  point  the  A[>ologetic  doctrine  became  of  itself  i 
polemic,  as  is  shown  especially  in  Atftenagoras.  Revelation  berey^f 
too,  is  still  regarded  as  the  truly  reasonable,  but  just  on  this  acconnt 
the  reasonable  is  not  to  l>e  demonstrated,  but  only  believed.  Phil- 
oso[)her3  have  not  found  the  full  truth,  because  they  have  not  been 
willing  or  able  to  learn  God  from  Ood  himself. 

4,  Thus,  although  in  the  Apologetic  doctrine  the  rational  is  r^ 
garded  as  supernatnrally  revealed,  there  is  gradually  preparing  an 
opposition  between  revelation  and  knowledge  by  the  reason.  The  more 
the  Gnostics,  in  developing  their  theological  metaphysics,  separated 
themselves  from  the  simple  content  of  Christian  faith,  the  more 
/rffiMEua"  warned  against  the  speculations  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
the  more  violently  Tatian,  with  Oriental  contempt  of  the  Greeks, 
rejected  every  delusion  of  the  Hellenic  philosophy  which  was 
always  at  variance  with  itself,  and  of  whose  teachers  each  would 
exalt  only  his  own  opinions  to  the  rank  of  law,  while  the  Christians 
uniformly  subjected  themselves  to  the  divine  revelation. 

This  opposition  becomes  still  sharper  with   TertuUian  and  Artt 
biu3.     The  former,  as  Tatian  had  already  done  in  part,  adopted  the 


'  Apol.  II.  1^,  &ra  vapd  w-d<ri  caXi^  ttpifrai  itfi&w  Xpumapiiw  imv. 
*  Of.  Min.  FcK  On.  31  ff.,  wbero  tho  Christian  fellowship  of  love  iippeua  pr»- 
oUely  aa  the  Stoic  world-state  of  phlloaophers. 
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Stoic  materialism  in  its  metaphystcai  aspect,  but  drew  from  it  only 
the  logical  consequence  of  a  purely  sensualistic  theory  of  knowledge. 
This  was  carried  out  in  an  interesting  way  by  Arnobiui*,  when,  to 
combat  the  Platonic  and  Platoniaing  theory  of  knowledge,  he  showed 
that  a  man  left  in  complete  isolation  from  his  birth  on  would  re- 
main mentally  empty,  and  not  gain  higher  knowledge.'  Sini;e  the 
human  soul  is  by  nature  limited  solely  to  the  impressions  of  the 
senses,  it  is  therefore  of  its  own  power  absolutely  incapable  of 
acquiring  knowledge  of  the  deity,  or  of  any  vocation  or  destiny  of 
its  own  that  transcends  this  life.  Just  for  this  reason  it  needs  rev- 
elation, and  finds  its  salvation  only  in  faith  in  this.  So  sennualittm 
here  shows  itself  for  the  Ur^t  iune  as  ba^s  for  otikodoxy.  The  lower 
the  natural  knowing  faculty  of  man,  and  the  more  it  is  limited  to 
the  senses,  the  more  necessary  does  revelation  appear. 

Accordingly,  with  Tertuliiaiif  the  content  of  revelation  is  not  only 
above  reason^  but  also  in  a  certain  sense  contrary  to  reason,  in  so 
far  as  by  reason  man's  natural  knowing  activity  is  to  be  understood. 
The  gospel  is  not  only  incomprehensible,  but  is  also  in  necessary 
(contradiction  with  worldly  discernment :  credibile  est  quia  inep- 
tum  est ;  cerium  est,  quia  impoMibile  est  —  credo  quia  nbsurdum.  Hence 
Christianity,  according  to  his  view,  has  nothing  to  do  with  philoso- 
phy, Jerusalem  nothing  to  do  with  Athens.*  Philosophy  as  natural 
knowledge  is  unbelief;  there  is  therefore  no  Christian  philosophy. 

6.  But  rationalistic  theory  also  found  occasions  enough  for  such 
a  defining  of  boundaries  between  revelation  and  naXu^'ol  knowledge. 
For  by  their  identification  the  criterion  of  truth  threatened  to 
become  lost.  The  quantity  of  that  which  presented  itself  as  reve- 
lation, in  this  time  of  such  agitation  in  religion,  made  it  indispen- 
sable to  decide  on  the  right  revelation,  and  the  criterion  for  this 
oould  not  be  sought  in  turn  in  the  indiviiluaVs  rational  knowledge, 
because  the  principle  of  revelation  would  be  thereby  injured.  Thia 
difficulty  made  itself  very  noticeable,  especially  in  the  Hellenistic 
lino  of  thought.  Plutarch,  for  example,  who  regards  all  knowledge 
as  revelation,  follows  the  Stoitr  division  of  theology  into  three  kinds, 
—  viz.  of  the  poets,  of  the  law-givers,  and  of  philosophers,  —  and 
would  concede  to  science  or  philosophy  the  supreme  decision  as  to 
religious  truth,'  declaring  himself  vigorously  against  superstition* 

»  Am.  Adv.  Gtfni.  II.  20  ff. 

»  Tertiill.  Dt  Came  Chr.  5 ;  De  Prayicr.  7.  In  the  latter  passage  he  dirccu 
hU  polemic  aUo  expresflly  against  r.hose  who  preaent  a  Stoic  or  Platonic  (Tfaris- 
tianily.  He  Ib  the  extrpmo  oppnnent  of  tho  IK'Ucnlslng  of  dogma;  he  knows 
no  compromise,  and  with  faia  hot-blooded  nature  demands  unconditional  surren- 
der to  rcTelation.  In  a  still  more  popular  mann^'r  Amobiua  aeta  forth  the  help- 
leasnesft  of  natural  knowledge  (Adv.  Gent.  11.  74  £f.)* 

•  Dt  Itid.  G».  •  Dt  8upcr$t.  14. 
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(BiiatBatfiovCa) ;  but  lie  shows  himself  to  be  ultimately  as  naive  aud 
credulous  as  his  time^  since  he  takes  up  into  his  writiuga  all  kinds 
of  tales  of  prophecies  and  miracles;  ami  the  incredible  absence  of 
criticism  with  which  the  later  Neo-riutonists,  a  Jamblichus  and 
Prijclus  proceeded  in  this  respect,  shows  itself  as  the  consisteut 
rt*sult  of  the  renunciation  of  the  thinker's  own  discemmeut, — a 
renunciation  which  the  need  of  revelation  brought  with  it  from  the 
beginning. 

Here  the  development  of  the  Church,  which  was  then  in  prw^^ss 
of  orpinisation,  set  in  with  its  principle  of  traditvm  and  hiatoricnVy 
accredited  authority.  It  regards  the  religious  documents  of  tlie  Clld 
and  New  Testaments  as  entirely,  aud  al^o  as  alone,  inspired.  It 
iissumes  that  the  authors,  in  rt^cording  this  highest  truth,  were 
always  in  a  state  of  pure  receptivity  in  their  relation  to  the  divine 
spirit,^  and  finds  the  verification  of  this  divine  origin,  not  in  the 
agreement  of  this  truth  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  human 
reason,  but  essentially  in  t\w  fuffllmfinf  of  the  prophecies  which  are 
therein  contained,  and  in  the  purpostfiul  conneclion  of  their  aucctsxicH 
in  time, 

T\n^  proof f nun  prophert/,  which  becaiue  so  extraordinarily  im] 
tant  for  the  furthi*r  development  of  theology,  arose  accordingly  from 
the  need  of  finding  a  criterion  for  distin;^niishing  true  and  false 
revelation.  Since  man  is  denied  kin^wlcdge  of  the  future  through 
natural  processes  of  cognitirtn,  the  fulfilled  predictions  of  the  proph- 
ets serve  as  marks  of  the  imtpiratioii,  by  means  of  which  they  have 
propounded  their  doctrines. 

To  this  argument  a  second  is  now  added.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Churtdi,  which  on  this  (joint  was  supported  chiefly  by 
Irenaeus,*  Olil  and  New  TeHtiinients  stand  in  the  following  connec- 
tion :  the  same  one  God  has  revealed  himself  in  the  course  of  time 
to  man  in  a  consUmtly  higher  and  purer  manner,  corresijonding  to 
the  degree  of  man's  receptive  capacity:  t<}  the  entire  race  he 
reveals  himself  in  the  rational  nature,  which,  to  be  sure,  may  be  mis- 
used;  to  the  people  of  Isrnel,  in  the  strict  law  of  Moses;  to  entire 
humanity  again,  in  the  law  of  love  and  freedom  which  Jesus  an- 
nounced." In  this  connected  tttiMeAaion  of  prophets  there  is  thus 
develoi)ed  the  diviue  plan  of  education,  according  to  which  the  reve- 
lations of  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  regarded  as  preparations  for 


L 


1  Ju8t  Apol  I.  31. 

*  Rff.  III.  12;    IV.  II  ff. 

•  The  Alexandrian  tlieolnpy  added,  as  fourth  pha«e  of  revelation,  the  '*  eter- 
nal gcapel,'*  which  in  Ui  hv  Kouf^ht  in  the  pneumatic  Interpretation  of  the  New 
TeitAmcnt.  Cf.  the  carrying  out  of  these  thoughts  in  Leasing^s  £ducation  of 
the  Suman  Uace. 
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the  New,  which  in  turn  PcmRnns  tlif*ni.  Here,  too,  in  patriatin 
literature,  the  fultiluuMit  of  projihecies  is  regarded  as  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  differetit  pha.ses  6t  revelation. 

These  are  the  forms  of  thouj^ht  in  which  the  divine  revelation 
became  fixed  for  the  Christian  Church  iis  hiHtorhdl  authority,  line 
the  fundamental  psychological  power  which  was  active  in  this  pi-o 
cess  remained,  nevertheless,  devotion  in  faith  to  the  j>erson  of 
Jesus,  who,  as  the  sum  total  of  divine  revelation,  formed  the  centre 
of  Christian  life. 

G.  The  development  of  the  doctrine  of  revelation  in  the  IMlenistic 
phHoHophy  took  an  entirely  different  direction.  Here  the  scientific 
movement  lacked  the  living^coiineetion  with  tlie  Cliun^h  comninnity, 
and  therefore  the  support  of  a  historical  authority;  here,  therefore, 
revelation,  which  was  demanded  as  a  supplement  for  the  natural 
faculties  of  knowledge,  must  l>e  sought  in  an  immedni/e  iUnmiuation 
of  the  individual  by  the  deity.  On  this  account  revolution  is  here 
held  to  be  a  sripra-mtioiml  apprehension  of  divine  truihj  an  appre- 
hension wliich  the  individual  man  comes  to  posRcss  in  immediate  con- 
tact (a<^>j)  with  the  deity  itself:  and  thtiugh  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  but  few  who  attain  to  this,  an<3  that  even  these  attain 
only  in  rare  moments,  a  definite,  historically  authenticated,  S[>ecial 
revelation,  authoritative  for  all,  is  nevertheless  here  put  aside. 
This  conception  of  revelation  was  later  railed  tlie  mystic  conception, 
and  to  this  extent  Neo-PlaXouism  i»  the  Kource  of  all  later  vv/ittit:ism. 

The  origins  of  this  conception  again  are  to  t)e  sought  with  Philo. 
For  he  had  already  taught  that  all  inan^s  virtue  can  arise  and  con- 
tinue only  thr<"»ugh  the  working  of  the  divine  Logos  within  us,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  consists  only  in  the  renunciation  of  self, 
—  in  giving  up  individuality,  and  in  becoming  merged  in  the  divine 
Primordial  Being.^  Knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Heing  is  unity  of 
life  with  him,  —  immediate  contact.  The  mind  that  wishes  to  behold 
God  must  itself  become  God.*  In  this  state  the  soul's  relation  is 
entirely  passive  and  receptive;*  it  has  to  renounce  all  self-activity, 
aU  its  own  thought,  and  all  reflection  ujion  itself.  Even  the  vovs, 
the  reaaon,  must  be  silent  in  order  that  the  blessedness  of  the  per- 
ception of  God  may  come  upon  man.  In  this  state  of  ecstasy 
(MOTtt<r«)  the  divine  spirit,  according  to  Philo,  dwells  in  man. 
Hence,  in  this  state,  he  is  a  prophet  of  divine  wisdom,  a  foreteller 
and  miracle-worker.     As  the  Stoa  had  already  traced  mautio  arts 


>Phn.  Uff.  AlliSe.;  56  d.;  67  b.  (63-62  M.). 

^'AwoQtwS^rat  JH  ftmml  altio   in    Lite  Ht'mi(>Lic  wrilinKS ;  Poemand.  10.  6  ff. 
Tbe  etovaffoi  ((Uifirntto)  ift  later  a  {central  term  of  MysUdAm. 
•  Cf.  Plut.  De  Fifth.  Orac.  21  £f,  (401  ffO- 
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to  the  ooDSubstantiality  of  human  and  divine  spirits  (rvnyAam),  so 
Uio  the  Alexandrians  conceive  of  this  ** deification"  of  man  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  onene^  in  esseiiue  witli  the  ground  of  the 
world.  All  thought,  I'lotinus  teaches,  is  inferior  to  this  state  of 
ecstasy;  for  thought  is  motion,  —  a  desiring  to  know.  Ecstasy, 
however,  is  certainty  of  God,  blessed  rest  in  him ;  *  man  has  share 
in  the  divine  Otmpia,  or  contemplation  (Aristotle)  only  when  he 
raised  himself  entirely  to  the  deity. 

Ecstasy  is  then  a  state  which  transcends  the  self-consciousness^ 
the  individual,  as  its  object  transcends  all  particular  determinate- 
ness  (of.  §  20f  2).  It  is  a  sinking  into  the  divine  essence  with  an 
entire  loss  of  self-consciousness  :  it  is  a  possession  of  the  deity,  a 
unity  of  life  with  him,  which  mooks  at  all  description,  all  percep- 
tion, and  all  that  abstract  thought  can  frame.' 

How  is  this  state  to  be  attained  ?  it  is,  in  all  cases,  a  gift  of  the 
deity,  a  boon  of  the  Infinite,  which  takes  up  the  finite  into  itself. 
Hut  man,  with  his  free  will,  has  to  make  himself  worthy  of  this 
deihoatioD.  He  is  to  put  off  all  his  sensuous  nature  and  all  will 
of  his  own ;  he  is  to  turn  back  from  the  multitude  of  individual 
relations  to  his  pure,  simple,  essential  nature  (airAuKftf)  ;^  the  ways 
to  this  are,  according  to  Proclus,  love,  truth,  and  faith;  but  it  is 
only  in  the  last,  which  transcends  all  reason,  that  the  soul  finds  its 
complete  unification  with  God,  and  the  peace  of  blessed  rapture.'  A« 
the  most  effective  aid  in  the  preparation  for  this  operation  of  divine 
grace,  prayer*  and  all  acts'  of  religious  worship  are  commended. 
And  if  these  do  not  always  lead  to  the  highest  revelations  of  the 
deity,  they  yet  secure  at  least,  as  Apuleius'  had  before  this  sup- 
posed, the  comforting  and  helpful  revelations  of  lower  gods  and 
demons,  of  saints  and  guardian  spirits.  So,  also,  in  later  Neo- 
Platonisra,  the  raptures  of  prophecy  which  the  Stoics  had  taught 
appear  as  lower  and  preparatory  forms  for  the  supreme  ecstasy  of 
deification.  For,  ultimately,  all  forms  of  worship  are  to  the  Neo- 
Platonist  but  exercises  symbolic  of  that  immediate  union  of  the 
individual  with  God. 

Thus  the  theory  of  inspiration  diverged,  in  Christianity  and  Neo- 
Platoniam,  into  two  wholly  different  forms.     In  the  former,  divine 
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1  Plot.  BnnwKi.  VI.  7. 
Mb.  V.;l. 

■  An  expreMton  which  ia  found  even  with  Marcos  Aurelius  {Up6f 
26),  and  which  Ploilnus  also  employs  (fnn.  VI.  7,  35). 

*  Procl.  Thfol.  PUit.  I.  24  f. 

•  Jambl.  in  Pnwl.  Tim.  M  C. 
•i>«  Mynt.  .€gA\.  11  (06). 

•f  Apul.  De  Socr.  6  H. 
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revelation  is  fixed  as  historical  authority ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  the 
process  in  which  the  individual  man,  freed  from  all  eternal  relation, 
sinks  into  the  divine  original  Ground.  The  former  is  for  the  Middle 
Ages  the  source  of  Scholasticiam. ;  the  latter,  that  of  Mysticism. 


$  19.   Spirit'  and  Hatter. 

Among  the  arguments  in  which  the  felt  need  of  revelation  devel- 
ops in  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  none  is  so  incisive  as  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  premise  that  man,  ensnared  in  the  world  of  sense, 
can  attain  to  knowledge  of  the  higher  spiritual  world  only  by  super- 
natural help:  in  this  is  shown  the  religious  dualism  which  forms 
the  fundamental  mode  of  view  of  the  period.  Its  roots  are  partly 
anthropological,  partly  metaphysical :  the  Stoic  antithesis  of  reason 
and  what  is  contrary  to  reason  is  united  with  the  Platonic  distinction 
between  the  superseusuous  world,  which  remaitts  ever  the  same, 
and  the  sensuous  world  which  is  always  changing. 

The  identification  of  the  spiritual  and  tfie  tmmaterialy  which  was  in 
nowise  made  complete  with  Plato  although  he  prepared  the  way 
for  it,  had  been  limited  by  Aristotle  to  thediviue  self-consciousness. 
All  the  spiritual  and  mental  activities  of  man,  on  the  contrary,  were 
regarded,  even  by  Plato,  as  belonging  to  the  world  of  phenomena 
{yivurt^)f  and  remained  thus  excluded  from  the  world  of  incorporeal 
Being  (ouria),  however  much  the  rational  might  be  opposed  to  the 
sensaous  in  the  interest  of  ethics  and  of  the  theory  of  knowledge ; 
and  while,  in  the  antagonistic  motives  which  crossed  in  the  Aristo- 
telian doctrine  of  the  vciv^,  the  attonipt  liad  been  made  to  regard 
Reason  as  an  immaterial  principle,  entering  the  animal  soul  from 
without,  the  development  of  the  Peripatetic  School  (cf,  §  15,  1)  at 
once  set  this  thought  aside  again.  It  was,  however,  in  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus  and  the  Stoa  that  the  conscious  materialising  of  the 
psychical  nature  and  activities  attained  its  strongest  expression. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  dualism,  which  marked  off  as 
strongly  as  possible,  man's  inner  nature,  withdrawn  into  itself,  as 
over  against  the  sensuous  outer  world,  became  more  and  more 
sharply  accentuated,  and  the  more  it  took  on  religious  form,  the 
more  it  pressed,  also,  toward  a  theory  of  the  world  that  made  this 
opposition  its  metaphysical  principle. 


1  [The  German  "  OfW(,'*  corre^pondinK  to  bolh  "mind"  and  •*  apiril,"  as 
used  in  this  ppricMl  leanH  sometimes  to  ono,  someiimfs  to  the  other  meaning. 
In  view  of  ihe  prevailingly  religious  character  of  the  ideas  of  tlie  period  I  have 
UBually  rendered  it  in  thi«  section  by  "  apirit,"  aometimea  by  the  alternative 
**mind  or  spirit."] 
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1.  This  relation  appears  in  nleareab  form,  perhaps,  in  the  pxpre»- 
sions  uf  the  later  Stoics^  who  emphasise  anthropolo^cal  duali^rm  so 
strongly  that  it  comes  into  palpable  contradiction  with  the  meta- 
physics uf  the  scboul.  The  idea  of  the  oneness  of  man's  nature, 
which  the  Stoics  had  taught  hitherto,  had  indeed  been  already 
questioned  by  Posidonius,  when  he  expressed  the  riatouisiiig 
opinion,  that  the  passions  could  not  arise  from  the  i^yc/iwucM*,  but 
must  come  from  other  irmtionaJ  parts  of  the  soul.'  Now.  however, 
we  find  in  Seneca*  a  bald  opposition  between  aoul  and  *^jtfsh'\-  the 
body  is  only  a  husk,  it  is  a  fetter,  a  prison  iof  the  miniL  So.  too, 
Kpictetus  calls  reason  and  Ivody  the  two  constituent  elements  of 
man,'  and  though  Marcus  Aurelius  makes  a  distinction  in  man's 
sensuous  na-tur*?  between  the  coarse  material  and  the  psychical 
breath  or  pueuma  which  animates  it,  it  is  yet  his  intention  Uj  se|>- 
arate  all  the  more  sharply  from  the  latter  the  soul  proper,  the 
rational  spirit  or  intelligence  (rove  and  &aro(a),  as  an  incorporeal 
being.*  In  corresi)ondence  with  this,  we  find  in  all  these  men  an  idea 
of  the  deity,  that  retains  only  the  intellectual  marks  from  the  Stuic 
conception,  and  looks  upon  matter  as  a  principle  opposed  to  the  deity, 
hostile  to  reason.* 

These  changes  in  the  Stoa  are  due,  ]>erhaps,  to  the  rising  iufluence 
of  Neo- Pythagorean i»m,  which  at  tirst  made  the  Platonic  dualism, 
with  its  motives  of  ethical  and  religious  values,  the  centre  of  its 
system.  By  the  adherents  of  this  doctrine  the  essential  differeuoe 
of  soul  and  body  is  emphasised  in  the  strongest  manner,*  and  with 
this  are  most  intimiitdy  connecteil/  on  the  oue  hand,  the  doctrine 
which  will  have  God  woi*shii)|>ed  only  spiritually,  as  a  |furely 
spiritual  being,"  by  prayer  and  virtuous  intention,  not  by  outward 
acts,  —  and  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  completely  ascetic  morals  which 
aims  to  free  the  soul  from  its  ensnaieiuent  in  matter,  and  lead  it 
back  to  its  spiritual  prime  source  by  washings  and  purifications,  by 
avoiiling  certain  foods,  especially  flesh,  by  sexual  continence,  and 
by  mortifying  all  sensuous  impulses.  Over  against  the  deity,  which 
is  the  principle  of  good,  matter  {vXrj)  is  regarded  as  the  ground  of 
all  ovil,  propensity  toward  it  as  the  i>eculiar  sin  of  man. 


1  Cf.  Galen,  De  Hipp,  et  Plat,  IV.  3  ff. 
«  Sonec.  EpiML  05,  T2  ;  02,  13 ;  Ad  Marc.  24,  6. 
■  Epict.  Diswrt.  I.  3,  3. 
<  Marv.  Aur.  .>/#■(/.  11.2;  XII.  .T 

*  Senec.  Ep.  nr>.  'lA  ;  Kpict.  />)«.  II.  8,  2  ;  Marc.  Aur.  Med.  XTI.  2. 
^  Claud.  Mam.  Ih'  Stratu  Anim.  II.  7. 
'  lu  80  fnr  OS  \\ert\  uio,  nuus  is  regarded  as  a  microcosm.    P8.-Pythag. 
Thol.  Cod.  249,  p.  440  a. 

"  ApoUoniuB  u(  Tyana  (r<p2  ffwtwy)  lo  Kuii.  l^tep.  £*«.  IV.  13. 
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We  meet  this  same  conopption  ethically,  among  the  Esaenes,  and 
theoretically,  everywhere  in  the  teaching  of  Philo.  He,  too,  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  soul,  which  as  vital  force  of  the  bodily 
organism  has  its  seat  in  the  blood,  and  the  pneiuna,  which  as  pina- 
nation  of  the  purely  spiritual  deity,  constitutes  the  true  essential 
nature  of  man.'  Ile»  too,  hiids  that  this  latter  is  imprisoned  in  tlie 
body,  and  retarded  ni  its  unfolding  by  the  body's  sensuous  nature 
(aur^«nc),  SO  that  since  man's  universal  sinfulness'  is  ntoted  in  this^ 
salvation  from  this  sinfulness  must  be  sought  only  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  all  sensuous  desires  j  for  Inm,  too,  matter  is  therefore  the 
corporeal  substratum,  which  has  indeed  been  arranged  by  the  deity 
so  as  to  form  the  purt>osive,  good  world,  but  which,  at  the  same 
time,  has  remained  the  ground  of  evil  and  of  imperfection. 

2.  The  Christian  Apologists*  ide^i  is  relateil  tu  this  and  yet  differ- 
ent. With  them  the  Aristotelian  conception  nf  God  as  pure  intel- 
lect or  spirit  {vovi  rcAao?)  is  uriitt'd  with  the  doi:trioe  that  God  has 
created  the  world  out  of  shapeless  matter:  yet  here  mutter  is  not 
regarded  immediately  as  an  indafwuident  priuciplp,  but  the  ground 
of  evil  is  sought  rather  in  the  perverted  use  of  freedom  on  the  part 
of  man  and  of  the  demons  who  seduce  him.  Here  thy  ftliical  and 
religious  character  of  the  dualism  of  the  time  appears  in  its  com- 
plete purity  :  matter  itself  is  regarded  as  something  of  an  indifTer- 
ent  nature,  which  becomes  good  or  evil  only  through  its  use  by 
spiritual  powers.  In  the  same  manner  Hellenistic  Platonists  like 
Plutarchf  proceeding  from  the  conception  of  matter  as  formless  Not- 
being,  sought  the  principle  of  evil  not  in  it,  but  rather  in  a  force  or 
power,  standing  in  opposition  to  the  good  deity,^  —  a  force  which, 
to  a  certain  degree,  contends  with  the  deity  aljout  the  formation  of 
matter  Plutarch  found  this  thought  in  the  myths  of  different 
religions,  but  he  might  also  have  referred  to  a  passage  where  Plato 
bad  spoken  of  the  evil  xvorld-sonl  in  oiipositiou  to  the  good/ 

Meanwhile,  the  tendency  to  identify  the  antithesis  of  good  and 
evil  with  that  of  mind  (or  spirit)  and  matter  asserts  itself  here  trx), 
in  the  fact  that  the  essence  of  evil  is  sought  again  in  a  propensity 


I  In  this  connection  Philo  calls  rvtvika  that  which  nm'me  tb(*  Stutca,  An»tu- 
teliiuif),  and  VhitonistA  nf  the  time  \»  called  wowt ;  cf.  /pIUt  \  .*:tPn,  :i.  Vet  there 
occur  with  him  a^in  other  expressions  in  which,  quite  in  ihe  Stoic  fashion,  tlie 
pneuma  appears  uh  air.  in  Ihe  !«*n8«  i»f  a  iiii>st  refined  pliysical  reality.  Cf.  U. 
Siebecic,  Uench.  d.  Puijrh.  I.  b  'M)2  ff. 

*  It  is  aUo  characteristic  that  the  sinfulneKS  of  all  men.  a  doctrine  which 
iff  completely  at  vniiance  with  the  old  Stoic  faith  fn  the  realiHation  of  the  ideal 
of  the  wiHc  man,  ia  generally  acknowledged  by  the  Stoics  of  the  time  of  the 
Kmpire,  and  regarded  as  motive  for  the  necessity  of  supernatural  help.  Cf. 
Seneca,  nenef.  I.  10;  VII.  27;  Epict.  Diajtert.  11.  il,  I. 

•PluL  Df'lsid.iSa. 

*  put.  Laws,  896  E. 
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toward  the  sensuous  and  fleshly,  —  toward  matter;  while  the  good, 
on  the  contrary,  is  sought  in  love  to  the  purely  spiritual  deity. 
This  is  not  only  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  early  Christian  morals, 
but  it  is  found  also,  in  the  same  form,  among  the  Platoni^ts  above 
mentionetL  For  Plutarch,  too,  libemtiun  from  the  body  is  the 
necessary  preparation  for  that  reception  of  the  working  of  divine 
grace  which  forms  the  goal  of  human  life,  and  when  Numenias 
carried  out  his  theory  further,  by  teaching  that,  as  in  the  universe, 
so  also  in  man,  two  souIm,  one  good  and  one  evil,  contend  with  each 
other,'  be  yet  also  seeks  the  seat  of  the  evil  soul  in  the  body  and 
its  desires. 

In  these  doctrines,  also,  we  find  everywhere  emphasised,  not  only 
the  pure  spirituality  and  incorporeality  of  Go<l,  but  likewise  the 
incorporeal ity  of  the  individual  spirit  or  mind.  With  Plutarch  this 
is  sliown  once  inure  in  the  form  that  he  would  separate  the  mw,  the 
rational  spirit,  from  the  ^I'x^,  which  possesses  the  sensuous  nature 
and  the  passions  together  with  the  power  to  move  the  body.  So,  too, 
Ireiirrus^  distinguishes  the  psychical  breath  of  life  {irvoi)  C^^), 
which  is  of  a  temporal  nature  and  frK)und  to  the  body,  from  the  ani- 
mating spirit  (iTFcv^  {uKnroiovi'),  which  is  in  its  nature  eternal. 

These  views  of  course  appear  everywhere  in  connection  with  the 
doctrines  of  immortality  or  of  the  pre-ezistence  and  transmigration 
of  souls,  of  the  Fall  through  which  or  as  a  punishment  for  which 
man  has  been  placed  in  matter,  and  of  the  purification  through  which 
he  is  to  free  himself  from  it  again ;  and  just  in  this,  too,  the  synthe- 
sis in  question  is  completed  more  and  more  effectively,  inasmuch  as 
the  immutable  Eternal  which  remains  ever  the  same  (the  Platonic 
owrux)  is  recognised  in  spirit;  the  perishable  and  changeable  in  matter. 

3.  In  these  connectiona  we  find  developing  gradually  a  separa* 
tion  of  the  two  characteristics  which  had  been  originally  united 
in  the  conception  of  the  soul,  —  the  physiological  and  the  psycholog- 
ical, the  characteristic  of  vital  force  and  that  of  the  activity  of  con- 
sciousness. As  in  the  scheme  that  had  already  been  employed  by 
Aristotle, so  now,  side  by  side  with  the  "soul"  which  moves  the  body, 
appears  the  "  spirit "  as  self-subsisting  and  independent  principle, 
and  in  this  spirit  is  found  no  longer  merely  a  general  rational  activ- 
ity, but  the  proper  essence  of  the  individual  (as  also  of  the  divine) 
personaiitff.  The  triple  division  of  man  into  bo<ly,  soul,  and  spirit 
is  introduced  in  all  lines,  in  the  most  various  modes  of  expression,' 
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1  Jambl.  In  Stob.  Kel.  I.  S04. 
a  Iren.  Adv.  Htrr.  V.  12,  2. 

^  Of  thf!  variuUM  tenniiiology  (^t/x4>  anima,  wptHfia,  ifpirilUM,  afiimuji.etc),  In 
which  these  doclrines  appear,  exAtuples  liave  already  been  given  above,  and 
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and  it  ia  easily  understood  that  in  this  case,  the  boundaries,  on  the 
one  hand  between  soul  and  body,  and  on  the  other  to  a  still  greater 
degree  between  soul  and  spirit,  were  very  fluctuating  ;  for  the  soul 
plays  here  the  part  of  a  mean  l)etween  the  two  extremes,  matter  and 
spirit 

An  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  that  a  new  and  deeper  idea 
could  be  gained  of  the  activities  of  consctousnesitj  which  now  as 
"mental*'  or  "spiritual"  were  separated  from  the  physiological 
functions  of  the  soul.  For,  when  once  removed  in  essence  ftoiu  the 
corporeal  world,  the  spirit  could  not  be  thought  as  dependent  upon 
sensuous  influences,  either  in  its  activity  or  in  the  object  of  its 
activity;  and  wliile,  in  all  Greek  philosophy,  cognition  had  been 
regarded  as  the  perception  and  taking  up  of  something  given,  and 
the  attitude  of  thought  as  essentially  receptive,  now  the  idea  of 
mind  or  spirit  as  an  independent,  productive  principle  forces  its 
way  through. 

4.  The  beginnings  for  this  lie  already  in  the  Neo- Pythagorean 
doctrine,  in  so  far  as  in  it  the  ttpirituality  of  the  immaterial  world 
was  first  maintained.  The  immaterial  substanres  of  Platonic  meta- 
physics, the  Ideas*  appear  no  longer  as  self-subsistent  essences,  but 
as  elements  constituting  the  content  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  activity; 
and  while  they  still  remain  for  human  cognition  something  given 
and  determining,  they  berome  original  thoughts  of  God}  Thus  the 
bodiless  archetypes  of  the  world  of  experience  are  taken  up  into 
the  inward  nature  of  mind;  reason  is  no  longer  merely  something 
which  belongs  to  the  oio-m  or  which  is  only  akin  to  it,  it  is  the 
entire  ovaux  itself;  the  immaterial  world  is  recognised  as  the  world  of 
mind  or  spirit,* 

In  correspondence  with  this,  the  nitional  spirit  or  intellect  (I'ow) 
is  defined  by  Plotinus^  as  the  unity  which  has  [durality  within 
itself,  I.e.  in  metaphysical  language,  as  duality  determined  by  unity 
but  in  itself  indeterminate  (cf.  §  20),  and  in  anthropological  lan- 

miiiht  very  exslly  be  nniltiplicd.  Thfe  doctrine  was  developed  In  an  especially 
intprpAltng  wiiy  by  Origen  (/V  /Vrnf.  III.  l-r>),  where  tho  "  soul  *'  w  ireated 
panJy  as  moiive  power,  partly  as  faculty  of  ideation  and  desire,  while  the  spirit, 
on  the  contrary,  is  presented  as  tlie  priiiriple  of  judging,  on  the  one  hand 
between  pno<l  and  evil,  on  the  other  hand  hetween  true  and  false;  In  this  alone, 
teacbett  Origen,  cnnsistii  man'.f  freedom.  The  like  triple  division  appeare  then 
Willi  Plotinu«  in  connectirm  with  his  whole  inelaphyaicfll  construction.  Enn. 
n.  9.  2.     Cf.  §  20. 

»  Vi  Nifoniachus,  An'thm.  Intr.  I.  6. 

*  With  thlfl  ehan^p  the  l'Iat/>nic  doctrine  of  IdeaA  paiwed  over  to  the  future, 
becaujM;  rintinufl,  and  with  him  all  Neo-Platonism,  accepted  li.  Vet  this  did  not 
take  place  witliout  opposition.  Longlnus  at  least  protejst«d  againat  it,  and  Por- 
phyry aa  his  disciple  wrote  a  treatise  of  bis  own  in  Uw  rov  roO  ifplrrfiKt  rd  9owrd. 
Vorph.  Tif.  IHot,  18  ff. 

•  Plot.  Knn.  V.  9,  6 ;  3.  16 ;  4,  2. 
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gUEige,  as  the  synthetic  function  whioh  prodaoes  plurality  out  of  i1 
higher  unity.  From  this  general  point  of  view  the  Neo-PtcUoniJstsl 
oarried  out  the  psychology  of  cognition  under  the  principle  of  the 
activity  of  vonsciousneas.  For  according  to  this,  the  higher  soul  can 
no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  passive,  but  must  be  regarded  as  essei 
tially  active  in  all  its  functions.'  All  its  intelligence  (crwco-tc)  resta' 
upon  the  synthesis  (aiV^eo-tc)  of  various  elements  j'  even  where  the 
cognition  refers  to  what  is  given  by  the  senses,  it  is  only  the  body 
which  is  passive,  while  the  soul  in  becoming  conscious  (ovvataQitn^ 
and  iropaxoAov^Tjmc)  IS  active;'  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  sensuous 
feelings  and  passions.  Thus  in  the  field  of  sensation  a  distinction 
is  made  between  the  state  of  excitation  and  the  conscious  perception 
of  this ;  the  former  is  a  passive  or  receptive  state  of  the  body  (or 
also  of  the  lower  soul);  the  latter  even  already  in  conscious  per- 
ception {AvTiXynliti)  is  an  act  of  the  higher  soul,  which  Plotinus^j 
describes  as  a  kind  of  bending  back  of  thought — reflection/  ^| 

While  co}i»ciou9ness  was  thus  conceived  as  the  active  noting  of  the 
mind's  own  states,  functions,  and  contents,  —  a  theory,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Philoponus,  was  carried  out  especially  by  the  Nco-Plar 
tonic  Plutarch  also,  —  there  resulted  from  this  with  Plotinus  the 
conception  of  selfconscioxianesa  (-napaKoKovduv  (avri^).*  His  conception 
of  this  was  that  the  intellect,  as  thought  active  and  in  motion  ^| 
(1^070-19),  has  for  its  object  itself  as  a  resting,  objective  thought  " 
{votjTov) :  intellect  as  knowledge,  and  intellect  as  Being,  are  in  this 
case  identical.  ^| 

But  the  conception  of  self-consciousness  takes  on  also  an  ethico-  " 
religious  colouring  in  accordance  with  the  thouglit  of  the  time.  The 
<nVco-t9  is  at  the  same  time  o-vMiSi/fri? — conscience,  i.e.  man's  knowl- 
edge, not  only  of  his  own  states  and  acts,  but  also  of  their  ethical 
worth,  and  of  the  commandment  by  the  fulfilment  of  which  the 
estimate  of  this  worth  is  governed;  and  for  this  reason  the  doctrine 
of  self-consciousness  is  developed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  not  only  as  man's  knowledge  of  his  sins,  but  also  as  repent^ 
ance  (^ravoui)  in  actively  combating  them. 

Ty.  The  conception  of  mind  or  spirit  as  self-dctive^  creative  principle 
did  not  stop  with  its  significance  for. psychology,  ethics,  and  theory 

»  Porph.  Sfntfitit.  10,  19  et  al. 
*Plol.  Enn.  IV.  3,  26. 

•  lb.  IV.  4,  18  f.  The  term  evvah&Jttrtt  —  wbo»c  moaning  reminds  us  besides 
of  ibe  Noti^f  alff&nT^piov  in  Aristotle,  and  ihiiH  ulliinatoly  of  Plato.  Theact,  1&4  f. 
—  ij9  found  in  similar  use  already  in  Alexander  Apbrodisias,  Qucest.  III.  7, 
p.  177.  and  so,  ton,  Ualcn  employs  the  expre^wion  fitd^niwii  to  designate  the 
becoming'  coiwoiuufl  of  the  change  iu  the  bodily  organ  as  contrasted  with  that 
change  iu^'lf. 

*  Plot.  Enn.  I  i,  10.  » lb.  III.  0. 
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of  knowledge,  but  as  the  ancient  world  passed  out,  this  conceiition 
rose  to  be  the  dominant  Ih'Mfjht  of  religious  metapht/siat.  For  by 
making  the  attempt  to  derive  matter  also  from  this  creative  spirit, 
this  conception  offered  the  possibility  of  finally  overcoming  that 
dualisiu  which  formed  the  presupposition  of  the  whole  movement  of 
the  religious  tliought  of  the  time. 

Hence  it  lh>oanie  the  hist  and  highest  ])robIern  of  ancient  j^hiloao- 
phy  to  understand  the  world  us  a  product  of  spirit,  to  comprehend 
even  the  corporeal  world  with  all  of  its  phenomena  as  esseiitiiilly 
inte!le*!tual  or  spiritual  in  its  orij^in  and  content.  The  sj) i ritual isa- 
tSon  of  the  universe  is  the  tinal  result  of  ancient  philosophy. 

Christianity  and  Xeo-Platonism,  Ori^en  and  Plotinus,  alike 
worked  at  this  problem.  The  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter  remains, 
indeed,  persisting  in  full  force  for  both  so  far  as  they  have  to  do 
with  the  conception  of  the  phenomenal  world,  and  especially  when 
they  treat  ethit^al  questions.  The  sensuous  is  still  rt^j^arded  as  that 
which  is  evil  and  alien  to  God,  from  which  the  soul  must  free  itself 
in  order  to  return  to  unity  with  pure  spirit.  But  even  this  dark 
sf}Ot  is  to  be  iUumiued  from  tlie  eternal  light,  matter  is  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  creation  of  spirit.  Thn  last  standpoint  of  ancient  philos- 
ophy is  thus  spiritual  monisin. 

Hut  in  the  solution  of  this  common  problem  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity  and  that  of  Neo-Platonism  divtrge  wiihdy;  for  this  de- 
velopment of  the  diviue  spirit  into  the  world  of  phiMiomena,  even 
down  to  its  material  forms,  must  evidently  be  determined  by  the 
ideas  which  obtained  oF  the  naturfi  of  (r<jd  and  of  his  relation  to  the 
world,  and  just  in  this  Hellenism  found  itself  working  under  pre- 
suppositions that  were  completely  different  from  those  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  new  religion. 

§  20.   Ood  and  the  World. 

The  peculiar  suspense  between  nietaphysitial  monism  and  ethico- 
religioua  dualism,  which  defines  the  characvter  of  the  entire  Alex- 
andrian philosophy,  forces  together  all  the  thoughts  of  the  time, 
and  condenses  them  into  the  most  difficult  of  problems,  that  of  the 
rtdation  of  God  and  the  World. 

1.  This  problem  had  already  been  suggested  from  the  purely 
theoretical  side,  by  the  opposition  between  the  Aristotelian  and 
the  Stoic  philosophy.  The  former  maintained  the  transcendence 
of  God,  i.f.  his  complete  separation  from  the  world,  as  strongly  as 
the  latter  maintained  tlio  immanence  of  God,  i.e.  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  completely  merged  in  the  world.  The  problem,  and  the 
fundamental  tendency  adopted  in  its   solution,  may^  therefore,  be 
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recognised  already  in  the  eclectic  mingling'  of  Peripatetic  and  Stoio  ^ 
cosmology,  as  tyi)e  of  which  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  treatise.  Con- 
cerning the  World  is  regarded.'  With  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
that  the  essence  of  God  must  be  set  far  above  Nature  (as  the  sum- 
total  of  all  particular  things  which  are  moved),  and  especially  al>ove 
the  mutation  of  earthly  existence,  is  connected  here  the  Stoic  eo- 
deavour  to  follow  the  working  of  the  divine  power  through  the  entire 
universe,  even  into  every  detail.  Wliile,  accordingly,  the  world  was 
regarded  among  the  Stoics  as  God  himself,  while  Aristotle  saw  in 
it  a  living  being,  purposefully  moved,  whose  outermost  spheres 
were  set  in  revolution  only  by  longing  for  the  eternally  unmoved, 
pure  Form, — a  revolution  commuuioating  itself  with  ever-lejtsening 
perfection  to  the  lower  spheres,  —  here  the  macrocosm  appears  as 
the  system  of  individual  things  existing  in  relations  of  mutual 
symjMithy,  in  which  the  power  of  the  supra-mundane  God  is  domi- 
nant under  the  most  varied  forms  as  the  principle  of  life.  The 
mediation  between  theism  and  (lantheism  is  gained,  partly  by  the 
distinction  between  the  essence  and  the  power  of  God,  partly  by  ^ 
the  graded  scale  of  the  divine  workings,  which  descends  from  the  H 
heaven  of  the  hxe<l  stars  to  the  earth.  The  pneuma  doctrine  is 
united  with  tJie  Aristotelian  conception  of  God,  by  conceiving  of 
the  forces  of  Nature's  life  as  the  workings  of  pure  Spirit.*  ^M 

This  turn,  however,  but  increased  the  difficulty  already  inherent 
in  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  action  of  the  deity  upon  the 
world.  For  this  action  was  regarded  as  consisting  in  the  motion  of 
matter,  and  it  was  hard  to  reconcile  this  materialisation  of  the 
divine  action  with  the  pure  spirituality  which  was  to  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  deity.  Even  Aristotle  had  not  become  clear  as  to  the  ^t 
relation  of  the  unmoved  mover  to  thnt  which  was  moved  (cf.  §  13.).*  ^ 

2.  The  problem  became  more  severe  as  the  religious  dualism 
became  more  prouuunced,  a  dualiKm  which,  not  satisfied  with  oon- 
traating  God  aa  spirit  with  matter,  the  superscnsuous  sjihere  with 
the  sensuoua,  rather  followed  the  tendency  to  raise  the  divine  being 


1  Stratonlsm  as  a  transformation  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  in  the  direction 
of  pantheistic  immanence,  a  tnuiBfnrmation  allied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoa, 
baa  been  treated  above.  $  15,  1. 

''This  book  (print^-d  amnng  the  writing*  of  Aristfttle,  801  ff. )  may  perhaps 
have  arisen  In  thr  first  century  a.h.     Apuleias  worlced  it  over  into  Laiin. 

»  Cf.  principally  Ch.  «,  3»7  b  W. 

•  These  dlflftcultifs  in  Arisiotle's  case  became  condnriHed  in  the  concept  of  the 
dtp-^.  For  aiiicf  the  "cnntact"  of  the  mover  with  the  movwl  was  repirded  lui  the 
conililion  of  motion,  it  wim  nec<'Hsary  to  Hpeak  al-so  of  a  "contact*'  l>etween  God 
and  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars.  This,  however,  wa«  liable  to  objection  on 
acctiunl  of  the  purely  Kpiritual  p*wonce  of  the  rieiiy,  and  the  d^p-^  in  this  oaae 
received  a  rcAtricLed  and  Int^^lleruially  trnnftformpfl  meaning  ('*  immediate 
relation ''),     Cf.  Arist.  De  Gtn.  el  Corr.  I.  0.  323  a  20. 
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ibove  all  that  can  be  experieuced  aud  above  every  defiuite  coutent, 
and  tlius  to  make  the  GihI  who  is  above  the  world  oho  a  Qod  above 
mind  or  spirit.  This  is  fotmd  already  with  the  Neo- Pythagoreans^ 
among  whom  a  wavering  between  various  stadia  of  dualism  lurks 
behind  their  mode  of  expression  in  the  symbolism  of  numbers. 
When  the  '•  Oue ''  aud  the  **  indefinite  duality  "  are  maintained  to  be 
principles,  the  latter  indeed  always  means  matter  as  the  impure,  as 
the  ground  of  the  imperfect  aud  the  evil ;  the  One,  however,  is 
treated  now  as  pure  Form,  as  spirit,  now  also  as  the  "cause  of 
causes"  which  lies  above  all  reason, — as  the  primordial  being 
which  has  caused  to  proceed  forth  from  itself  the  opposition  of  tlie 
derivative  One  and  duality,  of  spirit  and  matter.  In  this  case  the 
second  One,  the  tii-at-born  One  (irpwruyovw  ck)  appears  as  the  perfect 
image  of  the  highest  One.* 

Inasmuch  as  miud  or  spirit  was  thus  made  a  product  of  the  deity, 
though  the  first  and  most  [jerfect  product,  this  eifort  led  to  raising 
the  conception  of  the  deity  even  to  rompiete  itbsf^nce  of  all  qualities. 
This  had  been  already  shown  in  Phiio,  vvhu  emphasised  so  sJiarply 
the  contrast  between  God  and  every  tiling  Hnite  that  he  designated 
God  expressly  as  devoid  of  qualities  (dTrwo?*)  :  for  since  God  is 
exalted  above  all,  it  can  be  said  of  him  only  that  he  has  none  of  the 
finite  predicates  known  to  human  intelligence;  no  name  names  hiui. 
This  type  of  thought,  later  (;alled  ''negative  theology,'*  we  find  also 
among  those  Cliristian  Apohyists  that  were  influenced  in  their  con- 
ceptions by  Philo,  especially  with  Justin,^  and  likewise  in  part 
among  the  Gnostics. 

The  same  meets  us  also  in  Neo-Piatonism  in  a  still  more  intensi- 
fied form,  if  possible.  As  in  the  Hermetic  writings  *  God  bad  been 
considered  as  infinite  and  incomprehensible,  as  nameless,  exalted 
above  all  Being,  as  the  ground  of  Being  and  Reason,  neither  of 
which  exists  until  created  by  him,  so  for  Flotinua,  the  deity  is  the 
absolutely  transcendent  primordial  being,  exalted  as  a  perfect  unity 
above  mind,  which,  as  the  principle  thatr  contains  plurality  already 
in  its  unity  (§  19,  4).  must  have  proceeded  forth  from  God  (ami 
not  have  been  eternal).  This  One,  to  rv,  precedes  all  thought  aud 
Being;  it  is  infinite,  formless,  and  '*  beyond  "  (Mxttva)  the  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  the  sensuous  world,  and  therefore  without  con- 
sciousness and  without  activity.* 

r<  Woomachufl.  Theol  AHthm.  p.  44. 
*  Phil.  Utf.  Allep.  47  a  ;  Qu,  D.  8.  Immut.  301  a. 
•  Jiwt.  Apol.  I.  61  ff.  »  Poemand.  4  f. 

^  It  w  easy  to  understand  how  a  state  of  ecstasy  devoid  of  will  and  conaoious- 
u..«a  and  raiaed  above  reason,  appeared  reqiiiaile  for  man^s  relation  to  this  supra- 
rational  God-Being,  exalted  above  all  action,  will,  and  thought.  Cf.  above,  f  18,  C. 
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Finally,  while  Plotinus  still  designates  this  inexpressible  First 
(to  ir/niroi')  as  the  One,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  thought  and  of  all 
Being,  and  as  the  Good,  as  the  absolute  end  of  all  that  comes  to 
pass,  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  later  members  of  the  school 
Jamblichus  set  above  the  o*  of  Plotinus  a  still  higher,  completer 
ineffable  One  {wavrrj  appyjroi  dpxv  ')'  f^"**  Proclus  followed  him  in  this. 

3.  In  opposition  to  such  dialectical  subtilisations,  the  development 
of  (JJtristian  tfuought  in  the  Churcft  preserved  its  impressive  energy 
by  holding  fast  to  tl»e  conception  of  Qod  tut  npirilual  peritonaliti/.  It 
did  this,  not  as  the  result  of  philosophical  reflection  and  reasoning, 
but  by  virtue  of  its  immediate  attachment  to  the  liWng  belief  of  the 
Church  community,  and  just  in  this  consisted  its  psychological 
strength,  its  power  in  the  world's  history.  This  faith  is  breathed  in. 
the  New  Testament;  this  is  defended  by  all  the  supporters  ot| 
patristic  theology,  and  just  by  this  are  the  limits  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  everywhere  defined,  as  against  the  Hellenistic  solutions  of 
the  chief  problem  in  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

Hellenism  sees  in  personality,  in  however  purely  spiritual  a  man- 
ner it  may  be  conceived,  a  restriction  and  a  characteristic  of  tba 
finite,  which  it  would  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  atimit  only  for  the  particular  gods.  Christianity,  as  a  living 
religion,  demands  a  personal  relatioR  of  man  to  the  ground  of  the 
Viorld  conceived  of  us  sttpreme  perxonaUttf,  and  it  expresses  this 
demand  in  the  thought  of  the  divitte  itontthip  of  man. 

If,  therefore,  the  conception  of  fwrsonality  as  iutriusio  spiritual- 
ity {geisliger  Inuerlivhkeit)  cxprpsscs  the  essentially  new  result,  to 
yield  wliich.  theoretical  and  ethical  motives  intertwined  in  Greek 
and  Hellenistic  thought,  then  it  was  Christianity  which  entered 
upon  this  inheritance  of  ancient  thought,  while  Neo- FlaXonism 
turned  back  to  the  old  idea  that  saw  in  i>ersonality  only  a  transi* 
tory  product  of  a  life  trhich  aa  a  wfiole  is  impersonal.  It  is  the 
essential  feature  of  the  Christian  conception  of  the  world  that  it 
regards  the  person  and  the  relations  of  persons  to  one  another  as 
the  essence  of  reality, 

4.  In  spite  of  this  important  difference,  all  lines  of  the  Alexan- 
drian philosophy  were  confronted  by  the  same  problem,  that  of  plac- 
ing the  deity,  thus  taken  from  the  sensible  world,  in  those  relations 
which  religious  need  demiinded.  For  the  more  deeply  the  opposi- 
tion between  God  and  the  world  was  felt,  the  more  ardent  became 
the  longing  to  overcome  it  —  to  overcome  it  by  a  knotvledge  that 
should  understand  the  world  also  through  God,  and  by  a  life  that 
Bhould  return  out  of  the  world  to  God. 


4 
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Hence  the  dualism  of  God  and  the  world,  as  well  as  that  of  spirit 
and  matter,  is  but  the  starting-point  —  taken  in  thy  [eelings  —  and 
the  presupposition  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy :  its  goal  is 
everywhere,  theoretically  as  well  as  practic^illy,  to  vanquish  this 
dualism.  Just  in  this  consists  the  peculiarity  of  this  period,  that 
it  is  ajixious  to  close,  iu  knowledge  and  will,  the  cleft  whioh  it  finiis 
in  its  feelings. 

This  period,  to  be  sure,  produced  also  theories  of  the  world  in 
which  dualiM7n  asserted  itself  so  prpilominaiitly  as  to  become  hxed 
as  their  immovable  basis.  Here  l>elong  primarily  Vlatonista  like 
Plutarch,  who  not  only  treated  matter  as  an  original  principle  side 
by  side  with  the  deity,  because  the  deity  could  iu  nowise  be  the 
ground  of  the  evil,  but  also  assumed  beside  God,  the  "evil  world- 
soul  *'  as  a  third  principle  in  the  formation  of  this  indifferent  matter 
into  a  world.  A  part  of  the  GnoMic  systems  present  themselves 
here,  however,  for  especial  consideration. 

This  first  fantastic  attempt  at  a  Christian  theology  was  ruled 
throughont  by  the  thoughts  of  sin  and  redemption,  and  the  funda- 
mental character  of  Gnosticism  consists  in  tliis,  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  these  ruling  thoughts  the  courej)tioiis  of  (Ireek  philos- 
ophy were  put  in  relation  with  the  myths  of  Oriental  religions. 
Thus  with  Volenti nus,  side  by  side  with  the  deity  (irpoTrarwp)  jjoured 
out  into  the  Pleroma  or  fulness  (to  TrK^pwfia.)  of  sj>irituul  forms, 
appears  the  Void  (to  iccVoi/i/i),  likewise  original  and  froni  eternity; 
beside  Form  appears  matter,  beside  the  good  appears  the  evil,  and 
though  from  the  self-unfolding  of  the  deity  (cf.  6^  Iwlow)  an  entire 
spiritual  world  has  been  formed  in  the  •'  fuliiess "  aliove  men- 
tioned,  the  corporeal  world  is  yet  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  fallen 
JEjou  (cf.  §  21)  who  builds  his  inner  nature  into  matter.  So,  too, 
Satuminu^  set  matter,  as  the  domain  of  Satan,  over  against  Uod's 
realm  of  light,  and  reganled  the  earthly  wnrhl  as  a  contested  bound- 
ary province  for  whose  pos.session  the  good  and  evil  spirits  strive 
by  their  action  upon  man;  and  in  a  similar  uianner  the  mythology 
of  Bardesanes  was  arranged,  which  placed  beside  the  "  Father  of 
Life  *'  a  female  deity  as  the  receptive  power  in  the  formation  of  the 
world. 

But  dualism  reached  its  culmination  in  a  mixed  religion  which 
arose  in  the  third  century  under  the  iufluenco  of  the  Gnostic  systems 
combined  with  a  return  to  the  old  Persian  mythology.  —  Mani- 
cAceum.'     The  two  reabns  of  good  and  evil,  of  light  and  darkness, 


'  The  founder,   Mani  (probnbly  240-2BO  a.i>.),  re^rded  his  doctrine  m  the 
consummation  of  Christianity  and   afi  a  revelation  of   the  I'araclet*'.     Hf  fpU 
rictim  to  the  persecution  of  the  Persian  priests,  but  his  religion  soon  became 
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of  peace  and  strife,  stmid  here  opposed  as  eternally  as  their  princes, 
God  and  Satan.  Here,  too,  the  formation  of  the  world  is  conceived  ol 
as  a -mixture  of  good  and  evil  elements^  — brought  about  by  a  vioh 
tion  of  the  boundaries;  in  man  the  uoiiflif^t  of  a  good  soul  belonging 
to  the  realm  of  light,  and  of  an  evil  soul  arising  from  darkness,  is 
assumed,  and  a  redemption  is  expected  that  shall  completely  sepa- 
rate both  realms  again. 

Thus  at  the  close  of  thi^  period  it  is  shown  in  the  clearest  manner 
that  the  dualism  of  the  time  rested  essentially  upon  ethico-religious 
motives.     By  :i<Io|itiugiL8  their  point  of  view  for  theoretical  explana- 
tion the  judgment  of  worth,  in  accordance  with  which  men,  things, 
and  relations  are  characterised  as  goo<l  or  bad,  these  thinkers  came 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  thus  divided  universe  back  to  two  differenl^ 
causes.     In   the  pro[>er  sense  of  the  judgment,  only  one  of  thes 
causes,  that  of  the  good,  should  be  regarded  as  positive  and  have' 
the  name  of  deity,  but  in  a  theoretical  aspect  the  other  also  fully 
maintains  its  claim  to  metaphysical  originality  and  eternity  (oxmia). 
But  even  from  this  relation  it  may  bo  seen  thiit  as  soon  as  the  meta^ 
physical  relation  was  completely  atlapted  to  the  ethical,  this  mustia^| 
itself  lead  to  a  removal  of  tlio  dualism. 

5.  In  faf^t,  dualism,  from  motives  that  were  most  i>ecuharly  its 
own,  produced  a  series  of  ideas  through  which  it  prepared  its  own 
overcoming.  For  the  sharper  the  antithesis  between  the  spiritual 
God  and  the  material  world,  and  the  greater  the  distance  between 
man  and  the  object  of  his  religious  longing,  the  more  the  neei 
asserted  itself  of  bringing  about  again,  by  intermediate  links,  a  union 
of  what  was  thu.s  separated.  The  theoretical  significance  of  tliis 
was  to  render  oninpreheiisihle  and  free  from  objectiona  the  action 
of  the  deity  upon  matter  alien  to  him  and  unworthy  of  him  ;  prac- 
tically these  links  had  the  signiticance  of  serving  as  mt!diaior» 
between  man  and  God.  having  the  power  to  lead  man  out  of  his  sen- 
suous vileness  to  the  Supremo  Being.  Both  interests  were  alike 
suggestive  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Stolen  had  known  how  to 
utilise,  in  their  religion  of  Nature,  the  popular  faith  iu  the  lower; 
deities. 

This  mediation  theory  was  first  attempted  on  a  large  and  thorough 
plan  by  Philo^  who  gave  it  its  dotinite  direction  by  bringing  it  into 
close  relations,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Neo- Pythagorean  doctrine 
of   Ideas,  on  the  other  hand  with  the  doctrine  of  angels   in 
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greatly  extended,  and  maintained  itaelf  in  vi;;<>ur  far  on  fnto  the  Middle  Ages.  4 
Wv  are  beat  instructed  with  regard  to  It  tliroiiyh  Au^^stine,  who  was  himaelf  ' 
for  a  lime   an  adherent  of   it,     Cf.  F.  C.  Buur,  Dom  manirhdiache  HetiffiOH»- 
iy«Um  (TUbiut^eu,  1830);  O,  FlUgel,  Jfoni  vtui  »eine  Uhre  (Leips.  1802). 
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religion.  The  mediating  {wwcrs,  in  consiilering  which  Philo  had  in 
mind  more  the  theoretical  siguiticauce  and  the  explaiiation  of  the 
influence  of  God  upon  the  world,  he  designates  according  to  the 
changing  point  of  view  of  his  investigation^  now  as  Ideas,  now  as 
acting  forces,  or  again  as  the  angels  of  God  ;  but  with  this  is  always 
connected  the  thought  that  these  internifdiute  nietnberM  have  part 
in  God  as  in  the  world,  that  they  belong  to  Uod  and  yi't  are  different 
from  him.  So  the  Ideas  are  regarded,  on  the  one  hand,  in  Neo- 
Pythagorean  fashion  j\3  thiTvights  ai  God  and  cuiiti-nt  of  his  wis- 
dom, but  again,  after  the  old  riatuniu  thought,  as  an  intidligible 
world  of  archetypes,  created  by  God:  and  if  these  archetypes  are 
held  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  active  forces  which  sbajje  the  unor- 
dered matter  according  to  their  purposeful  meaning,  the  forces 
api>ear  in  this  case  sometimes  as  powers  so  independent  that  by 
assigning  them  the  formation  and  preservation  of  the  world,  all 
immediate  relation  between  God  and  the  world  is  avoided,  and  some- 
times again  as  something  attached  to  the  divine  essence  and  repre- 
senting it.  Finally,  as  angels  they  are  indeed  real  mythical  forms, 
and  are  designated  as  the  servants,  the  ambassadors,  the  messengers, 
of  God,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  represeut  the  different  sides  and 
qualities  of  the  divine  essence,  which,  it  is  true^  is  as  a  whole  un- 
knowable and  inexpressible  in  its  depth,  but  which  reveals  itself 
just  in  them.  This  double  nature,  conditioned  by  the  fundamental 
thought  of  the  system  itself,  brings  with  it  the  consequence  that 
these  ideal  forces  have  the  significance  of  the  contents  of  general 
conceptions,  and  yet  are  at  the  same  time  furnished  with  all  the 
marks  of  ]K?rsonality  ;  and  just  this  peculiar  amalgamation  of  scien- 
tific and  mythical  modes  of  thought,  this  indefinite  twilight  in  which 
the  entire  doctrine  rem.iins,  is  the  essential  and  im]>ortant  therein. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  last  inference,  with  which  Philo  con- 
clnded  this  line  of  thought.  The  fulness  of  Ideas,  forces,  and 
angels  was  itself  in  turn  an  entire  world,  in  which  plurality  and 
motion  ruled:  l>etween  it  and  the  one  unmoved,  changeless  deity 
there  was  need  of  still  a  higher  intermediate  link.  As  the  Idea  is 
related  to  the  individual  phenomena,  so  the  highest  of  the  Ideas 
(to  ycvtrfwTarw),  the  *'  Idea  of  the  Ideas,"  must  be  related  to  the 
Ideas  themselves, — as  force  is  related  to  its.  activities  in  the  world 
of  flense,  so  the  rational  World-force  in  general  must  be  related  to 
the  forces :  the  world  of  angels  must  find  its  unitary  conclusion  in 
an  archangel.  This  sum-total  of  the  divine  activity  in  the  world, 
Philo  designates  by  the  Stoic  conception  of  the  Logos.  This  also 
appears  with  him,  on  this  account,  in  wavering,  changing  light. 
The  Logos  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  divine  wisdom,  resting  within 
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Itself  {ao4w2.  —  Xtfyo5  Iv^BtrtK  \  c-.f.  p.  200,  liote  1 ),  and  the  producing 
ratiouiil  power  ot  the  .Supreme  Being;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
Reason  as  timing  forth  from  the  deity  (Xoytn  ir^KM^pot«,  "  utt4*i 
Reason  "),  the  self-subsist^nt  image,  the  tirst-boni  son,  who  is  not 
as  is  God,  without  nrigiii,  nor  yet  has  he  arisen,  as  have  we  meoj 
he  is  the  second  God*  Through  him  GtM  formed  the  world,  and  h( 
is  in  turi»  also  the  high  priest^  who,  through  his  intercession,  creat* 
and  preserves  relations  between  man  and  the  deity.  He  is  kno' 
abUs  while  God  himself,  as  exalted  above  all  determination,  remains 
unknowable:  he  is  Gud  in  so  far  as  God  forms  the  life-principle 
of  the  world. 

Thus  the  transcendence  and  immanence  of  God  divide  as  separiitej 
potencies,  to  remain  united,  nevertheless;  the  Logos,  as  the  G< 
within  the  world,  is  the  "dwelling-place"  of  the  God  without  th( 
world.  The  more  difHcuIt  the  form  which  this  relatiiUi  a^ssiimt 
fur  abstract  thought,  the  richer  the  imagery  ui  which  it  is  set  fitrtl 
by  IMiilo.* 

6.    With  this    Logos   doctrine  the   first  step  was  taken   towai 
filling  the  cleft  between  God  and  the  sensible  world  by  a  definii 
griidnd  succession  of   forms,  dcHnending.  with   gnidual   tTansitioH9,| 
from  unity  to  plurality,  from  unchangeableness  to  changeablenesi 
from  the  immaterial  to  the  material,  from  the  spiritual  to  the  sen,^ 
BUouH,  from  the  perfect  to  the  imi>prf(*nt,  from  the  good  to  the  \ysul\ 
and  when  this  series,  thus  arranged   by   rank,  was  conceived  of 
the  same  time  as  a  system  of  causes  and  effects  which  again  were 
themselves  causes,  there  resulted  from  this  a  new  exposition  of  thi 
eosmogonic  process,  in  which  the  world  of  sense  was  derived  froi 
the  divine  essence  by  means  of  all  these  intermediate  membei 
At  the  same  time,  the  other  thought  was  not  far  distant,  that  tl 
stages  of  this  process  should  he  regarded  also  in  their  reverse  orderj 
as  the  stages  by  wliich  marj,  ensnared  in  the  world  of  sense,  becom< 
reunited  with  God.     And  so,  both  theoretically  and  practically, 
path  is  broken  on  which  dualism  is  to  be  overcome. 

A  problem  was  thus  taken  up  again  whinh  lMat.o  in  his  latei 
Pythagoreanising  period  had  had  in  mind,  and  the  ohlest  Academi 
ciaus  as  well,  when  they  sought,  with  the  aid  of  the  number  theory 


*  Phllo  In  Eus.  PrtEp.  Fv.  VH.  13.  i.    With  a  flomcwhat  stronger  ompl 
upon  personality,  llicw  Kuiiie  concoptiouH  art*  found  in  .Iiwtin,  Apol.  I.  .fj 
c.  Ttypfi,  hd  f. 

«  Connected  with  all  these  doctrinoa  ia  rlip  fact,  that  with  Pbilo  the  spirimal 
in  the  world  of  experience  iKicupiei*  ii  d-^ubtful  pMsiti^ni  between  the  imiuAteriA) 
and  the  matrrial:  thn  tmOx  of  man,  the  farulty  nf  thout^ht  and  will,  \s  a  part  of 
the  divine  Logos  (even  tlie  demoiut  an*  dextKnatt-d  after  the  Stoic  aoalog^r  as 
\6yoi)f  and  yet  it  is  again  ch&rmctcriaed  as  finest  pm-uina. 
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to  comprehend  how  Ideas  and  things  proceeded  forth  from  the 
divine  unity.  But  it  had  been  shown  at  that  time  that  thin  scheme 
of  the  development  of  plumlity  out  of  the  One,  as  regards  its 
relation  to  the  predicates  of  worth,  admitted  two  opposite  interpre- 
tations: viz.  the  Platonic;  mode  of  view,  defended  by  Xenocrates, 
that  the  One  is  the  good  and  the -perfect,  and  that  that  which  is 
derived  from  this  is  the  imperfect  and,  ultimately,  the  bud,  and  the 
opposing  theory,  held  by  Siwusippus,  that  the  good  is  only  the  final 
product,  not  the  starting-point  of  the  development,  and  that  this 
starting-point  is  to  be  sought,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  indefinite,  the 
incomplete.'  It  is  customary  to  distinguish  the  abtive-deaerihcd 
doctriries  as  the  system  of  emanation  and  the  syntein  of  evolution. 
The  former  term  arises  from  the  fa<it  tliat  in  this  systt;m,  wl»ich  was 
decidedly  prevalent  in  the  religious  philosophy  of  Alexandrianism, 
the  separate  formations  of  the  world-producing  Logos  were  often 
designated  by  the  Stoic  term,  as  "  emanations  ^'  (awoppouu)  of  the 
divine  essence. 

Yet  the  Alexandrian  jihilosophy  is  not  larking  in  attempts  at 
evolutionary  systems.  In  particular,  these  were  especially  avail- 
able for  GnoMiciicm;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  degree  to  which  it 
had  strained  the  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter,  this  system  was 
necessarily  inclined  to  seek  the  monistic  way  of  escape  rather  in  an 
indifferent,  original  ground,  which  divided  itself  into  the  opposites. 
,Hence  where  the  Gnostics  sought  to  transcend  dualism,  —  and  this 
as  the  case  with  the  most  important  of  them,  —  they  projected 
not  only  a  cosnitigonic  but  a  tkeofjontc  process,  hy  which  the  deity 
unfolded  himself  from  the  darkness  of  his  primeval  essence, 
through  o]»position,  to  complete  revelation.  Thus,  with  BasileideSj 
the  nameless,  original  ground  is  called  the  not  (Vft)  existing  God 
{a   ovK    ujy  $ioi).     This   being,   we    hear,   produced    the    world-seed 

•fru^tnrtptiia) ,  in  which  the  spiritual  forces  (uionyT*?)  lay  unordered 
^Bide  by  side  with  the  material  forces  (A/xopc^ui).     The  forming  and 

irdciiug  of  this  chaos  of  forces  is  completed  by  tlieir  longing  for  the 
ity.  In  connection  with  this  process  the  various  "sonships,"  the 
'spiritual  world  (inrepKoa^fiCa.) ,  separate  themselves  from  the  material 
wurld  (xoo-/j,of ).  and  in  the  course  of  the  process  of  generation  all  the 
spheres  of  tJie  thus  developed  deity  ultimately  become  separate; 
each  attains  its  allotted  place,  the  unrest  of  striving  ceases,  and  the 
peace  of  glorification  rests  over  the  All. 

Motives  from  both  systems,  that  of  evolution  and  that  of  emana- 

ion,  appear  [>eculiarly  mingled  in  the  doctrine  of  Va^entinua.     For 

1  Cf.  Arlst.  Met.  XIV.  4,  1091  b  16 ;  XU.  7,  1072  b  31. 
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liei*e  the  spiritual  world  (irXi/pw/ui)  or  system  of  the  ^^^ons"  the 
eternal  essences,  is  developed  first  as  au  unfolding  of  the  dark  and 
mysterious  primitive  Depth  {pvBoi)  to  self-revelation,  aud  la  the 
second  place  as  a  descending  production  of  more  iioperfect  forms. 
The  mythical  schema  in  this  is  the  Oriental  pairing  of  male  aud 
female  deities.  In  the  highest  pair  or  **8yzygy  "  there  appears  side 
by  side  with  the  original  Ground  "Silence"  (<yty»J)i  which  is  also  called 
"Thought  "  (ivvout).  From  this  union  of  the  Original  Being  with 
the  capacity  of  becoming  conscious  there  proceeds  as  the  firstborn  the 
Spirit  (here  called  row)  which  in  the  second  syzygy  has  as  its  abject 
"Truth,"  i.tf,  the  intelligible  world,  the  realm  of  Ideas.  Thus,  having 
itself  come  to  full  revelation,  the  deity  in  the  third  syzygy  takes  the 
form  of  "Reason"  (Aoyoc)  and  "Life"  ({tmj),  and  in  the  fourth 
syzygy  becomes  the  principle  of  external  revelation  as  "  Ideal  Man  " 
{avBpiavvi)  and  "Community"  (/kkAitctuk,  church).  While  the  de- 
scending process  has  thus  already  begun,  it  is  continued  still  farther 
by  the  fact  that  from  the  third  and  fourth  syzygies  still  other  J&oxxs 
proceed,  which,  together  with  the  sacred  Eight,  form  the  entire 
Heroma,  but  which  stand  farther  and  farther  removed  from  the 
original  Ground.  It  is  the  last  of  these  i^ons,  "  Wisdom  '*{ao4^), 
that,  by  sinful  longing  after  the  original  Ground,  gives  occasion  for 
the  separation  of  this  Longing  and  of  its  being  cast  into  the  mate- 
rial Void,  the  KcW/io,  there  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  earthly 
world. 

If  we  look  at  the  philosophical  thoughts  which  lie  back  of  these 
highly  ambiguous  myth-constructions,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  school  of  the  Valentinians  diverged  into  various  theories.  For 
in  no  other  system  of  that  time  are  dualistic  and  monistic  motives 
of  both  kinds,  from  the  system  of  evolution  as  well  as  from  that  of 
emanation,  so  intricately  mingled. 

7.  Clarified  conceptionally,  and  freed  from  mythical  apparatus, 
the  like  motives  appear  in  the  doctrine  of  Fhthins,  yet  in  such  a 
manner  that  in  the  system  as  completed  the  principle  of  emanation 
almost  entirely  crowds  out  the  other  two. 

The  synthesis  of  transcendence  and  immanence  is  sought  by 
Plotinus  also  in  the  direction  of  preserving  the  essence  of  God  as 
the  absolutely  one  and  unnhangeable,  while  plurality  and  changei^ 
bility  l>elong  only  to  his  workings.*  Of  the  "First,"  which  is  ex- 
alted above  all  finite  determinations  and  oppositions,  nothing  what- 
ever  can   be    predicated  in    the  strict  sense  (cf.  above,  2).     It  ia 

'  In  80  far  we  find  here,  coined  into  tlu-olopcal  ftirm,  the  problem  of  the 
Elefttics  and  Heraclitmt,  wilb  which  Greek  inet&physica  began,  —  a  problem 
which  also  determined  the  nature  of  Platoniitm. 
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only  in  an  improper  sense,  in  its  relation  to  the  world,  that  it  can 
t)e  designated  as  the  infinite  One,  as  the  Good,  and  us  the  highest 
Power  or  Force  {wpamj  fiiJra^s),  and  the  workings  of  this  Power 
which  constitute  the  univei-se  are  to  be  rejfarded,  not  as  ramificar 
tious  and  parta  into  which  the  substance  of  the  First  divides,  and  so 
not  as  •*  emanations"  in  the  proper  sense,  but  rather  as  overflowing 
by-products  which  in  nowise  change  the  substance  itself,  even 
though  they  proceed  from  the  necessity  of  its  essence. 

To  express  this  relation  in  figurative  form  IMotinus  employs  the 
analogy  of  liyfUf  —an  analogy  which,  in  turn,  lias  also  an  influence 
io  determining  his  conception.  Light,  without  suffering  at  all  in  its 
own  essence  or  itself  entering  into  motion,  shines  into  the  darkness 
and  produces  about  itself  an  atmosphere  of  brightness  that  decreiises 
in  intensity  more  and  more  from  the  point  which  is  its  source,  and 
finally  of  itself  loses  itself  in  darkness.  So  likewise  the  workings 
of  the  One  and  Good,  as  they  become  more  and  more  separate  from 
their  source,  proceeding  through  the  individual  spheres,  become 
moi-e  and  more  imp>crfcct  and  at  last  change  suddenly  into  the  dark, 
evil  opposite  —  matter. 

The  first  sphere  of  this  divine  activity  is,  according  to  Plotinus, 
mind  or  rational  »pint  {vovs),  in  which  the  sublime  unity  differen- 
tiates itself  into  the  duality  of  thought  and  Being,  i.e.  into  that  of 
consciousness  and  its  objects.  In  mind  the  essence  of  the  deity  is 
preserved  as  the  unity  of  the  thought-function  ( i^tfiTo-ts ) ;  for  this 
thought  which  is  identical  with  Being  is  not  regarded  as  an  activity 
that  begins  or  ceases,  changing  as  it  were  with  its  objects,  but  as  the 
eternal,  pure  perception,  ever  the  same,  of  its  own  content,  which  is 
of  like  essence  with  itself.  But  this  content,  the  world  of  Ideas, 
the  eternal  Being  {amui  in  the  Platonic  sense)  as  contrasted  with 
phenomena,  is,  as  intelligible  world  (koct/aoc  roi/roc),  at  the  same  time 
the  principle  of  plurality.  For  the  Ideas  are  not  merely  thoughts 
and  archetypes,  but  are  at  the  same  time  the  moving  forces  (rat 
&wafui^)  of  lower  reality.  Because,  therefore,  unity  and  variety 
are  united  in  this  intelligible  world  as  the  principles  of  persistence 
and  of  occurrence  and  change,  and  are  yet  again  separated,  the  fun- 
damental conceptions  (categories)  of  this  world  are  these  five,*  viz. 
Being  or  Existing  (to  of).  Rest  (crrao-K),  Motion  or  Change  (fct'ioTaic), 
Identity  (ra&ToTi^},  and  Difference  (htpamj^).  Mind,  then,  as  a 
function  which  has  determinate  contents,  and  carries  plurality 
within  itself,  is  the  form  through  which  the  deity  causes  all  empiri- 
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cal  reality  to  proceed  forth  from  itaelf  :  OoJ  as  protluL-tive  principle, 
as  ground  of  the  world,  is  miiwi  or  rational  spirit 

Hut  spirit  needs  to  shnit^  out  in  a  similar  manner  in  order  to  pro- 
dui:e  the  world  from  it&elf  \  its  most  immediate  product  is  the  soul^ 
and  this  iu  turn  evinces  its  activity  by  shaping  matter  into  cor- 
poreality. The  peculiar  position  of  the  "  soul  "  therefore  consists 
iu  this,  that  il,  perceiving  or  beholding,  receives  the  content  ot 
spirit,  the  world  of  Ideas,  and  after  this  archetype  (dicw)  forms 
the  world  of  setise.  Conti-asted  witli  the  creative  spirit,  it  is  the 
receptive,  contracted  with  matter,  the  active  principle.  And  this 
duality  of  the  relations  toward  the  higher  aud  the  lower  is  here  so 
strongly  emphasised  that  just  as  "spirit"  divided  into  thought  and 
Being,  so  tlie  soul,  for  tMotinus,  is  out  and  out  doubled :  as  sunk 
into  the  blissful  contemplation  of  the  ideas  it  is  the  higher  soul, 
the  soul  proper,  the  ^1/^(17  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word;  as 
formative  power,  it  is  the  lower  soul,  the  ^wis  (equivalent  to  the 
Xoyos  awtpfjuaTtKoi  of  the  Stoics). 

All  these  deter  mi  nations  apply  on  the  one  hand  to  the  universal 
soul  (world-soul  —  Plato),  and  on  the  other  to  the  individual  souls 
which  have  proceeded  from  it  as  the  particular  forms  whiirh  it  has 
taken  on,  especially  therefore  to  human  souls.  The  t^wn^f  the  for- 
mative power  of  Nature,  is  distinguished  from  the  pure,  ideal  world- 
soul  :  from  the  latter  emanate  the  goils,  from  the  former  the  demons. 
Beneath  man's  knowing  soul,  which  turns  back  to  the  spirit,  its 
home,  stands  the  vital  force  which  forms  the  body.  Thus  the  sep»> 
ration  in  the  chara^'teristics  of  the  concept  of  the  soul  —  a  separation 
which  develofted  materially  from  dualisra  (cf.  §  19,  >^)  —  is  here  de- 
manded formally  by  the  connected  whole  of  the  metaphysical  system. 

In  this  conneotion,  this  working  uf  the  soul  upon  matter  i&  of 
course  conceived  of  as  purjwsive,  that  is,  as  appropriate  or  adapted 
for  ends,  because  it  ultimately  goes  back  to  spirit  aud  reason 
(Xoyo?)  ;  but  since  it  is  a  work  of  the  lower  soul,  it  ia  reganled  as 
undesigned,  unconsuioua  direction,  which  proceeds  acoording  to 
natural  necessity.  As  the  outer  portions  of  the  rays  of  light  pene- 
trate into  the  darkness,  so  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  to 
illumine  matter  with  its  glory  which  arises  from  spirit  and  from 
the  One. 

This  matter^  however,  —  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  iu  the  metaphysics  of  Plutinua,  —  must  not  be  looked  upon 
as  a  corporeal  mxss  sul)si3ting  in  itself  l)psidp  the  One;  it  is,  rather, 
itself  without  body,  immaterial.'     Bodies  are  indeed  formed  out  of 
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it,  but  it  is  itself  uo  body  ;  and  since  it  is  thus  neither  spiritual  nor 
cur(K)real  in  its  nature,  it  cannot  bo  determined  by  any  qualities 
(airoios).  But  for  Plotinus,  this  epistemologieal  indetermiuateness 
hiu>,  at  the  same  time,  the  lorce  of  iuetaphy»ical  uideterminuteuess. 
Blatter  is  for  him  absolute  negativity,  pure  privation  (o-rcpi/at^), 
complete  absence  of  Being,  absolute  yon-btiny:  it  is  related  to  the 
One  as  darkness  to  light,  as  the  empty  to  the  full.  This  vXij  of 
the  Neo-PIutonists  is  not  the  Aristotelian  or  the  Stoic,  but  is  once 
more  tlie  l*latoriie ;  it  is  empir/^  dark  spaced  So  far  in  ancient 
thought  does  the  wuiking  ot  the  Eleatic  identification  of  empty 
space  with  Non-being,  and  of  the  farther  extension  of  this  doctrine 
by  Democritus  and  Plato,  extend:  in  >Jeo-l*latonism,  also,  space 
serves  as  the  presupposition  for  the  multiplication  wluch  the  Ideas 
find  in  the  phenomenal  world  of  Benae.  For  this  reason,  with 
Plotinua,  also,  the  lower  soul,  or  ^wris,  whose  office  it  is  to  shine 
out  upon  matter,  is  the  principle  of  divisibility,'  while  the  higher 
soul  possesses  the  indivisibility  which  is  akin  to  the  rational  spirit. 
In  tliis  pure  negativity  lies  a  ground  for  the  possibility  of  deter- 
mining by  a  predicate  of  worth  this  matter  thus  devoid  of  quali- 
ties;  it  is  the  evil.  As  absolute  want  (ircwa  rravTikifv),  as  the 
negation  of  the  One  and  of  Being,  it  is  also  the  negation  of 
the  Good,  droiHrui  ayaSov.  But  by  introducing  the  conception 
of  evil  in  this  manner,  it  receives  a  special  form :  evil  is  not  itself 
something  positively  existent;  it  is  want,  or  deficiency;  it  is  lack 
of  the  Good,  Non-being,  This  conception  thus  formed  gave  Plotinus 
a  welcome  argument  for  tketjdtt'y ;  if  the  evil  is  not,  it  need  not  be 
justified,  and  so  it  follows  from  the  sheer  conceptions  as  so  deter- 
mined tliat  all  that  is,  is  good. 

For  Plotinus,  therefore,  the  world  of  the  senses  is  not  in  itstdf 
evil  any  more  than  it  is  in  itself  good;  but  bee^inse  in  it  light 
pMses  over  into  darkness,  l>ccause  it  thus  presents  a  mixture  of 
^H  Being  and  Non-being  (the  Platonic  conception  of  yivtaii  here  comes 
^Binto  force  anew),  it  is  good  so  far  as  it  has  part  in  God  or  the 
^HCood;  i.e.  so  far  as  it  is;  and  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  f^vil  in  so  far 
^Has  it  has  part  in  matter  or  the  Evil ;  i.e.  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  [has 
^H  no  real,  positive  existence].  Evil  proper,  the  true  evil  firpurov 
mucor),  is  matter,  negation ;  the  corporeal  world  can  be  called  evil 
only  because  it  is  formed  out  of  matter:  it  is  secondary  evil  (Umpof 
lULiror);  and  the  predicate  "  evil  "  belongs  to  souls  only  if  they  give 


>  Bnntad.  UI.  6,  18.  Universal  empty  space  forms  the  pocuibillty  {ifwoKtiiuvam) 
for  tbe  exist'^nce  at  hoilies.  while,  dh  the  other  hand,  the  particular  spatial  deter- 
lalnsteoeffe  w  condiUunitd  by  tbe  aature  uf  the  boiiitw,  11.  4,  lU. 
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themselves  over  to  matter.  To  be  sure,  this  entrance  into  matter 
belongs  to  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  soul  itself;  the  soul 
forms  just  that  sphere  in  which  the  shining  forth  of  the  deity  ^1 
passes  over  into  matter,  and  this  participation  in  evil  is,  therefore,  ^1 
for  the  soul,  a  natural  necessity  which  is  to  be  conceived  of  aa 
a  continuation  of  its  own  proceeding  forth  from  the  rational 
spirit.' 

By  this  distinction  of  the  world  of  sense  from  matter,  Plotinus 
was  able  to  do  justice,  also,  to  the  positive  element  in  phenomena.' 
For  since  the  original  jK^wer  works  throui;h  spirit  and  soul  upon 
matter,  all  that  in  the  world  of  sense  really  exists  or  i»,  is  evidently 
itself  soul  and  spirit.  In  this  is  rooted  the  spiritualisation  of  the 
corporeal  world,  the  idealising  of  the  universe,  which  furms  the 
characteristic  element  in  the  conception  of  Nature  held  by  Plotinus, 
The  material  is  but  the  outer  husk,  V)ehind  which,  as  the  truly 
active  reality,  are  souls  and  spirits.  A  Liody  or  corporeal  substance 
is  the  copy  or  shadow  of  the  Idea  whit'h  in  it  has  shajH»d  itself  to 
matter;  its  true  essence  is  this  spiritual  or  intellectual  element  ^ 
which  appears  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  image  seen  by  sense.  H 

It  is  in  such  shining  of  the  ideal  essence  through  its  sensuous 
phenomenon  that  beauty  consists.  By  virtue  of  this  streaming  of 
the  spiritual  light  into  matter  the  entire  world  of  the  senses  is 
beautiful,  and  likewise  the  individual  thing,  formed  after  its  arche-  ^m 
typo.  Here  iit  the  treatise  of  Plotitnus  on  beauty  {EnneatL  I.  6)  V 
this  conception  meets  us  for  the  tirst  time  among  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  a  theory  of  the  world;  it  is  the  first  attempt  at 
a  meta]>hysical  esthetics.  Hitlierto  the  beautiful  had  always 
appeared  only  in  homonomy  with  the  good  and  the  perfect,  and  the 
mild  attempts  to  separate  the  conception  and  make  it  inde|)endent, 
whirh  were  contained  in  Plato's  SifmpoHium,  were  now  taken  up  again 
for  the  first  time  by  Plotinus  ;  for  even  the  theory  of  art,  to  which 
aesthetic  science  had  restricted  itself  as  it  appeared  most  clearly  in 
the  fragment  of  the  Aristotelian  Poetic^  considered  the  beautiful 
essentially  according  to  its  etliiwil  efFwts  (cf.  §  13,  14).  Ancient 
life  must  run  its  entire  course,  and  that  turning  toward  the  inner 
life,  that  internalising,  as  it  were,  which  this  life  experienced  in  the 
religious  period,  must  be  completed,  to  bring  about  the  scientific 
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'  Therefore,  thoujfh  Plotiiiufl  in  hiw  ethira  emphulsed  strongly  freedom  in 
the  Rensc  nf  rej^poiiHibilUy.  tlie  great  tendency  of  his  metapbysieal  ibuufcht  is 
Rhown  just  in  thbt,  itiaL  lie  did  not  make  Utls  frei'^doiu  of  "  ^mwer  lo  the  con- 
trary** hi»  explaiiihi^  priru'lple,  but  wtugbt  tu  undcniUiid  the  lrHn»ition  of  the 
world  into  evil  as  a  inelapliysical  ncce«Bit.y. 

s  Very  cbanuttt^rlHtic  in  IhiK  respect  is  the  treatise  {Enntad,  II.  9)  which  he 
wrote  against  the  barbarian  contempt  of  Nature  abown  by  the  Gnostica. 
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consciousness  of  this  finest  and  highest  content  of  the  Greciau 
world;  and  t!ie  conception  in  whitUi  this  taken  pUice  is  on  Uiis 
account  characteristic  for  the  development  from  which  it  comes 
forth  J  the  beauty  which  the  Greeks  had  created  and  enjijj'ed  is 
now  recognised  as  the  victorious  power  of  spirit  in  extenuilisin^'  its 
sensuous  phenomena.  This  conception  also  is  a  triumph  of  the 
spirit,  which  in  unfolding  its  activities  has  at  last  apprehended  its 
own  essential  nature,  and  has  conceived  it  as  a  world-pnnfiplc. 

As  regards  the  phenomenal  world,  Plotinus  takes  a  point  of  view 
which  must  be  designated  as  the  interpretation  of  Mature  in  ienns  oj 
psychical  life,  and  so  it  turns  out  that  with  reference  to  this  antithe- 
sis ancient  thought  described  its  course  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  The  oldest  science  knew  the  soul  only  as  one  of  Nature's 
products  side  by  side  with  many  others,  —  for  Neo-Platonism  the 
whole  of  Nature  is  regarded  as  roal  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  soul. 

But  by  employing  this  idealistic  principle  for  explaining  individ- 
ual things  and  processes  in  the  world  of  sense^  all  sobriety  and 
clearness  in  natural  research  is  at  an  end.  In  plaee  of  regular, 
€;ausal  connections  apj>ear3  the  mysterious,  dreamily  unconscious 
weaving  of  the  world-soul,  the  rule  of  gods  and  ilemons,  the  spirit- 
ual sympathy  of  all  things  expressing  itself  in  strange  relations 
among  them.  All  forms  of  divination,  astrology,  faith  in  miracles, 
naturally  stream  into  this  mode  of  regarding  Nature,  and  man 
seems  to  be  surrounded  by  nothing  but  higher  and  mysterious 
forces:  this  world  created  by  spirit,  full  of  souls,  embraces  him  like 
a  mo^it  circle. 

The  whole  process  in  which  the  world  proceeds  forth  from  the 
deity  appears,  accordingly,  as  a  timeless,  eternal  necessity,  and 
though  Plotinus  speaks  also  of  a  (>eriodical  return  of  the  same 
jiiirticular  formations,  the  world-process  itself  is  yet  for  him  without 
beginning  or  end.  As  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  light  to  shine 
forever  into  the  darkness,  so  God  does  not  exist  without  the  stream- 
ing forth  with  which  he  creates  the  world  out  of  matter. 

In  this  universal  life  of  spirit  the  individual  personality  vanishes, 
as  a  subordinate,  particular  pihetiomenon.  Released  from  the  all- 
soul  as  one  of  countless  forms  in  which  that  unfolds,  it  is  cast  into 
the  sensuouf  lx>dy  out  of  the  j  urer  prc-cxistt^nt  state,  on  account 
of  its  guilty  inclination  toward  what  is  void  and  vain,  and  it  is 
its  task  to  estrange  itself  from  the  body  and  from  material  essence 
in  general,  and  to  "purify"  itself  again  from  the  l)ody.  Only  when 
it  has  succeeded  in  this  can  it  hope  to  traverse  backward  the  stages 
by  which  it  has  proceeded  forth  from  the  deity,  and  so  to  return  to 
the  deity.     The   first  positive  step  to  this  exaltation  is  civic  and 
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political  virtue,  by  which  man  asserts  himself  as  a  rationally  forma- 
tive force  in  the  phenomenal  world ;  but  since  this  virtue  evinces 
itself  only  in  reference  to  objects  of  the  senses,  the  dianoiitio  virtue 
of  knowledge  stands  far  above  it  (cf.  Aristotle), —  the  virtue  by  which 
the  soul  sinks  into  its  own  spiritual  intriusic  life.  As  a  help 
stimulating  to  this  virtue,  I'lotiiius  praises  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful,  which  finds  a  presentiment  of  the  Idea  in  the  tiling  of 
sense,  and,  in  overcoming  the  inclinutiun  toward  matter,  rises  from 
the  sensuously  beautiful  to  the  spiritually  beautiful.  And  even 
this  dianoetiu  virtue,  tliis  iesthetie  Otmpia  and  self-beholding  of  the 
spirit,  is  only  the  preliminary  stage  for  that  ecstatic  rapture  with 
which  the  individual,  losing  all  consciousness,  enters  into  unity  with 
the  ground  o(  tlie  wnrld  {§  18,  6).  The  salvation  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  individual  is  his  sinking  into  the  All-One. 

Thc!  lainr  Noo-Plaionists.  —  Porphyry  first,  and,  Blill  more,  Jamblichus  and 
Prr»oluK,  — in  thu  naAe  of  LhU  exaltation  cmplmsiaH,  far  more  than  IMotiiiiu.  the 
help  which  llie  inilividiia)  Hud.-*  Trtr  it  in  [tonilive  rali^nn  and  its  arU  of  wr>n«bip. 
For  thtw  nwn  Iaru:i'ly  iiicn-atted  the  nuinb*^r  of  diffen-nl  stages  ihmugh  which 
the  worUJ  prtjceeds*  forth  fnuu  the  "One,"  and  i<l*'iiliHt»d  them  with  the  foniw 
of  thf  dt-ities  in  tlie  difftTtiii  cihiiic  relJKioiiH  by  nil  kindtj  i»f  more  or  less  arhi- 
irary  allegories.  It  wiis  tht'refure  natural,  m  conneotion  with  the  return  n(  the 
Konl  to  (fiKl,  sinco  il  miLti  traverse  the  same  sta^^  up  to  the  slate  of  ecslAlic 
drili).:atiuii,  (<>  cliiim  the  support  of  thrHe  lower  ginls:  nnd  thus  as  the  meLaphya- 
icsoi  the  N['n-PUtonist»  degenerat4Ml  int^i  mythology,  their  ethioa  d^onemted 
into  thevrffic  arts. 

8.  On  the  whole,  therefore^  the  derivation  ol'  the  world  from  Grod  as 
set  forth  by  Plntinus,  in  spite  of  all  its  idealising  and  spiritualising 
of  Nature,  follows  the  phyaical  schema  of  natural  processes.  This 
streaming  forth  of  things  from  the  original  Power  is  an  eternal 
necessity,  founded  \\\  the  essence  of  this  Power;  creation  is  u  pur- 
posive working,  but  unconscious  and  without  (iesign. 

But  at  the  same  time,  a  logical  motive  comes  into  play  here,  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  old  Platonic  character  of  Ideas  as  class-concepts, 
Kor  just  as  the  Idea  is  related  to  individual  things  of  sense,  so  in 
turn  the  deity  is  related  to  Ideas,  as  the  universal  to  the  particular. 
God  is  the  absolute  universal,  and  according  to  a  law  of  formal 
logic,  in  ai'cordance  witli  which  concepts  liecome  poorer  in  contents 
or  intensiijii  in  proportion  as  their  extension  Increases  so  that  the 
content  0  must  correspond  to  the  extension  »,  the  absolutely  uni- 
versal is  also  the  concept  of  the  '*  First,"  void  of  all  content.  But 
if  from  this  First  proceed  first  the  intelligible,  then  the  psychical, 
and  finally  the  sensuous  world,  this  metaphysical  relation  corre- 
sponds to  the  logical  process  of  determination  or  partition.  This 
point  of  view,  according  to  whit^h  the  inort*  general  is  throughout 
regarded  as  the  higher,  metaphysically  more  primitive  reality,  while 
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the  partinular  is  held  to  be,  in  its  metaphysical  reality  also,  a  deriv- 
ative prixluet  fmm  the  more  general,  —  a  view  which  resulted  from 
hypostatising  the  syllogistic  methods  of  Aristotle  (of.  §  12,  3), — 
was  expressed  among  the  older  Neo-Platonists  principally  by 
Por^hyrif,  in  his  exegesis  of  Aristotle's  categories. 

Meanwhile  Proclus  undertook  to  carry  out  methodically  this 
logical  schema  of  emanation,  and  out  of  regard  for  this  principle 
subordinated  a  number  of  s)ni[deand  likewise  nrtknowable  "  huiiads'* 
beneath  the  highest,  completely  characterless  iv.  In  so  doing  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  demanding  a  proper  dialectical 
principle  for  this  logical  procession  of  the  particular  from  the  uni- 
versal. Such  a  schematism  the  systeniatiser  of  flellenism  found  in 
the  logico-metaphysical  relation  which  Plotiuus  had  laid  at  the  basis 
of  the  development  of  the  world  from  the  deity.  The  procession  of 
the  Many  forth  from  the  One  involves,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
particular  remains  like  the  universal,  and  thus  that  th«  effect  abides 
r  persists  within  the  cause;  in  the  second  place,  that  this  product 
is  a  new  self-subsisting  entity  in  contrast  with  that  which  has  pro- 
duced it,  and  that  it  [proceeds  forth  from  the  same;  and  tinally,  that 
by  virtue  of  just  this  antithetir  relation  the  individual  strives  to 
return  again  to  its  ground.  PemiHtenrej  processifm^  and  rpiurn  (^iwtJ, 
irpooSof,  iirLrTTfto<i>rj) ,  or  identity,  difference  and  union  of  that  which 
has  been  distinguished,  are  accordingly  the  three  monifnta  of  the 
dialectical  process;  and  into  this  formula  of  emanistic  development, 
by  virtue  of  which  every  concept  should  be  thought  of  as  in  itself 
—  out  of  itself  —  returning  into  itself,  Proclus  pressed  his  entire 
combined  metaphysical  and  mythological  construction,  ^  a  construo- 
tion  in  which  he  assigned  to  the  systems  of  deities  of  the  different 
religions  their  place  in  the  mystical  and  magical  universe,  arranging 
them  in  the  series  divided  again  and  again  by  threes,  according  to 
his  law  of  the  determination  of  concepts.* 

9.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  peculiarity  of  Christian  philosophy 
consists  essentially  in  this,  that  in  its  apprehension  of  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  world,  it  sought  to  employ  throughout  the  ethical 
point  of  view  of  free,  creative  action.  Since  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  religious  conviction  it  held  fast  to  the  conception  of  the  person- 
ality  of  the  Original  Being^  it  conceived  of  the  procedure  of  the 
world  forth  from  God,  not  as  a  physical  or  logical  necessity  of  the 


'  Per»nnally,  Pmclua  is  charactrrist^d  by  the  mingling  of  a  superabundant 
credulouR  piety  with  a  logiwil  fnrnialiflm  carried  even  to  pedantry,  a  i^onihinib' 
ion  wliich   IS  highly  inlereslinn  psycholofjically.      Just  for  this  reason  he  is, 
'rhApA,  UiA  most  pmnonnced  typ«  of  this  pt^riod  which  is  oonoernad  in  putting 
iu  mnleot  religiosity  into  a  scientific  sysicm. 
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unfolding  of  his  essence,  bat  as  an  ad  ofwiU^  and  in  consequent 
this  the  creation  of  the  world  was  regarded  not  as  an  eternal  process, 
but  as  a  fad,  in  time  that  had  occrirred  once  for  alL     The  euiiceptiou, 
however,  tn  which  these  motivrH  of  thought  became  coneeutrated,  ^J 
was  that  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  ^M 

This  conception  liad  had  at  Hrst  the  meaning  (with  Aristotle)  ~ 
of  conceding  to  the  finite  personality  acting  ethii^ly  the  capacity  of 
a  decision  between  different  <;4iten  possibilities,  independently  of 
external  influence  and  coinpulsiun.  The  conception  had  then  taken 
on,  with  Epicurus,  the  metaphysical  meaning  of  a  causeless  activity 
of  individual  beings.  Applied  to  the  absolute,  and  regarded  as  a 
quality  of  God,  it  is  developed  in  the  Christian  philosophy  into  the 
thought  of  "  creation  out  of  nothing/*  into  the  doctrine  of  an  un- 
caused production  of  the  world  from  the  will  of  Ood,  Every  attempt 
at  an  explanation  of  the  worhl  is  thereby  put  aside;  the  world  is 
because  God  has  willed  it,  and  it  is  such  as  it  is  because  God  has 
wilhid  it  so  to  Ik*.  At  no  point  is  the  contrast  between  Neo-Pla- 
touism  and  orthodox  Christianity  sharper  than  at  this. 

Meanwhile,  this  same  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  is 
employed  to  overcome  the  very  difficulties  which  resulbwl  from  it 
For  the  unlimited  creative  axitivity  of  the  omnii)otent  God  forces 
the  problem  of  *'  theodicy  "  forward  still  more  urgently  than  in  the 
other  theories  iif  the  universe, —the  problem  how  the  reality  of 
evil  in  the  world  can  be  united  with  God's  perfect  goodness.  The  ^! 
optimism  involved  tn  the  doctrine  of  creation,  and  the  pesMimutm  **^^| 
volved  in  the  felt  need  of  rMemptioun  the  theoretical  and  the  practical, 
the  metaphysical  and  thi'  t^thifjil  momenta  of  religious  faith  strike 
hard  against  each  other.  But  faith,  sup|>orted  by  the  feeling  of 
responsibility,  tinds  its  way  of  escape  out  of  these  difficulties  in  the 
assumption  that  God  provided  the  spirits  ami  human  souls  which 
he  created,  with  a  freedom  analogous  to  his  own,  and  that  through 
their  guilt  evil  came  into  the  good  world,' 

This  guilt,  the  thinkers  of  the  Church  find  not  to  consist  properly 
in  the  inclination  toward  matter  or  the  sensuous;  for  matter  as 
created  by  God  cannot  iu  itself  be  evil.*  The  sin  of  free  spirits 
consists  rather  in  their  rebellion  against  the  will  of  God,  in  tbeir 


I 
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1  This  Is  exprcs8C(1  ab«tract1y  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom  IV.  13,  805) 
in  (he  r<>riii,  ihat  evil  is  only  an  actiun.  not  a  i«utiKUiice  (,oiVia),  And  thai  it  tJker^ 
fore  cannot  br  roganird  as  thf  work  of  G<^. 

^  JuHt  for  this  reason  iho  mt^tAphynical  duaUam  of  the  OnoBtic8  muitt  be  in  )t« 
principle  heterodox,  and  tliat.  too,  no  inatttT  whether  it  bore  the  Btanip  r&tlier 
of  f>ri<*ntal  mythnlopiy  or  of  HelleniBtic  abstract  thftughl  — even  though  in  the 
ethical  consequences  which  it  drew  it  coincided  in  great  part  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church. 
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longing  after  an  unlimited  power  of  self-determLnation,  and  only 
secondarily  i!i  the  fact  that  they  have  turned  their  love  toward  God's 
creations^  toward  the  world  instead  of  toward  God  himself.  Here 
too,  therefore,  there  prevails  in  the  conteivt  of  the  conception  of 
evil  the  negative  element  of  departure  and  falling  away  from  Godj ' 
but  the  whole  earnestness  of  the  religious  consciousness  asserts 
itself  in  this,  that  this  falling  away  is  conceived  of  not  merely  as 
absence  of  the  good,  but  as  a  positive,  perverted  act  of  will. 

In  accordance  with  this  the  dualism  of  God  and  the  world,  and 
that  of  spirit  and  matter,  become  indeed  deeply  involved  in  the 
Christian  theory  of  the  world.  God  and  the  eternal  life  of  the 
apiritf  the  world  and  the  transitory  life  of  the  flesh,  —  these  are 
here,  too,  sharply  enough  contrastt^d.  In  coutradicition  with  the 
divine  pneuma  the  world  of  sense  is  filled  with  "hylic"  spirits,' 
evil  demons,  who  ensnare  man  in  their  pursuitn  which  are  animated 
by  hostility  to  God,  stifle  in  him  the  voice  of  universal  naturrd  reve- 
lation, and  thereby  make  special  revelation  necessary;  and  without 
departure  from  them  and  from  the  sensuous  nature  there  is  for  the 
early  Christian  ethics,  also,  no  i-escue  of  the  soul  pjjssible. 

But  still  this  dualism  is  not  regarded  as  being  in  its  intrinsic 
nature  either  necessary  or  original.  It  is  not  the  opposition  be- 
tween God  and  matter,  but  that  between  God  and  fallen  spirits;  it 
is  t\\ei  purelif  inner  antagonism  of  the  injinite  and  the  finite  wilt  In 
this  direction  Christian  philosophy  complet*^  through  Origin  the' 
metaphysical  spintunH.'tiitir  and  niternaliaing  or  idealising  of  the 
world  of  the  senses.  In  it  the  corporeal  world  ajipeara  as  oojnpleb^ly 
permeated  and  maintained  by  spiritual  functions, — yes,  even  as  mucli 
reduced  to  spirituxil  functions,  as  is  the  case  with  Plotinus;  but 
here  the  essential  element  in  these  functions  is  relations  of  tviti 
As  the  passing  over  of  God  into  the  world  is  not  physical  necessity, 
but  ethical  freedom,  so  the  material  world  is  not  a  last  streaming 
forth  of  spirit  and  soul,  but  a  creation  of  God  for  the  punishment 
and  for  the  overcoming  of  sin. 

To  be  sure,  Origen,  in  developing  these  thoughts,  took  up  a  motive 
which  was  allied  to  Neo-lMatonism,  a  motive  which  brought  him 
Into  conflict  with  the  current  mode  of  thought  in  the  Church.  For 
strongly  as  he  held  fast  to  the  conception  of  the  divine  personality 
and  to  that  of  creation  as  a  free  act  of  divine  goodness,  the  scientiBc 
thought  which  desires  to  see  action  grounded  in  essence  was  yet 
too  strong  in  him  to  allow  him  to  regard  this  creation  as  a  causeless 


*  In  this  sense  even  Origen  could  call  the  evil  rh  adr  <r  (in  */oA.  II.  7,  05). 
«  Tftltui,  Oral,  ad  OrtKC.  4. 
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act  taking  place  once  for  alt  in  time.  The  eternal,  unchangeable 
easence  of  God  demands  rather  the  thought  that  he  is  creator  from 
eternity  even  to  all  eternity,  that  he  never  can  be  without  creating, 
that  he  creates  tiinelessly.' 

But  this  creation  of  the  eternal  will  is,  therefore,  only  one  that 
relates  to  eternal  Being,  to  the  spiritual  world  (outf-ut).  In  this 
eternal  manner,  so  Origen  tearhes,  God  begets  the  eternal  Son,  the 
Loyos,  as  the  sum-toUU  of  his  world-thoughts  {IMa  i&u»r},  and 
through  him  the  realm  of  free  spirits^  which,  limited  witbm  itse*^ 
surrounds  the  deity  as  an  ever-living  garment.  Those  of  the  spirita 
that  continue  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Creator  remain  in 
unchanged  blessedness  with  him;  but  those  that  become  weary  and 
negligent,  and  turn  from  him  in  pride  and  vainglory,  arc,  for  pun- 
ishment, cast  into  matter  create<l  for  this  purpose.  So  arisea  the 
world  of  sense,  which  is,  therefore,  nothing  self-subsistent,  but 
a  symbolic  eternal isation  of  spiritual  functions.  For  what  may  be 
regarded  as  Real  in  it  is  not  the  individual  bodies,  but  rather  the 
spiritual  Ideas  which  are  present,  connected  and  changing  within 
them.* 

So,  with  Origen,  Platonism  becomes  united  with  the  theory  of 
the  creative  will.  The  eternal  world  of  spirits  is  the  etenial  prod- 
uct of  the  changeless  divine  will.  The  principle  of  the  temjioral 
and  the  sensuous  (ycveo-K)  is  the  changing  will  of  the  spirits. 
Corporeality  arises  on  acx^ount  of  their  sin,  and  will  vanish  again 
with  their  improvement  and  puritication.     Thus  will,  and  the  reio- 

«  Orig.  De  Prinr.  I.  2,  10 ;  HI.  4,  1 

•  TTiis  idealiHine  of  the  world  of  sense  was  treatird  in  gTvul  detail,  quite  ac- 
cording hi  iliL'  IM.itonic  model,  by  the  most  important  of  (he  Oriental  Churrh 
fatherK,  firegury  "/  -Vyiwa  (^WI-SIM).  Illg  main  treatise  is  tJie  \6fyot  xariyxn- 
TtK&\.  Kilitinn  of  hifl  works  by  MorelluH  (Tarls,  1(176)  [Kng.  Ir.  in  Vol.  V..  'M 
series,  Lib.  Nicciie  and  I'osi-Niccne  Katberd,  ed.  Sobiifl  and  Ware,  fixfonl, 
Lond.,  and  N  V.  IWWJ.  (_'f.  J.  Rupp,  (i.  deit  Bisrhu/n  von  A*.  L^brn  unh 
Meinitngen,  I*eips.  1834.  —  This  transformation  of  Nature  into  pfiyrbi<*al  terms 
found  an  exireinely  poetic  expooitiun  auirmg  the  GnoKtics,  particularly  with  the 
most  ingentouH  anionj;  them,  VaUnlinu8.  The  origin  of  the  world  of  flen»e 
is  portrayed  as  follows  fn  bia  ihcog<mic-oosmo(Eonic  poetic  invention  :  When 
the  lowest  of  the  yKons,  Wijwloio  (iro^ia),  in  over-ha-sty  lonKinR,  would  fain 
have  plunged  mto  the  original  (iround  and  had  been  bMUirbt  hack  a^tn  to  her 
place  by  tho  Spirit  of  Measure  (6p«),  tlii*  Supn-me  OiMi  scpArat^tl  from  her  her 
pas.<4ioMaif  lnii};ing  (riffot)  aa  a  lower  Wi^dnm  («dru  iro^ia),  cjiIIihI  Arhamolh, 
and  banished  It  inio  the  "void**  (cf  §  20.  4).  This  lower  9o«/a,  nevenhele.'w, 
inipregnaied  by  Spot  for  her  redemption,  bore  the  l)emitiri;e  and  the  world  of 
senae.  <.>n  tht»  account  that  anient  lonirtn^  of  iro^la  expreases  itself  in  ail 
formH  and  Khapes  of  this  world  ;  it  is  her  fcelincH  that  constitute  the  essence  of 
plienomena ;  lier  prejtsur*-  and  complaint  thrills  ibriuufb  all  the  life  of  Nikturc 
Krom  her  u*ars  have  come  fountains,  stn'aiiiN,  and  seius  ;  from  la-r  benumbing 
before  thn  divine  wnrrl,  the  rocks  and  muvintaiiiK  ;  fnuu  lit»r  hope  of  reilr-inplifn, 
li;;hl  and  ether,  which  in  reconciliation  Btretch  above  ihe  earth.  This  poetic 
mvention  la  farther  carried  out  with  tlie  lameataiioiu}  and  penileutiai  auujp  of 
ffo^fa  in  the  GuoBtio  Lreaiii»e,  Wimt  vo^U. 
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tton  of  personalities  to  one  another,  in  particular  that  of  the  finite  to 
the  infinite  personality,  are  recognised  as  the  ultimate  and  deej)est 
meaning  of  all  reality. 


§  21.    The  Problem  of  Uoiversal  History. 

With  this  triumph  of  religious  *»thie3  over  cosmological  meta- 
physics, thus  sealed  by  Christianity,  is  connected  the  emergence  of 
a  farther  problem,  to  solve  which  a  number  of  important  attempts 
were  made  —  the  problem  of  the  philosophy  of  history, 

1.  Here  something  which  is  in  its  principle  yieto  comes  forward, 
as  over  against  the  Greek  view  of  the  world.  For  Greek  science 
bad  from  the  beginning  directed  its  questions  with  reference  to  the 
^ooic,  the  abiding  essence  (cf.  p.  73),  and  this  mode  of  stating 
the  question,  wliich  proceeded  from  the  need  of  apprehending 
Nature,  had  influenced  the  progress  of  forming  conceptions  so 
strongly  that  the  chronological  course  of  events  had  always  been 
treated  as  something  of  secondary  importance,  having  no  metar 
phy8ic4il  interest  of  its  own.  In  this  connection  Greek  science 
regarded  not  only  the  individual  man,  but  also  the  whole  human 
race,  with  all  its  fortunes,  deeds,  and  experiences,  as  ultimately  but 
on  episode,  a  special  formation  of  the  world-process  which  repeats 
lUelf  forever  according  to  like  laws. 

This  is  expressed  with  plain  grandeur  in  the  cosmological  begin- 
nings of  Greek  thought;  and  even  after  the  anthro|Kjlogical  tendency 
had  obtained  the  mastery  in  philosophy  the  thought  remained  in 
force  as  theoretical  background  for  every  projected  plan  of  the  art 
of  living,  that  human  life,  as  it  has  sprung  forth  from  the  unchang- 
ing process  of  Nature,  must  flow  again  into  the  same  (Stoa).  Plato 
had  indeed  asked  for  an  ultimate  end  of  earthly  life,  and  Aristotle 
had  investigated  the  regular  succession  of  the  forms  assumed  by 
political  life  J  but  the  inquiry  for  a  meaning  in  hnrnari  hi»tonj  tnk^n 
as  a  wholet  for  a  connected  plan  of  historictil  development,  had 
never  once  been  put  forward,  and  still  less  had  it  occurred  to  any 
of  the  old  thinkers  to  see  in  this  the  intrinsic,  essential  nature  of 
the  world. 

The  most  characteristic  procedure  in  just  this  respect  is  that 
of  Neo-Platonisra.  Its  metaphysics,  also,  follows  the  religious 
motive  as  its  guide;  but  it  gives  this  motive  a  genuine  Hellenic 
turn  when  it  regards  the  procession  of  the  imperfect  forth  from 
llie  p«irfect  as  an  eternal  process  of  a  necessary  nature,  in  which 
the  human  individual  also  finds  his  place  and  sees  it  as  his  destiny 
tu  seek  salvation  a/o7i«  by  himself  by  return  to  the  infinite. 
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2.  ChriiUianity,  however,  found  front  the  beginning  the  essence 
of  the  whole  world-movement  in  the  expenences  of  personalities : 
for  it  external  nature  was  but  a  theatre  for  the  development  of 
the  relation  of  person  to  person,  and  especially  of  the  relation  of  the 
fmite  spirit  to  the  deit}'.  And  to  this  were  added,  as  a  further 
determining  power,  the  principle  of  love,  the  consciousness  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  human  race,  the  deep  conviction  of  the  universaJ 
sinfulness,  and  the  faith  in  a  common  redemption.  All  this  led  to 
regarding  the  history  of  the  fall  and  of  redemption  as  the  true 
metaphysical  import  of  the  world's  reality,  and  so  instead  of  an 
eternal  process  of  Nature,  the  drama  of  universal  ktstory  as  an  on- 
ward flow  of  events  that  were  activities  of  free  will,  became  the  con- 
tent of  Christian  metaphysics. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  proof  of  the  power  of  the  impression 
which  the  personality  of  Jemis  of  Nazareth  had  left,  than  the  fact 
that  all  doctrines  of  Christianity,  however  widely  they  may  other- 
wise diverge  philosophically  or  mythically,  are  yet  at  one  in  seeking 
in  him  and  his  appearance  the  centre  of  the  ivorld'a  history.  By  him 
the  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  between  light  and  darkness,  is. 
decided . 

But  this  consciousness  of  victory  with  which  Christianity  believed 
in  its  Saviour  had  still  another  side:  to  the  evil  which  had  been 
overcome  by  him  belonged  also  the  other  religions,  as  by  no  means 
its  least  important  element.  For  the  Christian  mode  of  thought  of 
those  days  was  far  from  denying  the  reality  of  the  heathen  gods ;  it 
regarded  them  rather  as  evil  demons,  fallen  spirits  who  had  seduced 
man  and  persuaded  him  to  worship  them,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
returning  to  the  true  God.* 

By  this  thought  the  conflict  of  religions^  which  took  place  in  the 
Alexandrian  period,  acquires  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  thinkers  a 
metaphysical  siguiticaucc :  the  iM>wers  whose  struggling  forms  t);e 
world's  history  are  the  gods  of  the  various  religions,  and  the  history 
of  this  conflict  is  the  inner  significance  of  all  reality.  And  since 
every  individual  man  with  his  ethical  life-work  is  implicated  in 
this  great  complex  process,  the  importance  of  individuality  becomes 
raised  far  above  the  life  of  sense,  into  the  sphere  of  metaphysical 
reality. 

.^.  With  almost  all  Christian  thinkers,  accordingly,  the  world's 
history  appears  as  a  course  of  inner  events  which  draw  after  them 
the  origin  and  fortunes  of  the  world  of  sense,  —  a  course  which 
takes  place  once  for  all.     It  is  essontiillv  only  Origen  who  holds  fast 
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to  the  fundameDtal  character  of  Greek  science  (uf.  p.  27,  ch.  1). 
so  far  as  to  teach  the  eternity  of  the  world-process.  Between  the 
two  motives,  the  Christian  and  the  Greek,  he  found  a  way  of  escape 
by  making  a  succession  uf  t^iikporal  worlds  proceed  forth  fron)  the 
eternal  spiritual  world,  which  he  regarded  as  the  immediate  creation 
of  God,  and  by  holding  th:it  these  temporal  worlds  take  their  origin 
with  the  declension  and  fall  uf  a  iiuniljer  of  free  spirits,  and  are  to 
find  their  end  with  the  redemption  and  restitution  of  the  same 
(a)roNaTaaTa(7is  )} 

The  fundamental  tendency  of  Christian  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
was  to  portray  the  historical  drama  of  fall  and  reiiemptiou  as  a 
connected  series  of  events  taking  place  once  for  all,  which  begins 
¥rith  a  free  decision  of  lower  spirits  to  sin,  and  has  its  turning- 
point  in  the  redemptive  revelation,  the  resolve  of  divine  freedom. 
In  contract  with  the  naturalistic  conceptions  of  Greek  thought, 
history  is  conceived  of  as  the  realm  of  free  acts  of  personalities^  taking 
place  but  o/ice,  and  the  character  of  these  acts,  agreeably  to  the  entire 
consciousness  of  the  time,  is  of  essentially  religious  significance. 

4.  It  is  highly  interesting  now  to  see  how  in  the  mytliico- 
metaphysical  inventions  of  the  Gnostics,  the  peculiar  relation  of 
Christianity  to  Judaism  is  brought  to  ex[>i-ession  in  cosmogouic 
garb.  In  the  Gnostic  circles  the  so-called  Gentile  Christian  ten- 
dency is  predominant,  the  tendency  which  desires  to  define  the  new 
religion  as  sharply  as  possible,  as  over  against  Judaism*  and  this 
tendency  just  through  the  Hellenistic  philosophy  grows  to  the  most 
open  hostility  against  Judaism. 

The  mythological  form  fur  this  is,  tliat  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, who  gave  the  Mosaic  law,  is  regarded  as  the  fashioner  of  the 
^world  of  sense,  —  for  the  most  part  under  the  I'latonic  name  of  the 

'miurge^  —  and  is  assigned  that  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  cosmic 
»nn8  or  ^Eous,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the  universe,  which 

dougs  to  him  in  accordance  with  this  function. 

At  the  beginning  this  relation  is  not  yet  that  of  pronounced  oppo- 
sition. A  certain  Cerinthus  (aUnit  115  A.o.)  hwl  already  distin- 
guished the  Goil  of  the  Jews  jus  Demiurge,  from  the  Supreme  God 
who  was  not  defiled  by  any  contact  with  matter,  and  luid  taught 
that  in  contrast  with  the  "law"  given  by  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
Jesus  had  brought  the  revelation  of  the  Supreme  God.*    So,  too, 


'  r>riR-  Of  Prhie.  III.  1,  8.  These  worldit,  on  account  of  the  freedom  from 
wliicb  lliey  pnK:i'«d,  are  not  at  all  like  one  anotber,  but  are  of  the  most  mani- 
fold variety,  lb.  11,3,  Uf. 

'  A  dlAtinciiOM  which  Numeniu.4  aUo  adopted,  evidently  under  Ooostic  influ- 
Cf.  Ewi6b.Prtjep.Ev.  XI.  18. 
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with  Sotuminus^  the  Grod  of  the  Jews  appears  as  the  head  of  the 
seven  planetary  spirits,  who,  as  lowest  emanation  of  the  spiritual 
realm,  iu  their  desire  to  rule  tore  away  a  portion  of  matter  to  form 
from  it  the  world  of  sense,  and  set  man  as  guardian  over  it.      But  a      . 
conflict  arises,  since  Satan,  to  conquer  back  this  part  of  his  kingdom,,^^ 
sends  against  man  his  demons  and  the  lower  "hylic"  race  of  raen*^^ 
In  this  conflict  the  prophets  of  the  Demiurge  prove  powerless  until 
the  SuprtMne  God  sends  the  *'Eon  roiJ?  as  Saviour,  in  order  that  he 
may  free  pneumatic  men  and  likewise  the  Demiurge  and  his  spirits 
from  the  power  of  Satan.    This  same  redemption  of  the  Jewish  God^ 
also  is  taught  by  Bnailide^,  who  introduces  him  under  the  name  ofl 
the  "great  Archon '*  as  an  efflux  of  the  divine  world-seed,  as  head' 
of  the  world  of  sense,  and  represents  bim  as  made  to  tremble  by  ths'] 
Supreme  God's  message  of  salvation  m  Jesus,  and  as  brought  to 
repentance  for  his  undue  exaltation. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  Gt»d  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  Carpo- 
crates^  kieloiigs  to  the  fallen  angels,  who,  commissioned  to  form  the  ^J 
world,  cnmpleted  it  according  to  their  own  caprice,  and  founded  sep-H 
arate  realms  in  which  tlipy  got  tht-mselves  reverenced  by  subordinate 
spirits  and  by  men.  Kiit  while  these  particular  religions  are,  like 
their  Gods,  m  a  state  of  mutual  conflict,  the  Supreme  Deity  reveals 
in  Jesus  the  one  true  universal  religion  which  has  Jesus  as  its 
object,  even  as  he  had  already  before  made  revelation  in  tlie  great, 
educators  of  humanity,  a  Pythagoras  and  a  Plato. 

In  more  det^ided  polemic  against  Judaism  Cerdo  the  Syrian 
furtlicr  diatiugui.shod  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  from  that  of 
the  New.  The  God  announced  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  the 
purposeful  World-fashioner  and  as  the  God  of  justice  is  accessible 
even  to  natural  knowledge  —  the  Stoic  conoe[ition;  the  God  re- 
vealed through  Jesus  is  the  unknowable,  the  good  (rod  —  the 
Philonic  conception.  The  same  detenninations  moi-e  sharply  defined 
are  employed  by  ^farc^nn*  (alKJUt  15<^),  who  conceives  of  the  Chrifi- 
tjau  life  in  a  strongly  ascetic  manner,  and  regards  it  as  a  warfare 
against  the  Demiurge  and  for  the  Supreme  God  revealed  through 
Jesus,*  and  Marcion's  disciple  Apethtt  even  treated  the  Jewish  God 


»  Cf.    Volkmar,    Pftilosophnumenfi  nnd  Marrion  {Theol.  Jakrb.  Ttibmgcn« 

18r^l).     Same  author,  Dus  Erntvjrthtm  Marrion^s  (Iamp«(.  1852). 

'  An  extremely  pi{|uaiil  iiiytliolnuical  mcKliHcation  oE  this  thought  is  found 
in  the  sect  of  the  Oi'hites,  wjio  ^ve  in  the  Ilebmic  iiHrratlve  of  tl»e  fall  the 
interpretation,  that  ihc  serpent  which  tauRhi  man  to  eat  of  the  tret*  of  knowl- 
edge In  Paradise  made  a  bc^innins  of  hrlii^inp  the  rpvrlation  of  thtr  true  God 
to  man  who  had  fallen  under  thf  domiiiJi}ii  •>(  the  t}enniur>;e,  and  that  after 
man  had  on  thlH  arcouni  exixTlenced  the  wrath  of  the  Demiurge,  the  revcla- 
lion  had  appeared  vlcUFrioUK  in  Jchuh.  For  thia  knowledge  which  the 
desired  to  leach  U  the  tnie  salvallon  of 
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as  Lucifer^  who  brought  carnal  sin  into  the  world  of  sense  which 
had  been  formed  by  the  good  "  Demiurge,"  the  highest  angel,  so  that, 
at  the  petition  of  the  Demiurge,  the  Supreme  God  sent  the  Re- 
deemer  against  him. 

5.  In  contrast  with  this  view  we  find  the  doctrine  Ermly  held, 
not  only  hy  the  Recognition 8,*  ascribed  to  Clompnt  of  Rome  (which 
arose  about  150  a.d.),  but  in  the  entire  orthodox  development  of 
Christian  doctrine,  that  the  Supreme  God  and  the  creator  of  the 
world,  the  God  of  the  New  und  the  God  of  the  Old  Testaments,  are 
the  same.  But  a  welt-planned  educaJive  development  of  the  divine 
revelation  is  assumed,  and  in  this  the  history  of  salvation,  i.e.  the 
inner  history  of  the  world,  is  sought.  Proceeding  in  accordance 
•with  the  suggestions  of  the  Pauline  epistles,*  Justin,  and  cs[ioeially 
Irenaeus,  took  this  standpoint.  The  theory  of  revelation  did  not 
become  comjdete  until  it  found  this  elaboration  in  the  philosophy 
of  history  (cf.  §  IS). 

Kor  the  anticipations  of  Christian  revelation,  that  emerge  on  the 
one  hand  in  Jewish  prophecy,  on  the  other  in  Hellenic  philosophy, 
are  regarded  from  this  point  of  view  as  pedagogic  prepurulions  for 
Christianity.  And  since  the  redemption  of  sinful  man  constitutes, 
according  to  the  Christian  view,  the  sole  significance  and  value  of 
the  world's  history,  and  so  of  all  that  is  real  aside  from  God,  the 
well-ordered  succession  of  God's  acts  of  reoelation  appears  as  the 
essential  thing  in  the  entire  course  of  the  world's  events. 

In  the  main,  corresponding  to  the  doctrine  of  revelationt  three 
stages  of  this  divine,  saving  activity  are  distinguished.^  As  divided 
theoretically  there  are,  first,  the  universal-human  revelation^  given 
objectively  by  the  purjMJsiveness  of  Nature,  subjectively  through 
the  rational  endowment  of  the  mind;  second,  the  special  revelation 
imparted  to  the  Hebrew  people  through  the  Mosaic  law  and  the 
promises  of  the  prophets;  ■j.iul  third,  the  complete  revelation  through 
Jesus.  Divided  acconling  to  time,  the  periods  extended  from  Adam 
to  Moses,  from  Moses  to  Christ,  from  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world.* 
This  triple  division  was  the  more  natural  for  ancient,  Christianity, 
the  stronger  its  faith  that  the  closing  peritxl  of  the  world's  redemp- 


»  Edited  by  Gerwlorf  (Ldps.  1B38).  Cf.  A.  KilijflnfoM.  /)i>  cffmrntinUehfin 
Rccognitionen  und  Homittrn  (.lena,  1848);  G.  Uhliiorn,  Dir  Jlomiiirn  vnd 
Recognilinnen  dfs  CI.  R.  ((iiitttnf;en,  IBM). 

*  Which  treat  the  'Maw"  ms  the  **  schoolmaster"  unto  Christ  (ircu8a-ifw7*«  «'« 
XpujTov);  Gal.  tji.  24. 

*  This  had  be«n  done  in  part  already  by  the  Gnostics,  by  Basilide^  at  least, 
according  to  Hippolytus. 

•The  later  (heretical)  development  of  eschatolopy  added  to  these  three 
periods  yet  a  fourth,  by  the  appeanmce  of  thi'  "  I*aniclt'tf.'*  Cf.,  <>.(;.,  Ttr* 
luUian,  O^  Virg    Vtl.  1,  p.  884  O. 
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tit>n,  which  liad  begun  with  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour,  would  be 
ended  in  a  very  short  time.    The  eHi-hatoioyiaU  hopes  are  an  essential 

constituent  of  the  early  Christiuu  nn'tuphyt^irs  ;  for  the  philosophy 
of  histitry  which  made  Jesus  tlie  turnin,i;-pt)int  of  the  world's  history 
had,  OS  by  no  means  its  slighest  support,  the  expectation  that  the 
Crucified  would  return  again  to  judge  the  wurld,  and  to  complete 
the  vi(*tory  of  light  over  darkness.  However  varied  these  ideaa 
become  with  time  and  with  the  disapjxjintment  of  the  first  hopes, 
howHver  strongly  the  tendencies  of  dualism  and  monism  a^ert 
themselves  here  also,  by  conceiving  of  the  hust  fJudgment  either  as 
a  definite  seiMinUion  of  good  and  evil,  or  as  a  complete  overcoming 
of  the  hitter  by  the  former  (diroKaracrracric  wdyrw  with  Urigeu),  and 
however  much  a  more  imiterial  and  a  more  spiritual  view  of  blessed- 
ness and  unhappineas,  of  heaven  and  hell,  interplay  here  also, — in 
every  cajie  the  last  Judgment  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  and  BO  the  consummation  of  the  divine  plan  of  salva- 
tion. 

6.  The  points  of  view  from  which  the  world's  history  is  regarded 
by  Christian  thinkers  are  thus  indeed  exclusively  religious;  but  the 
more  gentMval  [irinciple  of  a  huHtoriatl  ieU'ology  gains  r€H.'.ogniti<>n 
within  them.  Whili;  Greek  philosophy  had  rfflei'ted  upon  the  pur- 
posiveness  of  Nature  with  a  depth  and  an  energy  which  religious 
thought  couhl  not  surpass,  tlie  completely  new  thought  rises  here 
that  the  course  of  events  in  human  life  also  has  a  purposeful  mean- 
ing as  a  whole.  The  teleology  of  histurj'  becomes  raised  above 
that  of  Nature,  and  tlie  former  appears  as  the  higher  in  worth,  in 
whose  service  the  latter  is  employed.' 

Such  a  cnnceptioii  woa  [lossible  only  for  a  time  that  from  a  ripe 
result  lookefl  Ixn-k  upon  tlu;  vivid  memory  of  a  great  development 
in  the  world's  history.  The  universal  civilisation  of  the  Roman 
Knipire  found  dawning  in  the  self-consciousness  of  its  own  inner 
litV  the  pn^st'ntiiin'ut  of  a  purpose  in  that  working  together  of 
natioiuil  destinies  through  which  it  had  itself  come  into  existence, 
and  tlio  iiJea  of  this  mighty  process  was  yielded  especially  by  the 
continued  tradition  of  Greek  h'ferature  embracing  a  thousand  years. 
The  religious  theory  of  tlie  world,  which  had  developed  from  this 
ancient  civilisation,  gave  to  that  thought  the  form  that  the  meaning 
of  the  historical  movement  was  to  be  sought  in  the  preparations  of 
God  for  the  salvatinn  of  man;  and  since  the  peoples  of  the  ancient 
civilisation  themselves  felt  that  the  time  of  their  efficient  working 
was  complete,  it  is  comprehensible  that  they  l>elieved  they  saw  the 
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end  of  history  immediately  before  them,  where  the  sun  of  their  day 
was  sinking. 

But  hand  in  hand  with  this  idea  of  a  systematically  planned  unity 
in  human  history  goes  the  thought  of  a  unity  of  the  human  racCf 
exalted  above  space  and  time.  The  oonacicmsness  of  common  civil- 
isation, breaking  through  national  boundaries,  becomes  complete  in 
the  belief  in  a  common  revelation  and  redemption  of  all  men.  Inas- 
much as  the  salvation  of  the  whole  race  is  made  the  import  of  the 
diviue  plan  for  the  world,  it  apjiears  that  among  the  provisions  of 
this  plan,  the  most  important  is  that  fellowship  {iKKXrf<Tia)  to  which 
all  members  of  the  race  are  called,  by  sharing  in  faith  the  same  work 
of  redemption.  Tlie  conception  of  the  ChurcK  shaped  out  from  the 
life  of  the  Christian  cominunity,  stands  in  this  connection  with  the 
religious  philosophy  of  history,  and  accordingly,  among  its  constitu- 
tive marks  or  notes,  universality  or  catholicity  is  one  of  the  most 
important. 

7.  In  this  way,  man  and  his  destiny  becomes  the  centre  of  the 
imiverse.  This  anthropocefitric  character  distinguishrs  the  Christian 
view  of  the  world  essentially  from  the  Neo-riatonic.  The  latter, 
indeed,  assigned  a  high  metaphysical  position  to  the  human  individ- 
ual, whose  psychico-spiritual  nature  it  even  held  to  l»e  capable  of 
deification ;  it  regarded  the  purposeful  connected  whole  of  Nature 
also  from  the  (.Stoic)  point  of  view  of  its  usefulness  for  man,  —  but 
never  would  Neo-Platonism  have  consented  to  declare  man,  who 
for  it  was  a  part  of  the  phenomena  in  which  divine  efficiency 
appears,  to  be  the  end  of  the  whole. 

Just  this,  however,  is  the  case  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Fathers. 
According  to  IrenoeuSy  man  is  the  end  and  aim  of  creation  :  it  is  to 
him  as  a  knowing  l>eing  that  God  would  reveal  himself,  and  for  his 
sake  the  rest,  the  wliole  of  Xature^  has  been  created  ;  he  it  is,  also, 
■who  by  abuse  of  the  freedom  granted  him,  made  farther  revelation 
nnd  redemption  necessary  j  it  is  he,  therefore,  for  whose  sake  all 
history  also  exists.  Man  as  the  highest  unfolding  of  psychical  life 
is,  as  Gregory  of  Nysaa  teaches,  the  crown  of  creation,  its  master 
and  king:  it  is  creation's  destiny  to  be  contemplated  by  him,  and 
taken  back  into  its  original  spirituality.  But  with  Origen,  too,  men 
are  just  those  fallen  spirits,  who,  for  punishment  and  improvement, 
have  l)een  clothed  with  the  world  of  sense:  Nature  exists  only  on 
account  of  their  sin,  and  it  will  cease  again  when  the  historical 
process  has  attained  its  end  through  the  return  of  all  spirits  to  the 

CflMMi, 

Thus  the  arithropological  movemeni,  which  at  first  forced  its  way 
into  Greek  science  only  as  a  shifting  of  the  interest,  as  a  change  in 
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the  statement  of  the  prohlem,  developed  during  the  Hellenistic- 
Boman  period  to  be  more  and  more  the  real  principle  from  which 
the  world  was  considered,  and  at  last  in  league  with  the  religious 
need  it  took  possession  of  metaphysics.  The  human  race  has  gained 
the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  its  historical  connection  and  re- 
gards the  history  of  its  salvation  as  the  measure  of  all  finite  things. 
What  arises  and  passes  away  in  space  and  time  has  its  true  signifi- 
cance only  in  so  far  as  it  is  taken  up  into  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
God. 

Being  and  Becoming  were  the  problems  of  ancient  philosophy 
at  its  beginning :  the  conceptions  with  which  it  closes  are  God  and 
the  human  race. 


PART    III. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

J^tudes  aur  la  Phitosophie  du  Mnyen  Agfi.     Paris,  1840-42. 
lu,  De  la  Pltilosophie  Schola^tique.     l*aris,  1860. 
B.  Haur£aQ,  Hiatoiredf  la  Philoavphic  ScKolastiqur.     Farifl.  1872-80. 
A.  8tockl,  Oe*chichU  dtr  Philosophit  des  MittelaHers.     Maiiiz,  1804-66. 


Whkn  the  migration  of  the  peoples  broke  in  devastation  over  the 
Roman  Kinpire,  xuul  the  latter  lacked  the  political  strength  to 
defend  itself  against  the  northern  barbarians,  scientific  civilisation, 
also,  was  in  danger  of  becoming  nomplelely  crushed  out;  for  the 
tribes  to  whom  tlie  seeptre  now  passed  brought  still  less  mind  and 
understanding  for  the  finely  elaborated  structures  of  philosophy 
than  for  the  light  forms  of  Grecian  art  And,  withal,  ancient  civ- 
ilisation was  in  itself  so  disintegrated,  its  vital  force  waa  so  broken, 
that  it  seemed  incapable  of  taking  the  rude  victors  into  its  school. 

Thus  the  conquests  of  the  Greek  spirit  would  have  been  given 
over  to  destruction  beyond  hope  of  rescue,  if  in  the  midst  of  the 
breaking  down  of  the  old  world,  a  new  spiritual  power  had  not 
grown  strong,  to  which  the  sons  of  the  North  bowed,  and  which, 
with  firm  hand,  knew  how  to  rescue  for  the  future  the  goods  of 
civilisation,  and  preserve  them  during  the  centuries  of  subversion. 
This  power  was  the  Christian  Church,  What  the  State  could  not 
do,  what  art  and  science  could  not  achieve,  religion  accomplished. 
Inaccessible  still  for  the  fine  workings  of  aesthetic  imagination  and 
abstract  thought,  the  Germans  were  laid  hold  of  in  their  deepest 
feelings  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  worked  upon  them 
with  all  the  jKJwer  of  its  grand  simplicity. 

Only  from  this  point  of  religioun  excitation,  therefore,  could  the 
process  of  the  apj>ropriation  of  ancient  science  by  the  peoples  of 
the  Europe  of  to-day  begin;  only  at  the  hand  of  the  Church  could 
the  new  world  enter  the  school  of  the  old.  The  natural  conse- 
quence, however,  of  this  relation  was,  that  at  first  only  that  portion 
of  the  intellectual   content   of   ancient  civQisation  remained  alive 
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which  had  been  taken  up  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  that  the  teaching  authority  rigidly  excluded  all  else,  and  e-spe- 
cially  that  which  was  opposed  to  her.  By  this  means,  to  be  sure, 
confusion  in  the  youthful  mind  of  the^c  nations,  which  would  not 
have  l.>een  able  to  comprehend  and  elaborate  much  and  many  kinds 
of  material,  was  wimdy  guarded  against;  but  thereby  whole  worlds 
of  the  intnllcctual  life  sank  to  the  depth  from  which  they  could 
only  be  drawn  forth  again  long  after,  by  toil  and  conflict. 

The  Church  had  grown  to  its  great  task  of  becoming  the  educator 
of  tlie  Kuro]>ean  nations,  first  of  all,  because  from   the    invisible 
beginniiij»s  of  a  religious  society  it   had   develo|ied   with    steatlilyi 
growing  power  to  a  unified  organisation,  which  amid  the  dissolution 
of  political  life  preseuted  itself  as  the  only  power  that  was  firm  aud 
sure  of  itself.     And  since  this  organisation  was  Bup|>orted  by  thaj 
thought  that  tlic  Church  was  called  to  become  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  salvation  of  redemption  to  all  humanity,  the  religious  edu-J 
cation  of  the  barbarians  was  a  task  prescribed  by  its  own  Dature,-| 
Hut  the  Church  was  all  the  more  able  to  take  this  m  hand,  since  in 
her  inner  life    she   ha<l  proceeded  with   the  same  certainty   amid 
numerous  deviating  paths,  and  had  attained  the  goal  of  a  unified^| 
and  completed  ayatein  of  doctrine.     To  this  was  further  added  the^* 
especially  favourable  circumstance,  that  at  the  thresliold  of  the  new 
epoch    she  was  presented  with  the  sum-total   of   her  convictions, 
worked  out  into  the  form  of  a  thoi'ough  scientific  system  by  a  mind^ 
of  the  first  order,  —  Augustine.  ^M 

Augustine  was  the  true  teacher  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Not  only 
do  the  threads  of  Christian  and  Xeo-Platonic  thought,  the  ideas  of 
Origen  aud  of  Plotinus,  unite  in  his  philosophy,  but  he  also  concen- 
trated the  entire  thought  of  his  time  with  creative  energy  about  the' 
need  of  salvation  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  need  by  the  churchy 
community.     His  doctrine  is  the  philomphu  of  the  Christian  Chunk,! 
Herewith  was  given,  In  pregnant  unity,  the  system  which  became] 
the  basis  of  the  scientific  training  of  the  European  peoples,  and  \n\ 
this  form  the  Romanic  and   Germanic   peoples   entered   upon   th< 
inheritance  of  the  Greeks. 

But  for  this  reason  the  Middle  Ages  retraced  in  the  reverse  direo»I 
tion  the  path  which  the  Greeks  had  gone  over  in  their  relations  to 
science.  In  antiquity  science  had  arisen  fi-om  the  pure  {esthetic  joy 
in  knowledge  itself,  and  had  only  gradually  entered  into  the  service' 
of  practical  need,  of  ethical  tasks,  and  of  religious  longings.  The, 
Middle  Ages  begins  with  the  conscious  subordination  of  knowledge 
to  the  great  ends  of  faith;  it  sees  in  science  at  the  beginning  only] 
the   task  of   the  intellect  to  make  clear  to  itself  and   express  iai 
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abstract  thought  that  which  it  fiossesses  surely  and  unassailably 
ih  feoling  aiid  conviction.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  w^i-k  the  joy 
in  knowledge  itself  wiikes  anew,  at  first  timorously  and  uncertainly, 
then  with  ever-increasing  force  and  self-certainty;  it  unfolds  itself 
at  first  b:liolastic4iHy,  in  fields  which  seem  to  lie  far  distant  from 
faith^a  unassailable  s|>here  of  ideas,  and  at  the  end  breaks  through 
victoriously  when  science  begins  to  define  her  limits  as  against 
faith,  philoBophy  hers  as  against  theology,  and  to  assume  a  con- 
scions  indfpcnilont  position. 

The  education  of  the  European  peoplesj  which  the  history  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  sets  forth,  has  then  for  its  starting- 
point  the  Church  doctrine,  and  for  its  goal  the  de%'clopment  of 
the  scientific  spirit.  The  intellectual  civilisation  of  antiquity  is 
brought  to  modern  peoples  in  the  religious  form  which  it  assumed 
at  its  close,  and  develops  in  them  gradually  the  maturity  for  prop- 
erly scientific  work. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  history 
of  this  education  awakens  psychological  int*?re8t  and  an  interest  y 
connected  with  the  history  of  civilisation,  rather  than  presents  new 
and  independent  fruits  of  philosophical  insight.  In  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  presented  material  the  peculiar  personality  of  the 
disciple  may  assert  itself  here  ami  there;  the  problems  and  con- 
ceptions of  ancient  philosophy  may,  therefore,  find  many  fine  trans- 
formations when  thus  taken  up  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  peoples, 
and  in  forging  out  the  new  Latin  terminology'  in  the  Middle  Ages 
acnteness  and  depth  often  contend  emulouHly  with  pedantry  and 
insipidity;  but  in  its  fundamental  philosophical  thoughts,  mcditeval 
philosophy  remains  enclosed  within  the  system  of  conceptions  of 
the  Greek  and  the  Hellonistic-Roman  philosophy, — not  only  as 
regards  its  problems,  but  also  as  regards  their  solutions.  Highly 
as  we  must  estimate  the  worth  of  its  labours  for  the  intellectual 
education  of  European  penplps,  its  highest  achievements  remain  in 
the  last  instance  juat  brilliant  productions  of  scholars  or  discii)les, 
not  of  masters, — productions  in  which  only  the  eye  of  the  most 
refined  detailed  investigation  can  discover  the  gently  germinating 
beginnings  of  a  new  thought,  but  which  show  themselves  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  an  appropriation  of  the  world  of  thought  of  the  depart- 
ing antiquity.  Mediaeval  philosophy  is,  in  its  entire  spirit,  solely 
the  continuation  of  the  Hellenistic-Roman,  and  the  essential  dis- 
tinction l>etween  the  two  is  that  what  in  the  first  centuries  of  our 
era  had  been  coming  into  existence  amid  struggles  was,  for  the 
Middle  Ages,  given  and  regarded  as  something  in  the  main  complete 
and  definitive. 
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This  periexl,  in  which  the  humanity  of  to-day  waa  at  school,  ^^ 
lasted  a  full  thousand  years,  and  as  if  in  systematically  planned 
pedagogic  steps  its  education  proceeds  toward  science  by  the  suc- 
cessive addition  of  ancient  material  of  culture.  Out  of  the  antith- 
eses which  appear  in  this  material  grow  the  problems  of  philosophy, 
and  the  ancient  conceptions  taken  up  and  amplified  give  the  form 
to  the  scientific  theories  of  the  world  prevalent  in  the  Middle  ^y 
Ages.  f 

An  original  discord  exists  in  this  tradition  between  Neo-Platoniszn 
and  the  Church  doctrine  defended  by  Augustine,  —  a  discord  which 
indeed  was  not  equally  strong  at  all  points,  since  Augustine  in  very 
essential  points  had  remained  under  the  control  of  Neo-Platonism, 
and  yet  a  discord  which  amounted  tu  an  opposition  with  reference 
to  the  fundamental  character  of  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  faith. 
The  system  of  Augustine  is  concentrated  about  the  conception  of 
*1  the  (Ihurch ;  for  it  philosophy  lias  as  its  main  task  to  present  the  , 
Church  doctrine  as  a  scientific  system,  to  establish  and  develop  it :  ^| 
■\in  so  far  as  it   prosecutes  tliis  task   mediaeval   philosophy  is  the  " 

science  of  the  schools,  Scholasticism.     The  Neo-l*latonic  tendency, 
^    on    the   contrary,   takes   the  direction  of    guiding    the    individual, 
I   through  knowledge,  to  blessed  oneness  of  life  with  the  deity  :  in  so  ^ 
Afar  as  the  science  of  the  Middle  Ages  sets  itself  this  end  it  is  M}f^i-  H 
c^st^ 

Scholasticism  and  Mysticism  accordingly  supplement  eacli  other  ^ 
without  being  reciprocally  exclusive.  As  the  intuition  of  the  Mystics  ^| 
may  become  a  part  of  the  Scholastic  system,  so  the  proclamation  of 
the  Mystics  may  presuppose  the  system  of  the  Schola.stics  as  its 
background.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  therefore,  Mysticism  is 
more  in  danger  than  Scholasticism  of  becoming  heterodox;  but  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  sep  in  this  an  essential  mark  for  distinguish- 
ing between  the  two.  Scholasticism  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  main 
entirely  orthodox  ;  but  not  only  do  the  theories  of  the  Scholastics 
diverge  widely  in  the  treatment  of  dogmas  which  are  still  in 
the  process  of  formulation,  but  many  of  the  Scholastics,  even  in 
the  scientific  investigation  of  the  doctrines  which  were  given,  pro- 
ceeded to  completely  heterodox  theories,  the  expression  of  which 
brought  them  into  more  or  less  severe  conflicts  without  and  within. 
As  regards  Mysticism,  the  JTeo-Platonic  tradition  often  forms  the 
\  theoretical  background  of  the  secret  or  open  opposition  offered  to 
^the  monopolising  of  the  religious  life  on  tlie  part  of  the  Church;* 

>  Cf.  H.  Keuter,  Gmrhiehu  dft  rfligiGsen  Aufklarunff  im  Mittelalifir,  3  vols, 
(Berlin,  1875-77).  Cf.  abo  H.  v.  Kicken,  Gctckichit  der  mittelaUerticHen  Wets' 
aaacAauuny  (Stuttgart,  1888). 
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t  meet  on  the  other  hand  enthusiastic  Mystics  who  feel  them- 
aelvea  called  to  take  the  true  faith  into  their  protection  against  the 

cesses  of  Scholastic  science. 

It  appears  thus  to  be  inappropriate  to  give  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  Middle  Ages  the  general  name  of  "Scholasticism.*'  It  might 
rather  prove,  as  the  result  of  a  more  exact  estimate,  that  in  the 
maintenance  of  scientitic  tradition  as  well  as  in  the  slow  adaptation 
and  transformation  of  those  philosophical  dot^trines  whi*'li  were 
effective  for  the  after  time,  a  part  belongs  to  Mysticism  which  is 
at  least  as  great  as  the  part  played  by  Scholasticism,  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  a  sharp  separation  of  the  two  currents  is  not  practicable 
in  the  ease  of  a  great  numl>er  (if  the  most  prominent  philosophic 
thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Finally,  it  must  be  added  that  even  when  we  put  together  Scholas- 
cism  and  Mysticism,  we  have  in  nowise  exhausted  the  character- 
istics of  medi;EViil  philosophy.  While  the  nature  of  both  these 
tendencies  is  fixed  by  their  relation  to  the  religious  jiresupjMjsitions 
of  thought,  —  in  the  one  case  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Cliurch, 
in  the  other  personal  piety,  —  there  runs  along  side  by  side  with 
these,  especially  in  the  later  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  though 
noticeable  still  earlier,  a  secular  side-current  which  brings  in  an  in- 
creasing degree  the  rich  results  of  Greek  and  Koman  experience  of 
the  world,  to  science  building  itself  anew.  Here,  too,  at  the  outset 
the  effort  prevails  to  introduce  organically  into  the  Scholastic 
system  this  extensive  material  and  the  forms  of  thought  which  are 
dominant  in  it;  but  the  more  this  part  of  the  sphere  of  thonglit 
develops  into  an  independent  signiticance,  the  more  the  eutire  lines 
of  tliB  scientitic  consideration  of  the  world  become  shifted,  and 
while  the  retleetive  interpretation  and  rationalisation  of  the  relig- 
ious feeling  becomes  insulated  within  itself,  philosophical  knowl- 
edge begins  to  mark  off  anew  for  itself  the  province  of  purely 
theoretical  investigation. 

From  this  multiplicity  of  variously  interwoven  threads  of  tradi- 
tion with  which  ancient  science  weaves  its  fabric  on  into  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  can  understand  the  wealth  of  colour  in  which  the  ]thilosophy 
of  this  thousand  3'ears  spreads  out  before  historical  research.  In 
the  frequent  exchange  of  friendly  and  hostile  contact,  these  elements 
of  a  tradition  changing  in  compass  and  content  from  century  to 
century  play  back  and  forth  to  form  ever  new  pictures ;  a  surprisiog 
fineness  in  the  transitions  and  shadings  becomes  developed  as  these 
elements  are  woven  together,  and  thus  there  is  developed  also  a 
wealth  of  life  in  the  work  of  thought,  which  manifests  itself  in  a 

nsiderable  number  of  interesting  personalities,  in  an  astonishing 
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amount  of  literary  production,  and  in  a  passionate  agitation  of  scien^l 
tific  controversies. 

Such  living  variety  in  form  has  as  yet  by  no  means  everywhere 
received  full  justice  at  the  hands  of  literary-historical  research,'  but 
the  main  lines  of  this  development  lie  before  us  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly enough  for  the  history  of  philosophic  principles,  which, 
nevertheless  Hnds  but  a  meagre  field  in  this  {period  for  the  rea£ous 
already  adduced.  We  must,  iudee<l,  be  on  our  guard  against  aiming  to 
reduce  the  complex  movement  of  this  process  to  formulas  that  are 
all  too  simple,  and  against  overlooking  the  multitude  of  positive 
and  negative  relations  that  have  come  and  gone  iu  shifting  forms 
between  the  elements  of  ancient  tratlition  which  found  their  en- 
trance in  the  coarse  of  centuries  by  irregular  intervals  into  mediaeval 
thought. 

In  general,  the  course  of  science  amf>ng  the  £uro]>ean  peoples  of  | 
the  Middle  Ages  proceeded  along  the  following  lines. 

The  profound  doctrine  of  AngHstine  had  its  first  efficiency,  not  in 
the  direction  of  its  philosophical  signiticance,  but  as  an  authoritative 
present^ation  of  tlic  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Side  by  side  with  this 
a  Neo-Platonic  Mysticism  maintained  itself,  and  scientific  schooling 
was  limited  to  unimportant  compendiums,  and  to  fragments  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic.  Nevi^rthrleas^  a  logico-metaphysical  problem  of 
great  importance  devekijted  from  the  elaboration  of  the  logic, 
and  about  this  problem  arose  a  highly  vigorous  movement  of 
thought,  which,  however,  thi*eatened  to  degenerate  into  barren  for*  I 
malisin  in  consequence  of  t}\t^  lack  in  knowledge  to  form  the  content 
of  thought.  In  contrast  with  this  the  Augustinian  psychidogy 
began  gradually  to  assert  its  mighty  force ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
first  effects  of  pontact  with  Arabian  science  disclosed  thenjsdvcs,  a 
science  to  which  the  West  owed,  primarily  at  least,  a  certain  stimulus 
toward  employment  with  realities,  and  further  a  complete  widening 


1  The  grounds  for  thts  lie,  certainly  in  part,  in  the  but  gmdually  raniahing 
prcjadicea  which  lung  stood  in  the  way  of  a  juKt  appreciation  of  the  Middle 
Apes  ;  but  in  no  lew  a  degree  they  lie  also  in  this  literature  itself.  The  circuni- 
fitantial  and  yet  for  the  moRt  pan  sterile  prolixity  of  tlie  inve{aipiti<inK,  the 
8clieiimtic  uniformity  of  the  methodtt,  the  constant  repetition  and  tu^niu^  of 
tiip  arguments,  the  lavish  exiH-nilitiirc  of  iicnleness  npon  arlifirial  and  sonietimm 
absnlntely  silly  questions,  the  iminterestiiig  witticismK  of  tin'  sdmnls,  —  all  tlie»e 
are  features  which  perhaps  bplonp  Inevitahly  to  the  proccsa  of  leamins,  appnw 
priating,  and  practlsintr,  wlilrh  uiL-dheval  piiilosophy  ser«  forih,  but  they  brine 
with  theui  the  conpequence  tliat  in  ihe  Ktiuly  "f  this  part  «tf  ihe  histury  of  phi- 
losophy the  niaart  of  the  niaierial.  and  ihe  toil  involved  in  its  elaboration,  fftand 
in  an  unfavourable  relation  to  the  real  n*HuUK.  So  it  haa  come  alwut  that  jiust 
thoae  investiirators  wlio  have  gone  deeply,  with  industry  and  perseverance,  into 
mediieval  philosophy  have  often  not  refrained  from  a  harsh  expre«aion  of  ill-' 
humour  as  l«i  the  object  of  their  researrh. 
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id  transformation  of  its  horizon.  This  development  was  in  the 
main  attached  to  the  acquaintance  gained  by  snch  by-ways  with  the 
entire  system  of  AriHoth,  ami  the  immediate  consequence  of  this 
acquaintance  was  that  the  structure  of  Church  doctrine  was  pro- 
jected in  the  grandest  style  and  carefully  wrought  out  in  all  its 
parts  with  the  help  of  his  fundamental  metaphysical  conceptions. 
Meanwhile  Aristoteliauism  liad  been  accepted  from  the  Arabians 
<and  Jews)  not  only  in  their  Latin  translation,  but  also  with  their 
i-ouummtaries,  and  in  their  intHrprctatiim  wljich  was  under  strong 
yeo-Platonic  influence;  and  while  by  this  means  the  Neo-Platonic 
elements  in  previous  tradition,  even  in  the  Augustiniau  form,  found 
vigorous  continuation  in  various  directions,  the  specitic  elements  of 
the  Au(fuMtiuian  mHtapht/ttics  were  forced  into  sharper  and  more 
energetic  expression,  in  violent  rea*:tion  against  the  Neo-l'latouic 
tendency.  Thus  while  buUi  sides  lean  upon  Aristotelianiym,  a  cleft  ^ 
in  scientific  thought  is  produced,  which  finds  its  expression  in  the/ 
sepiinition  of  theology  and  philosophy.  This  cleft  became  widened 
by  a  new  and  not  less  complicuted  movement.  Empirical  renettrch^ 
in  medicine  and  natural  science  liad  also  made  its  way  from  the 
East,  hand  in  hand  with  Aristotelian  ism  ;  it  began  now  to  rise  also 
among  the  Euro]>ean  peoples;  it  caucim'red  the  domain  oi  pHychnlogy 
not  without  luisistance  from  the  Augustiniau  current,  ami  favoured 
the  development  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  in  a  diraction  whif:h  led 
far  from  the  churohly  Aristotelian  un^taphysics.  And  while  thus 
the  interwoven  threads  of  tradition  were  separating  on  all  sides,  the 
fine  filaments  of  new  beginnings  were  already  finding  their  way  into 
this  loosening  web. 

With  such  various  relations  of  mutual  support  or  retardation, 
and  with  such  numerous  changes  of  frout,  the  thoughts  of  ancient 
philosophy  move  through  the  Middle  Agesj  but  the  most  important 
and  decisive  turn  was  doubtless  the  reception  of  AriMoteUatiism,  which  ^ 
became  complete  about  the  year  12*K).  This  divides  the  whole 
:field  naturally  into  two  sections  which  in  their  philosophical  import 
are  so  related  that  the  interests  and  the  problems,  the  antitheses 
und  tlie  movements,  of  the  first  period  are  repeated  in  broader,  and 
at  the  same  time  deeper,  form  in  the  second.  Tlie  relation  of  these 
divisions,  therefore,  cannot  be  generally  designated  in  this  case 
differences  in  the  subject  matter. 


CHAPTER   I.     FIRST  PERIOD. 


(Uktil  about  1200.) 


W.  Kaulich,  Ge»chichtf  der  schotasticMn  Phiiatophit^  I.  Theil.     rngae,  1863. 

The  line  of  thought  in  which  mediseval  philosophy  essentially 
moved,  and  iu  which  it  continued  the  principles  of  the  philosophy 
of  antiquity,  was  prescribed  for  it  by  the  doctrine  of  Aurfustinf. 
lie  had  moved  the  principle  of  interntUittf  {Innerlicfikeitj^  wJiich 
had  been  pre[>ariug  in  the  whole  closing  development  of  ancieni 
science,  for  the  first  time  into  the  controlling  ctMitnil  position  of 
philosophic  thouglit,  and  the  position  to  which  he  is  entitled  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  is  that  of  the  beginner  of  a  new  line  o: 
develoj)ment.  For  the  bringing  together  of  all  lines  of  the  Patristic 
as  well  as  the  Hellenistic  philosophy  of  his  time,  which  he  com- 
pletely accomplished,  waa  possible  only  as  these  were  consciously 
united  in  that  new  thought  which  was  itself  to  become  the  gerra  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  fntiire.  Hut  only  of  a  more  distant  future: 
his  philosophical  originality  passed  over  his  contemj>oraries  and  the 
immediately  following  centuries  without  effect.  Within  the  circuit 
of  the  old  civilisation  the  creative  power  of  thought  had  become 
extinguished,  and  the  new  peoples  could  only  gratlually  grow  into 
scientific  work. 

In  the  cloister  and  court  schools  which  formed  the  seats  of  this 
newly  beginning  civilisation,  permission  for  instruction  in  dialectic 
by  the  side  of  the  arts  most  necessary  for  the  training  of  the  cle 
had  to  be  conquered  step  by  step.  For  this  elementary  logical! 
instruction  they  possessed  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Middle  A 
only  the  two  least  important  treatises  of  the  Aristotelian  Organou, 
De  Categoriis  and  De  Interpmtationet  in  a  Latin  translation  with 
the  introduction  of  Porphyry,  and  a  number  of  commentaries  of 
the  Neo-Plat-onic  time,  in  particular  those  of  Rocthius.  For  the 
material  of  knowledge  (of  the  Quadrivium)  they  used  the  com- 
pendiums  of  departing  antiquity,  which  had  been  prepared  b/ 
Marcianus  Capclla,  Cassiodorus,  and   Tsidorus  of  Spvilla.     Of  thd 
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great  original    works^of   ancient    philosophy,   only   the   Platonic 
Timmus  in  the  translation  of  Chttkidius  was  known. 

Under  these  circumsUiuces.  scientifc  iictivity  in  the  schools  was 
mainly  directed  toward  learning  anil  practising  the  schematism  of 
formal  logic,  and  the  treatment  even  of  the  material  parts  of  knowl- 
I       edge,  in  particular  of  religious  dogma  which  was   indeed  regarded 
,      as  something  essentially  eomfilete  and  in  its  c<iiitents  unassailable, 
took  the  direction  of  elaborating  and  setting  forth  what  was  given 
and  handed  down  by  tradition,  in  the  forms  and  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Aristotelian-Stoic  logic.     In  this  process  the  main  em- 
phasis must  necessarily  fall  upon  formal  arrangement,  njion  the 
I      formation  and  division  of  class-concepts,  ui>on   correct   syllogistic 
I      conclusions.     Already  in  the  Orient  tlie  ancient  school  logic  had 
been  put  into  the  service  of  a  rigidly  articulated  development  of 
:'      Church  doctrine  by  John  Damascenus,  and  now  this  took  place  in 
I       the  schools  of  the  West  also. 

Meanwhile  this  yiursuit,  which  had  its  basis  in  the  conditions  of 
the  tradition,  had  not  only  tlie  didactic  value  of  a  mental  exercise 
in  the  appropriation  of  material,  but  also  the  consequence  that  the 
beginnings  of  independent  reflection  necessarily  took  the  direction 
of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  Mguiju^aace  of  hyicai  relations,  and  so  we 
I  find  emerging  early  in  the  Western  literature,  investigations  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  conception  on  the  one  hand  to  the  word,  and  on 
I       the  other  to  the  thing. 

The  problem  thus  formed  became  strengthened  by  a  peculiar  com- 
fdicatlon.     Hy  the  side  of  the  Church  doctrine  there  persisted,  half 
I      tolerated  and  half  condemned,  a  mystical  transmission  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Neo-Platonic  form.     It  went  back  to  writings  which  had 
arisen  io  the  fifth  century,  but  which  were  ascribed  to  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  and  it  gained  wider  extension  when  these  writings 
I      were  translated  in  the  ninth  century  by  John  Scotus  Erigt>na,  and 
I      made  the  basis  of  his  own   doctrine.     In   this   doctrine,  however, 
a  main  point  was  that  identification  of  the  different  grades  of  ab- 
atraction  with  the  stages  of  mt'taphysical  reality,  which  had  been 
1     already  propounded  in  the  older  I'latonism  and  in  Neo-l*latonism 

(cf.S20,8). 
^^  Tn  consequence  of  these  incitements  the  question  as  to  the  meia- 
^^fkysical  xignijiciiiice  of  logical  genera  became,  duringthe  next  centuries, 
'  the  centre  of  philosophic  thought.  About  this  were  grouped  the 
other  logical  and  metaphysical  problems,  and  the  answer  given  to 
this  question  decided  the  i»arty  position  of  individual  thinkers. 
Amid  the  great  variety  of  decisions  given  in  this  controversy  over 
'SalSf  three  tendencies  are  prominent:    Beulism,  which  niai&g 
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tains  the  independent  existence  of  genera  and  species,  is  the  doctrii 
of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  of  William  of  Champeaux,  and  of  th4 
Platonists  proper,  among  whum  liernard  of  Chartres  is  pruuiinent 
Nominalittm^  which  sees  iu  imiversals  only  designations  or  termi 
whirh  apply  commonly,  is  defended  in  this  period  principally  bj*] 
Roscellinus;  fijially  a  mediatiu^  theory,  which  has  been  called 
CoticeptualiJim  or  Sermoniirmf  is  attached  principally  to  the  name  of 
Al)elard. 

These  conflicts  came  to  an  issue  priucipally  iu  the  endless  dispi 
tations  at  the  Paris  University,  which  for  this  period  and  on  intol 
the  following  j)eriod  fornicd  the  ceutrt*  of  scientific  life  in  Europe;; 
and  these  battles,  conducted  with  all  the  arts  uf  dialectical  dexterityi 
exercised  upon  this  ago  a  fascinating  power  like  that  which  tha 
disputes  of  the  Sophists  and  Socratic  circles  had  once  exerciswl' 
upon  the  Greeks.  Here  as  tliere  the  unreflcctive  life  of  the  p<ipular^ 
consciousness  was  awakened  to  thought,  and  here  as  there  widei 
circles  were  seized  by  a  feverish  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  by  a  jKis-j 
sionate  desir**  to  take  jmrt  in  such  hitherto  unwonted  intellectual] 
games.  Far  beyond  the  narrow  circles  of  the  clergy,  who  hail  pi 
viously  been  the  transmitters  of  scientific  tradition,  the  impulaej 
toward  knowledge,  thus  awakened,  forced  its  way  to  the  surface. 

But  this  excessive  vigour  in  dialectical  development  found  at  th< 
same  time  manifold  op]K}sition.     In  fact,  it  hid  within  itself  a  seri 
ous  danger.     This  brilliant  performance,  iu  which  abstract  thought 
proved  its  power,  l;icked  all  basis  of  real  knowledge.     With  its  dis- 
tinctions and  conclusions  it  was  carrying  on  to  a  certain  extent  a 
juggler's  game  in  the  open  air,  which  itideed  set  the  formal  mental 
powers  into  henetieial  motion,  but  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  turns  am 
winiliugs,  coulil  lead  to  no  material  knowledge.     Hence,  from  intcllj 
gent  meii  like  Gerbert,  who  had  received  information  from  the  empi 
ical  studies  of  the  Ambians,  went  out  the  admonition  to  abandoi 
the  formalism  of  the  schools  and  turn  to  the  careful  examinatioi 
of  Nature  and  to  the  tasks  of  practical  civilisation. 

Hut  while  such  a  call  still  echoed  nuiiuly  unheard,  diaJeotic  met 
more  forcible  resistance  iu  tlie  jiiety  of  faith  and  in  the  )K)wer  of  thi 
Church.  The  result  was  inevitable  that  the  logic^il  working  over  of 
the  metaphysics  of  the  Church's  faith,  and  the  consequences  which 
were  developed  iu  the  strife  about  universalSf  — at  first  without  anj 
reference  to  their  religious  bearing,  —  should  come  into  contnidictioi 
with  the  dogma  of  the  Church ;  and  the  more  this  was  repeated,  thi 
more  dialectic  appeared  not  only  superfluous  for  tlie  sijnply  pioi 
mind,  but  also  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  In  thi» 
spirit  it  was  atUu'ked,  sometimes  with  extreme   violence,   by    thti^ 
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orthodo3t  MysticSj  among  whom  the  most  combative  was  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  while  the  Victorines  turned  back  from  the  excesses  of 
dialectical  arrogance  to  the  study  of  Augustine,  and  sought  to  bring 
out  the  rich  treasure  of  inner  experience  which  his  writings  con- 
tained, by  transferring  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  his  psychology 
from  the  metaphysical  to  the  empirical  sphere. 

AnreliuB  AuguatiDiu  (354-4>10),  born  at  Tha^^aste  in  Nuuiidia,  ftiid  educated 
for  a  ]\xtUx  there  aud  a\ao  in  Madaura  in  Carthage,  passed  through  in  hi«  youth 
almobl  all  phases  uf  the  scientific  and  religious  movemeni  of  hia  lime.  He 
sought  at  first  Ln  ManichaeiHrn  religions  relief  for  hiH  buniing  doubtit,  then  fell 
into  the  Academic  Scepticmm  which  he  had  early  abitorbeil  frfjin  Cicero,  passed 
over  from  this  gradually  to  the  Neo- Platonic  doctrine,  uiid  was  at  liut  won  by 
Ambrofte,  Bishop  of  Milan,  fur  Christianity,  whose  philosopher  he  was  to  become. 

As  priest,  and  later  as  bishop  at  Hippo  Kegius,  he  wuh  unwearied  in  practical 
and  literary  activity  for  the  unity  of  the  Clirinlian  Church  and  ductrine;  his 
diKtrinal  sysiem  was  develo|>ed  especially  in  thf  Dimntist  and  Pelagian  contro- 
versies. Among  bis  works  (in  Migiie's  collection.  Irt  vols.,  Paris,  1(W6  ff.  [tr. 
cd.  by  Dods,  16  vols.,  Edin.  l»71-77  ;  also  in  Schaff's  lib.,  Nicene  and  I'oat- 
Nicene  Fathers*  Vols.  1-8,  UufTalo,  1886-881)  those  of  chief  importance  for 
phtlosopliy  are  his  autobiographical  Ctnifentnont,  and  further  ('ontra  Academi- 
eo»,  D«  Beatu  Vita,  De  Orrfiiif,  D^  Qnantit/tte  Anhmt^  Df  lAbetn  Arhitrio,  Dt 
TrtnltnU,  SvlUinjuia,  Df  Iinmnrtnlitntf  Animce,  De  Civitate  Dei.  —  Cf.C.  Binde- 
minm.  Der.  hhj.  A.  {•\  Bde.  1844-1M»J1»)  — Fr.  Bohringer, /fircA?nye*cAic/Ui-  in 
Biofjraphien,  Xi.  Bd.  In  2  'I'hl.  (Stuitgarl.  1877-78).  — A.  Oomer,  A,  ^Berlin, 
187;{).  —  W.  Dilihey,  Einlfiiung  in  die  Oeiatestoias^nfcha^ftu  i-  (L*ips.  1883), 
pp.  322  fr.  —  J.  StOrt,  Die  PAi/oa.  des  Mff.  A.  (Freiburg,  1892). 

The  Klwyi^yii  th  rdt  Kanrropiat  of  Pori>hyry  (ed.  by  Buase,  Berlin,  1887),  in 
Its  translation  by  Bocthiai,  gave  the  external  occasion  for  the  controversy  over 
universals.  Boethius  (470-ij25),  aside  from  this,  exercised  an  influence  up^m 
the  early  Middle  Ayas  by  his  translations  and  romtnentariea  upon  the  two 
Arislfiteltan  treatises,  and  uiH>n  a  number  of  Cicero'n  writings.  In  addition  to 
his  booiiH  there  were  still  others  which  circulated  under  the  name  of  Augiutilte. 
Cf.  Fraiitl,  (t'esch.  d.  Log.  im  AhendL,  II.,  and  A.  Jourdain,  Htcherchea  aitiqutt 
9ur  VUge  rt  Vorigine  de*  tmduetinn*  Uitinr*  d*Ari>itotle  (Paris,  2  ed.,  1843). 

Among  the  scient\flc  enrydopedias  of  departing  antiquity,  Marciaiius  Capella 
from  Carthage,  the  middle  of  the  tifth  centurj'),  in  hia  Satyrieon  (ed.  by 
^yssenhanlt,  Lcipn.  I80fi).  after  his  whimsical  introduction  De  .Vuptiis  Meirttrii 

PhilnlogifE,  treats  the  seven  liberal  arts,  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
activity  of  the  schools  grammar,  rhetoric,  aud  dialectic  formed  the  Trivium, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music,  including  poetics,  the.  Quadrivium. 
A  valuable  ct^immentary  on  Capella  was  written  later  by  Scotus  Krigena  (ed.  by 
B.  IIaur6au,  Paris,  1861). —  The  Snttitutionea  Diviitarum  e(  SttcHlarium  Lee- 
tSonum  and  De  Artthns  ac  Dinciplinig  Litternrum  Liheralium  of  tlie  SertatorCas* 
•iodonis  (48'>-f>70,  Works.  Paris,  1588).  and  the  Orirjinum  sive  Etyvvdnginruvt^ 
LUtriXX.  (in  Migne)  of  Isiditrus  Ili>*paU'n.-iiH  (di»'d  G.'id)  are  alrea^ly  completely 
upon  theological  ground.  John  Damascenuft  (about  7CM))  in  his  \\i^tT\  yvutatwt 
(Works,  Venice,  1748)  gave  the  chuwical  example  for  the  employment  of  the 
ancient  school  logic  in  the  service  of  Hyslematising  the  Church  doctrines. 

While  the  storms  of  tin-  national  migrations  were  blustering  upon  the  conti- 
nent, scientific  study  had  fled  to  the  British  Isles,  in  particular  to  Ireland,  and 
later  flourished  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  school  at  York  under  tlie  Venerable 
Bedc.  Fn>m  here  learned  education  was  won  bock  to  the  continent  through 
Alcuin.  upon  the  inducement  of  Charles  the  Great ;  beside  the  episcopal  and  the 
cloister  .schools  arose  the  palatinal  school,  whose  seat  was  fixed  by  Charles  the 
Bald  at  Paris.  The  most  important  cloister  schools  were  those  of  Fulda  and 
Tours.  At  the  former  worked  Rahauus  (Khaban)  Maurus  (of  Mainz,  776-8&0 ; 
De  Univerao,  Libri  XXII.)^  and  Kric  nieirirus)  of  Auxerre;  from  it  went  out, 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  oentury,  Remigius  of  Auxerre  and  the  probable  author 
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iif  the  cninmpntary  Super   Porphyrium  (printed  In  roiwin's  Oucraget  In 
dWltfianU  I'aris,  IS^M*),     In    TnurB  Alruin  was  foUowf<l  by  ihf   Abbot  Fre 
giHOH,  whose  IclttT,   be  Sihilu  rt   Trnehria^  is  preserved  (in  Migiie,  Vol.  106) 
Later  tlie  rlotatiT  at  St.  Gall  (Xotkcr  Labco,  died  1(122)  formed  a  principal  seat 
of  scientific  tnulition. 

Cf.  alao  (or  the  Literary  relations,  the  Hutoirt  lAttirairt  de  la  Frcmee. 

The  writipps  ascribod  to  the  Areopagite  (cf.  Arts  of  thr  Apinttrs,  17:34] 
among  which  ihow*  nf  cUtrf  importance  are  rtpl  nvimK^t  ^toXo-ylas  mni  wtpl 
Itaapx^^^  oi^jmWoi'  (in  Ml^nt>  ;  (ierinan  by  Kngvlbanll.  Sutzbach,  18:^^),  ftbnw 
»nme  mixlure  of  CUriMtian  and  Neo-Platonir  philosophy  whirh  appcnn-d  f? 
qiienily  in  the  ork-nl  (the  result  of  Uripen'R  inrtuenw)  and  in  an  eepecia 
characteristic  form  in  thr  Hishop  Synesius  (about  400;  cf,  U.  Volkmamt,  N. 
Cyrfft^',  Berlin,    I8«i0).      Tho  nbovr^naine*i  writings  of  the  I*8*'Udo-|)tonysii 
wiiich  prvtbnbly  aroHe  in  the  fifth  century,  are  firKt  mentioned,  o^il,  and  tht 
j^enuineo'Hs   jji  there  CHnU*sU*d;   nevfrtlii'Ie&s,  thirf  wits  defended  by  Maximt 
Confc8wtr  (.'tWMW'J  ;  Df  VnriiM  DiJ^iliorihw  IakU  Patrnm  Diontjni  et  Oreffot 
ed.  (»ehler,  Halle,  Wil). 

In  CKimtclion  with   this  Mysticism   devcl»ip»  the  rir>t  important  scientif 
personality  of  the  Middle  Apes,  John  Scotus  Erigena  (souietlincK  Jerugeni 
frnn  Ireland,  about  810-880),  of  whowe  life  it  Ih  certainly  known  that  he 
called  by  Charles  the  UhM  to  the  court  hcIkh^I  at   I'uri^i,  ami   wtk6   for  a  tui 
active   there.     He   transbxtnl   the   writinp*  of   the    Annpaffiie.    wrote    a^i 
(^otlrichalk  the  treatise  /><•  /V/rrfra/innrfonr.  and  put  his  own  llieories  into 
ui.uti  work,   Of  Dimxunte  Xafurtz  (iterniuu  by  Noiick,  I^ipi*.  lf^70-7d).    Th«| 
workM  f.trm  Vol.  122  in  Mi^jnc':*  coHecUon.     Cf.  J.  lluber,  J.  S.  E,  (Munich,  1861). 

Anselxn  of  Canterbury  (10n.*l- 11(H))  c-ame  fntm  Ao^ta,  waA  active  for  a  lot 
time  in  the  Norman  cloister  at  Bee,  and  was  calbd  to  become  Archbishop 
CanU'rbury  in  \iWi.     Of   hta  works  (Mijjne.  Vol.  l-Vi)  the  most  important  f< 
philosophy  beNides  t.he  treatlHe  Our  Dius  //omo/*  are  the  MomUuijinm  and 
Pro8lo(fium.     The  two  latter  are  edited  by  C  Haai^  (  riibingrn.  I8r.:j},  ftgethi 
with  thL-  reftilation  of  n  monk,  (iauniln  (in  thp  cloister  Marm-mlier  nc*«r  To«r»)| 
Liber  pro  Jtmipicnt^,  and  the  rejily  oi  .\nselm.     Cf.  Ch.  U^niuuiit,  A.  de 
tableau  df  la  r\e  mou'tsdifur  ct  (/-"  fa  luttr  dn  fHtttvitir  tpirituel  arte  le  jMjHvait' 
Umportl  nn  Tl*'  ni^cli  (-.id  ed.,  Piiri.s,  I«fl8). 

William  of  Cbampeaiuc  (died  1 121  aH  Binhop  of  Ch&lons-«ur-Mami^)  was  a 
teacher  who  was  much  heani  at  the  cathedral  sch(w>l  In  I'aris,  and  pstablisht 
studies  lliere  In  the  Aufnistinian  cloiRler  at  St.  Victor.     We  are  chiefly  infonm 
as  to  his  philosophical  views  by  his  opponent  Abelatxl ;  his  loidcal  treat isr  L^  U 
Cf.  E.  MiehfiU'l.  (i.  dr  Vh.  et  Im  Sclrn  dv  Pan»  nu  J'J"*'  sihcie  (I'aris,  1H(J8>. 

The  PlatoaiBtn  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  atlaclied  itf^df  essentially  to  tl 
Timtrug^  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Neo-lMatonic  interpretation  gave  to  tl 
dt'Clrine  of  ideas  a  form  which  did  not  completely  correspond  to  the  on;aii 
>teiise.  The  most  impnrtant  tif^ire  in  this  line  is  Bernard  of  Cbartres  (in  tl 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century).  His  work  De  }tiindi  VnitrrtitaU.  sir^  Mrtj 
conmuH  rt  J/iVTMr/»/fmiM  has  been  ediled  by  C.  S.  Uarach  (Innsbruck.  167(3] 
William  of  Concbea  ( Maynn  dr  XatunA  Philrmnphia ;  Drnt^matiC"n  Phil' 
phut)  and  Walter  iff  .MoiUai:ne  an*  repirded  as  his  disciples.  Ad^lard 
lUth  ;ilstj  wrote  in  ilie  same  8])irit  (/>»•  Kmiefn  et  DirevM*;   Questionef  Xaturalrji'y 

BoaceUinua  of  Annorlca  in  Hrinuny  came  forwartl  as  teacher  at  varii 
places,    eH()eciaIly    at   Locnienach    where   Abelard  was    his    hearer,  and  w 
obli^d  to  retract  his  opinions  at  the  Council  at  Soissons.     Of  his  own  writin] 
only  a  letter  to  Abelanlis  extant  (printed  in  the  Ab/mndl.  der  hntr.  Akad.^  1&5!^^ 
the  sources  for  his  doctrine  are  Anselm.  Ahelani,  John  of  Salisbury. 

Abelard  (Aheillar<i),  the  most  impressive  and  enerceiic  pereonaUty  axnor::^^' 
the  thinkers  of  this  ihtiikI,  was  iKirn  1079  at  Tallet.  in  the  county  of  Nante^^ -* 
and  was  a  pupil  of  William  of  (!hampeaux  aud  of  Ka<iceliinus.  His  own  activitf^J 
as  a  teacher  was  developed  at  Melun  and  Corbeil,  and  most  suc-cessfully  ^^^ 
Paris  at  tl«e  cathedral  school,  and  at  the  locicjU  school  St.  Genevieve.  TE.»^ 
misfortune  Into  which  his  well-knnwn  relationship  to  licloise  plunped  hira,  ar»^ 
the  conflicts  into  which  his  teaching  brought  him  with  ihe  Church  authority'' 
chiefly  at  the  iHstigation  of  his  unwearied  pro»ectitgr,  Rcrn|U>d  of  CUJrra^f 
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(Synods  at  SoJMons  1121,  and  Scan  1141),  did  not  allow  the  reatlcsa  man  to 
attain  complete  cleameRS  in  hi^  mind,  and  impelled  him  to  geek  refttin^-places 
in  variuus  cloisters  :  lieditid  IMH  in  St.  Marcel,  near  <.'haloiiH-«ur-Sii6ni\  Cf.  his 
Historla  Calamitaturn  Mtannn^  and  his  correaproiiidence  with  Heluise  {M.  Car- 
riferc.  A.  u.  //.,  2d  ed.,  Giessen,  18Wj.  His  works  have  been  editixl  by  V.  Coiwin 
in  two  vuluincA  (Paris,  lU4(MiU).  Among  Uiese  tlie  motit  important  are  his 
DiaUUir,  Intritductio  in  Tftrolofjium,  Theologia  ChrUtiana,  Dialogus  inter 
Philowphum,  ChristifiHHin  H  Juikrnvi,  the  ireatlAe  Sic  H  Nnn^  and  tlie  ethical 
treatise  A'crto  Te  Jpsum.     Cf.  Cli.  d.  H£musat,  Abelard  (2  vols.,  I'aris,  1846). 

A  number  of  an'tnymoiis  irt'atises  (published  by  V.  Couain)  occupy  a  position 
alUod  t<»  tliat  of  Abelanl.  Of  tliis  demriiition  are  a  commentary  on  De  Inttrpre- 
talionr,  De  Inlellfclihtts^  and  Ue  (ienefihus  H  Spen'rhuM  (the  latter  is  possibly 
from  JosceIiinu»,  a  Bishop  of  SuiiuioEis  wlio  died  1151).  Related  to  Abelard  is 
also  the  philosophico-tbenloKical  position  of  Qilbert  de  la  I'orrSe  (Gilbertua 
PorretaDUS.  died  1164  as  Bishop  of  Poitiers),  who  t;iiij!;lit  in  Chartres  and  Paris, 
and  wttft  drawn  into  the  pruseculirMi  of  Abrlani  by  Bemiird  ut  C'lairvaui. 
Bcsiiies  a  eommentanr*  on  the  f>e  Trinittitr  and  De  Dmtbus  \atuns  in  Christo 
of  pAeudo-Boetluiis,  he  wrviU*  the  De  sex  I'rincipii^,  which  was  much  com- 
menti'd  iiptui  later. 

The  constviuences  of  the  "  dialectic  "  that  were  objectionable  for  the  Church 
showed  themf*lves  at  an  early  date  enpecially  with  Berengar  of  Tours  (i)tK»- 
108m),  whose  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  was  combated  by  liianfranc  (ItlO/>- 
108tK  Anselin'B  predecessor  at  Bee  and  Canterbury).  Tlu*  latter  is  prttbably 
the  author  of  the  treatise  formerly  ascribed  to  An»«elm  and  printed  amonf!  his 
works,  EincidariHtn  Hive  IMaUnju9  ^ummnm  Tudus  'J'heultrfjiw  CompUcfcns. 
In  this  comfw-ndium  the  effort  hi>t  appears  to  give  the  whole  compass  of  what 
had  been  established  by  the  t'hurch,  in  tlic  form  of  a  logically  arranf^ed  text- 
book, putting  aside  dialectical  innnvatiuns.  From  this  proceeded  later  the 
works  of  the  Sninmista  [ho  called  from  their  wTitings  whieh  took  the  form  of 
a  *'Sum"  of  iheoloL:>].  among  whom  the  most  important  is  Peter  Lombard  y' 
(died  1104  as  Bishop  of  Paris).  His  /Jhri  IV'.  S^nfrntiartnn  form  Vol.  1l»2  in 
Mfgne.  Among  the  earlier  we  may  jwrhaps  mention  Kobert  PuUeyu  (Kobertus 
Pulhi!^.  died  1150)  :  among  thu  later,  Peter  of  Poitiers  (died  1205)  and  Alanos 
Kyssel  ("n?)  tH*Wi>".-  died  1203).     Cf.  on  him  BaumgarUier  (Maiisier,  WMS). 

Oerbeit  (died  l*»Oi  jis  Pope  Sylvester  U.)  has  the  merit  of  havin*:  pointed 
out  enen:ftically  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  mathematics  and  natural  science. 
He  became  ac.(|uaiiit«<l  witii  the  work  of  the  Arabians  while  in  Spain  imd  Italy, 

d  aci.|uired  an  amount  of  knowledge  th».t  uiaiie  him  au  object  of  amazement 

d  .suspii-ion  to  his  contcmf>nraries.  Cf  K.  Werner,  G.  con  Auriltar.  dif 
KirrAf  und  l^'isaengchajt  tueiner  Zeit  (2d  ed.,  Vienna.  1881).  Like  him  his 
diwiiple,  Fuibert  (died  1021*  as  Bishop  of  Chartres),  called  men  back  from 
dialectic  to  simple  piety,  and  in  the  same  spirit  HUdebert  of  Lavardin  was 
active  (1067-1133,  BisJiop  of  Tours). 


The  same  tldng  was  done  upon  a  largo  scale  by  the  orthodox  Myatioism  nf 
the  twelfth  Century.  As  its  most  zealous  supporter  we  are  met  by  Bernard  of  t-^ 
Clalrrauz  ( lOOl-l  163).  Among  his  writings  those  prominent  are  Dr  CutUemptu 
MutnU.  and  De  Gradihua  Hnmilitatin  (ed.  by  Mabillon.  hisl  ed.,  Paris,  183fl  f. ). 
Cf.  Nt  andcr,  Drr  heiWie  li.  und  fieine  Zeit  (:W  ed.,  18ttr>)  ;  Morisoti,  Life  and 
Timrn  uf  Si.  B.  (I^md.'  1808)  ;  [K.  S.  Stnrrs,  B.  of  C.  (N.Y.  18i»"J)]. 

Mysticism  iKi'ame  seientiiically  fruitful  among  the  Victorlnea,  llie  conduc- 
tors of  th«^  cl'iisler  schonl  nf  St.  Victor,  in  Paris.  The  most  impiirtant  was  Hugo' 
oi  St.  Victor  (born  UKH)  as  Count  of  Biankeuburg  in  the  Ilarz.  died  1141). 
Amoug  hi-*  wttrks  (in  Migne.  Vole.  175-177)  the  moat  important  is  De  Sacra- 
mentfji  Fidri  Chriftianir;  for  the  psychology  of  Mysticism  the  m(>st  importiiiit 
works  are  the  Soltl"tfuium  de  Arrha  Anitmz,  Dr  Area  iVoe  and  De  V^aHittite 
Mundi^  and  besides  these  the  encyclopedic  work  ICruditio  DidnscaKra.  — Cf.  A. 
Liebner,  //.  v.  St.  V.  und  die  thetdwiiffken  Hiclitnnijen  iteiner  Zeit  ( l#ips.  lH3(i). 

his  pupil.  Richard  of  St.  Victor  (a  Scot,  died"  117.3),  wrote  De  Statu,  De 
Entditionp  Domini*  Ditt'riorifi,  De  Prfpftrntione  Auimi  ad  Conte.mplationem. 
and  Dr  (irtttift  Contnnplationis.  IUh  works  fonn  Vol.  194  in  Migne.  Cf. 
W.  A.  Kaulich,  Die  Lehren  des  U.  und  It.  von  St.  V,  (in  the  Abfiandi.  der 
m.  Oes.  der  Wi$$.,  18U3  t).     His  succeitsur,  Walter  of  Su  VicU)r,  dislin- 
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guished  himself  in  a  less  ncientino  polemic  ag&inst  the  heretical  dialectic 
QuatCuor  Labyrintho*  Kraneict). 

Ai  ihe  close  of  this  period  appear  the  beginnings  of  a  Humanist  reactivm 
against  ibe  one-Hided  nras  of  the  work  of  the  schools,  in  John  of  Saliabuiy 
(Johannes  Sarpsboriensis,  died  1180  as  Bishop  of  Chaitree),  whose  wriiiiiji^  MWi- 
&raticu»  and  Melalogicut  (Mitfiie,  Vol.  190)  form  a  valuable  source  for  iha 
acientific  life  of  tht;  time.  rf.  C.  Schaarschmidt,  J.  S.  nach  Leben  und  Sttuhfti, 
Schrijlen  und  Philomphie  (Leips.  1863). 


1 


§  22.  The  Metaphyiios  of  Inner  Experience. 


I 


I 


The  philosophy  of  the  great  Church  teacher  Au^stine  is  not 
presented  in  any  of  his  works  as  a  complete  system;  rather,  it 
develops  incidentally  in  all  his  literary  activity  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  various  subjects,  for  the  most  part  theological. 
But  from  this  work  as  a  whole  we  receive  the  peculiar  impression 
that  these  rich  masses  of  thought  are  in  motion  in  two  different 
directions,  and  are  held  together  only  hy  the  powerful  persouality^ 
of  the  man.  As  theologian  Augustine  throughout  all  his  iuvesti^S 
gations  keeps  the  con<^ion  of  the  Church  in  mind,  as  criterion ;  as 
philosopher  he  makes  all  his  ideas  centre  about  the  principle  of  ih$ 
absolute  ajtd  immediate  certainly  {Selbstgewittaheit)  of  consciousnen, 
By  their  double  relation  to  these  two  fixed  postulates,  all  questions 
come  into  active  flux.  Augustine's  world  of  thought  is  like  an 
elliptic  system  which  is  constructed  by  motion  about  two  centre^ 
and  this,  its  inner  duality,  is  frequently  that  of  contradiction.* 

It  becomes  the  task  of  the  history  of  philosophy  to  separate  from 
this  complicated  system  those  ideas  by  which  Augustine  far  trau- 
Bcended  his  time  and  likewise  the  immediately  following  centuries, 
and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  tnodem  thought.     All  these  ideas, 
however,  have  their  ultimate  ground  and  inner  union  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  imviediate  certainty  fjf  inner  experience  {selbstgeiciasef^ 
hxnedickkeit) y  which  Augustine  first  expressed  with  complete  clear- 
ness, and  formulated  and  used  as  the  starting-point  of  philosophy  — 
Under  the  influence  of  the  ethical  and  religious  interest,  metaphys-^ — 
leal  interest  had  become  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  shiftec^^ 
from  the  sphere  of  the  outer  to  that  of  the  inner  life.     Psychica'^ 
conceptions  had  taken  the  place  of  physical,  as  the  fund.iment 
factors  in  the  conception  of  the  world.     It  was  reserved  for  Aiitju 
tine  to  bring  into  fiiH  and  conscious  use,  this,  which  had  alreail^''^ 
become  an  ttccomplished  fact  in  Origen  and  Plotinus."  ^ 

*  It  in  unmistakable  that  Augustine  himself  in  the  couxBe  of  his  development* 
transferreii  thf  emptiiivSts  of  liis  itenttinallty  more  and  mor^  from  the  phUo«ophi- 
cal  to  ttm  Church  centre.    Thiii  cuuies  furwanl  with  especial  ditttinctness  in  hitf 
backward  look  over  his  own  literary  activity,  the  lietraftcttionet. 

^  Aug.  De  Ver.  Rtl.  39,  72.     Noli  foraa  ire;   in  U  ipsum  redi:  in  iNTBftioas 
nuMiivB  habitat  veritiu. 
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This  tendency  toward  inner  experience  even  constitutes  his  pecu- 
liar literary*  quality.  Augustine  is  a  virtuoso  in  self-observation 
and  self-analysis ;  he  has  a  mastery  in  the  portrayal  of  psychical 
states,  whicli  is  as  admirable  as  is  his  ability  to  analyse  these  in 
reflection  and  lay  bare  the  deepest  elements  of  feeling  and  impulse. 
Just  for  this  reason  it  is  from  this  source  almost  exclusively  that 
he  draws  the  views  with  which  his  metaphysics  seeks  to  compre- 
hend the  universe.  So  there  begins,  as  over  against  the  Greek 
philosophy,  a  new  course  of  development,  which  indeed,  during  v^ 
the  Middle  Ages,  made  but  little  progress  beyond  what  was  achieved  * 
by  Augustine  in  his  first  cast,  and  the  full  development  of  which  is 
not  to  be  found  until  the  modern  period. 

1.  This  luakes  its  appearance  clearly  already  in  Augustine's 
doctrine  of  the  starting-point  of  philosophical  knowledge.  In  cor- 
respondence with  the  course  of  his  personal  development  he  seeks  / 
the  way  to  certainty  through  doubt,  and  in  this  process,  sceptical 
theories  themselves  must  break  the  (lath.  At  first,  to  be  sure,  with 
the  indomitable  thirst  of  his  ardent  nature  for  happiness,  he 
strikes  down  doubt  by  the  Socratic  postulate  that  the  possession  of 
truth  (without  the  presupposition  of  which  there  is  also  no  proba^ 
bility)  is  requisite  for  happiness,  and  therefore  is  to  be  regarded  as 
attainable :  but  with  greater  emphasis  he  shows  that  even  the 
sceptic  who  denies  the  external  reality  of  the  content  of  perception, 
or  at  least  leaves  it  undecided,  can  yet  not  involve  in  doubt  the 
internal  existence  of  the  sensation  as  such.  But  instead  of  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  relativistic  or  positivistic  interpretations 
of  this  fact,  Augustine  presses  forward  just  from  this  basis  to  victo- 
rious certainty.  He  points  out  that  together  with  the  sensation 
there  is  given  not  only  its  content,  winch  is  liable  to  doubt  in  one 
direction  or  another,  but  also  the  reality  of  the  perceiving  subject, 
and  this  certainty  which  consciousness  has  in  itself  follows  first  of 
11  from  the  very  act  of  doubt.  In  that  I  doubt,  or  since  I  doubt,  ^ 
le  says,  I  know  that  I,  the  doubter,  am:  and  thus,  just  this  doubt 
contains  within  itself  the  valuable  truth  of  the  reality  of  the  con- 

^^lCM>u4f  being.     Even  if  I  should  err  in  all  else,  I  cannot  err  in  this  ; 

^Btbr  in  order  to  err  I  must  exist.* 

^H   This  fundamental  certainty  extends  equally  to  all  states  of  eon* 


^Phe 


^—ual 

i 


*  Augustine  attributed  fundAmentAl  Importance   to  this  tine  of  anmment, 
■which  he  fre»|ucntly  worked  out  (De  Brata  V(ia,  7  ;  SoUI.  II.  1  flf. ;   De  Ver. 
Hrl    72  f . ;    Di^   Trin.   X.    U,  etc).      That   it,    however,    wan   not   completely 
unknovrn  to  Greek  literature  als«i  fs  proved  by  the  passage  (Til.  rt  f.)  of  the 
mpUation  current  under   the   name  of  **  Metaphysica  of  Herennios.**     The 
urce  of  this  pasiia^  liw*  not  hk  yet  been  dtACovered,  biu  is  probably  late  Stoic, 
on  this  E.  HelU  in  SUx.-Ber,  der  BerL  Ak.  d.  W.,  1889,  pp.  1107  ff. 
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aoiousneaa  {cogitare),  aad  Auf^ustine  sought  bu  show  that  all  the 
varioua  kinds  of  tht^ae  stiitps  are  alreatly  included  in  the  act  of 
doubt.  He  who  doubts  knows  not  only  that  he  lives,  but  aUo  that 
he  remembers,  that  he  knowu^  aud  that  he  wills :  fur  the  gruuuds 
of  his  doul>t  rest  upon  his  former  ideas ;  in  estimating  the  momenta 
of  the  doubt  are  develo[>ed  thought,  knowledge,  and  judgment;  Mid 
the  motive  of  his  doubt  is  only  this,  that  he  is  striving  after  truth. 
Without  particularly  reflecting  u|>on  this,  or  drawing  farther  oon- 
clusious  from  it,  Augustine  proves  in  this  example  his  deep  insight 
into  the  psychical  life,  since  he  does  not  regard  the  lUfferent  kinds 
of  psychical  activity  as  separate  spheres,  but  as  the  aspects  of  one 
and  the  same  act,  inseparably  united  with  one  another.  The  soul 
is  for  him  —  and  by  this  he  rises  far  al)ove  Aristotle,  and  also  above 
the  Neo-Platonists  —  the  living  whole  of  personality^  whose  life  is 
a  unity,  and  which,  by  its  self-consciousness,  is  certain  of  its  own 
reality  as  the  surest  truth. 

2.    Hut   from   this   first  certainty  Augustine's  doctrine   at   once 
leads  farther,  and  it  is  not  only  his  religious  conviction,  but  also  ^ 
a  deep  epistemological  reflection,  that  makes  him  regard  the  idea  H 
of  God  as  iratnediately  involved  in  the  certainty   which   the  iudi- 
ridual    consciousness    has   of   itself.     Here,    too,   the    fundamental 
fact  of  doubt  is  of  authoritative  im[)ort:ince;  in  this  case,  also,  it  ^| 
already  contains  implicitly  the  full  truth.     How  should   we  come 
to  question  and  ikmbt  the  iXTceptions  of  the  exU^rual  world  which 
force  themselves  upon  us  with  such  elementary  power,  asks  Augus- 
tine, if  we  did  not  possess,  besides  these,  and  from  other  sources, 
criteria  and  standards  of  truths  by  wldch  to  measure  and  examine 
these  perceptions?     He  who  doubts  must  know  the  truth,  for  onlyi 
for  its  sake  does  he  doubt.'     In  reality,  continues  the  philosopher, 
man   possesses,   l)esi(les  sensation    {sensu^),  the  higher  capacity  o€ 
reaifon  {inteVeciiut,  ratio)^  i.e.  of  the  immediate  perception  of  incor- 
poreal tniths;'  under  the  latter   Augustine   understands,  not  only^ 
the  logical  laws,  but  also  the  norms  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful;, 
in  general,  all  those  truths  not  to  be  attained  by  sensation,  which, 
are  requisite  to  elaborate  and  judge  what  is  given,  —  the  principles 
of  judging.' 


I 


>  De  V«r.  Bel  39,  72  f. 

^  Aapectus  animi,  quo  per  a«  ipa^nn  non  per  corpus  vemm  intuetnr :  De  Trim, 
XIL  2,  2.     Cf.  Contra  Ar.ad.  III.  1.1,  :iO. 

*  Tfae  apprt'licualon  of  those  iniel]j}^iLj1^  triuhn  by  human  cnnscioasnen  wu 
at  the  firsi  d^fKignated  by  Augustine  ijulu*  riAtonically  ivitiyiifft%.  It  was  ortho- 
dox Bcruple-s  A^iniit  the  as^iimpiuin  r>f  th«  pre-existi»i»ci*  of  th«  soul  that  led 
him  to  reganl  thn  reason  as  the  intuilive  faculty  for  the  incorporeal  world.  Cf. 
alao  ,J.  Slortz,  Du^  PMtonopkie  dfjt  hi.  Auijnatinus  (Freiburg  i.  Ji.  1882). 
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Such  norms  of  reasoa  assert  themselves  as  staudards  of  judg- 
ment in  doubt  as  in  all  activities  of  consciousness;  but  they 
transcend,  as  something  higher,  the  individual  consciousness  into 
which  they  enter  in  the  course  ot  time;  they  are  the  same  for  all 
who  think  rationally,  and  experience  no  alteration  in  this  their 
worth.  Thus  the  individual  consciousness  sees  itself  attached  in  its 
own  function  to  something  universally  vaiid  and  far  reaching.' 

But  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of  truth  that  it  ia  or  exists.  Angus- "' 
tine  also  proceeds  from  this  fundamental  conception  of  the  ancient, 
as  of  every  naive  theory  of  knowledge.  But  the  Being  or  existence 
of  those  universal  truths,  since  they  are  absolutely  incorporeal  iu 
their  nature,  can  be  thought  only  as  that  of  the  Ideas  in  God  — 
after  the  Neo-Platonic  mode;  they  are  the  changeless  Forms  and 
norms  of  all  reality  (principales  Jbrmtje  vei  raliones  rerum  Mabiles 
cUqfie  incommutahihsy  qum  in  divino  inteltectu  continentur),  and  the 
determinations  of  the  content  of  the  divine  mind.  In  him  they 
are  all  contained  in  highest  union;  he  is  the  absolute  unity,  the  all- 
embracing  truth;  he  is  the  highest  Being,  the  hi^^hetit  Good,  perfect 
Beauty  {umtm^  verum,  bonum).  All  rational  knowledge  is  ulti- 
mately knowledge  of  God.  Complete  knowledge  uf  Gud»  indeed, 
even  according  to  Augustine's  admission,  is  denied  to  human  insight 
in  the  earthly  life.  Perhajjs  only  the  negative  element  iu  (mr  idea 
of  him  is  completely  certain ;  and,  in  particular,  we  have  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  ditTereut  elements  uf  divine 
truth  which  the  reason  beholds  are  united  in  him  to  form  the 
highest  real  unity.  For  his  incorporeal  and  changeless  essence 
(esaentia)  far  ti-anscends  all  forms  of  relation  and  association  that 
belong  to  human  thought ;  even  the  category  of  substance  applies 
to  him  as  little  as  do  the  rest.* ' 

3.  Directly  consistent  as  these  thoughts  are  with  Neo-Platonism,' 
their  Christian  character  is  yet  preserved  in  Augustine's  preseuta- 
tinn  by  the  fact  that  the  r**ligi()U3   i<lea  of  the  deity  as  absolute 

rsonality  is  inseparably  fused  with  the  philosophical  conception 

the  deity  as  the  sura  and  essence  of  all  truth.     But  just  for  this 

n  the  whole  Augustinian  metaphysics  is  built  up  upon  the 


»  Ihi  lib.  Arh.  n.  7  ff. 

*  The  eswiitial  lliinc  in  Ibis  Is  th«  insight,  thai  tho  categories  acquired  in 

lowhip   Nalurfi  are  iiiadT-<iiinte  for  th«  peculiar  naturu  of  Apiriitial  syntheaia*' 

:conlinf;  to  which  the  divine  cftsencif  should  be  lhtm;.'lit).     The  new  categorie» 

K^rnaiity  are,  hrtwever,  with  Augustine  only  iu  the  praceaa  of  coming  into 

iience  ;  uf,  the  following. 

In  font,  Au;;usiine  seeks  throu;:hout  to  identify  Ihe  woOs  of  Plotinus  with  tlie 

tin  of  Ori:wn  ;  V>ut  by  dropping  frotii  the  Neo-l'Iatonir  doctrine  the  emanintic 

urtvation  of  the  wDt  and  itsac<4uirornent  of  iudep4'ndent  uxUtence,  he  abrogates 

phyniual  Achema  of  the  world  potencies  in  favour  of  tlie  psychical. 
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self-knowledge  of  the  finite  personality;  that  is,  upon  the  f^t  of 
inuer  experience.  For  so  far  as  a  coin  prehension  of  the  divine 
essence  is  at  all  possible  for  mnn,  it  can  be  gained  only  after  the 
_agalogy  of  human  self-knowledge.  This,  however,  shows  the  fol- 
lowing fundamental  composition  of  the  inner  life :  the  permanent 
existence  of  spiritual  Being  is  given  in  the  suin-total  of  its  content 
of  consciousness,  or  reproducible  ideas;  its  movement  and  living 
activity  consists  in  the  proceBses  of  uniting  and  separating  these 
elements  in  judgments;  and  the  iiui»elting  force  in  this  motion  is 
the  will,  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  highest  l)le^sodnes8. 
y  Thus  the  three  aspects  of  psychical  reality  are  idea  (VorsteUung\ 
jttdgmcuty  and  wiH:  mer/ioria,  int€Uectu^ff  t>o/unf(U,*  and  Augustine  is 
expressly  on  liis  guard  against  conceiving  of  these  modes  of  func- 
tioning which  are  peculiar  to  personality,  as  the  properties  of 
bodies  are  conceived.  Just  as  little  do  they  mean  different  strata 
or  spheres  of  its  existence;  they  form  in  their  indissoluble  unity 
the  substance  of  the  soul  itself.  In  accordance  with  these  relations 
thus  recognised  in  man's  mental  life,  Augustine  then  not  only  seeks 
to  gain  an  analogical  idea  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  but  recog- 
/  nises,  also,  in  the  esse,  nosse,  and  velle  the  fundamental  determina- 
tions of  all  reality.  Being,  knowing,  and  willing  comprise  all 
reality,  and  in  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  perfect  goodness,  the 
deity  encompasses  the  universe. 

The  outspoken  opinion  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  physical  ( Aristotelian) 
categorieii  reminds  us  only  seemingly  of  Neo-PIatoiilflm,  wliose  uit«lli>;ible  cat«- 
goriea  (cf.  p.  :24fj),  od  well  a^  its  eutire  metaphysical  tu-hema,  are  tlirniiishuuL 
phynical.  It  iit  Aut;u»lin«  who  k  first  in  earneKl  in  lb«  attempt  to  niae  the 
peculiar  fonoH  nf  relation  characteristic  of  the  inner  nature,  to  metaf^ysioal 
principles.  A.side  fn>in  tliin.  hid  ooHuiology  runs  on  in  the  track  laid  by  Neo- 
PlatoniRfn  wit.hout  ppculiarities  wonhy  of  mention.  The  doctrine  of  the  two 
worlds,  wlih  1m  anthrv)polv)Kical  correlates,  forms  here  the  presupposition. 
The  wr)rlii  nf  aense  is  known  thmngh  perceptions  ihe  intelligible  world  through 
the  reawm,  and  these  two  given  rtinhtiiuents  of  knowledp^  are  brought  into 
relation  with  eaeli  other  by  inielleclual  thought  (ratiocinatio).  For  apprehend^ 
Ing  Naturr,  the  teleology  conditioned  hy  tU*^  doctrine  of  Ideas  present*  itself. 
The  corpoff'al  world  also  is  created  out  of  nothing  by  divine  power,  wisdom,  and 
go<xliie<ut,  and  beant  in  itA  beaiiiy  and  perfection  the  sign  of  i1«  ftngin.  Kvll 
(includin'^  moral  evil,  yet  cf.  beli>w)  i»  here,  inn,  nothing  pro|>erly  real  ;  it  \s 
not  a  thing,  but  an  act;  it  has  no  rmtgit  effin'rnf,  but  only  a  causa  defie.ien*; 
\\»  origin.  JM  U\  be  sought  not  in  the  pitHilive  Being  ((rod),  but  in  the  lack  of 
Bein^nf  finite  natures;  for  theHc  latter,  as  having  been  created,  possess  only 
a  weakened  and  therefore  a  defective  reality.  AugiiHtine's  theodicy  stands  thus 
essentially  upon  the  ground  of  that  of  Origen  and  Flotinus. 

4.    A  farther  and  essential   conscfiuence  of  placing   philosophy 

upon  a  consciously  anthi-c^jtological  basis  is,  in  Augustine's  case,  the 

>  central  position  which  he  assigned  in  his  theory  of  the  universe  to 

>  The  same  triple  division  of  the  psychical  activities  is  found  among  the 
Stoics.     Cf.  p.  1B7. 
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the  vnU.     The  leading  motive  in  this  is  doubtless  the  man's  own^ 
experience;  himself  a  nature  ardent  and  strong  in  will,  as  he  exam- 
ined and  scrutinised  his  own  personality  he  came  uj>on  the  will  as 
its  inmost  core.     On  this  account  the  will  is  for  him  the  essential 
element  in  all :  omues  7tikU  aitttd  fjuam  voluntates  sunt. 

In  his  jisychology  and  theory  of  knowledge  this  is  shown  especially 
in  the  fact  that  he  seeks  to  set  forth  on  all  sides  the  t^ontrolling 
position  of  the  will  in  the  entire  process  of  ideation  and  knowledge."  ^' 
Wliile  with  reference  to  sense  perception  the  Neo-Platonista  had 
distinguished  between  the  state  of  corporeal  stimulation  and  the 
becoming  conscious  of  the  same,  Augustine  demonstrates  by  an 
exact  analysis  of  the  act  of  seeing,  that  this  becoming  conscions  is  '• 
essentially  an  act  of  will  (intentio  animi).  And  as  physical  atten- 
tion is  accordingly  a  matter  of  the  will,  so  too  the  activity  of  the 
inner  sense  (sensus  interior)  shows  a  quite  analogous  dependence 
upon  the  will.  Whctlier  wv.  bring  our  own  states  and  a^.'liuus  as 
such  to  our  consciousness  or  not,  depends  as  truly  upon  voluntary 
reflection  as  does  the  intentional  consideration  of  something  which 
belongs  to  our  memory,  anil  as  does  the  activity  of  the  coudiinijig 
fantasy  when  directed  toward  a  definite  goal.  Finally,  the  thinking 
of  the  intellect  (ratiocimitio),  with  its  judging  and  reasoning,  is  > 
formed  completely  under  the  direction  of  the  purposes  of  the  will; 
for  the  will  must  determine  the  directitin  anil  the  end  according  to 
whicli  the  data  of  outer  or  inner  experience  are  to  be  brought  under 
the  general  truths  of  rational  insight. 

In  the  case  of  these  cognitions  of  riUiomd  iusirjht  the  relation 
assumes  a  somewhat  more  involverl  form,  fitr  in  its  relation  to  this 
higher  divine  truth  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  cannot  be  given 
the  same  play  as  in  the  case  of  its  intellectual  relation  to  the  outer 
world  and  to  its  own  inner  world.  This  is  true  even  on  philosophi- 
cal grounds,  for  according  to  the  fundamental  mPtaphysipHil  scheme 
the  active  part  in  the  causal  connection  must  belong  to  the  more 
universal  as  the  higher  and  more  efFieient  Being  {Sein).  The  rela- 
tion of  the  human  mind  to  this  truth,  which  is  raetaphysit^ally  its 
superior,  can  in  the  main  be  only  a  passive  one.  The  knowledge  of 
the  intelligible  world  is  for  Augustine  also,  essentially  —  illumination,  ^ 
revelation.  Kerc»  where  the  mind  stands  in  the  presence  of  its  crea- 
tor, it  lacks  not  only  the  creative,  hut  even  the  receptive  initiative. 
Augustine  is  far  from  regarding  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
intelligible  truths  as  possibly  an   independent  production   of   the 

'  Cf.  principally  Iho  eleventh  hook  of  tho  iroatisc  Dt  TrinitaU,  and  bv^ideg. 
especially  W.  Kahl,  Die  Lehre  vom  Primal  des  )ViUtns  hei  AuffUMtinus,  Duna 
Scotui  und  IkacarUa  (Straasburg,  188(1). 
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mind  out  of  its  own  nature;  imleed,  he  cannot  even  ascribe  to  it  the 

same   spontanuity  of  attention   or  of   directing  its   consciousness 

{intentio)  that  he  ascribes  to  the  empirical  cognitions  of  outer  and 

inner  perception:  he  must,  on  the  contrary,  regard  the  iUumiiiation 

of  the  individual  consciousness  by  the  divine  truth  as  essentially  aa 

act  of  grace  {cf.  below),  in  the  case  of  which  the  individual  con 

sciousness   occupies  an   expectant   and   purely  receptive   attitude 

These  metaphysical  considerations,  which   might  also   have   been 

possible  upon  tlie  basis  of  Neo-Platunism,  experience  in  Augustine's 

^case  a  powerful  reinforcement  by  the  emphasis  which  he  laid  in  his 

\  theology  upon  the  divine  grace.     Knowledge  of  the  truths  of  reason 

Ais  an  element  in  blessedness,  and  blessedness  man  owes  not  to  his 

own  will^  but  to  that  of  God. 

Nevertheless  Auj^ustine  here,  too,  sought  to  save  a  certain  co- 
operation for  the  will  of  the  individual,  at  least  at  first.  He  not 
only  emphasises  that  God  bestows  the  revelation  of  his  truths  upon 
him  only,  who  through  good  endeavour  and  good  morals,  t.e.  through 
the  qualities  of  his  will,  shows  himself  a  worthy  subject  for  this 
revelation ;  he  teaches  also  that  the  appropriation  of  divine  truth  is 
effected  not  so  much  by  insight,  as  through /^li/^  or  belieL  Faith 
or  belief,  however,  as  ideation  jdus  assent,  though  without  the  act 
of  conception,  presupposes  indeed  the  idea  of  its  object,  but  contains 
in  the  factor  of  assent,  which  is  determined  by  no  intellectual  com- 
pulsion, an  original  volitional  act  of  the  affirming  judgment.  The 
importance  of  this  fact  extends  so  far,  in  Augustine's  opinion,  that 
not  only  in  divine  and  eternal  things,  but  also  in  the  human  and 
earthly  and  temporal  things,  this  conviction  proiluced  immediately 
by  the  will  yields  the  original  elements  of  thought  The  insight 
which  conceives  and  comprehends  grows  out  of  these  elements  by 
means  of  the  combining  reflective  procedure  of  the  understanding. 
Thus  even  in  the  most  important  things,  i.e.  in  questions  of  salva- 
tion, faith  in  the  divine  revelation  and  in  its  appearance  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church  —  faith  dictated  by  the  good  will  —  must  precede 
the  knowledge  which  appropriates  and  comprehends  it  intellectually. 
Full  rational  insight  is  indeed  first  in  dignity,  but  faith  in  revelation 
is  the  first  in  time. 

5,  In  all  these  considerations  of  Augustine,  the  central  point 
•^  is  the  conception  of  the  freedom  of  the  t«i7/,  as  a  decision,  choice,  or 
assent  of  the  will,  independent  of  the  functions  of  the  understand- 
ing, not  conditioned  by  motives  of  cognition,  but  rather  determining 
these  motives  without  grounds  in  consciousness  for  its  acts,  and 
Augustine  faithfully  exerted  himself  to  maintain  this  conception 
against  various   objections.     In  addition   to   the   consciousness   of 
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Pthical  and  religious   responsibility,  it  is  prin('.ii>ally  th»^  cause  of 
the  iliviiie  justice  that  he  here  aims  to  defend :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  most  of  his  diifi<:ultie8  arise  from  the  attempt  to  unite  un-^ 
caused  action  whose  opposite  is  alike  possible  and  objectively  think-> 
able,  with  the  divine  prescience.     He  hol[)S  himself  here  by  appealing 
to  the  distinction  between  eternity  (timeleasness)  and  time.     In  an 
extremely  acute  investigation^  he  maiutains  that  time  has  real  sig- 
niticance  only  for  the  funntions  of  inn*ir  px)>erienco  as  tliey  measura 
and  comjjare:  its  significance  for  outer  experience  also  arises  only 
in  consequence  of  this.     The  so-called  foreknowledge  of  the  deity,    r 
which  is  in  itself  timeless,  has  as  little  causally  determining  power   / 
for  future  events  as  memory  lias  for  those  of  the  past.     In  these ^ 
connections,  Aristotle  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  forcible  defenders  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

Kut  in  opposition  to  this  view,  championed  essentially  with  the 
weapons  of   former  philosophy,  there  now  appears  in  Augustine's 
system  another  line  of  thought,  increasing  in  force  from  work  to 
work,  which  has  its  germ  in  the  conception  of  the  Church  and  in  ^ 
the  doctrine  of  its  redeeming  power.     Here  the  principle  of  histor- 
ical universality  encounters  victoriously  the  principle  of  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  the  individual  mind.     The  idea  of  the  Chri6ti;ui 
Church,  of  which  Au;^ustine  was  the  most  powerful  champion,  is 
rooted  in  the  thought  that  the  whole  human  race  is  in  need  of  re- 
demption.    This  latter  idea,  however,  excludes  the  completely  unde-  ?^ 
termined  freedom  of  the  will  in  the  individual  man  ;  for  it  requires  y 
the  postulate  that  every  indiviilual  is  necessarily  sinful,  ami  therefore*^ 
iu  need  of  redemption.     Under  the  overpowering  pressure  of  this 
chought,  Augustine  set  another  theoiy  by  the  side  of  his  theory  of 
freedom  of  the  will  which  was  so  widely  carried  out  in  his  philo- 
sophical writings;  and  this  second  theory  runs  counter  to  the  first 
throughout. 

Augustine  desires  to  solve  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  evil, 
which  is  80  im[>ortant  for  him  personally,  and  to  solve  it  —  in 
opposition  to  Manichieism  —  by  the  conception  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  in  order  to  maintain  in  this,  human  responsibility  and 
divine  justice ;  but  in  his  theological  system  it  seems  to  him  to  be 
sufficient  to  restrict  this  freedom  of  will  to  Adam,  the  first  man. 
The  idea  of  the  substantial  oneness  of  the  human  race— an  idea 
which  was  a  co-operating  element  in  the  faith  in  the  redemption  of 
all  by  the  one  Saviour  —  permitted  likewise  the  doctrine  that  in 


1  In  the  eleventh  book  of  the  GonfeaMiona.    Cf.  C.  Fortlage,  A.  De  Ttmpor^ 
Voctrina  (UoMelberg,  1636). 
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the  one  man  Adam  all  hiinianity  bad  sinned.      By  the  abuse  of  this 
freedom  of  the  will  on  the  part  of  the  first  man,  the  whole  humaji 
[  nature  has  been  so  corrupted  that  it  cannot  do  otherwise  than  sin  ^| 
^{non  p08»e  non  peccare),     Tliis  loss  of  freedom  applies  without  ex- ^* 
ceptiun,  to  the  whole  race  arising  from   A(him.     Every  uiau  brtuf^ 
with  him  into  the  world  this  corrupted  nature  which  is  no  lonpt^r 
capable  of  good  in  its  own  strength  or  freedom*  and  this  inJieriUd 
sin  is  the  punishment  for  original  sin.     Just  from  this  it  follows 
that  all  men,  without  exception,  are  in  neci  of  redemption  and  of 
the  Churches  means  of  grace.     One  as  little  as  another  deserves  to 
receive  this  grace:  therefore,  thinks  Augustine,  no  injustice  can 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Gml  1)estowa  this  grace,  to  which  no  one  ^M 
has  any  claim,  not  upon  all,  but  only  upon  some  ;  and  it  is  never  ^ 
known  upon  whom.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  divine  justice 
^  demands  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  some  men,  the  punishment  for 
I  Adam's  fall   should  be   permanently   maintained,   that  these  men, 
-^therefore,  should  remain  excluded  from  the  working  of  grace  anil 
from  redemption.    Since,  finally,  in  consequence  of  their  corrupted 
nature,  all  are  alike  Jiinful  and  incapable  of  any  improvement  of 
themselves,  it  follows  that  the  choice  of  the  favoured  ones  takes 
place  not  according  to  their  worthiness  (for  there  are  none  worthy 
before   the   working  of  grace),  but  according  to  au  unsearcliable 
decree  of  Gad.     Upon  him   whom  he   will  redeem  he  bestows  his 
revelation  with  its  irresistible  power:  he  whom  he  does  not  choose, ^^ 
—  be  can  in  nowise  be  redeemed     Man  in  his  own  strength  cannot^^l 
make  even  a  beginning  toward  the  good  :  all  good  comes  from  God 
and  only  from  him. 

In  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  accxirdingly  (and  this  is  its  philo- 
sophical element),  the  absolute  causality  of  God  suppresses  the  freQ 
will  of  the   individual.     The   latter   is  refused   both   metaphysical 
independence  and  also  all  spontaneity  of  action;     the  individual  i8^| 
determined  either  by  his  nature  to  sin  or  by  grace  to  the  good.     So^* 
in  Augustine's  system  two  powerful  streams  of  thought  come  into 
violent  opiiosition.     It  will  always  remain  an  astonishing  fact  that^| 
the  same  man  who  founded  Fiis  philosophy  upon  the  absolute  and  ™ 
independent  certainty  of  the  individual  conscious  mind,  who  threw 
the  plummet  of  the  most  acute  examination  into  the  depths  of  inner 
experience  and  disnovered  in  the  will  the  vital  ground  of  spiritual 
personality,  found  himself  forced  by  the  interests  of  a  theological 
controversy  to  a  theory  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  which  regards  ^M 
the  acts  of  the  individual   will   as   unalterably  determined   conse-.^| 
(juences,  either  of   a   general    corruption    or   of   the   divine   grace.  ^| 
Ifidividuatism  and  u-niveraalism  in  the  conception  of  psychical  reality  ^| 
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stand  here  in  bald  opposition,  aiid  their  clashing  contradiction  is 
scarcely  concealed  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "freedom,"  which,  •* 
in  the  one  line,  is  defended  according  to  its  psychological  meaning,.. 
in  the  other,  according  to  its  ethico-religious  meaning.  The  oppo- 
sition, however,  of  the  two  motives  of  thought  whieh  here  lie  side  by 
aide  so  irreconcilable,  had  influence  in  the  succeeding  development 
of  philosophy  until  long  past  the  MidiUe  Ages. 

6.  In  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  the  grand  picture 
of  the  historical  development  of  humanity,  which  Augustine  drew 
in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  old  patristic  philosophy,  takes  on 
dark  coloura  and  peculiarly  stiff,  inflexible  forms.  For  if  not  only 
the  course  of  the  history  of  salvation  taken  as  a  whole,  but  also, 
as  in  Augustine's  system,  the  position  which  every  individual  is  to 
occupy  within  it,  has  been  previously  fixed  by  divine  decree,  one 
cannot  rid  one's  self  of  the  gloomy  impression  that  all  man's  voli- 
tional life  in  history,  with  all  its  thirst  for  salvation^  sinks  to  a 
play  of  shadows  and  puppets,  whose  result  is  infallibly  fixed  from 
the  beginning. 

The  spiritual  world  throughout  the  whole  course  of  history  falls 
apart,  for  Augustine,  into  two  spheres,  —  the  realm  of  God  and  the 
realm  of  the  devil.  To  the  former  belong  the  angels  that  have  not 
fallen,  and  the  men  whom  God  has  chosen  for  his  grace ;  the  other 
embraces,  together  with  the  evil  demons,  all  those  men  who  are  not 
predestined  to  redemption,  but  are  left  by  God  in  the  state  of  sin  and 
guilt :  the  one  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven*  the  other  that  of  the  world. 
The  two  occupy  in  the  course  of  history  a  relation  like  that  of  two 
different  races  which  are  mingled  only  in  outer  action,  while  in- 
ternally they  are  strictly  separate.  The  community  of  the  elect  has 
no  home  on  earth  ;  it  lives  in  the  higher  unity  of  divine  grace.  The 
community  of  the  condemned,  however,  is  divided  within  itself  by 
discord;  it  fights  in  earthly  kingdoms  for  the  illusory  worth  of 
power  and  rule.  Christian  thought  at  this  stage  of  development 
is  so  little  able  to  master  the  reality  presented  by  the  world,  that 
Augustine  sees  in  the  historical  states  only  the  provinces  of  a  com- 
munity of  sinners  in  hostility  to  God,  condemned  to  quarrel  with 
one  another.  For  him,  in  fact,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  still  not  of 
this  world;  and  the  Church  is  for  him  the  saving  institution  of  the 
divine  kingdom,  which  enters  the  temporal  lite. 

The  course  of  the  world's   liistory   under  these    presuppositions 

80  conceiveti  that  we  find  a  division  entering  l>etween  the  two 

»alms,  which  becomes  sharper  and  sharper  in  the  course  of  historj', 

id  ultimately  results  in  the  complete  and  definitive  separation  of 

le  same.     In  six  periods,  which  correspond  to  the  creative  d»ys  of 
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the  Mosaic  cosmogony  and  arp  attached  to  datos  of  Israelitic  his- 
tory, Au^fustine  constructs  his  history  of  tlie  woihi    In  this  process 
he  corabineB  a  depreciatory  estimate  of  the  Roman  world  with  alight 
understanding  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  Grei'ian.     The  decisive 
point  in  this  development  is  fur  him,  also,  the  appearance  of  the 
Saviour,  by  which  not  only  the  redemption  of  those  chosen  by  grace 
is  brought  to  completion,  but  also  their  separation  from  the  children 
of  the  world.    With  this  begins  the  last  world-i)eiioil,  whose  end  will 
be  the  Judgment :  tlieii  after  the  stress  of  conflict  shall  enter  the  Sab- 
Imth,  the  j>eace  of  the  Lord  —  but  peace  only  for  the  elect;  for  those 
not  predestined  to  salvation  will  then  be  completely  sejmrated  from 
the  saints,  and  entirely  given  over  to  the  pain  of  their  unhappiness. 
However  spiritually  sublime   (though   never  without  attendant 
physical  imagery)  the  conception  of  happiness  and  pain  here  pre- 
sented,—  and  this  sublimity  is  especially  noteworthy  in  the  thought 
of  unhappiness  as  a  weakening  of  Being,  due  to  the  lack  of  divine 
^  caunality, — the  dualism  of  the  Good  and  the  Kvil  is  yet  unniistak- 
*^   ably,  for  Augustine,  the  final  issue  of  the  worhVs  history.     The  man 
assailed  by  so  many  powerful  motives  of  thought  has  not  overcome 
the  Manichafifm  of  his  youthful  belief;   he  has  tiiken   it  up  into 
Christian  doctrine.     Among    the    Manichieans   the    antithesis    of 
*   good  and  evil  is  held  to  be  original  and  indelible:  with  Augustine 
I  this  antithesis  is  regarded  as  one  that  has  come  into  being,  and  yet 
4  as  one  that  is  inenulicable.     The  omnipotent,  omniscient,  supremely 
benevolent  God  has  created  a  world  which  is  divided  forever  into 
his  own  realm  and  that  of  Satan. 

7.  Among  the  comi»licuted  problems  and  ideas  of  universal  his- 
torical importance  which  Augustinianism  contains,  there  is  still  one 
to  be  brought  forwanl.  It  lies  in  the  conception  of  btessedness  itself 
in  which  all  motives  of  his  thought  cross.  For,  strongly  as  Augus- 
tine recognised  in  the  will  the  inmost  motive  energy  of  human 
nature,  deeply  as  he  penetrated  the  striving  after  happiness  as  the 
impelling  motive  of  all  psychical  functions,  he  yet  remained  firmly 
convinced  that  the  satisfaction  of  all  this  stress  and  urging  is  to  be 
*^  found  only  in  beholding  divine  truth.  The  highest  good  is  God  ;  but 
God  is  the  truth,  and  one  enjoys  truth  by  beholding  it  and  resting  in 
its  contemplation.  All  urging  of  the  will  is  but  the  path  to  this 
peace  in  which  it  ceases.  The  last  task  of  the  will  is  to  be  silent  in 
the  gracious  working  of  divine  revelation,  —  to  remain  quiet  when 
the  vision  of  truth,  produced  from  above,  comes  over  it. 

Here  are  united  in  common  opposition  to  individualism  of  will, 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  absolute  causality  nf  God,  and  the  contem- 
plative mysticism  of  the  Neo-Platonists.     From  both  sides,  the  same 
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tendency  is  at  work  to  bring  a>>out  the  conception  of  man's  sanctifi- 
cation  as  ;i  working  of  God  in  him,  as  a  becoming  tilli'd  and  illumined 
by  the  highest  truth,  as  a  will-less  contemplation  of  the  one,  infinite 
Being.  Augustine,  indeed,  worked  out  forcibly  the  praetitral  conse- 
quences which  the  working  of  grace  should  have  in  the  earthly  life, — 
I'Uritication  of  i\\M  disposition  and  strictness  in  thu  coiiduLit  of  life. — 
and  just  in  this  is  shown  the  comprehensive  breadth  of  his  personal 
nature  and  his  spiritual  vision.  He  develops  the  vigorous  energy  of 
his  own  coiub;itive  nature  into  an  etliical  do<!trine.  which,  far  re- 
moved from  the  asceticism  of  Neo-Platonism  with  its  wRariness  of 
life,  sets  man  in  the  midst  of  the  world-battle  between  Good  and 
Evil  as  a  brave  fighter  for  the  heavenly  kingdom.  But  the  highest 
reward  which  beckons  this  tighter  for  God  is  yet.  for  Augustine,  not 
the  restless  activity  of  the  will,  but  the  rest  of  contemplation.  For 
the  temporal  /*/<?,  Augustine  demands  the  full  and  never-resting 
exertion  of  the  struggling  and  acting  soul ;  for  eternity  he  ofTers  the 
pro3i>ect  of  the  peace  of  becoming  absorbed  in  divine  truth.  He 
indeed  designates  the  state  of  the  blessed  as  the  highest  of  the 
virtues,  as  love  ^  (cAaW/as),  but  in  the  eternal  blessedness  where  the 
resistance  of  the  world  and  of  the  sinful  will  is  no  longer  to  be  over- 
come, where  love  has  no  longer  any  want  that  must  be  satisfied, 
there  this  love  ia  no  longer  anything  other  than  a  God-intoxicated 
contemplation. 

In  this  duality,  also,  of  the  Augustinian  ethics,  old  and  new  lie 
close  together.  With  the  tense  energy  of  will  which  is  demanded 
for  the  eai'thly  life,  and  with  the  transfer  of  the  ethical  judgment 
BO  as  to  make  it  apply  to  the  inner  disposition,  the  modern  man 
appears ;  but  in  the  conception  of  the  highest  goal  of  life  the  ancient 
ideal  of  intellectual  contemplation  n^ains  the  victory. 

Here  lies  in  Augu.stine's  doctrine  itself  a  contrLLdiction  with  the 
individualism  of  the  will,  here  at  a  decisive  point  an  Aristotelian, 
Neo-Platonic  element  maintains  itself,  and  this  internal  uj)p«sition 
uufolds  itself  iu  the  formation  of  the  problems  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

§  23.   The  Controversy  over  TTniversals. 

JohannM  SarefiberieiiRis,  MHdfofp'nin^  II.  cap.  17  f. 

J.  H.  Lowe,  Der  Kampf  tiofsch^n  Xnvtiiniliiimus  und  Reatismus  im  Mutes' 
€titrTy  sein  UrvprMng  und  tein  reWau/ (I'rague,  1870). 

The  schooling  in  formal  logic  which  the  peoples  that  entered 
upon  the  scientific  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages 

I  In  hia  system  the  three  Christian  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and  love,  are  placed 
above  tbe  practical  aud  diano^tiu  virtues  of  (>reek  etliics. 
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were  obliged  to  undergo,  developed  in  connection  with  the  questioa 
as  to  the  logical  and  metaphysical  significance  of  genera  and  species 
(uHiver$cUia) .  But  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
question  bad  only  the  didactic  value  of  serving  as  a  subject  for 
mental  drills  in  couueutiun  with  which  the  rules  of  concepcioual 
thought^  division,  judgment,  and  inference,  were  impressed  for  cen- 
turies upon  ever  new  and  increasing  tlirongs  of  scholars.  On  the 
contrary,  the  tenacity  with  which  the  science  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  it  is  significant  that  this  occurred  indejHindently  in  the  Orient 
as  well  as  in  the  Occident — held  fast  to  the  elaboration  of  tliis 
problem  in  endless  discussions,  is  rather  in  itself  a  proof  that  in  this 
question  a  very  real  and  very  difficult  problem  lies  before  us. 

In  fact,  when  Scholasticism,  in  its  timorous  b**ginning8,  made  the' 
passage  in  Porphyry's  Introduction  *  to  the  Categories  of  Aristotle 
which  formulated  this  problem,  the  starting-point  of  its  own  first 
attempts  at  thought,  it  hit  with  instinctive  sagacity  upon  precisely 
the  same  problem  which  had  formed  the  centre  of  interest  during 
the  great  period  of  Greek  philosophy.     After  Socrates  had  assigned 
to  science  the  task  of  thinking  the  world  in  conceptions,  the  ques- 
tion how  the  class-conoepts,  or  generic  conceptions,  are  related  to 
reality,  became,  for  the  first  time,  a  chief  motive  of  philosophy.     It      i 
produced  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas  and  the  Aristotelian  logic;^| 
and  if  the  latter  had  as  its  essential  content  (cf.  §  12)  the  doctrine      i 
of  the    forms  in  which  the  particular  is  dependent  U]>on  the  uni- 
versal, it  is  easy  to  understand  that  even  from  so  scauty  remains*^! 
and  fragments  of  this  doctrine  as  were  at  the  service  of  the  earliest^* 
Middle  Ages,  the  same  problem  must  arise  with  all  its  power  for  the 
new  racp  also.     Ami  it  is  likewise  easy  to  understand  that  the  old 
eniijmatio   questiou  worked  upon  the  naive  minds   of  the  Middle 
Ages,  uutrained  in  tliought,  m  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  it 
worked  upon  the  Greeks,     In  fact,  the  delight  in  logical  dispute,  as 
this  developed  after  the  eleventh  century  at  the  schools  of  Paris, 
finds  its  counterpart  as  a  social   phenomenon  only  in  the  debates  of 
the  philosophers  at  Athens,  and  in  these  latter,  too,  as  numeroua 
anectlotes  prove,  the  question  as  to  the  reality  of  imiversals,  which 
was  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  played  a  leading  part. 

Nevertheless  the  problem  was  renewed  under  conditions  that 
were  essentially  less  favourable.  When  this  question  emerged  for 
the  Greeks,  they  possessed  a  wealth  of  proper  scientific  experiencs 
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>  The  formulation  of  the  problem  In  the  traiiaUtton  of  Boethiua  is  aa  fnUows; 
'*.  .  .  (if  ijtnprihnn  tt  tptcithua  —  aite  auhidataiU  nivf  in  aulis  nudia  inUUeciibj 
ponita  Hint,  sive  xubnist^ntia  corporalia  an   inrnri'iir<tlta,  et  utrwn  Meparota 
sefmt>ilH*ua  an  in  tensibilibtis  potUa  et  driM  htec  conauUntia.  . .  ." 
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and  a  store  of  real  information  aiid  knowledge,  which,  if  uot  always, 
yet  for  the  most  part  and  on  the  whole,  prevented  them  from  mak- 
ing their  discussion  solely  a  game  with  the  abstractiuns  of  formal 
logic.  But  mediseval  science,  especially  in  its  begimiings,  lacked 
just  this  counterpoise,  and  on  this  account  was  obliged  tu  move  so 
long  in  a  circle  with  the  attempt  to  construct  its  metaphysics  out 
of  purely  logical  considerations. 

That  the  Middle  Ages,  in  their  turn,  engaged  and  persisted  so 
pertinaciously  lu  this  controversy  which  had  previously  been  waged 
principally  between  Plat*^  and  the  Cynics,  and  afterward  between 
the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Stoa,  was  not  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  defective  cliaracter  of  their  tradi- 
tions the  thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages  knew  as  good  as  nothing  of 
those  earlier  debates;  it  had  yet  a  deej)er  ground.  The  feeling  of 
the  peculiar,  intrinsic  worth  of  personality,  which  had  gained  so 
powerful  expression  in  Christianity  and  especially  in  the  Aiigustin- 
ian  doctrine,  found  the  liveliest  echo  and  the  strongest  sympathy 
among  precisely  those  tribes  which  were  called  to  become  the  new 
bearers  of  divilisation ;  and  in  the  hearts  of  these  same  peoples 
surged  also  the  youthful  dnlij^^ht  iii  richly  coloured  reality,  in  the 
living,  particular  appearance.  But  with  the  Church  doctrine  they 
received  a  philosophy  which,  with  the  measured  calm  of  Greek 
thought,  conceived  the  essential  nature  of  things  to  lie  in  universal 
cotmeotions,  a  metaphysics  which  identified  the  stages  of  logical 
universality  with  intensities  of  Being  of  varying  worths.  In  this 
lay  an  inconsistency  which  covertly  asserted  itself,  even  in  Augus- 
tinianism,  and  became  a  constant  stimulus  for  philosophical  reflrc- 
tion. 

1.  The  question  as  to  the  individual's  ground  of  Being  or  exis- 
tence, from  which  mediaeval  thought  never  became  free,  was  the 
more  natural  for  it  just  at  its  beginning  in  proportion  as  the  Neo- 
Platonic  metaphysics  still  uiaintaitted  itself  under  the  veil  of  a 
Christian  mysticism.  Nothing  could  be  more  adapted  to  call  out 
the  contradiction  of  a  natural  individualism  than  the  high  degree 
of  consistency  with  which  Scotns  Erigena  ciirried  through  the  funda- 
mental thoughts  of  the  Neo-Flatonic  Realism,  Perhaps  no  philoso- 
pher has  expressed  more  clearly  and  frankly  than  he  the  final 
consequences  of  the  meta])hysios  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Soeratic-Platonic  principle  that  the  truth,  and  therefore  also  Being, 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  universal,  identifies  the  stages  of  universality 
with  those  of  the  intensity  and  priority  of  Being.  The  universal 
(the  class-concept  or  logical  genus)  appears  here  as  the  essential  and 
original  reality,  which //rorfucctf/rom  iUdf  and  corUaiixa  within  itseif 
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Uie  particular  (the   epecies  and   ultimately  the   individual).     The 
universals  are,  therefore,  not  only  substances  (res;  hence  the 
'*  Realism''),  but,  as  contrasted  with  tlie  cori^real  individual  thiii^j 
they  are  the  more  primitive,  the  producing  and  determining  &ul>>| 
stances;  they  are  the  mure  Real  substances,  and  they  are  the  morn 
Heal  ift  proffOiiion  as  tfiey  are  the  more  univeriKU.     In  this  conception,  | 
therefore,   the   lugioal   relations   of  concepts   immediately    become 
metaphysical    rehttions;  formal  arrangement  contains  real   si^iti- 
conce.     Ix)gical  subordination  becomes  changed  into  a  prt>duetiou 
and  inclusion  of  the  particular  by  the  general ;  logical  partition  and 
determination  become  transformed  into  a  caiisal  process  by  mean* 
of  which  the  universal   takes  on  form  and  unfolds  itself   in  the, 
particular. 

The  pyramid  of  concepts,  thus  raised  to  a  metaphysical  signift-^ 
cance,  culminates  in  the  concept  of  the  deity  as  the  most  uoiversai. 
But  the  last  product  of  abstraction,  the  absolutely  universal,  is  that 
which  has  no  determinations  (cf.  p,  2r>0).  Hence  this  doctrine 
becomes  identical  with  the  old  "negative  theology-,"  according  to 
which  we  can  predicate  of  God  only  wliat  he  is  not;'  and  yet  hera^J 
too,  this  highest  Being  is  designated,  quite  in  ai'cord  with  th«J 
thou^'ht  of  Plotiuus,  as  the  *'  uncreated,  but  self-creating  Nature," 
For  tiiis  most  universal  Being  produces  out  of  itself  all  things;*! 
these,  therefore,  contain  nothing  else  than  its  manifciitationH,  and 
are  related  to  it  as  particular  specimens  or  instances  are  to  the 
class;  they  are  in  it  and  exist  only  as  its  modes  of  appearance. 
The  result  of  these  presup[»ositions  is  thus  a  logical  punUteiam:  all 
things  of  the  world  are  "  theophanies  " ;  the  world  is  God  developed 
into  the  particular,  proceeding  out  of  himself  to  take  on  a  definite^H 
form  (r/etia  expliciftis),  God  and  the  world  are  one.  The  sameV 
"Nature"  (i^votc)  is,'as  creative  unity,  God,  and  as  created  plurality, 
the  world. 

The  process  of  unfolding  (egressHs)  proceeds  in  the  graded  scale 
of  logical  univers;ility.     Out  of  (rod  comes  at  first  the  intelligible^! 
world  as  "the  Nature  which  is  created  and  itself  creates,"  the  realm^^ 
of  universals,  of  Ideas  which  (as  vol  in  the  sense  of  Plotinns)  form 
the  working  forces   in   the   sensuous   world   of   phenomena.     The 
Ideaa  are  built  up  an  a  heavenly  hierarchif  actiording  to  their  various 
grades  of  universality,  and  therefore  also  of  intensity  of  Being,  an 
in  connection  with  this  thought  Christian  Mysticism  constructs 


'  In  earning  out  this  Thilonic  lliouxlil  (cf.  p.  237 \  the  Churi'h  Fathers  h 
tdready  employed  a  course  of  ihought  which  p[xN^(>edc  by  succcssire  abslraclion 
to  the  concept  of  Qvd  as  the  undetermined.     Cf.,  e.p.,  Clement  Alex.  f^vm. 
V.  U  (089). 
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doctrine  of  angels  after  a  Neo-Platonic  pattern.  But  in  every  case 
beneath  tlie  mythical  coveriiij,'  the  important  thou^Oit  is  really 
active,  that  real  dependence  in>n.sists  in  logieal  tlepcndcmce ;  the 
logieal  cotiseqiience,  by  which  the  particular  follows  from  the 
general,  is  spuriously  substituted  for  the  causal  relation. 

Hence,  then,  even  iu  the  world  of  the  senses,  it  is  only  the  uni- 
versal that  is  properly  active  and  efficient :  corporeal  thirit^,  as  a 
wholp.  form  the  **  Nature  which  is  created  and  does  not  itself 
create.'"  In  this  world  the  individual  thiuj^  is  not  as  such  active; 
it  is  rather  active  accortiing  to  the  proportion  of  imiversal  attri- 
butes which  attain  manifestation  iu  it.  The  individual  thing  of 
sense,  accordingly,  possesses  tlie  least  force  of  Being,  the  weakest 
and  completely  dei^endent  sficcics  of  reality:  the  Neo-riatonio 
Idealism  is  maintained  by  i^cotus  Erigeiia  in  full. 

To  the  stages  of  unfolding  corresjionds  in  a  reverse  order  the 
return  of  all  things  into  God  irpgre»vns)j  the  resolution  of  the 
world  of  individual  forms  into  the  eternal  primitive  Being,  the  dei- 
fication of  the  world.  So  thought,  as  the  final  goal  of  all  genera- 
tion and  changCt  as  the  extinction  of  all  that  is  particular,  God  is 
designated  as  **  the  Nature  which  ueithpr  is  created  nor  creates": 
it  is  the  ideal  of  motionless  unity,  of  absolute  rest  at  the  end  of  the 
world-process.  All  theophanies  are  destined  to  return  into  the 
unity  of  the  divine  AU-Being,^  ^  tliut  unity  which  knows  no  dis- 
tinctions. Thus,  even  iu  the  final  destiny  of  things,  the  superior 
reality  of  the  universal,  which  swallows  up  all  that  is  particular, 
preserves  itself. 

2.  As  in  antiquity  (cf.  §  11,  5),  so  here,  in  consequence  of  the 
eflfort  to  assure  truth  and  reality  to  universals,  the  peculiar  thought 
of  a  graded  scale  of  Being  apj)ears.  Some  tilings  (universals),  is 
the  doctrine,  are  more  than  others  (particulars).  **  Being''  is  looked 
upon  as,  like  other  qualities,  (%ipable  of  comparison,  of  increase  and 
diminution  ;  it  belongs  to  some  things  more  than  to  others.  So  it 
became  the  custom  to  think  tliat  the  concept  of  Being  (e»«e,  pxistere.) 
has  a  relation  to  that  which  w  {essentia)^  and  a  relation  of  different 
degrees  of  intensity,  just  Jis  other  marks  and  qualities  are  related 
to  the  objects  in  which  they  are  formed.  As  a  thing  possesses  more 
or  less  extension,  force,  permanence,  so  it  has  also  more  or  less 
"  Being  " ;  and  as  it  can  receive  or  lose  other  qualities,  so  it  can 
receive  or  lose  that  of  Being.  This  line  of  thought,  peculiar  to 
Realism,  must  be  kept  in  tnind  to  understand  a  great  number  of  the 


'  It  need  only  be  hriofly  mentionod  that  tbis  ••division  of  Nature*'  obviously 
r«cail8  Ihe  Arislotelian  dtBtinction  of  the  unmoved  mover,  the  moved  mover, 
and  that  which  neither  moves  nor  is  moved.     Cf.  §  13,  6. 
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metaphysical  theories  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  explains,  in  the  first 
plaoe,  the  most  important  doctrine  which  Realism  produ<.*ed,  thai| 
ontological  anjumeiit  for  the  existence  of  God  which  Ana^m  of  Can- 
terbury brought  forward. 

The  more  universality,  the  more  Reality.  From  this  it  follows! 
that  if  God  is  the  most  universal  being,  he  is  also  the  most  Real; 
if  he  is  the  absolvitely  universal  being,  he  is  also  the  alisolutely  Real 
being,  «ris  rtaHssimum,  He  has,  therefore,  according  to  the  ooncep*] 
tion  of  him,  not  only  the  comparatively  greatest  Reality,  but  also 
absolute  Reality ;  that  is,  a  Reality  than  which  a  greater  and  higher 
cannot  be  thought. 

Rut  through  the  whole  development  which  this  line  of  thought 
had  already  taken  in  antiquity,  we  find  that  the  wortli-predicato  of 
perfection  was  inseparably  fused  with  the  conception  of  Being,. 
The  degrees  of  Reiug  are  those  of  perfection;  the  more  anything] 
w,  the  more  perfect  it  is,  and,  vice  versa,  the  more  perfect  anything i 
is,  tlie  more  it  »«.*  The  conception  of  the  highest  Being  is,  there- 
fore, also  that  of  an  absolute  perfection;  tlxat  is,  of  a  perfection  such, 
that  it  cannot  be  thought  higher  and  greater :  en«  perfeciisaimum. 

In  accordance  with  those  presuppositions,  Anselm  is  perfectly 
correct  in  his  conclusion  that,  from  the  mere  conception  of  God  as 
most  perfect  and  most  real  Being,  it  must  be  possible  to  infer  his 
existence.  But  to  do  this  ho  attempts  various  modes  of  proof.  In 
his  Monologiinn  he  follows  the  old  cosmologioal  argument  that 
because  there  is  Being  at  all,  a  highest  and  absolute  Being  mustj 
be  assumed  from  which  all  else  that  exists  has  its  Being,  and  which 
itself  exists  only  fn)m  itself,  according  to  its  own  essential  nature 
(amnios).  Whereas  every  individual  existent  entity  can  be  also 
thought  as  non-existent,  and  therefore  owes  the  reality  of  its  essenoe^^ 
not  to  itself,  but  to  auotlier  (tlm  Alhsolute),  the  most  ])erfect  Being^f 
can  Iw  thought  only  as  being  or  existent,  and  exists  accordingly 
only  hy  virtue  of  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature.  God's  essence 
(and  only  God*s)  involves  his  existence.  The  nerve  of  this  argu- 
ment is  thus  ultimately  the  Eleatic  basal  thought,  tariv  ctmi.  Being 
is,  aud  cannot  be  thought  otherwise  than  as  being  or  existing. 

Anselm,  however,  involved  this  same  thought  in  a  peculiar  com- 
plication, while  he  intended  to  simplify  it  and  render  it  independent 
in  itself.  In  the  7^osk*gium  he  entered  upon  the  ontological  argu- 
ment, properly  so  called,  which  maintains  that  without  any  reference 
to  the  Being  of  other  things,  the  mere  conception  of  the  most  per- 

1  A  prinrlph'  which  Uoa  at  thu  basis  of  Augustine's  theodicy,  in  so  far  ma  with 
both  the  (>xiAtent  is  held  to  be  #o  ip$o  good,  aud  the  evil,  on  the  contrary,  as  nol 
truly  exiatenu 
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feet  Being  involves  its  Reality.  Inasmuch  as  this  conception  is 
thought,  it  possesses  psychical  reality  ;  the  most  perfect  being  is  as 
a  content  in  consciousness  {esee  in  inielkctu).  But  if  it  existed 
only  as  a  content  in  consciousness,  and  not  also  in  metaphysical 
reality  (es«e  etiam  in  re),  a  still  more  perfect  Wing  could  evirlently 
be  thought,  which  should  possess  not  only  psychical,  but  also  metar 
physical  reality  ;  and  thus  the  former  would  not  bo  the  most  jjert'ect 
being  possible.  It  belongs,  accordingly,  to  the  conception  of  the 
most  perfect  being  {^tto  majus  cogitari  non  potest)  that  it  possesses 
not  only  reality  in  thought,  but  also  absolute  reality. 

It  is  obvious  that  Anselm  in  this  formulation  was  not  fortunate 
in  his  shift,  and  that  what  hovered  before  him  attaiued  in  tliis 
proof  but  a  very  awkward  expression.  For  it  takes  little  acutenesa 
to  see  that  Anselm  proved  only  tliat  if  God  is  thought  (as  most 
perfect  being),  he  must  be  thought  also  necessarily  as  being  or 
existent,  and  cannot  be  thought  as  non-existent.  But  the  ontologi- 
caI  argument  of  the  ProHloghnii  did  not  show  even  in  the  remotest 
degree  that  God,  i.e.  that  a  most  perfect  being,  must  be  tliought. 
The  necessity  for  this  stood  fast  for  Anselm  personally,  not  only 
because  of  the  conviction  of  his  faith,  but  also  by  the  cosmological 
argumentation  of  the  Monologium.  When  he  believed  that  he 
could  dispense  with  this  presupf^K>sition  and  with  the  help  of  the 
mere  conception  of  God  arrive  at  the  proof  of  bis  existence,  he 
exemplified  in  typical  manner  the  funilamental  idea  of  Realism, 
which  ascribe  to  conceptions  without  any  regard  to  their  genesis 
and  basis  in  the  human  mind,  the  character  of  truth,  i.e.  of 
Reality.  It  was  on  this  ground  alone  that  he  could  attempt  to 
reason  from  the  psychical  to  the  metaphysical  reality  of  the  concep- 
tion of  God. 

The  iKjlemic  of  CktuniiOj  therefore,  in  a  certain  respect  hit  the 
vulnerable  point.  He  argued  tliat  according  to  the  methods  of 
Anselm,  in  quite  the  same  manner  the  reality  of  any  idea  whatever, 
e.ff.  that  of  an  island,  if  the  mark  of  (>erfectiou  were  only  included 
within  it,  might  lie  proved.  For  tlie  most  perfect  island,  if  it  were 
not  really  in  existence,  would  evidently  be  surpassed  in  perfection 
by  the  real  island,  which  should  possess  the  same  other  marks;  the 
former  would  l>e  inferior  to  the  latter  in  the  attribute  of  Being. 
But  instead  of  showing  in  his  rejoinder,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  conception  of  a  perfect  island  is  a  completely  unnec- 
essary arbitrary  fiction,  or  that  this  conception  contains  an  inner 
contradiction,  while  the  conception  of  the  most  real  being  is  neces- 
sary and  not  contradictory,  Anselm  expatiates  further  upon  his 
argument,  that  if  the  must  perfect  being  is  in  the  intellect,  it  must 
be  also  t»  re. 
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However  slight  the  cogency  of  this  attempted  proof  remains  for 
him  wlio  docs  not,  as  Anselm  does  without  acknowledging  it,  regard 
the  conception  of  an  absolute  Being  as  a  necessity  of  thought,  the 
ontological  argument  is  yet  valuable  as  the  characteristic  feature  of 
medioBval  Itealism,  of  which  it  forms  the  must  consistent  expression. 
For  the  thought  that  tlie  highest  being  owes  its  reality  only  to  its., 
own  essential  nature,  and  that  therefore  this  reality  must  be  cajMblsJ 
of  being  proved  from  its  conception  alone,  is  the  natural  conclusi(iiifl 
of  a  doctrine  which  traces  the  Being  of  things  of  perception  hack  toj 
a  participation  in  conceptions,  and  again   within  the    conception9>i 
themselves  sets  up  a  gradt^d  scale  of  reality,  employing  the  degrea 
of  universality  as  the  standard. 

3.  When  now  the  question  arose  as  to  the  kind  of  reality  whiok^ 
belongs  to  universals,  and  as  to  their  relation  to  the   individtul 
things  known  to  the  senses,  niediteval  Kealism  found  itself  involved^ 
in  difl^ciiHips  quite  similar  to  those  wliich  hiul  faced  the  PlatonisS 
Realism.    The  thought  of  a  second,  higher,  immaterial  world,  wliich 
at  that  former  period  ha<l  to  be  born,  was  now  indeed  received  as  a^ 
complete  and  almost  self-evident  doctrine,  and  the  religiously  di»-^| 
posed  thinking  could  be  only  sympathetic  in  its  attitude  toward  the 
^eo-Platonic  conception  of  the  Ideas  as  contents  of  the  divine  mind. 
Following  the  pattern  of  the  Plutonio  Timajus,  whose  mythical  inod< 
of  presentation   was    favourable   to   this    conception,    Bernard  oj 
Chartres  sketched    an    imaginative    cosmogonic   work   of   fantasti< 
groteaqueneas,  and  we  tind  with  his  brother  Theodoric,  attempts,  sug^j 
gested  by  the  same  source,  to  construct  a  symbolism  of  numl)er7*J 
which  undertook  not  only,  as  wavS  done  in  other  instances,  to  develo] 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  but  also  to  develop  further  fundamental 
metiphysical  conceptions  out  of  the  elements  of  unity,  likeness,  andj 
unlikeness.' 

In  addition  to  this  question  concerning  the  archetypal  reality 
the  Ideas  in  the  mind  of  God,  the  question  is  also,  what  signiticani 
is  to  be  concetled  to  them  in  the  created  world.     Extreme  Kealismi 
as  it  had  been  maintained  at  the  outset  by  WiUiam  of  CTiumpeaii^j 
taught  the  fnll  substantiality  of  the  class-concept  in  tliis  worhi  also;i 
the  universal  is   present  in  all  its   individuals   as   the  undivided 
essence,  everywhere  identical  with   itself.      The  class  accordingly^ 
appears  as  the  unitary  substance,  and  the  specific  marks  of  the  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  it  appear  as  the  accidents  of  this  sul)stanc( 
It  was  Abelard's  objection  that  according  to  this  theory  mutually 
contradictory  accidents  would  have  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  sub- 
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atance»  which  first  forced  the  defender  of  Realiam  to  pive  up  this 
extreme  position  and  restrict  himself  to  the  defence  of  the  proposi- 
tion, that  the  class  exists  in  tlie  individuals,  individualiter;^  i.e. 
that  its  universal,  identical  essence  clothes  itself  in  each  particular 
example  in  a  particular  substantial  Form.  This  view  was  in  touch 
with  the  conception  of  the  Neo-Plattinists,  which  had  been  main- 
tained by  Boiithius  and  Augustine  and  also  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  literature  of  the  intervening  period,  and  its  exposition  moves 
readily  in  the  Aristotelian  terminolojfy,  acoording  to  which  the 
universal  api)ear8  as  the  mure  iiideterniiiiate  pusaibility  which 
realises  itself  in  individuals  by  means  of  their  peculiar  Forms. 
The  conception  is  tht-n  no  longer  substance  in  the  proper  sense,  but 
the  common  substratum  which  takes  on  different  forms  in  individ- 
ual instantres. 

Walter  of  Mortngne  sought  to  remove  the  difficulty  in  another 
way,  by  designating  the  individualising  of  the  classes  or  genera  to 
species,  and  of  the  sjjecies  to  individual  things,  as  the  entering  of 
the  substratum  into  different  states  (j«/a/u»),  and  yet  regarding 
these  states  as  realiter  specialising  determinations  of  the  universid. 

lu  both  these  lines  of  thought,  however,  Kealism  was  only  with 
difficulty  held  back  from  a  final  consequence  which  at  the  first  lay 
in  nowise  within  the  purpose  of  its  orthodox  supporters.  The  re- 
lation of  the  universal  to  the  particular  might  be  reganled  as  the 
self-realising  of  the  substratum  into  individual  Forms,  or  as  its 
specialisation  into  individual  states,  — in  either  case  one  came  ulti- 
mately in  the  ascending  line  of  abstract  conceptions  to  the  idea  of 
the  ens  generaJiasimum.  whose  self-realisations,  or  whose  modified 

tea,  formed  in  descending  line  the  genera,  si>ecies,  and  individuals, 
1«.  to  the  doctrine  that  in  all  phenomena  of  the  world  only  the  one 
divine  substance  is  to  be  seen.     Pantheism  inhered  in  the  blood  of 

'Alism    by  reason   of   its   Neo-Platonic  dosc<uit  and   was  always 

aking  its  api)earance  here  and  there ;  and  opponents  like  Abelard 
did  not  fail  to  ciist  this  consefjuence  in  the  face  of  UeuUsm. 

Meanwhile  realistic  pantheism  did  not  come  to  be  expressly 
maintiined  in  this  period;  vn  the  other  hand,  Kealism  in  its  theory  , 
of  universals  found  an  instrument  for  establishing  some  of  the 
fnudamentid  dogmas,  aiul  therefore  rejoiced  in  the  approbation  of  ' 
the  Church.  The  assumption  of  a  substantial  reality  of  the  logi- 
c:d  genera  not  only  seeTned  to  make  possible  a  rational  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  also,  as  was  shown  by 
Aoselm  and  Odo  (Odardus)  of  Cambrey,  proved   to  be  a  fit  phil- 

'  For  tbe  re&dini?  *'  iiiilifTerenter,**  of.  Ldwe,  up.  ciL^  40  ff.,  &n(i  CI.  Ilauiukbi, 
Arth.  f.  GeMh.  iL  Fh.,  X.  257. 
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osophical  basifl  for  the  doctrines  of  inherited  sin  and  Ticarious 
satisfaction. 

4.  On  the  same  grounds^  we  find  at  first  the  reverse  lot  befaUing 
Niyminalism^  wbieh  during  this  period  remained  more  repressed  and 
stifled.  Its  beginnings '  were  harmless  enough.  It  grew  out  of  the 
fragments  of  Aristotelian  logic,  in  particular  out  of  the  treatise  De 
CategoHis.  In  this  the  individual  things  of  experience  were  desig- 
nated as  the  true  '*  first**  substances,  and  here  the  logico-grammatical 
rule  was  propounded  that  ''  substance "  could  not  be  predicate  in 
a  judgment:  r&t  non  predicatur.  Since  now  the  logical  siguiticfLuce 
of  univeraals  is  essentially  that  of  affording  the  predicates  in  the 
judgment,  (and  in  the  syllogism),  it  seemed  to  follow  —  this  the 
commentary  Super  Porjihyrium  had  already  taught  —  tFiat  uuiver- 
sals  could  nnt  be  substances. 

What  are  they,  then  ?  It  could  be  read  in  Marcianus  Capella  that 
a  universal  was  the  comprehension  of  many  particularities  by  one 
name  {yiomen),  by  the  same  word  (vox);  but  a  word,  Boethius  ftad 
detiticd  as  a  "motion  of  the  air  produced  by  tlie  tongue."  With 
this  all  elements  of  the  thesis  of  extreme  Nominalism  were  given: 
universals  are  nothing  but  collective  names,  common  designations 
for  (iifferent  things,  sounds  {Jtatua  vocijt)^  which  serve  as  signs  for  a 
multiplicity  of  sulwtances  or  their  accidents. 

In  what  decree  the  thus  formulated  Nominalism,  which  in  this 
extreme  form  must  have  ignored  even  the  real  occasions  for  such 
collective  names,  was  actually  propounded  and  defended  during  that 
period '  can  no  longer  be  determined.'  Hut  the  metaphysial  of  indi- 
vidualism  which  corresjwnds  to  such  a  theory  of  knowledge*  meets  us 
clearly  and  firmly  with  the  claim  that  only  individiuil  tilings  are  to 
be  regarded  as  substances,  as  truly  real.  This  was  doubtless  most 
sharply  expressed  by  EosceUinu^j  when  he  presented  it  in  a  two- 
fold a.si)ect :  as  the  comprehension  of  many  individuals  tinder  the 
same  name  is  only  a  human  designation,  so,  too,  the  distinguishing 
of  parts  in  individual  substances  is  only  an  analysis  for  humaafl 
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thoupfht  and  communication 
and  that  alone 


the  truly  real  is  the  individual  thing. 


'  Cf.  C.  S.  Barach,  Zur  Geschi<:hte  drs  Xominaiutmus  ror  Hoac^lUn  (Vienna, 

1866).  H 

'  Ii  ts  certain  that  this  did  not  as  yet  occur  in  the  hcglnninca  of  NonitnalismS 
(wit.h  Eric  of  Auierre,  with  th^  amhor  of  the  commentary  Suprr  PnrphyriumJ^ 
elc),  for  with  these  writ-ers  we  find  at  tlie  Hanie  ilrnc  the  exprejision  of  Ho^thina 
that  genus  is  subftantinlin  $imiUtudo  ex  divfrgitt  ttpfcieftun  in  cogitatione  colUcta* 

■  John  of  Salisbury  sayB  (Po/irr.  Vtl.  12  ;  cf.  Metfil.  II.  17)  that  this  opiiuc 
vanlslied  again  with  its  author  Iloscellinufi. 

*  Ilie  example  of  the  house  and  it«  wall,  which,  accordinc  to  Abelarrl  {{ht9t\^^ 
Infd.  -171),  he  employed  in  tliia  connection,  wan  ceriatnly  the  moBt  unfortuni 
that  could  be  thotight  of.    lluw  Inferior  such  couttiderationt;  are  tu  the 
nings  of  Greek  thought! 
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The  individual,  however,  is  that  wliich  is  given  in  the  world  of 
sensible  reality :  hence  for  this  metaphysics,  knowledge  consists 
only  in  the  experience  of  the  senses.  That  this  seimualitim  appeared 
in  the  train  of  Nominalism,  that  there  were  men  whu  allowed  their 
thioking  to  go  on  entirely  in  corporeal  images,  we  are  assured,  not 
only  by  Ansehn,  but  alsn  hy  Abe  lard :  but  who  these  men  were 
and  how  they  carried  out  tluir  theory  we  do  not  learn. 

This  doctrine  became  momeutoos  through  its  application  to  theo- 
logical questions  by  Berengar  of  Tours  and  Roscellinus.  The  one 
cf»ntested,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  the  possibility  of  the 
tninsmutation  of  the  substance  while  the  former  accidents  were 
retained ;  the  second  reached  the  consequence  that  the  three  persons 
of  the  divine  Trinity  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  three  different 
substances,  agreeing  only  in  certain  qualities  and  workings  (tri- 
thei»;m). 

5.  In  the  literary  development  of  these  antitheses  Kealism  passed 
current  as  Platonic,  Nominalism  as  Aristotelian.  The  latter  desig* 
nation  was  evidently  much  more  distorted  than  tlie  former,  but 
when  we  consider  the  defective  nature  of  the  transmitted  material, 
we  can  understand  that  the  mediating  tendencies  which  thrust 
themselves  in  between  Realism  and  Nominalism  introduced  them- 
selves with  the  endeavour  to  harmonise  the  two  great  thinkers  of 
antiquity.  Of  such  attempts,  two  are  chiefly  worthy  of  mention : 
from  the  party  of  Realism  the  so-called  Indiiferentism,  from  that  of 
Nominalism  the  doctrine  of  Abelard. 

As  soon  as  Realism  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  concepts  (the  Platonic  ;(oipur^of)  and  supported 
only  the  " xtniversalia  in  re^^  the  tendency  asserted  itself  to  con- 
ceive of  the  different  stages  of  universality  as  the  real  stjites  of  one 
and  the  same  substratum.  One  and  the  same  absolute  reality  is,  in 
its  different  '*  statns^''^  animate  being,  man,  Greek,  Socrates.  As  the 
substratum  of  these  states  the  modenite  Realists  regarded  the  uni- 
versal, and  ultimately  the  enn  nudUsiniain :  it  was  therefore  a 
significant  concession  to  Nominalism  when  others  made  the  indi- 
vidual the  supporter  of  these  states.  The  truly  existent,  these 
latter  thinkers  conceded,  is  the  individual  thing,  but  the  individual 
thing  supjx>rts  within  itself  as  essential  detenninatious  of  its  own 
nature  certain  qualities  and  groups  of  qualities  which  it  has  in 
common  with  others.  This  real  similarity  {conximilitudo)  is  the 
indifferent  ("not  different ")  element  in  all  these  individuals,  and 
thus  the  genus  is  present  in  its  species,  the  species  in  its  indi- 
vidual examples,  ivdiffereiUer.  Adelard  of  Bath  appears  as  the 
chief  supporter  of   this  line  of  thou.^ht,  yet  it  must  have    had   a 
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wider  extension,  perhaps  with  a  somewhat  stronger  nomiiialistio 
aooent.* 

6.    But  it  was  Abelartl  •  with  his  all-sided  activity  who  formed 

^  the  vigorous  centre  in  the  controversy  over  universals.     The  pupil 
and  at  the   same   time   the   opponent  both  of  Koscellinus  and  of 
William  of  Champeaux,  he  fought  Nominalism  and  Kealism  each  ^1 
by    means   ot  tlie  other^  and   since  he   takes   the    weapons  of    his  V 
polemic  now  from  the  one  side  now  from  the  other,  it  could  not  fail 
to  result  that  his  position  should  be  interpreted  and  judged  oppo- 
sitely.*     And  yet  the  outlines  of  this  position  are  clear  aiid  dis-  ^ 
tinct  before  us.     In  his  polemic  against  all  kinds  of  Realism,  the  ^| 
thought    that    the  logical    consequence    of   Kealism   is   pantheism 
returns  so  frequently  and  energetically  that  wo  must  see  in  it,  not 
merely  a  convenient  weapon  for  use  in  the  ecclesiastical  conditions 
then  prevailing,  but  rather  the  expression  of  an  indiWdualistic  con- 
viction easy  to  understand  in  the  case  of  a  personality  so  energetic, 
self-conscious,  and  proudly  self-reliant.     But  this  individuality  had 
at  the   same  time  its  inmost  essence  in  clear,   sharp,   intellectual 
activity,  in  genuine  French  rationality.     Hence  its  no  less  powerful 
opposition  against  the  scnsualistio  tendencies  of  Nominalism. 

Universals,  Abelard  teaches,  cannot  be  things,  but  just  as  little 

^  can  they  be  mere  words.  The  word  {vox)  as  a  complex  of  soiinds, 
is  indeed  something  singular;  it  can  ai^quire  universal  meaning  only 
mediately,  by  becoming  a  predicate  (sermo).  Such  an  employment 
of  a  word  for  a  predicate  is  possible  only  through  conceptional 
thought  ^conceptus)^  which,  by  comparing  the  contents  of  percep-  h 
tion,  gains  that  whirh  is  by  its  nature  atiapted  to  become  a  predicate  | 
(^liod  de  pluribus  natum  eM  prctdicari)  *     The  universal  is  then  the 

V  conceptual  predicate  {Sermonimn)^  or  the  concept  itself  (Conceptual- 
ism).^  Hut  if  the  universal  as  such  gains  its  existence  iirst  in 
thought  and  judgment,  and  in  the  predicate  whicli  is  possible  only 
by  this  means,  and  exists  only  there,  it  is  not  therefore  entirely 
without  relations  to  absolute  reality.  Universals  could  not  be  the 
indispensable  forms  of  all  knowledge,  as  they  in  fact  actually  are, 
if  there  were   not   something   in  the   nature  of   things  which  we 


>  According  to  the  statements  in  the  treatise  D^  Generibua  9t  Speciebwi  and 
the  cnmmuniimCinnH  i>f  Ahelunl  in  hi»  gloss  on  Tsouof^n.  It  aeems,  too,  that  Wil- 
liam of  Cliaiitpeiiux  inclined  toward  Indtfferenlisni  at  the  last. 

■■'  Ct.  i^.  M.  Deutsoli.  Petfr  Abarlardt  «i»  kritischer  Theotog.  de$  no^/Un 
Jahrhund^ts  (U-ips.  188.1). 

'  Thu^  Kitter  inake.s  him  a  Kealiftt ;  Haur6au,  a  Nominalist 

*  Cf.  Arist.  Dt'  InUrpr.  7,  17  a  30. 

^  IL  KtHMUH  that  AlM-lard  at  iliflereiit  times  t*tnphaau)ed  sometlmM  the  one 
alternative,  sometiniPB  the  other,  and  pi^rhapn  hiH  flchr>ol  also  developed  diOer- 
ently  in  uccorUanue  with  these  two  lines  of  thought. 


Cbjlp.  1,  §  23.]  CantTOverty  over  UniveraaU  :  Abelard. 
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apprehend  and  predicate  in  these  univeraals.  This  something  is  the 
likeness  or  similarity  {coitformitax)  uf  tlie  essential  characteristics 
of  individual  substances.*  Nut  h.s  numerical  or  uubstautial  identity, 
but  as  a  multiplicity  with  like  qualities,  does  the  universal 
exist  in  Nature,  and  it  becomes  a  unitary  concept  which  makes 
predication  |)ossible,  only  when  it  has  been  apprehended  and  con- 
ceived by  humau  tliought.  Even  Abelard,  however,  explains  this 
likeness  of  character  in  a  multiplicity  of  individuals  upon  the 
hyi-MJtbesis  that  God  created  tlie  world  according  to  archetypes  which 
he  carried  in  his  mind  {noytf).  Thus,  according  to  his  view,  the 
universals  exist  firstly,  before  the  things,  as  conceptus  meiUis  in  God  ; 
secondly,  in  the  thiiiySf  as  likeness  uf  the  essential  characteristics  of 
individuals;  thirdly^  after  t hi mja,  in  the  humau  understanding  as  i 
concepts  and  predicates  acquired  by  comjiarative  thought. 

Thus,  in  Abelard  the  different  lines  of  thought  of  the  time 
become  united.  But  he  had  developed  the  individual  elements  of 
this  theory  incidetitally,  partly  in  connection  with  his  polemic,  and 
perhaps,  also,  at  diFFennit  tini«*s  with  varying  emphasis  on  this  or 
that  element :  a  systematic  solution  of  the  whole  problem  he  never 
gave.  As  regards  tlie  i-eal  questiuu  at  issue  he  bad  advanced  so  far 
that  it  was  essentially  his  theory  that  became  the  ruling  doctrine  in 
the  formula  accepted  by  the  Arabian  philosophers  (Avicenna),  "uni- 
veraalia  antu  mnltiplicitatem,  in  multipHcitate  et  yx».vf  mnltiplicitatem  ;  ^* 
to  universals  belongs  equally  a  signiticauce  ante  rem  as  regards  the 
divine  mind,  in  re  as  reganls  Nature,  an<l  post  revi  as  regards  human 
knowledge.  And  since  Thomas  and  Duns  Scotus  in  the  main  agreed 
in  thin  view,  the  problem  of  uiiiven>ais,  which,  to  be  sure,  has  not 
yet  Iwen  solved,*  came  to  a  preliminary  rest,  to  come  again  into  the 
foreground  when  Nominalism  was  revived  (ef.  §  27). 


/ 


^ 


y 
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'  Olhpra,  who  In  thu  main  had  the  Bame  thought,  «.<;.  Gilbert  de  la  Porrfee, 
aided  theinRels'CA  with  the  ArtMtotflian  dUtinction  hi'twef^n  first  and  second 
aubflinnoes,  or  bi'twccn  subsunce  and  suhsifitence  ;  yet  Gilbert  uses  ihe  lalter 
lerm*^  in  a  ohan;y;i:d  meaning  aa  compared  with  their  use  by  Abelard. 

*•*  Kvcn  if  the  problem  a^  to  the  universala  be  restricted,  according  to  the 
mode  of  Soholusticiaiu,  lo  the  reality  of  the  class-coneepls,  the  problem  has 
g:one  through  c-wwrnially  new  phages  in  iu  further  deveh>pmeni,  and  cannot  be 
rt-garrled  as  finally  solved  by  the  posi'lion  taken  by  science  to-day.  Uehind  this, 
howtvrr,  rUeH  the  mare  general  and  more  ditlicull  question,  what  metaphysical 
sii^iiiicance  belongs  to  those  univt^rsal  detenninalionfi,  in  a  Itnowledge  of  which 
»11  explanatory  ncience  praetically  ooimiat».  Cf.  H.  Lotze,  Loijik  (Leips-  1874), 
$§  :5i;J-3ai.     [Eng.  tr.  ed.  by  B.  iioaantjuet,  Oxfonl  and  N.Y.  IHHft.] 

To  the  investigators  of  to-day,  Uierefore,  who  would  throw  the  controverBy 
OTer  univernals  to  the  himber  pile  of  past  theories,  or  treat  it  as  a  long-outgmwn 
children^B  disea.He.  so  long  an  ihcy  do  not  know  how  to  statt*  with  complete 
certainty  and  clearness  in  wliat  consists  the  raeUifdiyiiical  reality  and  effioiency 
of  that  which  we  call  a  ta\e  of  Satnrt,  we  muKt.  still  cry,  *'  mutaVt  nomine  de  te 
ftibiilu  narrnta.^"  Cf.,  also,  O.  Leihmann.  Zur  AniityHU  duT  W'irkfir.hkeit  (2d 
ed.,  Str:LHshurg,  1880),  HUi  Q.«  471  11.,  and  Uedanken  und  ThaUachtn  Cl  UefC, 
Sirusburg.  1&82;,  89  ff. 
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7.  But  Abelard  has  a  still  ^ater  significance  than  that  due  to 
this  central  position  in  the  controversy  over  universals,  for  he  mani- 
fested in  his  own  person,  and  expressed  in  typical  form,  the  altitude 
which  the  dialectic,  unfolding  in  connection  with  that  controversy, 
occupied  in  the  ineutal  and  spiritual  life  of  that  time,  lie  is,  so 
far  as  it  was  f»ossible  within  the  limits  of  the  ideas  of  his  time,  the 
spokesman  of  free  science,  the  prophet  of  the  newly  awakened  im- 
pulse toward  real  and  independent  knowledge.  Abelard  (and  with 
him  Gilbert)  is  first  of  all  a  rcUionaliBt;  thought  is  for  him  tlie  norm 
of  truth.  Dialectic  has  the  task  of  distinguishing  between  true 
and  false.  He  may,  indeed,  subject  himself  to  revelation  preserved 
in  tradition,  but,  he  says,  we  believe  divine  revelation  only  because  it 
is  reasonable.  Hence  dialectic  has,  in  his  case,  no  longer  really  the 
task  which  Aiiselm,  following  Augustine,  prescribed  it,  of  making 
the  content  of  faith  comprehensible  for  the  intellect;  he  demands 
for  it  also  the  criticnl  right  of  deciding  in  doubtful  cases  according 
to  its  own  rules.  Thus,  in  the  treatise  **6Vr  ei  Xoiu,*'  he  set  the 
views  of  tlie  Church  Fathers  over  against  each  other  to  their  recip- 
rocal disintegration  dialectically,  in  order  to  find  at  last  what  is 
worthy  of  belief  only  in  what  is  capable  of  proof.  So,  too,  in  his 
Diaioyuit^  the  cognising  reason  appears  as  judge  over  the  various 
religions,  and  while  Abolartl  regards  Christianity  as  the  ideal  con- 
summation of  the  history  of  religions,  there  are  expressions  in  his 
works  '  in  whif^h  he  reduces  the  content  of  Christianity  to  the  origi- 
nal moral  law,  which  was  re-establislied  by  Jesus  in  its  purity. 
From  this  standpoint,  too,  Abplard  w:w  the  first  to  win  once  mor*' 
a  free,  unbiassed  view  for  the  iiiterprctiition  of  antiquity.  Little 
as  he  knew  of  them,  he  was  an  admirer  of  the  Greeks;  he  sees  \nl^ 
their  philosophers  Christs  before  Christianity,  and  regarding  men 
like  Socrates  and  Plato  as  inspired,  he  asks  (reversing  the  thought 
of  the  Church  Fathers,  cf.  p.  223,  note  5)  whether  religious  tradi- 
tion may  not  pt^rhaps  have  Ijeen  partly  created  by  these  philoso- 
phers. ChriHtianity  is  regarded  by  liim  as  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks  raad»^  democratic. 

Abelard,  like  almost  all  the  "  Enlighteners"  of  the  Middle  Ages,' 
was  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church.  But  if  this  fact  were  to  put  ns 
in  error  as  to  the  significance  of  his  personality  in  the  line  just 
mentioned, — a  significance  rather  for  the  Liatory  of  religion  and 
civilisation  than  as  producing  something  jihilosophically  new^  —  r 
would  be  sufficient  to  take  into  account  the  attacks  which  he  met. 


I 


J  Cf.  the  evMe-nc-e  fnr  what  follows  Jn   Reatcr,  Gt*ch.  der  AMldtung  Vtn- 
M.'A,,  I.  18:lfT. 

■■*  A.    ]laritiu*k,  Dogmrngfttchichtf,  HI.  322. 


Cbap.  1,  §  24.] 
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In  fact,  his  controversy  with  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  is  the  conflict  of 
knowledge  with  faith,  of  reason  with  authority,  of  science  with  the 
Church.  And  if  Abelard  lacked  ultimately  the  weight  and  staying 
power  of  personality  to  prevail  iu  such  a  contest/  it  will  t»e  remem- 
bered, on  the  other  liand,  that  a  science  such  as  the  twelfth  century 
could  offer  —  even  aside  from  the  external  power  to  which  the 
Church  at  that  time  had  attained — must  have  been  inferior  to  the 
mighty  inward  strength  of  faith,  even  if  it  had  not  been  supported 
by  so  great  and  high  a  personality.  For  that  bold  postulate,  so  full 
of  the  future,  that  only  unprejudiced  scientific  insight  should  deter- 
mine faith,  —  what  means  did  it  then  possess  for  its  fulfilment? 
Its  only  means  were  the  hollow  rules  of  dialectic ;  and  the  content 
which  this  science  had  to  exhibit,  it  owed  just  to  that  tradition 
against  which  it  rebelled  with  its  intellectualistic  criticism.  This 
science  lacked  the  material  strength  to  carry  out  the  part  to  which 
she  felt  herself  called ;  but  she  set  herself  a  problem  which,  while 
she  herself  was  not  able  to  solve  it,  has  never  again  vanished  from 
the  memory  of  European  peoples. 

We  bear,  indeed,  of  the  disturbing  practices  of  those  who  would 
have  everything  treated  only  "scientihcully  ";*  complaints  multiply 
after  the  time  of  Anselm  over  the  growing  rationalism  of  the  Zeitgeist^ 
over  the  evil  men  who  will  believe  only  what  they  can  compreliend 
and  prove,  over  the  Sophists  who,  with  impudent  dexterity,  know 
how  to  dispute  j>ro  et  contra,  over  the  ''deniers/^  wlio  from  ration- 
alists are  said  to  have  become  materialists  and  nihilists  ;  —  but  not 
even  the  names  of  the  men  who  answer  to  this  description  have 
)>een  preserved,  to  say  nothing  of  their  doctrines.  And  just  this 
lack  in  proper  material  of  its  own  was  the  reason  that  the  dialectic 
movement,  whose  prince  was  Abelard,  in  spite  of  all  its  zeal  and  all 
its  acuteness.  ran  out  and  became  exhausted  without  direct  and 
immediate  results. 

§  24    The  Ihialism  of  Body  and  Soul 

Qn  these  grounds  it  is  explicable  that  in  the  twelfth  and,  in  part, 
even  in  the  eleventh  century,  we  find  the  feeling  of  the  unfruitful- 
nesa  of  dialectic  as  widely  extended  as  the  feverish  impulse  to 
attain  through  it  to  true  knowledge.  A  tendency  that  indicates 
disillusion  is  manifested  in  this  period  by  the  side  of  the  ardent 
desire  for  knowledge.  Discontented  with  the  subtilties  of  dialectic, 
which,  even  in  men  like  Anselm,  had  laid  itself  under  obligation  to 


'  Cf.  Th.  Zieglor,  Ahaelard's  Ethica,  in  Strassburg.  Abk. «.  Pkilos.  (Freiburg, 
1884),  p.  221. 

'  *'  Pttri  pMloaophiy 
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place  the  ultimate  mysteries  of  faith  upon  a  rational  basis,  some 
plunged  from  unfruitful  theory  into  practical  life,  ''in  das  Rauschen 
(lor  Znit^  ina  RoUeu  der  Kegebenheit,"  —  into  the  rush  of  time,  the 
rolling  of  events,  —  others  plunged  into  a  revelry  in  supra-rational 
Mysticism;  others,  Bnally,  into  diligent  work  in  empirical  research. 
All  the  opposites,  into  which  an  iutell«ctual  activrity  that  is  predom- 
inantly logical  can  pass  over,  develop  by  the  side  of  dialectic,  and 
take  their  position  against  it  in  a  more  or  less  Brmly  concluded 
league, —  Practice,  Mysticism,  and  Empiricism. 

There  resulted  from  this  at  first  a  peculiarly  distorted  relation  to 
8cienti5c  tradition.     Aristotle    was  known  only  as  the    father  of 
formal  logic  and  master  of  dialectic,  and  in  consequence  of  this  igno- 
rance was   regarded  as  the  hero  of  the  purely  intellectual  uiode  ctf 
considering  the  world.     IMato,  on  the  contrarj',  was  known  partly 
as  the  creator  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas    (unwittingly  falsified  in 
accordance  with  Neo-Vlatonic  processes),  partly,  by  virtue  of  the 
preservation  of   the    Timmun,   as   the  founder  of   a  philosophy  of 
Nature  whose  fundamental  teleological    character    found  the    live- 
liest  assent  in  religious  thought.     Hence  when  Otrbert^  as  a  counter- 
poise against  the  pride  of  dialectic  in  which  he  himself  had  at  first 
made  some  not  very  successful  attempts,  commended  the  study  of 
NcUurtj  to  which  he  had  been  stimulated  by  the  example  of  thej 
Arabians,  and  which  corre6pon<k'd  to   his  own  vigorous  practical^ 
bent  toward  active  life,  he  could  count  on  approval  for  this  en- 
deavour only  among  men  who,  like  him.  were  working  toward  an 
extension  of  material  information,  and   who,  in  ai<i  of  this,  were 
appropriating  the  results  of  ancient  researches.     Thus  the  rftuni  to[ 
antiquity  makes  here  its  first  appearance  as  the  source  of  material' 
knowledge  in  opposition  to  the  Aristotelian  dialectic, — a  first  weakj 
Renaissance  which,  half  humanistic,  half  naturalistic,  aims  to  gaia! 
a  living  cnnfceiit  of  ku(uvlcdg<\'     Gcrhcrt's  di.sciple,  Full)ert   (died 
1029),  opened  the  schotjl  of  Chartres,  which,  in  the  following  period, 
became  the  seat  of  the  Platonism  that  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  study  of  Nature.     Here  worked  the  brothers  Theodoric 
and   Bernard  of   Chartres  ;  from  this  school   William   of  Conches 
received  his  tendency.     In  their  writings  the  powerful  stimulus  of 
classical  antiquity  unites  with  the  interest  of  an  active  and  vigorous 


*  Tlie  cloister  Monte  Caasino  in  lUly  formed  one  of  the  main  seats  of  ihU 
movement.  Here  (about  lOoU)  the  monk  Constantinus  Africanus  worked,  who, 
as  is  known  to  have  been  the  case  also  with  the  PUtonist  Ad^lard  of  Uath, 
gathered  his  learning  on  hifl  jomneyR  in  the  Orient,  and  was  especially  active 
In  Ute  tranfitation  of  uifdical  tn^atiKcs  by  llippocruuii  and  (ialcn.  The  effect* 
of  the  Rctivity  in  lliia  Lliiistitr  are  hIhiwh  not  (inly  in  littniture,  but  also  in  the 
founding  uf  ilie  fauK»uH  Hcliool  of  Salvrno  in  the  middk-  of  the  twelfth  century. 


^iiiury.     ^^ 


Chap.  1,  §  24.]     Body  and  Soul :  School  of  Chartres* 
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knowledge  of  Nature.  We  see  here  one  of  the  most  peculiar  shift- 
ings  that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  literature.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  have  exchanged  their  roles  :  the  latter  appears  as  the  ideal 
uf  an  abstnu!t  science  of  conceptions,  the  former  as  the  starting- 
point  for  a  concrete  knowledge  (»f  Nature.  The  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal reality  that  meets  us  in  this  period  of  mediicval  science  is 
attached  to  the  name  of  Plato.  So  far  as  there  is  a  natural  science 
in  this  age,  it  is  that  of  the  Platonists, — of  a  Bernard  of  Chartres, 
of  a  William  of  Conches,  ami  their  associates.* 

But  this  disposition  toward  concrete  reality,  which  makes  the 
Plalonista  of  the  Middle  Ages  conspicuous  as  contrasted  with  the 
high-soaring  metaphysics  of  the  dialecticians,  assumed  still  another 
form,  which  was  much  more  valuable.  Incapable  as  yet  of  gjiining 
from  outer  experience  better  results  than  those  already  at  its  hand 
in  the  transmitted  Greek  science,  the  empirical  impulse  of  the 
Middle  Ages  directed  its  activity  to  the  investigation  of  the  mental 
life,  and  unfolded  the  full  energy  of  real  observation  and  acute 
analysis  in  the  domain  of  inner  experience  —  in  pnycholofjy.  This  is 
the  field  of  scientific  work  in  which  the  Middle  Ages  attained  the 
most  valuable  results."  In  this,  the  experience  of  practical  life  as 
well  as  that  of  the  sublinit'st  piety  was  tilled  with  a  substantial  con- 
tent, and  as  such  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  dialectical  play  of 
conceptions. 

1.  The  natural  leader  in  this  field  was  Aufjttstine,  whose  psychologi- 
cal views  exercised  a  mastery  that  was  the  stmngpr  in  prnportion  as 
has  views  were  interwoven  with  the  current  religious  couviction,  and 
in  proportion,  also,  to  the  slight  extent  to  which  the  Aristotelian 
psychology  was  known.  Hut  Ad^ustine  liad  maintained  in  his 
system  the  complete  dualism  which  regarded  the  soul  as  an  imma- 
terial substance,  and  man  as  a  union  of  two  substances,  body  and 
soul.  Just  for  this  reason  he  could  not  expect  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  soul  from  its  relations  to  the  bofly,  and  took  with  full  con- 
sciousness of  his  procedure  the  standpoint  of  inner  experiefiee. 

The  new  principle  of  method  which  hat!  thus  arisen  from  meta- 
physical presuppositions  could  unfold  itself  undisturU^d  sli  long  as 
the  monistic  metaphysical  psychology  of  the  Peripatetic  school  re- 


>  This  humanistic  natural  science  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  was  not  at  all 
discriminating  in  \l»  adnption  nf  ancient  iradilinn  ;  ao,  for  example,  if  we  may 
tnisl  the  acctmni  of  Walter  of  St.  Victor  (in  the  extracts  made  by  Bul%us, 
Migtie^  Vol.  MM),  p.  1170),  William  of  Conches  regarded  an  atomistic  conception 
of  Nature  as  capable  of  union  wiih  his  Plalonism.  (Migue,  Vol.  90,  pp.  1132  S.)* 

'■'  Cf.  for  this  and  for  what  follows  (as  al«n  for  g  27,  later)  the  articles  by 
H.  Sicbeck  in  Vols.  I.-III.  of  the  Archiv  fur  Geschichte  dtr  Philosophies  and 
iu  VoU.  l»a,  04,  ZeiUchri/l  far  PhUos.  w.  phUas.  Krit.  (1888-90). 
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mained  nnknown.  And  this  unfolding  was  furthered  emphatically 
by  those  needs  which  brought-  the  Middle  Agea  to  psychology. 
Faith  sought  knowledge  of  the  soul  for  the  purpose  of  the  soul*! 
salvutioUf  and  this  siilvatiun  was  found  just  iu  those  transcendent 
activities  through  which  the  soul,  estranged  from  the  body,  strivea 
toward  a  higher  world.  It  was,  therefore,  principally  the  Mt/stica 
who  sought  to  A[iy  out  the  secrets  of  the  inner  life,  and  thus  becjune 
psychologists. 

Weiglitier  and  philosophically  more  signiHcaut  than  the  indiridual 
doctrines  itmiMjuiided  in  this  line,  which  were  often  very  fantastic 
iiXid  ha2y,  is  the  fact  that  by  means  of  these  and  connected  theories, 
the  dualism  of  the  itenHuousand  Buper-sensuoua  worlds  was  maintained 
in  its  full  strength,  and  thus  formed  a  strong  counterpoise  to  the 
Neo-Platonio  monism.  Hut  it  was  not  destined  to  exercise  this 
metiiphysical  influence  till  later:  at  first,  in  the  more  limited  form 
of  the  anthropological  dxtaltfnfi  of  body  and  soul,  it  became  th« 
starting-point  ior  psychohi/y  as  the  science  of  inner  experien*x} 

It  is,  therefore,  a  very  noteworthy  phenomenon  that  the  sup 
porters  of  this  psychology  as  **  natural  science  of  the  inner  sense," 
as  it  was  later  called,  are  precisely  the  same  men  who  are  faithfully 
exerting  themselves  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  from  all 
available  material.  Having  turned  away  from  dialectic,  they  seek  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  real  in  experience,  a  philosophy  of  Nature; 
but  they  divide  this  into  two  completely  separated  fields,  physica 
corporis  and  physica  anima;.  Among  the  I'latonists  the  preference 
for  the  study  of  external  Nature  is  predominant,  among  the  Mystics 
that  for  the  study  of  the  internal  Nature.' 

2.  But  we  must  regaitl  as  the  characteristic,  the  essentially  new 
and  beneficial  mark  of  this  empiriciil  psychology,  the  endeavour, 
not  only  to  classify  the  psychical  activities  and  states,  but  to  appre- 
heinl  them  in  the  living  stream  of  mental  life,  and  to  comprehend 
their  ilecehimient.  These  men  in  their  pious  feelings,  in  their 
struggles  fi>r  the  enjoyment  of  divine  grace,  were  conscious  of  an 
innf*r  erjyerience.  of  a  history  of  the  soul,  and  were  impelled  to  write 
this  history ;  and  while  in  so  doing  they  used  Platonic,  Augustinian, 
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'  Cf.  also  K.  Wpmer,  Kftttmiyfogie  und  ynturlehre  rfc«  srhnln/ttiftrhrn  Mtt- 
teUUtert,  mit  speriellFr  Bezirhniuj  attf  W'llhfiin  von  ConrhfM :  and  D^r  Entwick- 
lungsgang  der  mitulalterlichfu  pHtjchoUnjie  ron  Alcuin  bis  AtbirtHu  Magnus 
(ofl-prinU  frtiin  ttie  Sitzungsbprichtfu  (Vol.  76),  and  Denkschriften  (Vol.  26> 
reRpe<^UveIy  of  Ihfi  Vienna  Amd,  187rt), 

*  NeverthfleHS  it  mu»t  be  meiitituied  that  IIuko  nf  St.  Victor  not  nnly  shnwa 
an  encyclopedic  knowledge  in  his  EnulilUt  DiOaarAiUca^  but  alao  ah«»ws  that  he 
ia  acqu:iinted.  even  in  the  ino»t  exact  detail,  with  Iho  teachings  of  ancient  medi- 
cine, particularly  with  tlie  theories  of  physiologioAl  paychology  (explanation  of 
perceplionB,  temperauienlfi,  etc.). 
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and  Neo-Platonic  conceptions  in  motley  mixture  to  designate  in- 
dividual factS;  the  essential  and  decisive  point  is  that  they  under- 
took to  exhibit  the  development  of  the  inner  life. 

These  Mystics,  who  were  not  seeking  a  metapliysics  but  already 
possessed  one  in  their  faith,  were  not  much  troubled  by  the  ques- 
tion which  later  became  so  important,  of  how  this  duality  of  body 
and  soul  should  be  understood.  Ilttgo  of  St.  Victor  is  indeed  con- 
scious that  though  the  soul  is  lowest  in  the  immaterial  world,  and 
the  human  body  highest  in  the  material  world,  the  two  are  yet  ao 
opposite  in  constitution  that  their  iniion  (unto)  remains  an  incom- 
prehensible enigma;  but  he  thinks  that  in  this  very  fact  GckI  has 
showrif  aud  desired  to  show,  tliat  for  him  nothing  is  impossible. 
Instead  of  racking  their  brains  dialetically  upon  this  point,  the 
Mystics  rather  assume  this  dualism  as  a  presupposition,  in  order  to 
isohite  the  soul  for  their  scientitic  consideration,  and  to  observe  its 
inner  life. 

This  life,  however,  is,  for  Mysticism,  a  development  of  the  soul  to 
God,  and  so  this  firatform  of  the  psychology  of  the  inner  sense  is  the  his- 
tory of  gahation  in  the  individunl  soul.  The  Mystics  regarded  the  soul 
essentially  as  Gemiith  [••heart,"  the  seat  of  sentiment  and  feeling, 
rather  than  intellect].  They  show  the  development  of  its  vital  pro* 
cess  out  of  the  feelingSf  and  prove  their  literary  virtuosoship  in  their 
depicting  of  the  states  and  movements  of  feeling.  They  are  also 
the  genuine  successors  of  Augustine  in  examiningf  in  their  analysis 
uf  this  process,  the  motive  forces  of  the  «,u7/,  in  investigating  the 
decisions  of  the  will,  by  virtue  of  which  faith  conditions  the  course 
of  knowledge,  and  finally  in  the  fact  that  they  ultimately  regard  as 
the  highest  stage  in  the  soul's  development  the  mystical  contempla^ 
tion  of  God,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  here  held  to  be  the  same  with  love. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  activity  of  the  two  Victorines,  Hugo  and 
Richard,  who  were  completely  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  science, 
while  in  the  case  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  practical  factor  of  the 
will  is  much  more  strongly  emphasised.  Bernard  is  unwearied  in 
denouncing  as  heathenish  that  pure  impulse  after  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  which  comports  with  all  the  virtues  and  vices,  and  yet, 
even  for  him,  the  last  of  the  twelve  stages  of  humility  is  that 
ecstasy  of  deification  with  which  the  individual  disappears  in  the 
eternal  essence,  *'as  the  drop  of  water  in  a  cask  of  wine." 

The  psychology  of  knowledge,  also,  is  built  up  with  the  Victorinea 
upon  Augustinian  lines.  Three  eyes  are  given  to  man,  —  the  eye  of 
flesh  to  know  the  corporeal  world,  the  eye  of  reason  to  know  himself 
in  his  inner  nature,  the  eye  of  contemplation  to  know  the  spiritual 
world  and  the  deity.     While,   then,  according  to   Hugo,  coffitatiOf 
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meditcUio,  and  contemplatio  are  the  three  stages  of  intellectual  acl 
ity,  the  degree  tt»  which  he  emphasises  the  co-operation  of  the  ii 
ioation  (imaginatio)  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge  is  interesting  and 
charactorisiic   of   his   personality.     Even  contemplation   is  a  vi 
inteUectitalUt  a  mental   beholding  which  alone  grasps  the  bigh< 
truth  undistorted,  while  thought  is  not  capable  of  this. 

Old  and  new  are  tlius  variously  mingled  in  the  writings  of 
Victorines.     Fantasies  of  mystic  rapture  force  their  way  amid  the 
most  acute  observations  and  the  most  delicate  portrayals  of  the  psy- 
chical functions.    Tlie  method  of  self-observation  doubtless  falls  herk^ 
too,  into  the  danger  of  leading  to  Sckiviirmerei,^  or  ecstatic  enthud^| 
USUI;  but,  on   the  other  hand,  it  wins  much    fruit  of  its   own,  it 
breaks  up  the  soil  for  the  research  of  the  future,  and,  above  all, 
marks  off  the  field  on  which  modem  psychology  is  to  grow. 

3.    This  new  science  received  support  and  enrichment  likewii 
from  quite  auothnr  tlirection  :  a  side-result  of  the  controversy  ovi 
universals  —  and  that,  too,  not  the  worst  result  —  oame  to  its  ail 
When  Nominali.sm  and  Conceptualism  combated  the  doctrine  tl 
universals  exist  in  themselves,  and  declared  the  species  and  genei 
to  be  subjective  creations  in  the  knowing  mind,  the  duty  fell 
them  of  making  intelligible  the  process  by  which  these  nniver 
ideas  arise  in  the  human  mind.     They  found  themselves  thus  sent 
directly  to  the  empirical  study  of  the  devlopment  of  idras,  and  su] 
plemcntcd  the  sublime  poesy  of  the  Mystics  with  results  wliich  wei 
indeed  sober  and  dry,  but  all  the  more  valuable  on  that  accoimi 
For,  just  because  the  matter  in  hand  required  an  exhibition  of  the 
origin  of  purely  subjective  contents  of  thought,  which  were  to  b^_ 
explained  as  the  products  of  man's  development  in  time,  this  invejH 
tigation  could  become  only  a  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  inner 
experience. 

The  very  thesis  of  extreme  Nominalism  afforded  its  opponents 
occasion  to  treat  the  relation  of  word  to  thought,  and  in  the  case  C^H 
Abelard  led  to  a  searching  investigation  of  the  co-operating  aotivitH 
that  belongs  to  language  in  connection   with  the  development  of 
thought.     The  questiim  as  to  the  me^iniiig  of  signs  and  designations 
in  the  movement  of  ideas  was  by  this  means  raised  anew.     A  still 
deeper  entrance  into  the  heart  of  theoretical  psychology  was  made 
by  the  investigation  which  is  conducted  as  to  the  necessary  caimeo^ 
tion  between  intellect  and  perception  in  the  treatise  De  Inteliectibti^M 
It  is  here  shown  how  sensation,  a.s  confuJtefi  idea  {confuna  rrw«?/rfto), 
enters  into  the  perception  {imaginatio)  which  grasps  and  holds 

>  Cf.  Rant,  Authr*ffioUirjir,  §  4. 
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together  with  others,  and  remains  preserved  reproducible  in  this 
imagination;  how,  then,  the  understanding^  by  successively  running 
through  this  manifold  material  (discursive  ajtivity)  elaborates  it  to 
concepts  and  judgments;  and  how,  after  all  these  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled,  opinion,  faith,  and  knowledge  arise,  in  which  ulti- 
mately the  intellect  knows  its  object  in  a  single  collective  perception 
or  intuition  (intuitive  a<!tivity). 

In  a  similar  way  John  of  Salhbunf  set  forth  the  process  of 
psychical  development:  but  in  his  case  the  tendency  peculiar  to  the 
Augustinian  conception  of  the  soul  asserts  itself  most  strongly,  —  the 
tendency  to  regard  the  different  forms  of  activity  not  as  strata 
lying  above  one  another  or  l)eside  one  another,  but  as  ways  of 
functioning  in  which  the  same  living  unity  manifests  itself.  He 
sees  alre^wly  in  the  sensation,  and  in  a  higher  degree  in  perception 
or  imagination,  an  act  of  judgment;  and  as  union  of  the  newly 
entering  sensations  with  those  which  are  reprotluced,  imagination 
contains  at  the  same  time  the  emotional  states  {passiones)  of  fear 
and  hope.  Thus  out  of  imagination  as  fundamental  psychical  state 
develops  a  twofold  series  of  states  of  consciousness ;  in  the 
theoretical  series  appear  first,  opinion,  and  by  comparison  of 
opinions,  knowledge  and  rational  conviction  (mtio)^  both  in  con- 
nection with  prudence  {pruderttia),  which  is  an  operation  of  the 
will ;  finally,  by  virtue  of  the  striving  after  calm  wisdom  {sajneHtia)^ 
we  have  the  contemplative  knowle<lge  of  the  intellect;  —  in  tho. 
practical  series  are  given  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  with  all 
their  diversifications  in  the  changing  states  of  life. 

Thus  with  John  we  have  indii'ated  the  whole  programme  of  the 
later  associational  psychology  in  which  his  countrymen  were  to 
become  leaders.  And  he  may  Ik*  regarded  as  their  prototype  not 
only  in  his  problems,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  their  treatment.  He 
keeps  at  a  distance  from  the  speculations  of  dialectic  that  were  so 
alien  to  the  active  world ;  he  has  the  practical  ends  of  knowledge 
in  his  mind,  he  desires  to  fiml  his  way  in  the  world  in  which  man 
is  to  live,  and  above  all  in  man's  actual  inner  life,  and  brings  with 
him  into  philosophy  a  fineness  and  freedom  of  mind  character- 
istic of  the  man  (»f  the  world,  svich  as  aside  from  liim  we  do  not  find 
at  that  time.  He  owes  this  in  no  small  degruu  to  the  education  of 
the  taste  and  of  sound  cosmopolitan  thought  wlntdi  classical  studies 
afford;  and  in  this,  too,  his  countrymen  have  followed  him,  not  to 
their  injury.  He  is  the  precursor  of  the  English  Enlightenment  as 
Abelard  is  of  the  French.* 

>  Renter,  op.  e(t.,  TI.  80,  AetA  thus  Roger  Bacon  and  Abelard  over  agafnat  each 
other;  yet  precisely  the  derisive  tendency  of  empirical  psychology  is  prcaont 
OKkre  8trout;ty  in  the  caae  of  John. 
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4.  We  notice  finally  AbeJarcTa  ethics  as  a  peculiar  side-pbenomenoa 
iu  this  process  of  making  more  rigid  the  contrast  of  outer  and  innor^ 
and  of  transferring  the  scientific  tirst  principle  to  the  inner  nature.' 
It«  very  title,  Scito  Te  IpsniHy  announces  it  as  a  science  based  oa 
inner  experience,  and  its  importince  consists  just  in  the  fact  that 
here  for  the  first  time  ethics  is  again  treated  as  a  proper  philo 
sopliieal  discipline,  and  freed  from  dogmatic  metaphysical  elforts.' 
This  is  true  of  this  ethics  although  it,  too,  proceeds  from  the 
Christian  consciousness  of  sin  as  its  fundamental  fact.  But  here 
it  strives  to  go  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Good  and  evil, 
it  says,  consist  not  in  the  outward  act,  but  in  the  action*s  inner 
cause.  Nor  yet  do  they  consist  in  the  thoughts  (attgtjentio) ,  feelings, 
and  desires  {delectatio)  which  precede  the  decision  of  the  will,  bufe 
solely  in  this  resolve  or  consent  to  the  deed  {consefisits).  Fur  the 
inclination  {volnnt<M)j  founded  in  the  whole  natural  disposition  and' 
in  part  iu  the  bodily  constitution,  which  may  lead  toward  good  or 
evil,  is  not  itself  in  the  proj>er  sense  good  or  evil.  Fault  or  error 
{vitium)  —  to  this  Al>elard  reduces  inherited  sin — becomes  sin 
(pecccUitm)  only  tlirough  the  conaentms.  But  if  this  is  present,  the 
sin  is  fully  and  completely  there  with  it,  and  the  bodily  executed 
action  with  itn  external  consequences  adds  nothing  ethically. 

The  essence  of  the  moral  is  thus  placed  by  Abelard  solely  in  th 
resolve  of  the  will  (animi  intentio).  But  what  now  is  the  norm 
according  to  which  this  resolve  of  the  will  is  to  be  characterised  aa 
good  or  evil  ?  Here,  too,  Abelard  rejects  with  contempt  all  external 
and  objective  determiimtion  by  a  law ;  he  finds  the  norm  of  judg- 
ment solely  within  the  deciding  individual,  and  it  consists  in  the 
agreement  ornon-agreement  with  the  conscieiice  (conacientia).  That 
action  is  good  which  is  in  accord  with  the  agent^s  own  conviction 
that  only  is  bad  which  contradicts  this. 

And  what  is  conscience  ?  Where  Abelard  teaches  as  a  phi] 
pher,  as  the  rationalistic  dialectician  that  he  was,  there  conscience 
is-  for  him  (in  accordance  with  ancient  example,  Cicero)  the  natural 
moral  law,  which,  though  known  in  varying  degree,  is  common  to 
all  men,  and  which,  as  Abelard  was  convinced,  was  wakened 
to  new  clearness  in  the  Christian  religion,  after  it  had  become  ob- 
scured through  human  sin  and  weakness  (of.  above,  $  23,  7).     But 
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>  Of.  on  this  Th.   Ziegler   in  ihe    Stmaithnrger  Ahhdl.   z.    PhiL    (Pr*ibur«,i 
1884). 

*  It  ttirowR  a  !mrj>risin|?  light  iijvon  the  cleame^a  of  Alwlard'a  thought  wheo-l 
lie  incidentally  separatea  the  metajihysicul  cunceptiun  of  the  g<>od  (p)erfcclion  = 
reality)  carefully  from  the  moral  conception  of  the  Rood«  with  which  alone  ethics' 
has  to  do.     Ho  shows  in  this  that  he  had  penetrated  tbia  oompUoation  of  prob-j 
leuis,  one  of  the  most  Intricate  in  history. 
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for  the  theologian  this  lex  naturcUis  is  identical  with  the  will  of  Grod.' 
To  follow  the  conscience  means,  therefore,  to  obey  God;  to  act  against 
the  conscience  is  to  despise  God.  But  where  the  import  of  the 
natural  moral  law  is  in  any  wise  doubtful,  the  only  resort  for  the 
individual  is  to  decide  according  to  his  conscience,  that  is,  according 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  divine  command. 

The  Mies  of  intention  *  which  was  presented  by  the  head  of  the 
dialecticians  and  Peripatetics  proves  itself  to  be  an  enhancement  of 
the  Augustinian  principles  of  internalisation  and  of  the  individual- 
ism of  the  will,  which  forces  its  way  out  of  the  system  of  the  great 
Church  teacher  and  beyond  its  bounds,  to  fniitfiil  operation  in  the 
future. 

1  In  his  theological  metaphysics  Abelard  seems  occasionally  to  have  gone  bo 
far  as  to  reduce  the  content  of  the  moral  law  to  the  arbitrary  choice  of  the 
divine  will  {Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  II.  241). 

'  The  important  contrast  here  presented  in  various  directions  to  Church 
theory  and  practice  cannot  be  brought  out  here. 
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TuE  felt  need  for  real  knowledge,  which  mastered  Western  scienoe 
after  the  first  enthusiasm  for  dialectic  was  past,  was  very  soon  to* 
find  a  satisfaction  of  unsuspected  extent.     Contact  with  the  Oriental^ 
cioUisiUiott  which  at  first  maintained   itself  victoriously  against  the 
shook  of  the  Crusadea^  disclosed  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  new  worlds 
of  intellectual  life.     Arabian,  and  in  its  train  Jewish,  science*  maile 
their  entry  into  Paris.     They  hati  preserved  the  tnulition  of  Greek 
thought  and  knowledge  more  immediately  aud  more  completely  than 
had   the  cloisters  of  the  West.     A  stronger  and  richer  stream  of 
scientific  material  poured  overBagilad  and  Cordova  than  over  Rome 
aud  York.     But  the  former  brought  not  much  more  tluit  was  new  M 
with  it  than  did  the  latter.     Rather,  as  rcgiuda  thoughts  which  di*-  ■ 
cover  or  establish  principles,  the  Oriental  philosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  still  poorer  than  the  European.     Only,  in  the  breadth  andfl 
quantity  of  tradition^  in  the  compiiss   of   learned   material   and  inS 
the  extent  of  information  in  matters  of  soieuoe,  the  East  was  far 
superior,  and  these  treasures  now  passed  over  into  the  poss^^^i  of 
the  Christian  peoples.  ^^^^ 

From  the  point  of  view  of  philosophy,  however,  the  msftter 
chief  importance  was  that  Parisian  science  became  acquainted  xu 


*  The  author  believes  thftl  he  umy  iin*!  oui^ht  to  decline  to  give  a  full  exposi- 
tion of  the  Arabinu  anil  JewiAh  plii)<tHi>p]iy  nf  the  Middle  Af^  —  ouuht  Ut,  in  so 
far  an  he  is  here  in  f^eat  part  »*xclu(hMl  from  |M>netral.ini(  in  tlii^  itriKin.il  sournt-s, 
and   would  therefore   fiml  hiiiisfU  furei-ii  i^t  reproiiuce  other*'  ex|»«tsiti»ins    at' 
aecond  hand,  —  may,  howevrr,  because  that  which  passed  over  with  fruolifyin 
influence  into  Kuropean  science  fMui  lliiij  \ATiX  lite|^ure  —  and  it  U  only  th 
element  that  could  be  treated  in  this  pri'iteutation  of^t^  devtOopmenl  nf  philc 
ophy  ftB  a  whole  —  la  found  to  hv,   with  very  Hmall  exceptions,  the  Kpiritu 
posaession  of  antiquity,  of  the  (>reek9>r  the  Ilelhmifilic  philosophy.     On  th 
aoocnnt  thi'iv  will  be  given  only  a  briff  nurvey  of  the  Arabian  and  Jewish  phi 
loeophy  in  the  Middle  Ai;e»,  wliieh  will  be  foimd  at  the  doae  of  the  introductory 
material  of  thi^  cltaitUT^  pp.  :U(S-U18. 
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only  with  the  entire  logic  of  Aristotle^  but  also  with  all  parts  of  hia 
philosophy  that  furnished  material  knowledge.  By  this  '*  new 
logic"  fresh  blood  was  infused  into  the  already  dying  dialectic,  and 
while  the  task  of  rationally  expounding  the  view  of  the  world  held 
by  faith  was  attacked  anew  and  with  a  mature*!  technique  of  thought, 
there  was  presented  at  the  same  time  an  almost  inimea.surable  mate- 
rial for  arran;^eraent  in  the  motaphysicoreligious  system. 

Mediajval  thought  showed  itself  abundantly  ready  for  the  problem 
thus  enhanced,  and  solved  it  under  the  after-working  of  the  impres- 
sion of  that  most  brilliant  [leriod  in  the  development  of  the  papacy 
which  Innocent  III.  had  bruii>;ht  about.  The  Neo-Platonic-Arabian 
Aristotelianism,  which  at  the  first,  with  its  naturalistic  consequences, 
seemed  only  to  strengthen  thu  rationalistic,  courage  of  dialectic  to 
victorious  pride,  was  mastered  with  admirable  swiftness  and  i>ent  to 
the  service  of  the  system  of  the  Church.  This,  indeed,  was  ]>05sible 
only  in  a  form  in  which  the  intellectualistic  elements  of  Augustinian 
thought  and  those  allied  to  Neo-Phttonism  gained  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance in  this  now  completely  systematic  development  of  a 
philosophy  conformed  to  the  doctrine  of  faith,  In  this  way  was 
completed  an  adjustment  and  arrangement  of  world-moving  thoughts 
upon  the  largest  and  most  imposing  scale  that  history  has  seen, 
and  that,  too,  without  the  creative  activity  of  any  properly  new 
philosophical  principle  as  its  impulse  toward  the  formation  of  a 
.lystcm.  The  intellectual  foundi^r  of  this  system  was  Albert  of  BolU 
stddt.  It  owes  its  organic  completion  in  all  directions,  its  literary 
codification,  and  thus  its  historical  *iesignation,  to  Thomoft  AfjuinaHf 
^■Uid  tiuds  its  {K>etioal  ex|K)sitiou  in  Dante's  IMvine  Covtedt/, 
^V  But  while  Hellenistic  science  and  Christian  faith  seemed  to  be 
brought  into  complete  harmony  in  Thomism,  the  opposition  between 
the  uibruke  forth  at  once  ulL  the  more  violently.  Under  the  influ- 
enc^^^^rabian  doctrines,  the  panthetimi  involved  in  the  logical 
^^bonseq^fnce  of  Realism  from  being  potential  became  actual  in  ex- 
^^»nded  circles,  and  immediately  after  Thomas,  his  fellow-Domin- 
ican, Mtister  Eckhart,  developed  scholastic  intellectualiam  to  the 
heterodoxy  of  an  iflf>alintir.  yfijulu'lmn. 

Hence  it  is  comprehensible  that  Thomism  also  encountered  the 
resistance  of  a  Platonic-Augustinian  tendency,  which  indeed  gladly 
adopted  the  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  Nature  (its  bad  been  the 
case  before)  and  the  Infection  of  the  logical  apparatvis,  but  put 
aside  the  intellectualistic  metaphysics  and  dpvelop*?d  all  the  more 
energetically  the  oj)posite  elements  of  Augustinianisni. 

This  tentlency  reached  its  full  strength  in  the  acutest  and  deepest 
thinker  of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages,  Dun$  Scotus,  who  brought  thQ 
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\  germs  of  the  philosophy  of  the  will,  contained  in  Augustine's 
system,  to  their  first  imj>ortant  ilevelopinent,  and  so  from  the  inet» 
physical  side  gave  the;  impulse  for  a  complete  eliauge  in  the  direc- 
tion of  philosophical  thought  With  him  religious  and  scientific 
interests^  whose  fusion  had  begun  in  the  Hellenistic  philosophy, 
begin  to  sofiarate. 

The  renetoal  of  Noniiualiftnij  in  which  the  intellectual  movement 
of  the  last  century  of  the  Middle  Ages  culminated  in  an  extremely 
interesting  combination,  led  to  the  same  result  with  still  more  last- 
ing farce.  Dialectic,  whicli  had  anew  obtained  the  mastery  and 
was  flaunting  itself  in  various  disputations,  developed  in  its  text- 
books on  logic  the  Aristotelian  schematism.  This  was  worked  out 
e8jH?rially  nn  the  grammatical  side,  and  there  develojied  tt»  a  theory 
which  attached  the  doctrine  of  judgment  and  the  syllogism  to  the  _ 

^''^  view  that  regarded  the  concepts  {termini)   as  subjective   signs  for  I 
really  existing;  individual  things.     This   Tennini»m  became  united 
in  Wiliiam  of  Orcumvr 'ith  the  naturalistic  tendencies  of  the  Arabian- 
Aristotelian  theory  of  knowledge,  and  these  combined  combated 

.  Bealism.  which  had  been  maintained  alike  in  Thomisni  and  Seotism. 
But  Tcrminism  also  became  united  with  the  Augustinian  doctrine 
of  the  will  into  a  powerful  individualism,  with  the  beginnings  of 
the  empirical  psychology  which  studied  the  history  of  develop- 
ment, to  a  kind  of  idealism  of  the  inner  exj>erience,  and  with  the 
natural  investigation  which  W!iscon(iuering  wider  and  wider  territory, 
to  an  empiricism  that  was  to  be  fruitful  in  the  future.  Thus  under 
the  schidastic  covering  were  sprouting  the  germs  of  new  thought. 

Here  and  there  in  this  extremely  diversified  movement  men  still 
vainly  appear  with  the  confidence  that  they  can  create  a  rational 
system  of  religious  metaphysics,  and  finally  a  man  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  NicoUiun  Cutittnun  sought  vainly  to  force  all  these  elements 
of  a  new  secular  science  tjack  under  the  power  of  a  half  ^^^Pltic, 
half  mystic  intellectualism  :  it  was  just  from  his  system  that  those 
elements  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  future,  that  was  all  the 
stronger  because  of  his  work. 

y  The  reception  ol  Aristotle  falls  in  tlie  century  1160-1260  (for  this  topic  see  * 
"^  principally  ihv  work  of  A.  .hiunlain.  oit«il  p.  27H).  It  began  with  the  more  va}- 
UHble  parts  <>f  the  Orf/aiion,  hithvrto  unlcnown  ^rHun  —  iwvit  logica),  AXid  pro- 
ceeded to  the  nietaph.vsi(«'it.  phy^aicnl.  and  cihioal  books,  alwaya  acoooipanied 
by  the  intrxniuciion  of  the  Ambiaji  t'XplHnat<iry  wri^ngs.  Th«i  Cliuruh  Hlnwly 
admitted  the  nrtr  lo^ir,  althnu^li  dialeclir  was  a^^ifkrt  in  flurlualion  !  hereby  ; 
for  it  soon  bt^caiiif  cnnvinoed  that  the  new  meth<Mi  which  nas  introducol  with 
the  aid  of  the  doctrine  of  tlie  ayltogiipi,  was  advanta|;uouB  for  preacntiiig  ita 
own  leachinffs. 

This  eoholaatlc  method  in  the  proper  aenae  Is  u  follnwa:  a  t«xt  used  as 
the  baals  for  dlftcuflslon  Sa  broken  up  by  division  and  explanntinn  into  a  number  > 
of  prop(iftiti<in«  ;  queHiioni^  are  att:i<'Ii*:d  and  the  p4^>8Kible  answers  brought  to- 
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getb«r ;  finally  the  arfnimenU  to  be  adduced  for  establishing  or  refuting  these 
Answers  are  presented  in  the  form  nf  a  chain  of  syllo^iitiic  reaAoning,  leading  ^' 
uUimately  to  a  decision  upon  tlie  subject. 

This  scheme  was  first  empUiyeil  by  Alexander  of  Halea  (rited  1245)  fii  his 
Summa  Universtx  Theologice,  with  a  iimytory  which  w;u  far  supptinr  ut  the 
mode  of  treatment  of  the  earlier  SumiuUts  in  wealth  ot  cnnteiita,  cluaniess  of 
development,  and  deHnitenoss  of  resulm.  and  was  scarcely  Huri>ai4.stMl  t-vi'ii  lati'r. 

An  analogous  change  in  mt;thod  was  worked  out  with  reirard  T<>  thi'  maierial 
in  Uie  encyclopiedias  of  natural  science  by  Vincent  ot  Beanvaia  ( Vincentina 
Bello%-acen8is,  died  about  12B5),  by  his  JSpfcnlum  Quadrui'hj,  and  Joliannea 
Fidanza,  called  BonaTentura  (12*il-1274),  did  the  same  work  fnr  the  dix'trlnes 
of  Mystioidm,  especially  thorie  of  the  Victorines.  Among  Rtinuvontura's  works 
tlif  fieditctio  Artimn  ml  Theoloyiam  is  especially  charaoteristic.  Cf.  K.  Werner, 
Dif  Psyfholrt^ir  unti  Krkenntniiutiehrc  li^n  H.  (Vifnna,  1H70). 

The  Church  priMeeded  in  a  much  more  hesitating  manner  in  regard  to  Aria-  ^ 
tolle*8  Metaphysics  Aud  I'hyBics,  because  theja'  made  their  entrance  in  intimate^, 
connection  with  Averroiam.  and  because  this  latter  theory  had  developed  to  • 
open  panthtifin  the  Ne<>-l'latonlc  Mysticism  which    had   never   been    entirely^ 
forgiiltcn  since  Scolus   Erigena.     As  the  defenders  of  such  a  system  appear 
Ainalricb  of  Bona  near  C'hartres,  antl  David  of  Dlnant,  about  1200,  cimcem- 
ing  whose  doctrines  we  are  informed  only  by  later  writers,  esiH*cially  Albert 
and  Thomas.     With  the  widily  extended  sect  of  the  Amalricans,  which,  after 
the  Liitf-nin  council  of  1215,  was  persecuted  with  fire  and  swnni,  the  •*  Etffrnal 
Gospri"'  of  Joachim  Klorla  was  also  connected.    Cf.  on  this  J.  N.  Nchneider 
(Oilliugen,  1873). 

The  judgment  of  condemnation  passed  upon  the  Averroistic  Fan-psychisui 
(cf.  §  27)  applied  at  first  to  Aristotle  also.  It  ia  the  service  of  the  two  m^a-'^ 
dicaiU  onUrt^  the  Dominicans  and  Franeiscamt,  to  have  broken  this  connec-f 
Lion,  and  to  have  brought  over  the  power  of  the  Church  to  the  recognition  of 
tlie  Peri|.»atetic  system.  By  a  long  conrticl,  which  frHtjufnlly  wavered  this  way 
and  tluit,  they  succeeded  in  founding  two  chairs  nf  the  Arist^^telian  pitilosophy 
at  the  L'niversliy  of  ParU^  and  flimlly  In  having  them  taken  into  the  fai'ulty 
(cf.  Kaufmann,  firsrh,  d.  Univ.,  I.  276  H.).  After  this  vict'try  in  I'J64»  respect 
for  ArifitoUo  rose  fast,  until  he  iK-cninc  the  highest  philosophical  authority.  Ho 
was  praised  as  the  forerunner  of  (.'lirist  in  matiers  of  Nature  as  was  John 
the  Baptist  in  matters  of  grace,  and  from  this  time  on  Christian  science  (like 
Averro^s)  held  him  to  be  In  »ueb  a  sense  the  Incanuuion  of  scieniihe  Truth,  that 
in  the  following  literature  he  (n  often  cited  only  as  "  IMiihwophiiH." 

The  doctrine  nf  the  Dominicans,  whieh  has  remained  until  the  present  time  / 
the  official  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Cimrch,  was  created  by  Albert  and  Thomas.  * 

Albert  of  BoUatiidt  (Albertus  Magnus)    was  bom   ll{)3  at  Lauingen  in   / 
8wabia,  sluilied  in  I'adua  and  Bologna,  taught  in  Cologne  and  Paris,  became  * 
Bishop  of  Regensburg,  and  died  in  Cologne  in   12y0.     Tlis  writings  consist  for 
the  moet  part  of  paraphrases  and  cximnientaries  upim  Aristotle  ;  aside  from  the 
Summa  his   Rotanv  is   particularly  of   independent   value  (De   Vei/etabilibua^  ' 
Lihri  VIL;  ed.  hy'Meyerand  .lessen,  Merlin,  IHU7).     Cf.  J.  SIgltart,  Al.  Alasf. 
mfin  Lelffn  umi  geinr  IVi^SfWitchi^  ( licgensbui^',  1857)  ;  v.  Hertllng,  At.  Maff, 
uiitt   dif  Wiiuienttchafi  seiner  Zeit  (in  Hisi.-pol.  Blatter,   1874)  ;    J.   Bach,  Ai. 
Mag,  (Vienna.  1888). 

I  Thomas  of  Aquino,  bom  12*25  or  'J7  in  Uoccasicca,  Ix>wer  Italy,  was  edu-^ 

L  cated  at  first  in  the  cloisipr  Monte  Cassinn,  famous  of  old  for  study  in  natural 
^^Mci<nce,  then  In  NapleH.  Cologne,  and  Pari«.  After  this  he  taught  alLernaiely 
^HpL  these  univePiitieK  and  also  at  Home  and  Hi>logna,  and  died,  l'J74,  in  a  cloister 
P^ear  Terracina.  Resides  minor  treatises,  his  works  contain  commentaries  on 
Aristotle,  on  the  Lif^r  de  Causis  and  the  Sfulmrps  t^i  Peter  Lombard,  and  ' 
ill  addilitm  to  thear,  principally  the  Sinnmfs  Thfuloghr  ami  the  treatise  De 
r^vitntr  iiilfi  CnthoUrv  contra  tjentile»  (Sinnma  otntm  g^ntileti).  The  treatise* 
Ur  fiftjimine  I*rinripum  belongs  to  hint  only  in  part.  Kmm  the  very  copious 
Hierature  concerning  liim,  the  following  may  l)e  nameil :  Ch.  Jourdain,  La 
rhiloaophif  da  St.  Tit,  (I'aris.  1858);  Z.  (xonzalez,  SttuUm  Uber  die  Phiiof.' 
des.  hi.  Th.  r.  A.,  translated  fnim  the  Spanish  hy  Nolt<*  (Kogensburg,  1HH6); 
K.  Kucken.  Die  PhUos.  d.  Th.  v.  A  und  dif  Odtus  der  NeuzfU  (Halle,  1880); 
A.  FnihHchammer,  Dlt  Philotophie  dcM  Th.  v.  A.  (Leips.  1888). 
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The  philosophical  luiponance  of  Duit«  Aligbieii  has  been  bort  recogntinl  V 
among  bis  ediU:in  by  I'hilaletlivii  in  the  commentary  on  his  translation  nf  t>i0 
Divina  Commedia,  Besides  hU  great  world-poem,  the  (realise  Df.  MnnaiThia 
should  not  bti  torgotiun  in  a  i>hih»H)pbionl  coiisideralii^n.  Cf.  A.  F.  iiZAnnui, 
D.  rt  id  Philfituphif  Vatholiqut  an  13"*  Sih-lf:  C(*arw.  1846);  G.  Baur,  BoelhiuM 
und  Dante  (I.eina.  1873). 

luterest  in  other  ThumiKts,  whiHw  immbtr  U  great,  U  only  literary ■histonral. 

To  the  Dominican  Order  belonged  nliio  the  father  vi  Oonnan  Mysticdam, 
Ma.*)t4*r  Bckbart,  a  younger  coiUemp«.irary  of  'I'honiaA.  Uorn  in  the*  middle  tit  ^1 
the  thirtet'nih  m-ntury,  probably  in  Saxmiy,  at  about  13<HJ  he  was  l^rofewurof  ^ 
Philosophy  in  Parie,  became  then  Pnnincial  of  bis  Order  for  Saxony,  lived  for 
a  time  in  Coloinie  and  Stnuubui^.  and  died  during  the  painful  diacuMions  ron- 
cerniiig  the  orthodoxy  of  bis  doctrine  in  132P.  The  extant  writingn  ^collected 
by  F,  Pfeiff»*r,  II.  I^ipA.  1H67)  are  principally  sermons,  imcu.  and  aphnruniA. 
Cf.  C.  Ullinan,  lif/onnatortn  vor  der  lieforMation,  Vol.  II.  (Hamburg.  ltM2i; 
W.  IVeger,  Uttch.  U.  dfittxrhm  Myttik  im  MitUlaHer  (Leips.  187o,  liSbU  :  also 
the  different  editiimfi  and  articles  by  S.  Denitle.  On  Kckhart  in  particular, 
J.  Bach,  .V.  E.  der  Voter  der  deutsrhen  Spfcul^ion  (Vicuna,  18U4);  A.  Laasoo, 
J*.  E.  di-r  Myittikrr  (Uerlin,  1H68). 

In  its  farther  development  German  Mysticism  branched  Into  the  heresies  nf 
the  BeRhards  and  of  the  **  l-riends  of  God  "  of  Basle  ;  in  the  case  of  the  f  nnncr  it 
led  to  the  most  nidicnl  connection  with  ttie  Averroistic  pantheism.  It  t04>k  the 
form  of  populiir  premtiinu  with  John  Tanl«r  at  Strassbun;  (130^13^1),  and 
of  p<^etic  song  witli  llilnrich  Buao  of  Constance  (l.'i*X)-13fi5).  Ita  theon*tical 
doctrines  mitinUiinfd  Uii-m»elves,  while  the  heterodoxy  was  diminished,  In  tha 
'"  (wrrman  ThfoltM/jf^^  ^tirsl  edited  by  Luther,  1516). 

Tlio  Auguslinian  I'lutonio  opposition  against  the  suspected  Aristotelianism 
of  the  ArablanM  tia.<i  as  Uh  main  .supporters  :  — 

William  of  Auvergne,  fnun  Aorillm-,  tt-arher  and  Bishop  in  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  124!t,  authi»r  of  a  work  fir  Vnirerto.  He  i»  treated  by  K.  Werner,  We 
Philosoi'hir  den  W.  p.  .1.  (Vienna,  l»7:t). 

Henry  of  Obeat  (llenriouM  (^^ndavenitiSf  Heinrirh  Oiothals  of  Muda  m 
Ghent,   l217-12'J<t),  the  valiant  defender  of  tlie  priuiJii;y   of  the  will  agaiiisfci 
TJomiHUL     Besides  a  tlieolo;;iral  (-•unitendiuui,  he  wrote  n  tiumvxa  (^uculionuirt 
Ordiiiarium.  and  principnllv  Qundlihftn  TheoUtgira.     I'f.  K.  Werner.  H.  r.  ti.  al0\ 
UrproHrntant   dr:t  rhri>tlirhen  Platonisnnua  i%n  IS  Jahrhnndert  (Vienna.  1H78)--* 

Kieliurd   of   .MiddiL-town   ^  K.  de    Mediavia,   died    l.'iOU)   and  William   Ue  \i 
Marre,  the  author  of   a  violent   CoTTfctorium   Fratnn    Thnmfr,   may  also 
named  here.     In  iha  following  centuries  an  Augutdnian  thndoify  proper  main-*' 
tained  itself  by  the  si<le  of  Thomism  and   Scolistn.     jf^dius  of  Culonna  la 
reganled  as  iu  leader  (.Kg.  Rumarms.  I:f47-i:tl0).     Cf.   K.  Werner,  Schtd.  d. 
spat.  M.-A.,  III. 


The  sharpest  opposition  to  Thomism  grew  out  of  the  Franciscan  order 
^  RogOr  Bacon's  was  a  mind  fruitfully  stimulating  in  all  directions,  hut  n<n 
appearing  in  a  fixed  and  definite  fonn  in  any  one  of  them.  He  was  bum  iu 
1*^14,  near  llchestcr,  educated  in  Oxford  and  Paris,  several  times  pentecuted  ua 
account  of  his  occupations  and  theories,  which  were  direci«^d  in  the  line  of 
uutural  research,  protected  only  for  a  lime  by  Pope  Clement  IV.,  and  died  so4in 
iiiXvr  I2f>2.  His  doctrines  are  embodied  in  the  Opnit  Mami*  («l.  by  Bridges, 
(»xford,  1897),  and  in  the  form  of  exiracU  in  his  0/»«*  Minu»  (etl.  by  Brewer, 
Lond.  18611).  Cf.  K.  CharlcK,  R.  B,,  aa  vif,  aeti  uurragea,  ant  doctrines  (Parl% 
1861),  and  K.  Werner,  iu  two  articles  on  his  psychology,  theory  uf  knovvledg^ 
and  physics  (Vienna,  1870). 

The  mi>st  important  thinker  of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages  was  Johajine* 
Duua  Sootus.  His  home  (Ireland  or  Northumberland)  and  the  year  of  his 
birth,  which  was  about  1270,  are  not  certAinly  known.  At  first  a  scholar  and 
teacher  in  Oxford,  he  then  won  high  reputation  at  Paris,  where  he  was  acUv« 
'  after  IW4,  an<i  in  l^^OS  moved  to  Cologne,  where  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival 
—  all  too  early.  The  edition  of  his  works  prepared  by  his  Order  (13  vols.« 
Lyons,  1039)  contains,  besides  the  genuine  writings,  much  that  is  not  genuine 
or  that  hab  been  worked  over,  and  uspeciaUy  irauscripta  of  his  disputations  and 
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lecturwt.  To  Iho  Intlcr  brlonpt  tlio  Bo-fsallrfi  O/jim  Pnrisir.nsr,  which  fonns  acoin- 
tnentary  upon  the  Sfntfnrpfi  of  thv  Loinbunl.  '['ht  Questiones  QnndlihetalM  have 
a  siuiilar  origin.  Ihe  Opus  Oxouiense,  the  ori^imil  coiiimtMiuiry  upon  the  I-ora-  *^ 
b&rd,  U  hU  own  wrfiing.  BegMeu  ihla  there  ath  IiId  cuDiineiiiaries  upon  AHsto- 
Wlian  writinKi*  and  Konie  Kniaik-r  treatmes.  Ilt^  doctrine  is  expuundfd  in  Wenier 
and  Sto'.-kI.    No  exhauHtive  monograph,  corrcspondinK  lo  his  importance,  exlsta. 

Among  his  nunn^rouH  adhurenlh,  Francis  of  Mayro^  who  tiled  ].'J2ii,  U  thu  hest 
known.  The  conlroveniy  between  ThomisU  and  Scolinla  was  a  ver>"  active  one 
at  tht'  be^innin^  of  the  fourli'tnili  century,  and  brought  many  intermediate 
thvorieit  into  the  field  ;  but  soon  both  parties  bad  to  make  common  cauM  in 
defence  against  Terminism. 

Anionu  th«  logical  scliool  bi'oks  of  the  later  Scholasticiam,  tlte  mottt  influeii- 
Cial  waa  iliAl  of  Petrua  Hiapanua,  who  died  1277  aa  Pope  Jolin  X\I.  Ilii4 
SumTHultr.  Ltujicalfs  were  a  tnin»lalion  of  n  Byzantine-Greek  text-book,  the 
Z^vw^if  til  Tijw'\purTor4\ov%  \071jci7r /irurr^^i7»  hy  Micha;!  I'sellos  (in  the  eleventh 
century).  Iiuitating  the  proeeHses  in  this  latter  treatise  (ypd^ifuiTa  fypay^t  ypa- 
^Si  T«x«*^)i  ihe  well-known  barbaruua  mneinonie  dt-'siirniilionii  for  the  modes 
of  the  syllogiMn  were  introduced  in  the  Latin  version  {Hnrfmra,  ctlar^nt,  etc.). 
Terminism.  developed  in  the  nominalistic  diR'ction  from  this  rhetorical  and 
gmmnialicAl  logic,  cimtrasted  itself  as  logirn  mofirvna  with  the  iogica  antiqua 
of  the  Realists,  includini^  both  Scotists  and  Thomists  under  this  latter  title. 


In    the   renewal    of   KominaUam  we  fin<I  William  DurnnduR  of  St.  Pour- 
cain,  who  <iied  l:^'W  as  Bisliop  of  Meaux.  and    I'etnifl   Anreolus,  who  died  at 
Paris,  1;{JI,  Uie  former  comini;  fntm  Thomism,  the  laller  from  Scotism.     Much^ 
more  important  is  'WilUam  of  Occam,  the  Abelard  of  the  second  period.     With*'^ 
a  broad  and  keen  vision  f<»r  reality,  and  with  a  bold,  unresting  eagerness  for 
innovation,  he  unites  in  himself  all  the  elt  nientii  with  the  help  of  which  the 
new  science  forced   its  way  out  of  Scholasticism.     Ii«>rn  in  a  village    in   the 
Counly  of  Surrey,  traineil  under  Duns  Srotua,  he  became  I'rufeasor  at  Paris,  ■.' 
then  t4K>k  an  :u.'tive  part  in  the  conflicbi  of  hia  time  t>etween  Cliurch  and  Kl4tte 
by  joining  with  I'hilip  tlie  Fair  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria  in  cimibuting  the  i>apacy, 
( fh'iiputatio  inUr  rifA'irum  H  rnilitem  svjyr  poteatate  ecrlesiasUica  pr<vlatis  atque 
principibu»  lemirum  r'nnmiinia,  and  the  Offenaurium  against  Pope  John  XXII.), 
and  died  liUT  at  Munich.     There  is  no  complete  edition  of  his  works,  but  the 
most    iraiJorlant   are:    Summa    Totius  Logicen,  Erpoaiiio  Aurea  avper  Artem\/ 
W/rrrm,  t^uodhbeta  Sfptn-m,  Centilogium  Theoliujifum,  and  a  couunenUiry  on 
I'eWir  I^)inburd.     Cf.  W.  A.  Sohreiber,  Die poiitischen  uud  reliffi'mrn  Doctrinen 
KHfpT  Ludirig  tii-m  Bnirr  (I^andsliul,  1858).     C.  l*rantl.  Vrr  Uniremnlifnwtreit 
im  tirfizrhnUn  und  rierzehnien  .fahrhundfrt  (^Sitz  -Hrr.   drr  MunrhfUfr  Akad.^ 
1B74}.     Occam,  too,  utiU  waits  his  philosophically  competent  biographer. 

Of  the  supporters  of  lenninistto  Nominalism  hi  the  fourteenth  century, 
Johannes  Uuiidan,  Hector  of  ibe  University  at  Paris,  and  co-founder  of  that  at 
Vienna,  and  Marstltus  of  lughen,  one  of  tliu  tlrst  teachers  at  Heidelberg,  are 
usually  named.  A  union  of  mystical  doctrines  with  the  nominaliKtie  rejeclion 
of  metaphysics  is  found  in  Pierre  d*Ailly  (Petrus  de  Alliaoo.  \W(.>-\A'lf>) ,  and  in  *" 
Johannes  Gers«>n  (Charlit-r,  K^K^l-14i?!»)- 

The  attempt  at  a  purely  rational  exposition  of  Church  doctrine  in  the  interest 
of  apologetics  and  pnipagaliun  was  made  by  Raymuudua  Lullua  of  Catalonia 
(12:{r>-l:i'5),  who  is  principally  known  by  his  curions  dittcovery  of  the  '*<iroat 
Art,'*  that  is,  a  mechanical  device  which  by  cimibjning  ihe  fundamental  concepts 
was  intended  to  present  the  system  of  all  possible  cosrnitions.  An  extract  from 
this  may  be  found  in  J.  E.  Knlmann.  Himoiy  0/  Phif,,  I.  §  2tMl  [Kng.  tr.  ed.  by 
Hoogh].  His  efforts  were  repealed  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Raymund  of 
SaboDde.  a  Spanish  physician,  who  taught  in  Toulouse  and  piined  resjx'ct  by  his 
Theolfj*ii<i  Stiturtilia  (ttivr  Liher  Creattirarujn).  On  him  cf.  1).  Mutzke  (Bre«lau, 
1840):  M.  Iluttler  (Augsburg,  IKfil). 

Tlie philoHophy  of  irioolauaCnaaiiaa  (NicolausChrypffs,  boniin  Kuc8(CnBa)    / 
near'l'rier,  1401,  died  as  Cardinal  and  Uishop  of  Brixen,  1464),  offere  an  inter-  * 
esting  comprehensive  view  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  departing  Middle 
Ages.    1'he  main  treatise  bears  the  title  />«*  0*Kta  hjiwrantia  (ed.  in  Oeriran 
aher  with  his  other  most  impi^rianl  writin<:»  hy  F.  A.  Scharpff,  Freiburg  i.  B. 

UlM.    Cf.  K.  Falckeuberg,  Orundaiige  der  Philoa.  dev  N.  v.  C.  (Brealau,  1880). 
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Brief  Sarrey  of  the  Arabian  and  Jewish  PhlloBOphy  of  the  Middle 

Ages. 

This  perittd  Is  certainly  more  Interestini;  from  s  literary  and  historiral  poiat 
of  view  than  from  that  of  philosophy,  und  aa  ytl  no  oompet«nl  presentstloo  of 
the*  period  sla  h  whole  haa  betm  made.  Nor  has  complete  cleomefia  been  attained 
as  yet  by  inventij^atlon,  but  from  the  literature  concerning  it  the  following  are 
to  be  emphaAltted :  — 

Mohammed  al  Scbahre«tani,  HisUtrjf  of  RvHgiuua  ami  FhUottuphfcal  SfrU 
avumg  the  Arnht  (Oerman  by  HiiarbrGcker.  Halle,  infiO  f.);  A  Srhmr»ld»T*J 
Duc.umenfa  FhHosttphia  Arahum  (Konn,  IH^iOj,  and  EMai  hut  lejf  £jrotes  /%i- 
lo9ophi'fttf:t  rhfz  lr»  Ar.  { I'arw,  IHlli);  Fr.  Diet*'rici,  Dir  Vhil'MnopUie  tier  At.  im 
zehnlrn  JnhThmvhrf  (M  Heft*',  I^-ip3,  1805-76).  Cf.  aUo  Hnmrncr-lnirgstall, 
Oc9ch.  der  arabisrhfiu  JJtt^rafur 

8.  Muuk,  Melanges  df  phib'tutphir  juivv  H  ambe  (PariR,  lft.'ill).  And  tin*  sAToe 
author's  articles  on  tlio  inilividual  philoHopherx  in  the  Dirtionnairt  drn  Snence$ 
Philofophiqws.  [W.  Wallace,  Art.  Arabian  Iliil.  in  £ne,  JJrtf.,  tVberwefe 
Krtlmann.  ] 

M.  Eialer,  VttrhsuTujen  iihrr  ih'e  ji'iditirhen  PhJlusttph^n  df»  MiftelaU^n  (S 
vols..  Vienna,  1H71M<4>;  M.  JoGl,  lifitrage  xur  fieMchirhte  iUr  Philamphie  (Bfe^ 
lau,  1B70).  Cf.  also  Ftirst'B  Dibliothrra  ,/udaica^  and  liisiuries  of  Judaiiun  1)f 
Graetz  and  Geiger. 

Close  as  the  relations  may  be  which  the  philrwophy  of  the  two  civilised  Semilid 
peoples  sustained  to  their  religious  Uiterests,  Arabian  science  efipeoi:klly  owes 
its  peculiar  chamcler  to  the  circumstance  tluit  its  fi'Uiulers  and  t(up|K>rter» 
.  were,  for  the  nntst  part,  not  members  of  the  clergy,  an  in  the  Wr»i,  but  pAyjrf- 
n'ann  (cf.  F.  WlUt<*nfpI(l,  Uf^rh.  (hr  arah.  Arrztt  und  .Vrt<wrA'rj«rApr,  (liiWinp-n, 
18-10).  Thus  from  tlit-  bcpinning  the  study  of  ancient  midicine  and  natund 
science  went  on  hand  in  hsnd  with  that  of  phili^ophy.  Hippocrates  and  (ialea 
were  as  much  trattslatt'd  (in  part  t.hniu>;h  tlie  medium  of  the  Syrian)  and  rvod 
y  aa  were  I'lato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Neo-l'laionists.  Hence  in  Arnliian  metaphy8ie< 
dialectic  Is  always  balanced  by  natural  philow^phy.  But  well  as  this  was  »daptfd'| 
to  afford  scientlAc  thouftht  a  broader  basis  of  knowledge  of  facts,  we  must  not, 
on  till-  Dtticr  hand,  ovcretttimate  the  indeitendeiit  achieveuiL-nts  of  the  Arabs  in. 
medicine  anil  natural  scli-nce.  Here,  too,  mediaeval  science  Ih  essentially  leamt'd 
tnidition.  The  knowled^*  which  the  Arabs  were  later  able  lo  deliver  to  tlie 
West  had  iu  iirigin,  in  lite  main,  in  the  hookn  of  the  Greeks.  Nor  did  evt'a< 
experimental  knowled^'e  experience  an  esscnllAl  extension  through  the  Arabs* 
own  work  ;  only  in  snuie  fields,  as,  for  ♦'Xample,  ehemistry  and  mineralogy  ari4 
in  sonu-  part.s  of  medlL'tne,  f.^;.  physittlu)^',  do  ihry  api>t'ar  more  independent. 
In  their  niKhnd.  however,  in  their  prim'iplfs  by  which  they  apprehend  ihc  imi- 
verse,  and  in  their  entire  Aystem  of  philoA<»phicAl  conceptions,  they  stand,  so  far 
as  our  InforiiiHtion  un  the  subject  reaches,  entirely  under  the  combined  iufiuenoo 
of  Aristotelianism  and  Nt-o-lMatonism  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  .lews.  N<« 
can  ii  be  maintained  that  a  national  peculiarity  becomes  disclosed  in  their  appro- 
priation of  this  uiaU'rial.  It  in  rather  the  case  that  this  whole  scientific  cultunj 
was  artifirinlly  prafled  upon  the  Arabian  civilisation,  it  can  strike  no  true  rotiCt^ 
into  it,  and  after  a  short  period  of  bloom  it  withers  away  without  vital  fort^ 
In  the.  hUtxir>*  of  science  as  a  whole,  its  niis^tion  is  only  lo  give  back  in  part 
the  development  of  the  Western  mind  the  continuity  which  the  latter  had  itse 
lemTKtrarlly  lost. 

From  the  nature  of  the  cose,  the  appropriation  of  ancient  science  In  this  case 
alsu  was  cunipleted  gnulually  and,  by  working  backward.  Beginning  with  the 
Neo-Platonism  which  was  Ktill  current  in  Syrian  tradition,  and  which  was 
received  with  sympathy  on  account  of  its  religious  colouring,  the  Arabian 
Miinkera  proceeded  Ut  ascend  to  the  better  muirces  ;  but  the  consequenoe 
remained  that  they  saw  Aristotle  and  I'lato  through  the  spectacles  of  IMotiuus 
and  I'roclus.  During  Uie  rule  of  the  Abiissida?  an  active  ttcieiitific  life  prevails  " 
in  Bagdad,  atlmulau^  enpeclally  by  the  Caliph  Almamun  at  the  beginning 
the  ninth  centurj'.  The  Neo-Flatonista,  the  better  commentators,  almiwi  i 
intire  didactic  writings  <d  Arist^itle,  and  the  Hepublir,  Lawn,  and  Tim<rwi 
Iluto,  were  known  in  translatkuis. 
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The  first  dlatinctly  emerging  person alitieH,  Alkendi.  who  died  about  870,  and 
Alfambi,  whu  died  1)60,  are  scarcely  to  be  dwllngiiished  in  their  teachiiitts  frtun 
the  NL'0-ri:ii4inie  eluctdalors  uf  ArlbtoLle.  A  fj^reaier  impurLaiicu  bL'l<>ii^^  to 
A^ricenIla  (Ibu  Siua,  lW0-Ul't7),  whow  "•  Cauun "  becuiiie  ilie  (uiuianicHtal 
))Ook  of  medin'val  nimlicine  in  the  West,  hh  well  ai^  in  tlm  Kant,  and  who  also 
<*xen:used  a  powerful  inHutmce  by  hi8  extremely  numerous  pliiloauphical  writ- 
ings, especially  hi^  Metaphysics  and  Loijic.  ilia  docLrine  comes  nearer  agaio  to 
pure  Arisioteliani.Hm,  and  perhaps  the  nearest  amon^  all  the  Arabians. 

But  the  extension  uf  these  philosuphicat  views  was  regarded  with  jealous  eyes 
hy  Mohanmiedan  ortht)d(>xy,  and  the  scientitic  movement  experienWMl  bo  vio- 
lent perst.-4.-utiuii8  in  Lite  tenth  oentiiry  that  it  took  refuse  In  the  secret  league  of 
tJie  *' lAire  Brothers."  Avicenua  himself  was  also  persecuted.  The  above- 
nauied  league  embodied  the  extremely  excellent  compass  of  Uie  knowledge  of 
the  time  in  a  number  of  treatises  (on  this  see  above,  Dielerici),  which  neverthe- 
less, in  contrast  with  Avi'!enna»  seem  lo  show  a  stronger  leaning  toward  Neo- 
Platonism. 

Of  the  scientific  achievements  of  their  opponents  we  know  on  the  one  hand 
the  btniti^e  meUiphysiL-s  of  the  orthodox  Motekallemin,  who,  as  against  the 
Aristotelian  and  Nco-1'iaUmic  view  of  Nature  as  a  living  whole,  developed  an 
extrfme  exaggeration  of  the  sole  cauHality  of  (\ni\,  and  resorted  to  a  distorted 
Atomism  in  tlie  greatest  nietai))iysiciii  embarrassment ;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  wriilnga  of  Algaxel  ( 1059-11  n,  Dtxtmctio  rhilosophorum)  there  appears 
a  sceptical  and  mystical  analysis  of  philosophy. 

These  latter  tendencies  won  the  victory  in  the  Orient  the  more  readily,  as  the 
spiritual  exaltation  of  Moluimmedanlsm  <|uickly  dtfclined  in  that  quarter.  The 
continuance  of  Arabian  science  is  to  be  sought  in  Andalusia,  where  Mohamme- 
dan civilisation  found  it-s  short  afier-blooni.  Here,  uuiUt  freer  conditions, 
philositphy  d<;veloped  to  vigorous  iiaturulism.  wUlub  in  turn  bore  a  strongly 
Neo- Platonic  stamp. 

A  characteristic  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  knowledge  in  this  philosophy  is 
fouud  in  the  Cowluct  ofthn  St*litary  by  Avempace,  who  died  1138,  aud  similar 
thoughts  culminate  with  Abubacer  (Ibn  Tophail.  di.-d  llHo)  in  an  inUTpsting 
comparison  of  natural  with  positive  religion.  Th*^  Utter  author's  philoaophi- 
cal  romance  TA*-  Liviny  Onf,  the  Son  of  the  ii'airing  One,  which  sets  fortli  the 
intellectual  developnient  of  a  man  u]K>n  a  lonely  island,  exi'ludod  from  all  his- 
t'«rioal  and  8*)rial  relations,  was  publislied  in  a  Latin  tninslation  by  I'ocock  as 
PhUitsophitii  AnttHlidactua  ((Jxford,  1071  and  1700,  —  not  twenty  years  before  the 
appearance  of  Defoe's  liohinson  Crunof  t )  autl  in  a  German  translation  as 
/Vr  yafurm^nMch  by  Kichhoni  (Berlin,  17H!I). 

Hut  the  most  iniporUint  and  Independent  among  Arabian  thinkers  was 
Averro^s,  who  was  born  lllfO  in  Cordova,  was  for  a  linte  judi^e.  and  then 
physician  In  onlii.ary  u>  the  Caliph,  was  driven  aftenvard  by  religious  perse- 
cution to  MortX'co,  and  died  in  llfi8.  He  treated  in  paraph r.-tses  and  longer  or 
sbortcr  rommenlaries,  which  were  printeil  in  the  older  edilinns  of  Arismtle, 
almost  all  the  didactic  writings  of  Aristotle,  who  was  esiettned  by  him  as  the 
highest  teactier  of  truth.  Of  his  own  worlcs  (Venice,  I6i»:i;  s-mie  exist  now 
only  in  the  Hebrew  version)  tl»e  refutation  of  Algazcl,  Drutmrlin  DrslrHctionU, 
Is  most  important.  Two  of  his  treatises  on  the  relation  of  pliilosnphy  and  the- 
ology have  been  published  in  fiennan  translation  by  M.  J.  Mtiller  (Munich, 
1876).     Cf.  E.  Kenan,  Avn'rues  et  VAvt-rroisme  (W  ed.,  I'aris.  IWII*)- 

With  the  expulsion  of  the  Arabians  from  Hpain  traces  of  their  philosophical 
activity  are  hni. 

Jewish  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  Is,  in  the  main,  an  accompaniment 
of  thf  Arabian,  and  dependent  upon  It.  Thif  only  exception  to  this  Is  the  Cab- 
IhlIa.  that  fantastic  secret  d'x;trine  whose  fundamental  outlines,  which,  to  be 
sure,  were  later  much  elaborated,  show  the  same  peculiar  amalgamation  of 
Oriental  mythology  with  ideas  of  Hellenistic  science  as  does  Christian  Gnosti- 
cism, and  go  back  to  the  same  period  and  tn  the  same  agitated  condition  of 
thought  attendant  upon  the  mingling  of  religions.  Cf.  A.  Kranck,  Systfivw  d« 
la  Kahhale  (l»ari^.  1842;  German  by  -JelUnek,  Loips.  1*44);  H.  JoOl,  Die 
JtetujioHMphitiiituphif  (Us  Sohar  (Leipa.  1841*).  On  the  other  hand,  the  main 
worlu  of  Jewish  philusophy  were  originally  written  io  Arabic,  and  not  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  until  a  relatively  late  time. 
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The  book  of  Saatljah  Fajjuini  (died  W2),  Conrrrning  Religion$  and  Philoai 
phifs,  whirli  aima  to  fuiTiiMh  an  ftpoloj^'  for  JewiKh  dnolriiie,  is  related  to 
earliest  Arabian  Amtou^haniriin.   and  tiiiW  mure  closely   u>  the  freo-ihinkin^ 
Mnbammedan   theologians,  tho  tto-called   Mutazilin.     In  the  NVo-riat^inic   line 
Wf  meet  Avicebron  (Ibn  GeblroU  a  Spanish  Jew  nf  the  eleventh  century),  of 
vrhoAe  Fons  t'lfcr,  Hebrew  and  Latin  veraioim  are  extAut.     Mosas  Maixnonide* 
(Ii:i5-1204)  is  regarded  aa  (he  most  important  Jt-winh  ]>hilosoplier  of  the  Muiillti 
Ageti.      In  hiH  culture  and  doctrine  he  belunj^'s  Iti  the  pha«e  *>f  Arabian  doctrine  Jj 
which  han  Av-erroj}^  a^  iU  centre.     Hin  main  trrAtiKc,  Gu(<U  ^'  the  I'erplf^edWl^ 
{Ooclor  Prrptexonim),  has  been  published  in  Arabic  and  French  with  a  cnm-  ^ 
mentary  by  Munk  ('.i  vols,  I'aris,  18.*ifl-*W)   [Khk-   tr.   by  Friedlander.  I'rtibntT, 
Lund.],    'i'he  attachmoHt  to  Arerro^A  U  Blill  clo.4er  in  the  ctwe  of  (.icreonidea 
(I^viben  OerHon,  1288-1344). 

Tlie  Jews,  by  means  of  their  widely  extended  mercantile  relationa,  were  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  exienBinn  of  Oriental  phlloBophy  in  the  West,  by  sale 
and  trauHlatiuii ;  in  the  thirt»;etitli  and  fuurLocnili  centuries  ettpecially  their 
Bchoolfl  In  Southern  France  formed  the  medium  for  this  wide-reaching  activity. 

To  the  Arabian  and  Jewish  literature,  wliich  wan  taken  up  by  Christian 
science  about  \2\M),  belongs  finally  a  number  of  pnendonymotis  and  nnonynwuM 
writings,  which  aroRp  in  the  latest  periods  of  Neo-IMatonisra,  and  in  part  pei 
haps  were  of  still  later  date.  Amtm^;  these  the  principal  are  the  Th*'ofofftj  of  .-Iri*-] 
tutlf.  (Arabic  and  (iennan  by  Dicltrici,  l^eipa.  1882-83),  and  the  Liberdt  Catiaia\ 
{De  rMftUiti  pur<r:  bonitatU)^  an  extract  fn>m  the  aroixfiwis  OtoXayiK^  ascribed, 
to  rroctna,  published  in  Arabic^  Latin,  and  German  by  O.  Bardenhewer  (FreU 
bui^i.  B.  1882). 


§  25.   The  Bfialm  of  Nature  and  the  Realm  of  Grace. 

Among  all  thn  philosphers  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  Hud  existing, 
with  greater  or  less  clearness,  a  lively  feeling  of  the  twofold  tr.-uli- 
tion  which  forms  tlie  presiipi.)osition  of  their  thought.  In  the 
earlier  period  all  kuowledr^  and  tliou«;ht  hiul  arranged  itself,  its  it 
were,  of  its  own  accord  within  the  system  of  religious  metaphysics; 
and  now  there  appeared  by  the  side  of  tliis  a  powerful,  tinely  articu- 
lated, coherent  body  of  thought  which  the  age,  thirsting  after  real 
contents  iu  its  barren  dialectic,  was  ready  to  take  up  eagerly.  The 
manifold  relations  between  these  two  systems  which  mutually  laid 
hold  upon  one  another  and  interpenetrated,  determine  the  scientific 
character  of  the  last  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  general 
course  of  the  development  was,  that  these  antagonistic  systems, 
starting  from  an  attitude  of  abrupt  opposition,  strove  toward  recon- 
ciliation and  adjustment,  only  to  diverge  all  the  more  violently  after 
the  goal  seemed  to  have  been  reached.  This  course  of  tilings 
appeared  as  necessarily  in  the  conception  of  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  the  different  sciences,  as  in  the  view  of  the  ultimate  relations. 
of  things.  In  both  lines  the  attempt  at  synthesis  was  followed  by 
a  separation  that  went  all  the  deeper. 

The  religious  thought  of  the  West,  whose  highest  problem  had 
been  to  understand  the  working  of  divine  grace,  wiui  confronted  by 
Oriental  philosophy  in  which  the  old  Grecian  philosophieal  tendencyfl 
toward  knowledge  of  Nature  had  at  Ust  attained  metaphyttical 
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Biipremacy :  and  here,  too,  again  the  process  of  appropriation  began 
with  the  adoption  of  the  last  consequences,  to  ascend  only  by 
degrees  back  to  the  premises. 

1.  Hence  the  form  in  which  Arabian  science  was  first  taken  np 
was  that  of  Ax^rroism.  In  tliis,  however,  science  ha<l  iu:irke(i  ofT  its 
boundaries  in  the  most  definite  manner  as  against  positive  religion. 
This  had  taken  place  not  only  in  reaction  against  the  att'icks  to 
which  the  philosophical  movement  in  the  Eiist  bad  been  subjected, 
but  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  great  nientiil  revulutions  which 
the  age  of  the  Crujiades  exjiericnced  through  the  intimate  contact 
of  the  three  monotheistic  religions.  The  more  ardently  these  relig- 
ions fought  in  the  sphere  of  historical  reality,  the  more  the  sliarjn 
ness  of  their  contrasting  dotitrincs  bcciimc  bhiutcd  from  the  [M)int 
of  view  of  theory.  Those  who  passed  through  this  conflict  of  relig- 
ions as  thinking  observers  coidd  not  resist  the  impulse  to  seek  the 
common  element  behind  the  dilTerences,  and  to  establish  aliove  the 
fields  of  battle  the  idea  of  a  universal  religion.'  In  order  to  attain 
this,  every  form  of  special  historiciil  revelation  must  be  stripped  off, 
and  the  path  of  universally  valid  scientific  kuowledj^e  must  be  taken. 
So  with  the  aid  of  Keo- Platonic  memories,  a  return  was  made  to  the 
thought  of  a  universal  religion,  founded  upon  science,  and  the  ulti- 
mate content  of  this  common  conviction  was  foruu'd  l)y  the  moral  law. 
As  Ab»*Iard  in  his  own  way  had  already  reached  this  result,  so 
Roger  Bacon  lat-er,  under  Arabian  indupuces,  designated  morality  as 
the  content  of  the  universal  religitm. 

This  scientific  natural  religion,  however,  had  h.id  stam]>p(l  upon  it 
more  and  more  by  the  Anihs  the  I'xclusivc  character  of  an  esoteric 
doctrine.  The  distinction  originating  with  Plnlo,  and  current  in  the 
entire  patristic  thought.  i>et\vccu  a  verbal-liistitrii'iil  and  a  spiritually 
timeless  sense' of  religious  documents  (cf.  §  IH,  1^)  liere  became  the 
doctrine  that  positive  religion  is  an  indispensable  need  for  the  mass 
of  the  people,  while  the  man  uf  science  seeks  the  real  truth  back  of 
religion,  and  seeks  it  only  tht're,  —  a  rhirtrinc  in  which  .Avprrofis 
d  Maimonides  were  at  one,  and  which  completely  corresponded  to 
e  social  relations  of  Arabian  scirnce.  For  Arabian  science  always 
oved  within  narrow  and  closed  circles,  and  as  a  foreign  growth 


1  The  court  of  the  hichly  enllured  Ilohcnstaufen  Frederick  II.  in  Sicily 
)pcar8  as  n  chief  seat  of  thin  mode  of  tlioot^lit,  a.nd  in  genenU  of  tbe  exdiange 
'  thou^^hl  between  East  aiui  West. 

»  Repn-sentinc  tliis  opinion,  thu  EUrnal  Gostpfl  ol  Juachim  of  Floris  wtia 

:aliirr(l  ftrnonp  tlie  Avetroistio  Amfllritana.     This  completed  for  the  enrirw 

\Clm8tian  dogma,  llic  ir.^nsformalinn  of  everything  external  into  the 

""     JiUtorical  into  the  linielessly  valid  :  the  "  pneunintic  posp**!  "  of 

aaaerted  to  have  here  atCAiiicd  reality,  the  period  of  the 

in.    Cf.  J.  N.  Schneider  (Dillingen,  1874). 
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never  gained  true  Bympathy  with  the  mass  of  the  people:  Averroes, 
nevertheless,  expressly  honours  Aristotle  as  the  fouuder  of  this  high- 
est, most  universal  religion  of  the  human  race. 

Thus  in  line  with  this  thought,  Abubacer  made  his  '*  Man  in  a 
St*ite  of  Nature"  w!io  had  attained  in  his  isolation  to  the  philosoph- 
ical knowledge  of  God,  come  into  contact  again  at  last  with  histori- 
cal humanity,  and  in  so  doing  discover  that  what  he  had  known 
clearly  and  in  abstract  thought,  is  here  believed  in  its  pieturate 
wrappings,  and  that  what  holds  for  him  as  a  self-evident  demand  of 
the  reason  is  here  extorted  from  the  multitude  by  means  of  reward 
and  punishment. 

If  now  it  is  hereby  admitted  that  natural  and  revealed  religion 
have  ultimately  the  same  content,  it  still  follows  that  they  necessar 
rily  differ,  at  least  in  their  expression  of  the  common  truth,  —  that 
the  conceptions  which  form  tlio  exprt^ssion  of  philosophical  religioa 
are  not  understood  by  believers,  while  the  pieturate  ideas  of  believ- 
ers are  not  regarded  as  the  full  truth  by  philosophers.     If,  then,  by 
theology,  we  understand  the  exposition  of  the  positive  doctrine  of 
religion,  arranged  and   defended   according  to  the  formal    laws  of 
.science,  i.«.  Aristotelian  logic, — and  this  was  the  form  which  the 
relation  of  theology  to  religion  had  taken  in  the  West  as  in  the 
East,  —  it  follows  that  something  may  be  true  theologically  which 
yis  not  true  philosophically,  and  vice  rerm.     Thus  is  explained  that 
.   df}ctnne  of  the  twofold  truth,^  theological  and  philosophical,  which 
V.  went  through   the   entire    later  Middle  Ages,  although  we  cannot 
exactly  fix  the   authorship  of   this   fonmila.^     It   is  the  adequate 
^  expression  of  the  mentil  state  necessarily  brought  about  by  the 
V  opposition  of  the  two  authorities  under  which  the  Middle  Ages 
^stood,  viz.  Hellenistic  science  and  religious  tradition ;  and  while  at 
a  later  time  it  often  served  to  protect  scientific  theories  from  the 
persecution  of  the  Church,  it  was  for  the  most  jKirt,  even  in  these 
ciises,  the  honest  expression  of  the  inner  discord  in  which  just  the 
most  im|>ortant  minds  of  the  age  found  themselves. 

2.  The  science  of  the  Christian  peoples  accepted  this  antithesis, 
and  while  the  doctrine  of   the    twofold   truth   was  expressly  pro- 
claimed  by  bold  dialecticians  such  as  Simon  of  Toumay,  or  John  of^| 
Brescia,  and  was  all  the  more  rigidly  condemned  by  the  power  of 


I 
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»  Cf.  M.  Maywald,  Dif  I^hre  von  d^r  zxeMfnchen  Wahrkfiit  (Berlin,  1871).  | 
*  An  Utile  can  it  be  fixed  wlcti  curtainty  wbal  the  origin  nf  thai  widely  ex- 
tended formula  was,  which  denignated  the  founders  of  tho  three  great  poaitJTe 
relif;i(mH  as  the  lhn>«  ''decinvere  **  nf  mankind.  UnhlHloricftl,  as  is  every 
Enlight^nmt'iit,  the  philosophical  opposition  of  that  day  could  explain  to  WjkM 
only  by  empirical  interests  the  mythical  which  could  not  stand  before  oompara- 
Uve  criticUui. 
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the  Church,  the  leading  mintia  «\>ul«i  not  evade  the  fact  that  philos- 
ophy, as  it  had  been  developed  under  the  influence  of  Aristotle  and 
the  Arabians,  was,  and  must  reuutiu,  in  its  inner  nature,  alien  to 
preeisely  those  dortriuus  of  tl»e  Christian  religion  which  were  spe- 
citic  and  distinctive.     With  a  full  eonsoiousuesa  of  this  opposition, 
Albert  proceeded  to  his  great  task.     He  undei-stoud  that  the  (iiMinc-<^^ 
tion  betK-een  natural  and  revealed  religion,  which  lie  found  in  exist-   i 
enaej  could  no  longer   be  put  out  of  sight,  that  philosophy  and   ' 
theology  could  no  longer  be  identified,  but  he  hoped  and  laboured  / 
with  all  his  strength  that  this  distinction  might  not  be  allowed  to*" 
become  a  contradiction.     He  abandoned  the  doctrine  that  the  "mys- 
teries** of  theology,  the  doutrinea  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Incar- 
nation, can  be  made  rational,  iind.ou  the  other  hand,  he  corrected  in 
favour  of  the  Church  doctrine  the   teaching  of  the  "Philosopher" 
on  such  important  points  as  the  question  concerning  the  eternity  or 
temporal  duration  of  the  world.     He  sought  to  show  that  all  whirh   j 
is  known  in  philosophy  by  the  "natural  lifjht''  {lutnine  naftirali)    / 
holds  good  also  in  theology,  but  that  the  human  soul  can  know  ^ 
completely  only  that,  the  principles  of  which  it  tarries  within  itself, 
and  that,  therefore,  in  such  questions  as  those  in  which  philosophical 
knowledge   comes   to   no  finally  valid   decision  and   must  remain  V 
standing  before  the  antinomy  of  different  pot^sibilities,  revelation' 
gives  the  decision, — a  view  in   which   Albert  follows  mainly  the 
results  of  Maimonides.     Faith  is  meritorious  just  because  it  cannot 
be  proved  or  established  by  any  natural  insight.     Kevelatiou  is  above  ^ 
reason,  but  not  contrary  to  reason. 

This  standpoint  for  harmonising  natural  and  revealed  theology  ^ 
is  essentially  that  taken  by  Thomoj*^  although  he  seeks  to  limit  still 
more,  if  possible,  the  extent  of  that  which  is  to  be  withdrawn  from 
philosophical  insight  and  given  into  the  possession  of  faith.    Accord- 
ing  U)   the   fundamental    thoughts    of    his    system*   moreover,   he 
apprehends    this    relation    as   a   relutiou   of    different    stages    of    , 
development,  and  sees  accordingly,  in    philosophical  knowledge,  a  / 
possibility'  given  in   man's   natural  endowment,   which   is  bn^ught) 
to  full  and  entire  realisation  only  by  the  grace  active  in  revela- 
tion. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  notice  that  Scliolastioism,  just  in  this 
its  higliest  point,  was  far  from  identifying  philosophy  and  theology, 
or  from  making  the  task  of  the  former,  as  has  often  been  repre- 
sented, an  unresting  comprehension  of  dogma.  This  conception 
belongs  to  the  beginnings  of  mediaeval  science,  eg.  to  Anselm,  and 
is  found  sporudically  in  the  times  when  Scholasticism  was  entering 
upon  its  dissolution.     So,  for  example,  Raymundus  Lullus  projected 
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his  ''Great  Art '"  essentially  in  the  opinion  that  tliis,  by  makings 
possible  a  systematic  explanation  of  all  truths,  will  be  adapted  to 
convince  all  '*  unbelievers  "  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 
So,  too,  later,  Raymond  of  Sabundo  aimed  to  prove  with  the  helj)  of, 
Luirs  Art  that  if  God  has  revealed  himself  in  a  double  manner,  in] 
the  Bible  [liber  ttrriplns)  and  in  Nature  {liber  vivua),  the  content 
of  these  two  revelations,  of  which  the  one  lies  at  the  basis  of  theoH 
ogy,  the  otlier  at  the  basis  of  philosophy,  must  evidently  be  th< 
same.     But  in  the  classical  time  of  Scholasticism  the  distiuctioai 
between  natural  and  revealed  theology  was  always  kept  in  mind,' 
and  was  drawn  the  more  sharply,  the  more  the  Chirch  ha<l  occasion] 
to   guard   against    the   confusion    of   its    doctnue   with    '*  natunj,, 
theology'." 

3.  Hence  there  were  very  fiiithful  sons  of  tne  Church  who^ 
broa4lened  again  the  cleft  between  philosophy  and  -haology,  and  ulti- 
mately iiiiule  it  so  wide  tliat  it  could  not  be  bridged     At  their  head 

V  stands  Ijitiut  ScotttSt  who  taught  that  theology  shot  d  be  conceived 
and  treated  only  as  a  practiwtl  discipline;  philosop  .y,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  pure  theory.     Hence  for  him  and  for  the  c*>atinuers  of  his 

^  doctrine,  the  relation  between  the  two  is  no  longer  ;hat  of  supple- 
mentation, but  that  of  separation.  Between  the  two  opposing  terri- 
tories of  revelation  and  of  rational  knowledge,  natural  theology 
shrivels  into  an  extreme  poverty  of  domain.     The  compass  of  the^ 

'.   mysteries  of  theology  that  are  inaccessible  for  natural  knowledge^ 
increases  more  and  more  ;  with  Duns  Scotus  the  beginning  of  the 
created  world  in  tiuie  and  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  belong 
to  this  sphere  ;  and  Occam  even  denies  the  cogency  of  the  usual 

*  arguments  with  wliich  rational  theology  was  wont  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God.  _ 

This  criticism  is  rooted  essentially  in  the  purpose  to  assure  toH 
faith  its  just  right,  and  in  this  purpose  it  is  completely  honest.     In 
connection  with  the  metaphysical  dualism  which  had  again  become 
pronounced  (see  below,  No.  5)  the  knowledge  of  the  uudersUmdin; 
bound  as  it  was  to  sense-perception,  seemed  incapable  of  seanrhini 


^  This  wrong-headed^  and  yet  In  many  respccu   ititcrestUif;  and  th(>ref(ii 

frequently  attempted,  diBcovery.  consisted  in  a  system  of  concrnlric  rings,  eacl 
iif  which  bore  a  groiij)  of  (Mmccptfi  divlrlcd  into  eirouiar  cdinpartmt'nts. 
shifting  tbe^e  rings,  all  p^issible  conibinatiuna  belwwn  conoopts  wtre  to 
brought  about,  probloins  given,  and  their  solutions  stated.  Thus  there  was 
Kigura  A  (Dei)  whirh  coniaineii  tlie  wh"le  theolojry,  a  Figura  Animas  wliicl 
contained  psychology,  etc.  Miieuio-technic  attempts,  and  such  as  aim  at  th< 
discovery  of  ix  universal  language,  or  of  a  system  of  synihols  for  eicpresttiti^^ 
philosophical  thoiigtiu,  have  friH(tiuntly  been  attached  to  Uiis  arir  combinatoria* 
'I'hfl  introduction  of  the  algeliraic  method  of  rerltoniiig  by  letters  is  also  con- 
uectvd  witli  these  elTorts. 
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the  mysteries  of  the  supernatural  world.  Thus  men  like  Gerson  y 
based  their  mystical  doctrine  precisely  upon  Nominalism.  The 
difference  between  philosophy  and  theology  is  necessary;  the  con- 
tradiction between  knowledge  and  faith  is  unavoidable.  Kevelation 
has  its  source  in  grace,  and  has  the  divine  realm  of  grace  for  its  con- 
t<»nt;  rational  knowledge  is  a  natural  proct*ss  of  reciprocal  inter- 
action between  the  knowing  mind  and  the  objects  of  perception. 
Therefore,  though  Nominalifliu  escaped  from  the  scholastic  method 
with  difficulty,  and  viA»  late  in  reaching  its  goal,  it  necessarily  , 
ended  in  regarding  Nature  aa  the  sole  object  of  science.  At  all 
events,  philosophy  now  set  itself  as  sectUar  sciencti  over  against 
theology  as  divine  science. 

So  Duns  Scotus  and  Occam  employed  language  which  externally 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  *' twofold  trvith."  That  definition  of 
the  boundaries  was  intended  to  assert,  tliat  in  matters  of  faith  dia- 
lectic has  nothing  to  say.  But  it  could  nut  fail  to  he  tl»e  result, 
that  in  the  case  of  others,  tliis  separation  woidd  lead  to  the  oppo- 
site consequence  and  back  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  claim  of 
a  double  truth.  It  became  a  charter  of  liberty  for  the  ''secular 
philosophy."  Dialectical  investigation  could  lie  pursued  even  to 
the  boldest  projK>sition8,  and  yet  all  offence  might  be  avoided  if  one 
only  added  tliat  the  proposition  was  so  secundum  rationtfiHj  but  that 
§eeundu7n  Jitlem  the  opposite  was  of  course  true.  This  occurred  so 
frequently  that  the  Tliomists  and  Lullists  became  zealous  against  it. 
In  the  ease  of  jnany,  to  be  sure,  who  availed  themselves  of  this 
principle,  we  cannot  dtmbt  that  this  wiis  their  honest  opinion ;  but 
it  is  just  us  sure  that  others,  with  full  consciousness  of  their  jtro- 
cedure,  found  in  this  only  a  convenient  pretext,  in  order  to  present 
under  the  protection  of  this  restriction  the  doctrines  of  a  philosophy 
that  in  its  inner  spirit  was  at  variance  with  faith.  At  all  evetits, 
this  applies  to  the  school  of  the  Averroists  which  flourished  in*^ 
Padua  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

4.  Parallel  to  this  changeful  process  of  transformation  in  the 
relation  between  theology  and  philosophy,  and  in  closest  connection 
with  it,  goes  an  analogous  development  of  metapki/sical  psychology ^ 
and  both  have  reference  in  like  me:Lsure  to  the  fundamental  relation 
between  the  supcraensunns  and  the  sensuous  worlds.  Here,  too, 
dualism  is  the  starting-poitxt,  and  afterwards  again  the  end.  This 
dualism  bad  been  developed  to  an  especial  degree  of  sharpness  by 
the  Victorines  at  the  close  of  the  first  period.  In  this  Mysticism 
the  last  bonds  between  body  and  soul  were  cut,  and  reconciliation 
was  made  impossible.  Tlie  spiritual  and  material  worlds  fell  apart 
as  separate  spheres  of  the  universal  reality. 
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Now,  however,  Aristotelianism  fu]611ed  its  historioal  mission  of 
/overcoming  the  two-worlds  theory  iu  Augustine,  as  fonnerljr  in 
Plato,  and  in  the  TkomiM  psychology  the  conception  of  development, 
and  of  the  graduibl  building  up  of  phenomena,  was  intended  tu 
bridge  that  separation.  While  Hugo  of  St  Victor  had  drawn  the 
dividing  line  in  the  created  world  through  tlie  midst  of  man's  nature, 
by  emphasising  the  complete  impossibility  of  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  sul>stances  there  brought  together,  the  huoiau  soul 
was  now  to  be  understoo*!  as  just  that  connecting  link,  through  the 
medium  of  which  the  two  worlds  come  into  organic  interaction  in 
the  one  course  of  development  of  all  things. 

Thomas  attiiins  this  result  by  an  extraordinarily  acute  transfor- 
mation of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Forms  and  their  relation  to 
matter.  The  material  and  the  immaterial  worlds  are  characterised 
by  the  fact  that,  in  the  latter,  pure  Forms  (forma  separata;  callcMl 
ailso  sul>sistent  Forms)  are  real  or  actual  as  active  intelligences  with- 
out any  attachment  tu  matter,  while  in  the  former,  Forms  realise 
themselves  only  in  union  with  matter  (inherent  Forms),  The  hu- 
man soul,  as  lowest  of  the  pure  intelligences,  is  a  forma  Meparuta 
(on  which  rests  its  immortality)  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  entt-leehy 
of  the  body,  it  is  the  highest  of  those  Forms  which  realise  them- 
selves in  matter.  But  these  two  sides  of  its  nature  are  bound 
together  in  it  to  an  absolute  substantial  unity,  and  this  unity  is  the 
only  Form  which  is  at  the  same  time  subsistent  and  inherent.*  In 
this  way  the  series  of  individual  beings  proceeds  from  the  lowest 
Forms  of  material  existence,  un  past  plant  and  animal  life,  through 
the  human  soul,  with  uniiiternij)ted  continuity  over  into  the  world 
of  pure  intelligences  —  the  angels,*  and  finally  to  the  absolute  Form 
—  the  deity.  The  cleft  between  the  two  worlds  is  closed  in  Thomism 
by  this  central  i)osition  of  metaphysical  psychology. 

6.  But  it  seomt^d  to  the  following  period  that  the  cleft  was  closed 
only  by  being  plastered  over,  as  it  were,  and  that  the  union  of  so 
heterogeneous  attributes  as  the  entelechy  of  the  body  and  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  pure  intelligence  was  more  of  a  load  than  the  con- 
ception of  individual  substance  was  able  to  bear.  Hence  Duns 
ScottiSf  whose  metaphysics  likewise  mores  naturally  within  the 
Aristotelian  terminolo«;y,  introduced  an  (inherent)  forma  a>rporei- 
tatis  bf^tween  thn  intelligent  souL  wlii^h  he  too  designates  as  tho 
*< essential  Form  "  of  the  body,  ami  the  body  itself;  and  thus  the 
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1  In  thiR  ifl  concentrated  In  a  conception  the  anthropoeentrin  way  of  viewing 
the  world,  which  even  Thomism  did  not  overcome. 

>  Ihomaa  constructs  his  scale  of  forma  in  the  material  world  according  to 
Arifltotlo,  in  the  spiritual  world  according  bo  Dioaynius  the  Areopagite. 
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Augustinian  and  Victorinian   separation  of  the  conscious  essence 
from  the  physiological  vital  force  was  again  re-established. 

Occam  not  only  made  this  distinction  hia  own,  but,  forced  to 
insert  another  gradation^  analysed  the  conscious  soul  into  an  intel- 
lectual and  a  sensitive  part,  and  ascribed  real  importance  to  this 
separation.  It  seems  to  him  that  the  sensuous  activities  of  con- 
sciousness can  as  little  be  united  with  the  rational  nature  wljose  , 
vocation  it  is  to  behold  the  immaterial  world,  as  can  the  form  and  ' 
motion  of  the  body.  Thus  for  him  the  soul  is  split  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  individual  faculties,  to  determine  the  relation  of  which 
occasions  great  difficulties,  especially  with  regard  to  their  spatial 
inter-relation. 

C.   The   essentia]  thing   in   this  is  that  the  world  of  conscious- 
ness and  that  of  corporeal   bodies  become  again  completely  sepa-*^ 
rated;  and  this  is  shown  especially  in  Occam's  theory  of  knowledge, 
which  proceeded  from  these  presupjxjsitions  to  an  extremely  signih- 
cant  innovation. 

In  their  doctrine  of  the  "  ttpecies  \nleUigibih»  ''  the  two  "Realists," 
Thomas  and  Duns  Scotus,  had  alike  followed,  tliough  with  some  vari- 
ations, the  old  Greek  idea,  that  in  the  knowing  process,  by  means  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  soul  and  of  the  external  object,  a  copy  of 
the  latter  arises,  which  is  then  apprehended  and  l>eheld  by  the  soul. 
Occam  strikes  out  these  species  inleUigibiles  as  a  useless  doubling*  of 
the  external  reality,  which  according  to  this  view,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
an  object  of  knowledge,  would  be  assumed  as  having  still  another 
existence  (in  pBychical  reality),     hxithy  this  act  semtuoua  knowledge  y 
ioaesforhim  its  character  of  being  a  copif  as  compared  with  its  object. 
An  idea  {concepttutt  intellectio  rei)  is  as  such  a  state  or  an  act  of  the  • 
soul   {jiOHsio — iritentio  animw),  and  forms  in  this  a  sign  (signum)    , 
for  the  corresponding  external  thing.     But  this  inner  structure  is  ■' 
Bomething  of  a^ different  oiature  from  the  outer  reality  of  which  it  is'' 
the  sign,  and  therefore  it  is  no  copy  of  it.     We  can  speak  of  a  "  re- 
semblance "  only  in  so  far  as  in  this  case  the  inner  reality  {esse 
objective  =  content  of  consciousnesn)  and  the  outer  reality  {esse  for- 
ntatiter  or  nubjeetive  =  objective  reality  in  the  present  sense  of  the 
word  *'objective"  *)  necessarily  relate  to  each  other,  and,  so  to  speak, 
form  corresponding  points  in  the  two  heterogeneous  spheres. 

Thus  the  beginning  of  a  psychological  and  epistemological  idealisni 


1  According  to  hia  methodical  principle:  rniia  prater  neces$Uatem  non  esse 
muttiplicanda. 

'  'Hie  Varma  "objective"  and  "subjective"  in  the  Middle  Aijes  have  accord- 
ingly  a.   meaning  exactly  tlie    reverse  of    that  which    ttiey   have    Ui    present 
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develops  among  the  Tenninists  out  of  the  old  duality  of  mind 
and  body :  the  world  of  consciousness  is  another  world  than  the 
world  of  things.  What  is  found  in  the  former  is  not  a  copy,  bat 
only  a  sign  for  something  without  which  corresponds  to  it.  Things 
are  other  than  our  ideas  (idem)  of  them. 

7.  Lastly,  Augustine's  dualism  appeared  in  its  complete  l)ald- 
ness  in  his  conception  uf  htHfoty.  The  realm  of  God  and  that  of  the 
deril,  the  Church  and  the  political  state,  here  confronted  each  other 
in  rigid  antithesis.  The  historical  conditions  of  which  this  doc-trine 
was  the  reflex,  had  become  changed  completely  since  Augustine's 
day.  Hut  hitherto  the  Middle  Ages  had  not  only  lacked  historical 
conceptions  which  would  have  been  adapted  to  correct  this  doctrine,  h 
but  scientific  thought  ha<i  been  employed  in  such  a  one-sidedly  theo-  f 
logical  and  dialectical  manner,  that  ethical  and  social  problems  had 
remained  farther  outside  the  horizon  of  philosophers  tlian  had  phys- 
ical problems.  And  yet  at  the  same  time,  history  was  seeing  move- 
ments of  such  grand  dimensions  that  science  also  must  necessarily 
take  a  position  with  regard  to  it.  If  Hhe  was  able  to  do  this  in  the 
second  period  in  a  manner  completely  worthy  of  the  greatness  of 
the  subject,  she  owed  her  strength  for  this  again  to  the  Aristotelian 
system,  which  gave  the  means  into  her  hand  of  mastering  in  tliought 
the  great  connected  structures  of  political  and  historical  life^  of 
arranging  in  her  metaphysics  these  forms  of  the  series  of  develop- 
ment, and  thus  of  putting  into  conceptions  the  mighty  import  of 
that  which  she  was  living  through.  Indeed,  in  this  line  in  which 
the  Arabian  commentators  had  not  gone  before  lies  the  most  brilliant 
achievement  of  mediaeval  philosophy,*  and  since  Albert's  interest  lay 
more  on  the  side  of  physics,  the  chief  credit  here  falls  to  Thomas. 
.  Thomas  regards  the  political  state,  not  as  did  Augustine,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  fall,  but  as  a  necessary  meml>er  in  the  world's  life. 
In  his  view,  therefore,  law  or  right  also  flows  from  the  divine  nature 
and  must  be  so  conceived;  above  all  human  institutions  stands  the 
lex  naturcUiSf  upon  which  rest  morality  and  the  life  of  society.  In 
particular,  however,  as  is  proved  by  language,  by  the  need  of  help 
which  the  individual  feels,  and  by  the  impulse  toward  society,  mau 
is  by  his  nature  destined  for  life  in  a  state.  The  end  of  the  state  is^ 
I  according  to  Aristotle's  teaching,  to  realise  virtue,  and  fmm  this  end 
"^all  the  characteristics  of  the  stat*^  are  to  be  dBveloi»ed  (in  philosoph- 
ical law  —  NaturcU  Right  or  Lata).  Hut  —  and  here  the  new  thought 
begins — that  civic  virtue  to  which  the  state  should  educate  its 
citizens  does  not  exhaust  man's  destiny.     In  this  he  fulfils  only  his 

1  Cf.  W.  Ditthey,  EinltUung  in  die  Oeitieswincmachi^/ten,  I.  4lB  f. 
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purpose  as  an  earthly  being ;  his  higher  destiny  is  the  salvation 
which  grace  oilers  hiia  in  the  coiumuiiity  of  the  Church.  But  as 
the  higher  everywhere  realises  itself  Uirongh  the  lower,  and  the 
lower  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  hij^her^  the  [Mjlitical  coiuiminity  ia 
to  be  tlie  preparation  for  tluit  hij^her  eoiiimuuity  of  the  State  of 
God.  Thus  the  state  beooniea  siiburdiTiate  to  the  Church  as  the 
means  to  the  end,  as  the  preparatory'  to  the  complete.  The  com- 
munity of  the  earthly  life  is  the  school  for  that  of  the  heavenly  — 

PR.«.\MMl'LA   GRATI.fC. 

By  the  side  of  the  teUologif  of  Nature  which  Greek  philosophy  had 
worked  out,  patristic  thought  had  set  the  tekohj^*j  of  history  (ef.  § 
21,  6)  ;  but  the  two  had  remained  unconnected-  The  doctrine  of  the 
state  set  forth  by  Thomas  subordinates  the  one  to  the  other  in  a 
system  of  thought,  and  in  so  doing  completes  the  Jnost  deeply  and 
widely  reaching  union  of  the  ancient  and  Christian  conceptions  of 
the  worhl  that  has  ever  been  attempted. 

With  this  the  capstone  is  fitted  to  the  metaphysical  structure  of 
Thomism.  By  this  transition  from  the  community  of  Nature  into 
that  of  grace,  man  fultils  the  task  which  his  position  in  t)ie  uuiverse 
assigns  him^  but  he  fultils  it,  not  as  an  ittdividual,  but  only  in  the 
race.  The  ancient  thought  of  the  state  lives  again  in  Christianity ; 
but  the  state  is  no  longer  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  the  iwst  means  for 
carrying  out  the  divine  world-plan.  Gratia  naturam  nnn  toUit  sed 
ptrficU. 

8.   But  even  this  higliest  synthesis  did  not  long  endure.     As  in 
political  life,  so  also  in  theory,  the  relation  of  Chnrcli  and  state  took 
on  a  form  that  was  very  much  less  harmonious.     With  Dante  the 
relation  of  subordination  is  already  exchanged  for  that  of  co-orditia-\/' 
tion.     The   poet  shares  with  the  metaphysician  the  thought  that 
because  man's  destined  end  is  to  be  attained  only  in  the  race,  this 
utakes  a  perfect  unity  in  political  organisation  requisite.     Both  de- 
mand the  unit^rsal  state,  the  *•  monarchia  "  and  see  in  the  Empire  the 
fulfilment  of  this  postulate.     But  the  groat  Ghibelline  cannot  think 
theocratically,  as  does  the  Dominican  monk ;  and  where  the  latter 
assigns  to  the  imperium  the  place  of  subordination  beneath  the  sacer- 
doHunif  the  former  sets  the  two  over  against  each  other  as  powers  of 
like  authority.     God  has  destined  man  for  earthly  and  for  heavenly  ^ 
happiness   in  like  measure :  to  the  former  he  is  conducted  by  the  / 
Btate,  by  the  natural  knowledge  of  philosophy ;  to  the  latter  he  is  ' 
guided  by  the  Church,  by  means  of  revelation.     In  this  co-ordination 
the  joy  in  the  world,  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance,  bursts  forth 
as  victoriously  as  does  the  feeling  of  strength  which  belongs  to  the 
secular  state. 
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And  along  this  line  the  development  proceeded.  When  the  graded 
scale  of  reality  constructed  by  Thomas  was  severed  in  tlie  midst  of 
man's  nature,  the  spiritual  aiid  jwlitieal  powers  fell  apart,  as  did  i\a 
spiritual  and  corporeal  worlds;  and  the  theory  afforded  the  con- 
venient means  of  banishing  the  sacerdotium  to  the  supra-mundane 
inner  nature,  and  putting  the  imperium  into  sole  control  within 
the  world  of  sense.  This  is  precisely  the  point  of  view  from  which 
'  Occam,  in  his  IMttputaiio  with  reference  to  the  controversy  between 
Ij^the  i>ai»apy  and  the  tt'ini>oral  power,  took  his  position  upon  the  sid(^ 
of  the  latter.  Nor  yet  is  it  any  longer  i>ossihle,  in  accordance  with 
his  pre&up{K>sitions,  to  base  the  theory  of  the  state  upon  the  realistic 
thought  of  the  human  nuie  as  a  whole,  bound  together  for  the  n-al- 
isation  of  one  end.  The  Nominalist  sees  as  a  substantial  bat'k- 
\  ground  in  social  and  historical  life,  only  the  individuals  who  will, 
and  he  rcganls  statu  and  society  as  products  of  interests  (bonum 
commttne) .     In  theory,  as  in  life,  individualism  prevails,* 

§  28.   The  Primacy  of  the  Will  or  of  the  Intellect 

W.  Kahl,  />»>  Lehre  votn  Primal  deft  WiUent  bri  Au^juetinuSy  Duns  ScittH$ 
und  Descartes. 

In  closest  connection  with  all  these  general  questions  stands  a  spe- 
cial psychologiojJ  problem,  which  was  vigorously  discusse<l  tlirongh- 
out  this  whole  period,  and  in  reference  to  which  the  points  of 
opimsition  between  the  parties  of  the  time  may  be  recognised  upon  a 
sm:d!er  siwile,  but  all  t!ic  more  sharply  focussed.  It  is  the  question 
whether  among  the  powers  of  the  soul  the  higher  dignity  belongs 
to  the  will  or  to  the  intellect  {utra  potentta  unbih'or).  It  takes  so 
broad  a  space  in  the  literature  of  this  i>eriod  that  the  attempt  might 
have  been  made  to  look  upon  the  psychological  antithesis  which 
uiiffilds  in  connection  with  it  as  the  leading  motive  of  the  whole 
period.  15ut  the  course  of  the  development  shows  too  clVarly  that 
the  real  impelling  forces  lay  in  religious  metaphysics,  and  the 
rigidity  of  systematic  conception  which  distint^ishes  the  philoso- 
phical doctrines  of  this  period  explains  sufficiently  why  it  is  that 
their  position  with  reference  to  an  individual  problem  may  apy>ear 
as  typical  for  the  different  thinkers.  It  still  remains  characteristio 
tlmt  this  problem  is  a  question  taken  from  the  domain  of  the  inner 
world. 

*  This  doctrine  of  OccaiiiN  cnnceming  secular  power  and  law  in  followed  out 
to  the  exlrome  consequence  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  alatc  by  (Occam's  friend, 
Marfitiuf  of  Padua,  whose  trealise,  Defensor  Paris  (IIMG),  carrivs  out  in 
rijzoroUM  linoa  tlio  attempt  to  establish  the  theory  of  tlic  st&te  upon  the  utilitarian 
and  nutninaliatic  buis  UBing  the  Epicurean  theory  of  compact  Cftbovc.  $  14,  A). 
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In  this  question,  also,  the  two  main  bodies  of  tradition,  Augiis- 
tiuiauisiu  and  Aristotelianism,  were  not  at  one ;  but  their  relation  was 
hero  in  nowise  that  ol"  anoutsixiken  oppo.sition.  For  Augustinianism 
the  question  was  in  general  awkwardly  stated.  For  in  this  system 
the  oneness  of  nature  in  the  personality  was  so  strongly  emphasised, 
and  the  inter-relation  of  the  different  sides  of  its  activity  was  so 
often  made  prominent,  that  a  relation  of  rank  in  the  proper  sense  was 
really  out  of  the  question.  But  on  the  other  hand,  especially  in  his 
doctrine  of  knowledge,  Augustine  had  assigned  to  the  will  as  the 
impelling  power  —  even  in  the  proeess  of  ideation  —  a  pOvsition 
BO  central  that  it  was  not  shaken  in  its  importance  for  empirical 
facts,  even  though  the  Neo-Platonic  contemplation  of  the  deity  was 
maintained  as  the  final  goal  of  development.  On  the  contrary',  the 
intellectualism  of  the  Aristotelian  system  was  quite  undoubted, 
and  if  it  still  admitted  any  increase,  it  had  received  it  from  the 
Arabian  philosophy,  especially  from  Averroiaiu.  Thus  antitheses 
presented  themselves  which  were  soon  enough  to  break  forth  to 
open  controversy. 

Thomism  in  this  point,  also,  followed  Aristotle  unconditionally,  • 
finding  at  its  side  in  this  case  the  nearly  related  German  Mysticism, 
and  as  its  opponents  the  Augustinians,  Scotists,  and  Occaraiata,  so 
that,  as  thus  grouped,  the  opposition  between  the  Dominicans  and  »^ 
the  Franciscans  Knds  general  expression. 

1-  The  question  as  to  the  pre-eminence  of  the  will  or  of  the  intel- 
lect develops  at  first  as  a  ptirely  psychological  controversy,  and  de- 
mands a  decision  upon  the  point,  whether  in  the  course  of  the  psychical 
life  the  dependence  of  the  will's  decisions  upon  ideas,  or  that  of  the 
movements  of  ideas  ujion  the  will,  is  the  greater.  It  was  there- 
fore adapted  to  further  the  beginnings  of  a  treatment  of  psychology'' 
that  concerned  itself  esiwcially  with  the  history  uf  mental  develop- 
ment (cf.  §  24),  and  it  would  have  been  able  to  do  this  in  a  higher 
degree  than  was  actually  the  case  if  it  ha<l  not  always  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  ground  of  dialectic  or  to  the  metaphysical  domain. 
Tliis  hitter  traiisfer  occurred  principally  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  the  conception  of  freedom^  which  always  involves  ethicid  and  >' 
religious  questions,  was  looked  u]x>u  as  the  point  in  controversy. 
Both  parties,  indeed,  desired  to  maintain  or  defend  man*s  "  freedom  " 
in  the  interest  of  responsibility:  but  this  was  possible  only  as  they 
gave  different  meanings  to  the  word. 

Now,  in  individual  cases,  Thomas  admits  an  influence  of  the  will,    r 
not  only  upon  motion,  but  also  upon  affirmation  or  denial  of  ideas, 
particular,  he  recognises  absolutely  such  an  ififluence  in  belief. 

It  in  general  he  regards  the  will,  quite  according  to  the  ancient  ' 
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model,  as  determined  by  knowledge  of  the  good.  The  intellect  not 
only  apprehends  in  general  the  idea  of  the  good,  but  also,  in  each 
individual  case,  discerns  what  is  gootl,  and  thereby  determines  the 
will.  The  will  necessarily  strives  for  that  which  is  known  to  be 
good ;  it  is  therefore  dependent  upon  the  intellect.  The  latter  is 
the  siipremus  motor  of  the  psychical  life ;  "  rationality/'  so  said 
Eckhart  also,  is  the  head  of  the  soul,  and  even  romantic  love 
{**Minne")  clings  only  to  knowledge.  Freedom  (as  ethical  ideal) 
is  liencef  according  to  Thomas,  tliat  necessity  which  exists  upon  the 
basis  of  knowledge,  ami,  on  the  other  hand,  (psychological)  freedom 
of  choice  (facultas  electiva)  is  nevertheless  only  possible  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  understanding  presents  to  the  will  various  pos- 
sibilities as  means  toward  its  end,  the  wilJ  then  deciding  for  that 
which  is  known  to  be  best,  —  the  view  held  by  Albert  also.  This 
inteUectualititic  detemUnism,  iu  connection  with  which  Thomas  him- 
self always  insisted  that  the  decision  of  the  will  depends  only  upon 
purely  internal  knowing  activities,  was  extended  by  his  contemporary 
Gottfried  of  Fontaine  to  the  point  of  making  even  the  sensuous 
presentation  {phantaamd)  the  causa  efficienn  of  the  will's  activity. 

But  the  opponents  made  their  attack  just  in  connection  with  this 
conception  of  necessary  determination.  The  rising  of  ideas^  so 
Henry  of  Ghent  had  already  taught,  and  after  liim  Duns  ScotuM,  and 
still  later  Occ«m,  is  a  natural  process,  and  the  will  becomes  un- 
avoidably entangled  in  this  if  it  is  to  be  completely  dependent  upon 
ideas.  But  with  this,  said  Scotus,  contingency  (i.e.  pyossibility  of 
being  otherwise  or  *' power  to  the  contrary")  in  the  will's  functions 
is  irreconcilable :  for  the  process  of  Nature  is  always  determined  ia 
one  way ;  where  it  prevails  there  is  no  choice.  With  contingency, 
however,  responsibility  also  falls  to  the  ground.  Responsibility  can 
therefore  be  preserved  only  if  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  intellect 
exercises  no  compelling  i)ower  over  the  will.  To  l)e  sure,  the  co- 
operation of  the  ideational  faculty  is  indispensable  in  the  case  of 
every  activity  of  the  will:  it  presents  the  will  its  objects  and  thaM 
possibilities  of  its  choice.  But  it  does  this  only  as  the  servant,  and 
the  decision  remains  with  the  master.  The  idea  is  never  more  than 
the  occasioning  cause  {causa per  ac^idens)  of  the  individual  volition; 
the  doctrine  of  Thomas  confuses  practical  consideration  with  pure 
intellect.  If  the  latter  gives  the  object,  the  decision  is  still  solely 
a  matter  of  the  will;  the  will  is  tlie  movens  per  se;  to  it  belongs 
absolute  self-determination. 

Indeterminism.,  as  Scotus  and  Occam  teach  it,  sees  therefore  in  the 
will  the  fundamental  power  of  the  soul,  and  maintains  conversely^ 


that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  will  on  its  side  determines  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  iutelleotual  activities.  Following  the  procedure  of  i^ 
Henry  of  Ghent,*  according  to  whom  the  theoretical  functions 
become  more  active  according  as  they  are  more  immaterial,  Scotus 
attempted  to  prove  the  proposition  just  stated,  in  a  higlily  interest- 
ing manner.  The  natural  process^  he  says,  produces  as  the  first 
content  of  consciousness  (cogitntio  prima)  a  multitude  of  ideas  ' 
which  are  more  or  less  confused  {confuaw  —  iudistinctce)  and  im- 
perfect. Of  these  only  those  become  distinct  (distincia)  and  {mrfecy 
on  which  the  will,  which  in  this  process  is  determined  by  uuthing 
further,  fixes  its  attention.  Scotus  also  teaches  at  the  same  time 
that  the  will  strengthens  in  their  intejisity  these  ideas  which  it 
raises  from  the  confused  to  the  distinct  i^oudition,  and  that  the 
ideas  to  which  the  will  does  not  apply  itself  ultimately  cease  to 
exist,  on  account  of  their  weiikness. 

In  addition  to  these  psychological  arguments,  we  find  appearing 
in  the  controversy  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Anselm  and  Aristotle 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  tiiat  of  Aiigustint*  on  the  other,  and  further 
a  series  of  other  arguments.  These  are  in  part  of  a  purely  dia- 
lectical nature.  Sach  ia  the  case  when  Thomas  claims  that 
thf  oentm  toward  which  the  intellect  aims  is  higher  in  rank  than  the 
bonum  towanl  which  the  will  strives,  and  wlien  Scotus  doubts  the 
authority  for  this  gradation ;  and  so  again  when  Thomas  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  intellect  apprehends  the  pure,  single  conception 
of  the  good,  while  the  will  is  concerned  only  with  the  special 
empirical  forms  assumed  by  the  good,  and  when  Henry  of  Glient 
and  Scotus,  exactly  reversing  this  statement,  develop  the  thought 
that  the  will  is  always  directed  only  tow:iixl  the  good  as  such,  while 
the  understanding  has  to  show  in  what  the  good  consists  in  a 
particular  case.  With  such  variations  the  mntfer  was  later  tossed 
to  and  fro  a  great  deal,  and  Johannes  Bttridan  is  an  example  of 
those  who  stand  undecideil  betwef'ti  dt^l-enniiiisui  and  indeterminism. 
For  the  latter  view  speaks  I'csponsibility,  for  the  former  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  event  is  necessiirily  flHtprmined  hy  its  conditions. 

Other  arguments  which  become  intHrwuven  in  the  controversy 
trench  upon  the  more  general  domains  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
world  and  of  life. 

2.  To  tliis  class  belongs,  first  of  all,  the  transfer  of  the  question 
of  the  relative  rank  of  will  and  intellect  to  Ood.  The  extreme 
intellectualism  of  the  Arabians  had,  in  Averroes,  excluded  the 
faculty  of  will  from  the  Supreme  Being,  in  accordance  with  the 
Aristolelian  motif,  that  every  act  of  will  implies  a  want,  a  state  of  i 


/ 


'  Whcwe  vfew  in  this  respect  Richard  of  MiddlPtown  also  cnmplelely  adopted. 
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imperfection  and  dependence;  on  the  contrary  Avicebron,  who  ex- 
ercised a  strong  influence  upon  Duns  Scotus,  had  defended  the 
religious  principle  that  the  world  was  created  by  the  divine  will, 
and  in  a  similar  line  of  thought  Williarn  of  Auvei'gne  bad  main- 
tained the  originality  of  the  will  as  existing  side  by  side  with  the 
intellect  in  the  esstMice  of  God  and  in  his  creative  activity.  These 
antitheses  were  now  continued  in  the  coutroveruy  between  Thomism 
and  Scotism.  ' 

Thomas,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  recognises  the  reality  of 
Vthe  divine  will,  but  he  regards  it  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
divine  intellect,  and  as  determined  in  its  content  by  the  latter. 
creates  only  what  in  his  wisdom  he  knows  to  be  good;  it  is  neces- 
sarily himself,  i.e.  the  ideal  content  of  his  intellect,  that  forms  tba 
object  of  his  will ;  he  necessarily  wills  himself*  and  in  this  cousista 
the  freedom,  determined  only  by  himself,  with  which  he  wills  indi- 
vidual things.  Thus  the  divine  will  is  bound  to  the  divine  wisdom,  , 
which  is  suiterior  to  it.  ^| 

But  just  in  this  the  opponents  of  Aquinas  see  a  liroifeition  of^ 
omnipotence    which  does  not  comf>ort  with  the  conception  of  the 
ens  realissimum.     A  will  seems  to  them  sovereign,  only  if  there  is 

*^  for  it  no  kind  of  determination   or  restriction.     (Jod   created   th( 
"Vorld,  according  to  Scotus,  solely  from  absolute  arbitrary  will ;  h< 
might  have  created  it,  if  he  had  so  willed,  in  other  forms,  relations,] 
and  conditions  ;  and  beyond  this  his  completely  undetermined  will, 
there  are  no  causes.     The  will  of  God  with  its  undetermined  crej 
tive  resolves  is  the  original  fact  of  all  reality,  and  no  further  ques^] 
tions  must  be  asked  as  to  its  groundR,  — even  as  the  <lecision  mad< 
by  the  will  of  a  finite  being  with  its  tiheritm  arbitrfum  indifferenti 
when  placed  before  given  possibilities,  creates  in  every  instance 
new  fact  which  cannot  be  understood  as  necessary. 

3.  The  sharpest  formulation  of  this  antithesis  comes  to  light  ia] 
the  fundamental  metaphysical  principles  of  ethics.  On  both  sides 
the   moral   law     is   iiaturally    regarded    as  God's  command.      But 

/  Thomas  teajches  that  God  commands  the  good  l)ecause  it  is  good, 
and  is  recognised  as  good  by  his  wisdom ;  Scotus  maintains  that  it  is 

*^  good  only  because  God  has  willed  and  commandeii  it,  and  Occam 
adds  to  this  that  God  might  have  fixed  something  else,  might  have 
fixed  even  the  opposite  as  the  content  of  the  moral  law.  For 
Thomas,  therefore,  goodness  in  the  necessary  consequence  and  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  wisdom,  and  Eckhart  also  says  that  **be- 
neath  the  garment  of  goodness  *'  the  essential  nature  of  God  iS; 
veiled;  intellectualism  teaches  the  perseUan  front,  the   rxUionaUy  of* 

^  the  good.     For  intellectualism,  morals  is  a  philosophical  discipline] 
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whose  principles  are  to  be  known  by  the  "natural  light."  "Con-^ 
science  "  (»yn/erc»i«')  is  a  knowledge  of  God  sub  ratione  boni.  With 
Scotus  and  Occam,  on  the  contrary,  the  good  cannot  be  an  object  of  •" 
natural  knowledg*^,  for  it  might  have  been  otherwise  than  it  is;  it 
is  determined  not  by  reason,  but  by  groundless  wilL  Nothing,  so 
Pierre  d'Ailly  teaches  with  extremy  eunsisteucy,  is  in  itself,  or 
per  sCf  sin;  it  is  only  the  divine  command  and  prohibition  wliich 
make  anything  such,  —  a  doctrine  whose  range  is  understood  when 
we  reflect  that,  according  to  the  view  of  these  men,  God's  com- 
mand becomes  known  to  man  only  through  the  mouth  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  also  closely  connected  with  this  that  theology,  which  for/ 


Thomas  still  remained  a  "speculative'*  soiencn.  became  with  his 
opptments,  iis  has  been  already  indicated  alx)ve  (§  25,  3),  a  "prac- 
tical "  discipline.  Albert  bad  already  made  intimations  of  this  sort, 
Riuliard  of  Middletown  and  Bonavuiitura  luul  emphasised  the  fact 
that  theology  deals  with  the  emotions  ;  Roger  Bacon  had  taught 
that  while  all  other  sciences  are  biised  on  reason  or  experience, 
theology  alone  has  for  its  foundation  the  authority  of  the  divine 
will:  Duns  Scotus  completed  and  fixed  the  separation  between 
theology  and  philosophy  by  making  it  a  necessary  consequence  of 
bis  metaphysics  of  the  will.  • 

■i.  The  same  contrast  becomes  disclosed  with  like  distinctnesB 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  final  dcatiny  of  man,  of  his  state  in  eternal 
blessedness.  The  ancient  Otmpmj  the  contem[)latiou  of  the  divine 
inajesty,  free  from  will  and  from  want,  had  in  Augustine's  teaching 
formed  the  ideal  state  of  the  pardoned  and  glorified  man,  and  this 
ideal  had  been  made  to  waver  but  little  by  the  doctrines  of  the  ear- 
lier Mystics.  Now  it  found  new  support  in  the  Aristotelian  intel- 
lectualism,  in  accordance  with  which  Albert  thought  that  man,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  truly  man,  is  intellect.  The  participation  in  the  divine 
being  wliich  man  attains  by  knowledge  is  the  highest  stage  of  life 
which  he  can  reach.  On  this  account  Tliomaa,  too,  sets  the  diauoStic 
virtues  above  the  pnurtical,  on  this  account  the  visio  diviruB  ettsenticej 
the  intuitive,  eternal  vision  of  Qod,  which  is  removed  beyond  all 
that  is  temporal,  is  for  him  the  goal  of  all  human  striving.  From 
this  vision  follows  eo  ipso  the  lore  of  God,  just  as  every  determinate 


/ 
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'  ThU  word  (wrillon  also  sindfrritia^  tcindere^is)  has,  since  Albert  of  B«>11- 
Mt&dt,  ocrasioiied  much  etymnloyical  ctidf^lling  of  brainn.  Since,  howpvpf, 
jtraon;?  the  Iaut  physicians  of  aniiijuity  (Sext.  Rmp.)  r^pirtrif  appears  ns  a 
technical  term  for  ''ubaervatiiMi,"  it  may  be  that  wwr-^pifan,  which  ib  attested 
in  the  fourth  century,  originally  signified  "  fwlf-obaervation  "  in  analogy  with 
the  Noo'Platonic  luiagti  in  ffvpaiffdrtvu  or  ffvl^t^ly^7i%  (of.  p.  234),  and  thus  tixik 
on  the  etlilco-religious  sense  of  "conscience"  (coMjci>ii(ia). 
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state  of  the  will  is  necessarily  attached  to  the  corresponding  state 
of  the  intellect  Just  this  tendency  of  Thomism  was  given  its  most 
beautiful  expression  by  Dante,  the  poet  of  the  system.  Beatrice  is 
the  poetic  embodiment  of  this  ideal,  for  all  time. 

Meanwhile  a  counter-current  manifests  its  force  on  this  point  slfia 
Hu^n  of  St,  Victor  hiui  characterised  the  supreme  an^el  choir  by 
love,  and  the  second  by  wisilom ;  and  while  Bouaventura  regarded 
contemplation  as  the  highest  stage  in  the  imitation  of  Christ,  be 
emphasised  expressly  the  fact  that  this  contemplation  is  identical 
with  "love."  J)una_ScQtu9,  however,  taught  with  a  decided  polemvl 
cal  tendency  tliat  blessediiess  is  a  state  of  the  will,  ami  that,  too,  of 
the  will  directed  toward  God  alone;  he  sees  man's  last  gloritication, 
not  in  contemplation,  but  in  love,  which  is  superior  tu  cnntemplation, 
and  he  appeals  to  the  word  of  the  Apostle,  "The  greatest  of  these  is 
love." 

Hence  as  Thomas  regarded  the  intellect,  and  Duns  Scotus  the 
will,  as  the  dt^fisive  and  determining  element  of  man*s  nature, 
Thomas  could  hold  fast  to  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the  gratia  irretiMi- 
hilia^  according  to  which  revelation  determines  irresistibly  the  intt*!- 
Icct  and  with  it  the  will  of  man,  while  Duns  Scotus  found  hiiuself 
forced  to  the  "synergistic"  view,  that  the  reception  of  the  opcriv- 
tion  of  divine  grace  is  to  a  certain  extent  conditioned  by  the  free  willfl 
of  the  individual.  So  the  great  successor  of  Augustine,  with  strict" 
logical  consistency,  decided  against  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. 

6,  On  the  other  hand,  the  intellectualism  of  Thomas  develops  its 
extreme  consequences  in  German  MysticUm,  whose  founder,  Et'khj 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  teacher  of  his  Onler  in  the  coi 
ceptional  outlines  t\f  Ids  doctrine.'  Eckhart  gf)es  far  beyond 
master  only  in  the  one  respect  that  as  a  much  more  original  person- 
ality he  is  unwearied  in  his  effort  to  translate  the  deep  and  mighty 
feeling  of  his  piety  into  knowledge,  and  thtis  urged  on  by  his  inner 
nature  he  breaks  through  the  statutory  restrictions  before  which 
Thomas  had  halted.  Convinced  that  the  view  of  the  world  given  Iom 
the  religious  cnnsciotisnpss  must  be  capable  of  being  made  also  thcfl 
content  of  the  highest  knowledge,  he  sublimates  his  pious  faith  to  a 
speculative  knowledge,  and  in  contrast  with  the  pure  spirituality  of 
this  he  looks  upon  the  Church  dogma  as  only  the  external,  tem|K>i 
symbol.     But  while  this  tendency  is  one  that  he  shares  with  mani 
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1  Cf.  S.  Tleniflc   in   the   ArrJiiv  fur  LiiUrat.- u.   KuU.-OtJtch.  d.    M.-A.,tl, 
417  ff.    So  far,  therefore,  as  £ckhart  was  really  lo  be  the  **  Father  of  Gertnan 
Hpeculation,"  this  speculation  had  Ua  sourt't*  in  Thomas  At)uina6  and  bis  teach 
Albert. 
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other  systems,  it  is  his  peculiarity  that  he  does  not  wish  to  have  the 
inmost  and  truest  truth  kept  as  the  privilege  of  an  exclusive  circle, 
but  desires  rather  to  communicate  it  to  all  people.  He  believes 
that  the  right  understanding  for  this  deepest  essence  of  religious 
doctrine  is  to  be  found  precisely  in  connection  with  simple  piety/ 
and  so  he  throws  down  from  the  pulpit  among  the  people  the  tinest 
conceptiuus  constructed  by  science.  With  a  mastery  of  language 
that  marks  the  genius  he  coinR  Scholasticism  into  impressive  preach- 
ing, antl  creates  for  his  nation  the  beginnings  of  its  philosophical 
modes  of  expression, — begiatiings  wliich  were  of  determining  in- 
fluence for  the  future. 

But  in  his  teaching  the  combined  mystical  and  iDbellectualistic 
elements  of  Thomism  become  intensitied  by  the  Neo-Platouic  ideal- 
ism, which  had  probably  reached  him  through  the  medium  of  Scotus 
Erigcna,  to  the  last  logicid  consoriueiicc.  Being  and  knoxriedtje  are 
one,  and  all  that  takes  phice  in  the  world  is  in  its  dee]»est  essence  a 
kuowiug  process.  Tlie  procedure  of  the  world  forth  out  of  Wod  is 
a  process  of  knowledge,  of  self-revelation, —-the  return  of  things i 
into  God  is  a  process  of  knowledge,  of  higher  and  higher  intuition. 
The  ideal  existence  of  all  that  is  real — so  at  a  later  time  said 
Nicolaus  Cusauus,  who  made  this  doctrine  of  Eckliart's  his  own  — 
is  truer  than  the  corporeal  existence  which  appears  in  space  and 
time. 

The  original  ground  of  all  things,  the  deity,  must  therefore  lie 
beyond  Being  and  knowledge;*  it  is  above  reason,  above  Being;  it 
has  no  determination  or  quality,  it  is  "  Nothing."  But  this  "deity  " 
(of  negative  theology)  reveals  itself  in  the  triune  God,'  and  tlie 
God  who  is  and  knows  creates  out  of  nothing  the  creatures  whose 
Ideas  he  knows  within  himself;  for  this  knowing  is  his  creating. 
This  process  of  self-revelation  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  deity; 
it  is  hence  a  timeless  necessitj',  and  no  act  of  will  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  is  required  for  God  to  produce  the  world.  Tlie 
deity,  as  productive  or  generative  essence,  as  "  un-natured  Nature  *' 
[or  Nature  that  has  not  yet  taken  on  a  nature],  is  real  or  actual  only 
by  knowing  and  unfolding  itself  in  God  and  the  world  as  produced 
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1  German  Myslicism  is  thua  connected  with  ih**  more  general  phfiiomennn, 
tli»t  the  fajut  iDcreasiiig  extemaliBation  which  seized  upon  the  life  of  thw  Church 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  drove  piety  everywhere  into  paths 
that  lay  outside  the  Ctmrch. 

*  Kvidently  the  same  relation  that  subRiRted  in  the  pystem  of  Plotinus  between 
the  tv  and  the  »«0i,  a  rt'lation  in  which  thou^tit  and  Bcinp  were  held  \o  coincide. 

•  The  dlHtinctiftn  between  deity  and  tJod  [divinHaa  and  dfua)  was  made  dia- 
iKtically  by  iiilbende  la  I'nrr^k'  in  coniK*cti^>n  with  the  coniroveniy  over  niii 

and  iU  relations  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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reality,  as  natured  Nature,'     Grod  creates  all  —  said  Xicolaus  Cusa- 

''   nus  —  that  is  to  say,  he  is  aJL     And  on  the  other  hand,  according 

to  Kckliart,  all  things  have   essence   or  suhstanoe  only   in  so    far 

^   as  they  are   themselves   God  ;    whatever  else  appears  io  theui  u 

phenomena,  their  determination  in  space  and  time,  their '' here  *'  and 

•*  now  "  (*'  Hie  "  uiid  **  Nn;*  hk  et  nunc  with  Thomas),  is  nothing.'     h 

The  hiimau  soul,  also,  is  therefore  in  its  inmost  nature  uf  the^^ 

I  divine  esseuoe,  and    it  is  only  as   a   phenomenon  in  time  that  it 

^^possesses  the  variety  of  **  powers  "  or  "  faculties  "  with  which  it  i«.i 

active  as  a  member  of  the  natura  nattirata.     That  inmost  esaem 

Enkhart  calls  the  *•  Spark,** '  and  in  this  he  recognises  the  livinj 

point  at  which  the  world-process  bej^ins  its  return. 

For   to   the  "Becoming"  corresponds   the   reverse   process,   the 
'*  Anti-benoming"   {'^  Entwerden''),   the    disappearing.       And   tbia,Q 
too,  is    the    act    of    knowledge    by    means  of   which    the  thint 
which   have    been    made   external    to    the    deity  are   taken 
into  the  original  Ground.     By  being  known  by  man  the  world 
sense  finds  again  its  true  spiritual  nature.     Hence    human  ro( 
tion,  with  its  ascent  from  sense  perception    to  rational    insight^l 
consists  in  the  **  elimination  "  (*'  Absdieiden  ** )  of  plurality  and  mul- 
tipUoity;  the  spiritual  essence  is  freed  from  its  enveloping  husks. 
And  this  is  man's  highest  task  in  the  temporal  life,  since  knowledge 
is  the  most  valuable  of  man's  powers.     He  should  indeed  be  also> 
active  in  this  world,  and  thus  bring  his   rational  nature  to  assei 
itself  and  gain  nontrol,  but  alM>ve  all  outer  action,  above  the  righl 
eousness  of  works  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  sense,  stands  firalT 
the  "inner  work,"  cleanues.s  uf  disposition,  purity  of  heaii;,   and 
above  this  in  turn  stands  retirement  or  "decease"  (Abgpftchiedei 
hrit)  and  "  poverty  "  of  soul,  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  soul  froi 
the  outer  world  into  its  inmost  essence,  into  the*  deity.     In  the 
of  knowing  it  reaches  that  purposelessness  of  action,  that  action  not' 
constrained  by  an  end,  that  freedom  within  itself,  in  which  its  beauty 
consists. 

But  even  this  is  not  perfect  so  long  aa  the  knowing  process  d( 
.  not  find  its  cousammation.     The  goal  of  all  life  is  the  knowledge 


and 


*  On  the  t4>rms  natura  natuivtnM  nnH  nntura  nntunaa.  which  were  probal 
brouKlit  iulo  use  by  AverDlsm  (cf.  §  27,  1),  cf.  H.  Siubick,  ArcHiv  f.  O^ch, 

I'hii.,  III.  am  ff. 

'■'  Accordingly  without  accepting  Uie  <Ua2octical  formulas,  Eckhart  treats 
ThoiniKtic  doctrine  of  IdeaH  >|iiiu*  in  the  seruie  of  the  strict  Kealism  of  Scot 
Krigcua.     Ho  speaks  slightingly   of  the   Noiiiinoliats  of  hia  time  as   ^*  little 
maatefH.** 

"  Also  tlie  '*  Gemtlthe  "  or  Syntereais  =  meintiUa  rotiactftUict. 

*  The  Hingle  Biases  of  this  process  aro  devulopt^'d  by  KulUiart  according  to  t 
ThomisUc-Auguatiuian  scheme. 
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Gudf  but  kuowing  is  Being;  it  is  a  comiuuuity  of  life  aud  of  Heiiig  y 
with  that  which  is  known.  If  the  soul  wouUi  know  God,  it  uiuat  > 
be  God,  it  must  cease  to  be  itself.  It  must  renounce  not  only  sin 
and  the  world,  but  itself  also.  It  must  strip  off  all  its  acquired 
knowledge,  and  all  present  knowing  of  phenomena;  as  the  deity  is 
**  Nothing,"  so  it  is  apprehended  only  in  this  knowledge  that  is  a 
not-knowing  —  doctaignorantiaf  it  was  later  called  by  Nicolaus;  and 
as  that  "Nothing"  is  the  original  ground  of  all  reality,  so  this  not- 
knowing  is  the  highest,  the  most  blessed  contemplation.  It  is  no 
longer  an  act  of  the  individual,  it  is  the  act  of  God  in  man;  God 
begets  his  own  essence  within  the  soul,  and  in  his  pure  eternal 
nature  the  "Spark"  has  9trip[>ed  off  all  its  powors  through  which  it 
works  in  time,  and  has  effaced  their  distinction.  This  is  the  state 
of  supra-rational  knowing  wheu  man  ends  his  life  in  God,  —  the 
state,  of  which  Nicolaus  of  Cnsa  said,  it  is  the  eternal  love  (charitas), 
which  is  known  by  love  (amore)  and  loved  by  knowledge. 


§  27.  The  Problem  of  Individuality. 

The  doctrine  of  German  Mysticism,  which  had  arisen  from  the 
deepest  personal  piety  and  from  a  genuine  individual  need  felt  in 
a  life  whose  religion  was  purely  internal,  thus  runs  out  into  an  ideal 
of  exaltation,  of  self-denial,  of  renunciation  of  the  world,  in  the 
presence  of  which  everything  that  is  particular,  every  individual 
reality,  appears  as  sin  or  imperfection,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the 
ancitjut  Oriental  view.  In  this  thought  the  contrafliction  that  was 
inherent  in  the  depths  of  the  Augustinian  system  (cf.  p.  287)  became 
fully  developed  and  immediately  palpable,  and  it  thus  becomes  evident 
that  the  Xeo-Platonic  intellectualism,  in  whatever  form  it  appeared  / 
from  the  time  of  Augustine  to  that  of  Master  Eckhart,  was  in  itself  / 
alone  always  necessarily  inclined  to  contest  tlie  metaphysical  self- ,' 
subsistence  of  the  individual,  while  the  other  party  maintained  this 
self-subsistence  as  a  postulate  of  the  doctrine  of  the  will.  Accord- 
ingly, when  in  connection  with  the  increase  of  intellectualism  the 
universalistic  tendency  increased  also,  the  counter-current  was  neces- 
sarily evoked  all  the  more  powerfully,  and  the  same  antithesis  in 
motives  of  thought  which  had  led  to  the  dialectic  of  the  controversy 
over  universals  (cf.  p.  289)  now  took  on  a  more  real  and  metaphys- 
ical form  in  the  question  as  to  the  ground  of  existence  in  individual 
beings  {jyrincipium  indiriduationis) . 

I.  The  stimulus  for  this  was  furnished  by  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quences to  which  universalism  and  intellectualism  had  led  among 
the   Arabians.      For  the  Arabians,  in  interpreting  the  Aristotelian 
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system,  had  proceeded  in  the  direction  which  had  been  introduced 
in  antiquity  by  Strato  (cf.  p.  179  f.),  and  which  among  the  lattr  com- 
mentators had  been  maintained  chiefly  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisia&. 
This  direction  was  that  of  natur.ilism,  which  would  fain  remove 
from  the  system  of  the  Stagirite  even  the  last  traces  of  a  metaph)»- 
ical  separation  between  the  ideal  and  the  sensuous.  This  effort  bad 
become  concentrated  upon  two  points  :  u(>on  the  relation  of  God  to 
the  world,  and  upon  that  of  the  reason  to  the  other  faculties,  hi 
itoth  thcso  lines  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Arabian  Peripatetic  ditfr 
trine  developed,  and  this  took  place  by  complicated  transformation^ 
of  the  Aristotelian  conceptions  of  Form  and  Matter.  H 

In  general,  we  find  in  this  connection  in  the  Andalusian  philoso- 
phy a  tendency  to  make  matter  metaphysically  self-subsistent.  It 
u  couceived  of,  uot  as  that  which  is  merely  abstractly  possible,  bat 
as  that  which  bears  within  itself  as  living  germs  the  Forms  }>eculiai 
to  it,  and  brings  them  to  realisation  in  its  movement.  At  the  same 
time  AverToe»y  as  regards  pailicular  cosmic  processes,  held  fast  to 
the  Aristotelian  principle  that  every  movement  of  matter  by  which 
it  realises  out  of  itself  a  lower  Form,  must  be  called  forth  by  ii 
higher  Form,  and  the  gnuled  series  of  Forms  finds  its  termiuati* 
above  in  Crod,  as  the  higliest  and  first  mover.  The  tr:uiscendeitC6 
of  God  eoubl  he  uuiteil  with  this  view,  as  the  doctrine  of  Ai2icehro% 
shows,  only  if  matter  were  regarded  as  itself  created  by  the  divio» 
will.  But  on  the  other  hand,  this  same  Jewish  philosopher,  p: 
oeeding  from  the  same  presuppositions,  insisted  that  with  the  exct? 
tion  of  the  deitj',  no  being  could  be  thought  of  otherwise  than 
connected  with  matter,  that  accordingly  even  the  spiritual  Fori 
need  for  their  reality  a  matter  in  which  they  inhere,  and  that  flually 
the  living  community  of  the  universe  demands  a  single  matter  as 
basis  for  the  entire  realm  of  Forms.  The  more,  however,  in  die 
system  of  Averroes,  matter  was  regarded  as  eternally  in  motion 
within  itself,  and  as  actuated  by  unity  of  life,  the  less  could  the 
moving  Form  be  separated  from  it  recUiter,  and  thus  the  same  divine 
All-I>eing  appeared  on  the  one  hand  as  Form  and  moving  fort* 
{naiura  na/Mran«),and  on  tlie  other  hand  as  matter^  as  moved  world 
{naturu  naturata). 

Tins  doctr'i^g^^^fJtJ^o^S^^J^matter,  that  it  is  one  in  na/wrf,  m 
tn/orme^  -<rij)a'n,  and  itt  efernitlf^^j^  motion  of  itstdf  became  ex- 
tended with  Averroism  as  an  extrerWy  naturalistic  interpretation 
of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  It  noil  ^^-^'"^  reinforced  by  those 
consequences  of  dialectical  Realism  whfP^  compelled  the  view  that 
God,  as  the  ens  generaUa^imum,  is  the  oi«y  substance,  and  that  in* 
dividual  things  are  but  the  more  or  less  jvansient  Forma  in  which 
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this  single  Bubstaiice  becomes  realiaed  (cf.  §  23).  The  AmalricanB 
thus  teach  that  God  is  the  one  single  essence  {essentia)  of  all  things, 
and  that  creation  is  only  an  assuming  of  form  on  the  part  of  this 
divine  esaence,  a  realising,  completed  in  eternal  movement,  of  all 
possibilities  contained  in  this  one  single  matter.  Iktvid  of  Pinant* 
establishes  this  same  pantheijini  with  the  help  of  Avicebron's  con- 
ceptions, by  teaching  that  as  **hyle"  (i.e.  corporeal  matter)  is  the 
substance  of  all  bodies,  so  mind  {ratio  —  mens)  is  the  substance  of 
all  souls ;  that,  however,  since  God,  as  the  most  universal  of  all  es- 
sences, is  the  substance  of  all  tilings  whatever,  God,  matter,  and 
miiid  are,  in  the  last  resort,  identical,  and  the  world  is  but  their 

If-realisation  in  particular  forms. 

2.  But  the  metaphysical  self-subsistence  of  the  individual  mind 
was  involved  in  doubt  by  yet  another  line  of  thought.  Aristotle 
had  matle  the  vow,  as  the  everywhere  identical  rational  activity, 
join  the  animal  soul  ^-Irom  withont,"  and  ha*i  escaped  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  doctrine  because  the  prublem,  of  personidity^  which 
emerged  only  with  the  Stoic  conception  of  the  i}yc/iobXNoV,  did  not 
as  yet  lie  within  the  horizon  of  his  thought.  But  the  commenta- 
tors, Greek  and  Arabian,  who  develoj^ed  his  system  did  not  shrink 
before  the  consequences  that  resulted  from  it  for  the  metaj)hysical 
value  of  mental  and  spiritual  individuality. 

In  the  thought  of  AlexaHder  of  A]*hr<Kl\sias  we  meet,  under  the 
e  of  the  "passive  intellect"  (cf.  p.  150),  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
dividual psyche  to  take  up  into  itself,  in  accordance  with  its  whole 
animal  an<l  empirical  disposition,  the  operation  of  the  active  reason, 
and  this  intellectus  agens  (agreeably  to  the  naturalistic  conception  of 
the  whole  system)  is  here  identified  with  the  divine  mind,  which  is 
still  thought  only  as  "separate  Form"  {intellectus  sepanitus).  But 
with  SimpliciHS,'\n  acconiance  with  the  Neo-Platouic  metaphysics,  this 
intellectus  ageiis  which  realises  itself  in  man's  rational  knowledge 
has  already  become  the  lowest  of  the  intelligences  who  rule  the  sub- 
lunary world.'  This  doctrine  finds  an  original  development  in  the 
thought  of  Averroes^  According  to  his  view,  the  intellectus  passivus 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  individuars  cnpur.ity  for  knowledge,  a  capacity 
which,  like  the  individual  himself,  arises  and  perishes  as  Form  of 
the  individual  body;  it  has  validity,  therefore,  only  for  the  indi- 
vidual, and  for  that  which  concerns  the  particular.     The  inteUeciua 


valu 
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'  FoUowinc  the  Liber  de  Cmmfs  and  the  pscudo-Bocthian  treatise  De  Uuo  et 
Unitate;  cf.  B.  HaurC;m  in  the  Memoirfs  df  rAcad.  des  Irifcnpt..XXl\,  (1877). 
and  tftlso  A.  Jundu  iliatoire  du  Panthrisme  Poputaire  au  M.-A.  (Paria,  1876). 

3  The  flo-called  "Theology  of  Aristolle  "  identifiea  this  roCi  wllh  the  \6yot. 
For  ^rticuUni,  Kce  K.  KenAn,  Av.  H  VAv.^  II.  §  (t  ff. 

*  Ct  principally  his  treatise  Dt  Animtr  BeatUudine. 
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agenSf  on  the  contrary,  as  a  Form  existing  apart  from  empirical 
divuluals  and  iiiUepeudent  of  them,  is  the  eternal  generic  reason  of 
the  human  racef  which  neither  arises  nor  perishes,  and  which  cod-  « 
tains  the  universal  truths  in  a  manner  valid  for  all.     It  is  the  sub-  ^ 
stance  of   the  truly  intellectual  life,  and  the  knowing  activity  of 
the  individual  is  but  a  Hpe<^ial  manifestation  of  it     This  (actual) 
knowing  activity    (as   intellectus  acfjuisUus)    is  indeed  in  its  coo-  ^ 
tent,  in  its  essence,  eternal,  since  in  so  far  it  is  just  the  active  rearH 
son  itself;  on  the  contrary,  as  empirical  function  of  an  individual  ~ 
knowing  process,  it  is  as  transitory  as  the  individual  soul  itself. 
The  completest  incarnation  of  the  active  reason  has,  according  to 
Averroiis,  been   given    in   Aristotle.'      Man*s   rational  knowing  is, 
then,  an  impersonal  or  supra-personal  function  :  it  is  the  individuaVa 
temporal  participation  in  the  eternal  generic  reason.     This  latt«r  is 
the  unitary  essence  which  realises  itself  in  the  most  valuable  activi-  h 
ties  of  personality.  ^ 

Intimations  of  this  ^n-})ji^/ti«7n  occasionally  appear  in  the  train 
of  Neo-Platonic  Mysticism  at  an  earlier  jMjriod  in  Western  literature;  h 
as  an  outspoken  and  extended  doctrine  it  appears  by  the  side  of  ^ 
Averroism  al>out  1200;  tho  two  arc  everywhere  named  in  conjunc- 
tion at  the  tir^t  when  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Arabian 
Peripatetic  thought  are  condemned,  and  it  is  one  main  effort  of 
the  Dominicans  to  protect  Aristotle  himself  from  being  confused 
with  this  doctrine.  Albert  and  Thomas  both  write  a  De  (fuitate 
Intellectut  against  the  Averroists. 

3.  Pan-psychism  encountt^rs  with  Christian  thinkers  an  oppo- 
/sition  in  which  the  determining  factor  is  the  feeling  of  the  meta- 
physical value  of  personaUtyy — the  feeling  which  had  been  nour- 
ished by  Aiigiistine.  This  is  the  8tandi>oint  from  whicli  men  like 
"William  of  Auvorgne  and  Henry  of  Ghent  oppose  Averroes.  And 
V"  this  is  also  the  real  reason  why  the  main  systems  of  Schohiaticism 
—  in  diametrical  contrast  with  Kckhart's  Mysticism  —  did  not  allow 
the  Realism  which  was  inherent  in  tho  intellectualistin  bases  of 
their  metaphysics  to  come  to  complete  development,  TTiomtjrm 
was  here  in  the  more  difficult  case,  for  it  maintained  indeed,  follow- 
ing  Aviceuna's  formula  (cf.  p.  29D),  that  universals,  and  therefore H 
also  the  genus  "aoni,"  exist  only  "  individualised,"  i.e.  in  thn  indi- 
vidual empirical  examples  as  their  universal  essence  {quidditas)^ 
but  it  ascribed  to  them,  nevertheless,  metaphysical  priority  in  the 
divine  mind.      It  was  therefore  obliged  to  explain  bow  it  comes 
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>  And  with  this  the  unconditional  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  StagiritA 
is  theorciically  jusliflcd  by  AverroGa. 
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about  that  this  one  essence  as  universal  matter  presents  itself  in 
euch  manifold  forms.  That  is  to  say,  it  asked  after  the  principium 
iNPiviDrATioNis,  and  found  it  in  the  consideration  that  matter  in  • 
space  and  time  is  quantiUitively  determined  {materia  signoUa).  In 
the  capacity  of  matter  to  assume  qmuititative  differences  consists  the 
possibility  of  individuation,  i.e.  the  possibility  that  the  same  Form 
(ey.  humanity)  is  actual  in  different  instances  or  examples  as  indi- 
^ndual  subsUiiices.  Hence,  according  to  Thomas,  pure  Forms  (sfpo- 
^pt ce  jnve  mibsitftentes)  are  individualised  only  through  themselves;  v^ 
toat  is,  there  is  but  one  example  which  correapomls  to  them.  Every 
angel  is  a  genus  and  an  individual  at  the  same  time.  The  inherent 
Forms,  on  the  contrary,  to  which  the  human  soul  also  belongs  in 
spite  of  its  subsistence  (cf.  p.  324),  are  actual  in  many  examples,  in 
accordatice  with  the  quantitative  differences  of  space  and  time 
which  their  matter  presents. 

^This  view  was  opposed  by  the   Fratmscans,  whose  religious  andy 
jtaphysical  psychology  had  developed  in  intimate  relation  with 
Augustine's  teaching.     In  their  thought,  first  the   individual  soul,  . 
and   then,  with   a    consistent  extension    in    general    metiiphysics, 
individual  beings  in  general,  are  regarded  as  self-subsisting  realities. 
They    rejected   the   distinction  of   separate   and    inherent    Forms. 
Bonaveutura,  Henry  of  Ghent,  and  still   more  energetically  Uuna  ^^ 
Scotus,   maintained,   following    Avicebron,    that    even    intellectual   ( 

Fornis  have  their  own  matter,  and  Scotus  teaches  that  the  "  soul  "  is  / 

k 
uot  individualised  and  substantialised  only  after,  and  by  means  of, 

tl  relation  to  a  definite  body,  as  Thomas  had  taught,  but  that  it  is 
ready  in  itself  individualised  and  substantialised.     On  this  point 
Scotium  shows  a  discord  which  had  evidently  not  come  to  notice  in  » 
the  mind  of  its  author.     It  empliasises  on   the  one  hand,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  Reality  of  the  universal,  by  maintaining  the    i 
unity  of  matter  {materia  jirimo-prima)  quite  in  the  Arabiiui  sense,    ' 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  teaches  that  this  universal  is  only  actual 
by  being  realised  by  the  series  of  Forms  descending  from  the  uni-    J 
versal  to  the  particular,  and  ultimately  by  means  of  the  definite^ 
individufil  Form   {h(ec<'eitaA) .      This  iiidividual    Form  is  therefore 
Ipr  Duns   Scotus  an   original   fact;  no   farther  question  as  to  its 
^feound  is  permissible.     He  designates  individuality  (both  in  the^. 
^pnae  of  individual  substance  and  in  that  of  individual  occurrence)   i 
Bb  the  contingent  (contingens)  ;  that  is,  as  that  which  is  not  to  be 
deduced  from  a  universal  ground,  but  is  only  to  be  verified  as  actual 
fact.     For  him,  therefore,  as  for  Ids  predecessor  Roger  Ba<'on,  the 
inquiry  for  the  principle  of  individuation  has  no  meaning  :  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  **  last "  Form  of  all  reality,  by  means  of  which  alone 
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universal  matter  exists,  and  the  question  rather  is,  how,  in  presence 
f  of  the  fiict  tliat  the  iiitlividual  being  with  its  deteruiiaed  form  is 
4the  only  Reality,  one  can  still  speak  of  a  Reality  of  unirenal 
"natures."' 

From  t}iis  noteworthy  limitation  of  the  doctrine  of  Scotus  it 
becomes  explicable  that  while  some  of  its  ailherents,  aa  for  example 
Francis  of  Mayron,  proceeded  from  it  to  extreme  Realism,  it  sud- 
denly changed  with  Occam  into  the  reneivai  of  the  nomitiolittic 
thenin,  that  only  the  individual  is  real  and  that  the  universal  is  but 
a  product  of  comparative  thought. 

4.  The  victorious  development  which  Nominalism  experienced  in 
the  second  i>eriod  of  mediaeval  |)hilo80phy  rests  up>on  an  extremely 
peculiar  combination  of  very  different  motives  of  thought.  In  the 
depths  of  this  stream  of  development  is  dominant  the  Augustiuian 
•moment  of  feeling,  which  seeks  to  see  the  proper  metaphysical  value 
secured  to  the  individual  personality ;  in  the  main  philosophical 
current  the  anti-Platonic  tendency  of  the  Aristotelian  theoiy  of  ■ 
knowledge,  now  just  becoming  known,  asserts  itself,  throwing  its 
influence  toward  conceding  the  value  of  "first  substance"  to  the 
empirical  individual  only;  and  on  the  surface  plays  a  logico-gram- 
matical  schematism,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  first  operation  of 
the  Byzantine  tmditiou  of  ancient  thought.'  All  these  influences 
become  concentrated  in  the  imjiassioned,  impressive  personality  of 
William  of  Occam. 

In  their  ex{>o8ition  of  the  doctrine  of  concepts  and  its  application 
to  the  judgment  and  syllogism,  the  text-books  of  '•  modern  *'  logio^ 
aa  type  of  which  that  of  Petrus  Hispanus  may  serve,  lay  an  impor- 
tant emphasis  upon  the  theory  of  '^' 9uppo.sition  ^^  in  a  manner  which 
is  not  without  its  precedent  in  antiquity.'  According  to  this  theory 
a  class-concept  or  term  {terminust)  may,  in  language,  and,  as  was 
then  supposed,  in  logic  also,  stiuid  for  the  sum  of  its  species,  and  a 
species-concept  for  the  sum  of  all  its  individual  examples  (homo  = 
omiies  komi7ie8)t  so  that  in  the  operations  of  thonght  a  term  is 
employed  as  a  sign  for  that  which  it  means.  Occam  develops  Nom- 
inalism in  the  forms  of  this  Terminism*  (cf,  pp.  325  f).    Individual 


■  This  method  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  universals,  peculiar  to  Dun* 
Scotua,  is  usually  called  FormafUtm. 

"  In  fact,  we  may  see  hi  the  workinK  of  the  text-bonk  of  Mirhael  Pm^lloft  the 
first  hnpetu.s  of  that  accession  of  anoifnt  material  n1  culture  w^lilch  the  We«c 
received  hy  way  of  Byzanthim,  and  which  later  in  the  Renaissance  became 
definit,ely  united  with  the  two  other  lines  of  iradiii.in  that  came,  the  one  by 
way  of  Konie  and  York,  the  other  by  w:iy  of  n.igdAd  and  ConJova. 

•The  readiT  need  only  lie  romiuded  of  ihc  investigHtiuna  of  I'hilodemiu;  on 
ftignH  and  thinf*s  xiinxltied  (p.  \&2  ;  cf.  alitu  p.  ItM). 

«  Cf.  K.  I'rauil  iu  the  SU9.-Bfr.  der  Mllneh.  Acad.,  1H64.  II.  a  58  fl. 
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things,  to  which  Occam,  following  Scotua,  concedes  the  Reality  of 
original  Forms,  are  represunteil  in  thought  by  us  inluitiveltf^  without 
the  mediatioa  of  species  inlelli^ibiles ;  but  these  ideas  or  mental  rep- 
resentations are  only  the  **  natural "  signs  for  the  things  represented. '' 
They  have  only  a  necessary  reference  to  theiUj  and  have  real  simi- 
larity with  them  as  little  as  any  sign  is  necessarily  like  the  object  j 
designated.    This  relation  is  that  of  *'  first  intention."     I$ut  now  as' 
individual    ideas    stand    for  {supponunt)   individual    things,    so,  in 
thought,  speech,  and  writing,  the  "undetermined"  general  ideas  of 
abstract  knowledge,  or  the  spoken  or  written  words  which  in  turn 
express  these  general  ideas,  may  stand  for  t]ie  individual  idea.     This 
"second  intention,"  in  which  the  general  idea  with  the  ludp  of  the  »-- 
word  refers  no  longer  directly  to  the  thing  itself,  but  primarily  to  the 
idea  of  the  thing,  is  no  longer  natural,  but  arbitrary  or  according^ 
to  one's  liking  {ad pkicitum  instituta)^     Upon  this  distinction  Occam 
rests  also  that  of  real  anil  rational  science :  the  former  relates  imme-  / 
diately  or  intuitively  to  things,  the  latter  relates  abstractly  to  tbe^ 
immanent  relations  Ijetween  ideas. 

It  is  clear,  according  to  this,  that  rational  science  also  presupposes 
■real"  science  and  is  bound  to  the  empirical  material  presented  in 
"le  form  of  ideaa  by  this  real  science,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  even 
'Teal'*  knowledge  apprehends  only  an  inner  world  of  UhMis^  wliich  ^ 
may  indeed  serve  as  "signs"  of  things,  but  are  different  froju  things 
themselves.  The  mind — so  Albert  had  incidentally  sai<U  and  Nico- 
lau.s  Cusanus  at  a  later  time  carried  out  the  thought  —  knows  only 
what  it  has  within  itself;  its  knowledge  of  the  world,  terniinistic 
Nominalism  reasons,  refers  to  the  inner  states  into  which  its  living 
connection  with  the  real  world  puts  it.  As  contrasted  with  thu  true 
essence  of  things,  teaches  yicolauH  CuHanu.if  wlin  committed  hiin.Hi'lf 
absolutely  to  this  idealhtic  Nominalism,  human  thought  possesses 
only  co7ijeci\treSj  that  is,  only  modes  of  representation  which  corre- 
spond to  its  own  nature,  am\  the  knowledge  of  this  r^^lativity  of  all 
positive  predicates,  the  kmjwledge  of  this  non-knowledge,  the  doi-la 
ignorantin^  is  the  only  way  to  go  beyond  rational  science  and  attain 
to  the  inexpressible,  signless,  immediate  community  of  knowledge 
with  true  Being,  the  deity. 

6.  In  spite  of  this  far-reaching  epistemological  restriction,  the 
real  vital  energy  of  Nomiiuilism  was  fiirecled  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  science  ;  and  if  its  rpsults  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  remained  very  limited,  the  essential  reason  for  this 


The  »j;n*piuent  of  this  with  the  cuntrast  between  0^ffks  and  0i/aif,  which  had 
m  aB»erl«d  also  in  the  ancient  philosophy  of  language  (Platens  Cratylua)^ 
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was  that  the  scholastic  method  with  its  bookish  discussion  of  authoh- 
tieSy  which  had  now  attained  full  perfection,  controlled  absolntelj 
later  as  well  as  earlier  the  prosecution  of  science,  and  that  the 
new  ideas  forced  into  this  form  could  not  unfold  freely, — a  phe- 
nomenon, moreover,  which  continues  far  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
.Renaissance*  For  all  that,  Duns  Scotus  and  Occam  gave  the  chief 
'  impetus  to  the  movement  iii  which  philosophy,  taking  its  place  ^ 
\  beside  the  metaphysics  whose  interests  had  hitherto  been  essentially  B 
^religious,  made  itself  again  a  secuUir  8Cieni.-e  of  concrete^  actual  fatt^ 
aud  placed  itself  with  more  and  nioru  deiinite  consciousness  u^xin 
the  basis  of  tmpiridxm.  When  Duns  Scotus  designated  the  haeaxUtu 
or  original  individual  Form,  as  continKfnt,  this  meant  that  it  was  to 
be  known,  not  by  logical  deduction,  but  only  by  actual  verification 
as  fact;  and  when  Occam  declared  the  individual  being  to  be  the 
alone  trulj'  Keal,  he  was  theroby  pointing  out  to  "  re^l  science  *'  the 
way  to  the  immediate  apprehension  of  the  actual  world.  But  in 
this  {toint  the  two  Franciscans  arc  utider  the  influence  of  Roger 
Bacon,  who  with  all  liis  energy  had  called  the  science  of  his  time 
from  authui'itioa  to  things,  from  opinions  to  sources,  from  dialectic 
to  experience,  from  lH)oks  to  Kature.  At  his  side  in  this  movement 
stood  Aiberlj  who  8up]>oi-ted  the  same  line  of  thought  among  the 
Domiiiicatis,  knew  how  to  value  the  worth  of  original  observation 
and  experiment,  and  gave  brilliant  proof  in  his  botanical  studies 
of  the  independence  of  his  own  research.  But  strongly  as  Roger 
Bacon,  following  Arabian  models,  urged  quantitative  determinations 
in  observation,  and  mathematical  training,  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  natural  research.  Attempts  like  those  of  Alexander 
Kekkam  (about  llKK)),  or  those  of  Nicolaus  d'Autriouria,  at  a  later 
time  (;ibout  13r»0),  j)a8sed  away  without  effect. 

The  fruitful  development  of  empiricism  during  this  period  waa 
only  in  the  line  of  pxychulogy.     Under  the  influence  of  the  Arabs, 
especially  of  Avicenna  and  of  the  physiological  optics  of  Alhacen, 
investigations  concerning   the   j>8ychical  life  took  on  a  tendency 
directed  more  toward  establishing  and  arranging  the  facts  of  expe- 
rience.    This  had  been  begun  even  by  Alexander  of  Hales,  by  his 
pupil,  Johann  of  Rochelle,  by  Viiieent  of  Bejiuvais,  and  especially 
liy  Albert;  and  in  the  system  of  Alfred  the  Englishman  (Alfred  de 
Sereshel,  in   the  first  half  of   the  thirteenth  century)  we    find  a 
purely  physiological  psychology  with  all  its  radical  consequences.  ■ 
•  These  stirrings  of  a  physiological  empiricism  would,  however,  have 
(  been  repressed  by  the  metaphysical  psychology  of  Thomism,  if  they 
Vhad  not  found  their  support  in  the  Augustinian  influence,  which 
held  fast  to  the  experience  which  permnality  has  of  itself  as  its 
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highest  principle.  In  this  attitude  Henry  of  Olient^  eapeciully,  ciine 
forward  in  oijposition  to  Thoinism.  He  formulated  shar^jly  the  / 
standpoint  of  inner  experience  and  gave  it  decisive  value,  paiticu-/ 
larly  in  the  investigation  of  the  states  of  feeling.  Just  in  this 
point,  in  the  empirical  apprehension  of  the  life  of  feeling,  the 
theory  of  which  became  thus  emancipated  at  the  same  time  fn>m 
that  of  the  will  and  that  of  the  intellect,  he  met  support  in  RtMfer 
Bacon,  who,  with  clear  insight  and  without  the  admixture  of  meta- 
physical points  of  view,  distinctly  apprehended  the  difference  in 
principle  between  outer  and  inner  experience. 

Thus  the  remarkable  result  ensued,  that  purely  theoretical  science 
developed  in  opposition  to  iutellectualistic  Thomism,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Augustinian  doctriiie  of  the  self-certainty  of  i>er8on- 
ality.  This  self-knowledge  was  regarded  as  the  most  certain  fact  of 
"real  science,"  even  as  it  appeared  among  the  nominalistic  Mystics 
such  as  Pierre  d*Ailly.  Hence  "  real  science "  in  the  departing 
Middle  Ages  allied  itself  rather  to  active  human  life  than  to  Nature ; 
and  the  l>eginnings  of  a  "  secular  "  science  of  the  inter-relations  of 
uman  society  are  found  not  only  in   the   theories  of  Occam  and 

arsilius  of  Padua  (cf.  p.  328),  not  only  in  the  rise  of  a  richer, 
more  living,  and  more  "inward  "  writing  of  history,  but  also  in  an 
empirical  consideration  of  the  social  relations,  in  which  a  Nicolas 
d'Oreume,^  who  died  1382,  broke  the  path. 

6.  The  divided  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  departing  Middle 
Ages  found  itself,  between  the  original  presuppositions  of  its 
thought  and  these  beginnings  of  a  new,  experientially  vigorous 
research,  finds  nowhere  a  more  lively  expression  than  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  yicoiaiui  CusamiSj  which  is  capable  of  so  many  interpre- 
tations. Seized  in  every  fibre  of  his  being  by  the  fresh  impulse  of 
the  time,  he  nevertheless  could  not  give  up  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing his  new  thoughts  in  the  system  of  the  old  conception  of  the 
world. 

This  attempt  acquires  a  heightened  interest  from  the  conceptions 
which  furnished  the  forms  in  which  he  undertook  to  arrange  his 
thoughts.  The  leading  motive  is  to  show  that  the  individual,  even  ^ 
in  his  metaphysical  separateness,  is  identical  with  the  most  uni- 
versal, the  divine  essence.  To  tliis  end  Nicolaus  employs  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  thoroughly  systematic  way,  the  related  conceptions 
of  the  inJinUe  and  (he  finite.  All  antiquity  had  held  the  perfect  to 
be  that  which  is  limited  within  itself  and  hatl  reganled  only 
indefinite  possibility  as  infinite.     In  the  Alexandrian  philosophy, 


'  Cf.  coDceralDg  him  W,  RoBCher,  ZeiUcM.f.  Staatetttissenschaft^  186^3, 306  tt. 
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oa  the  contniry,  tlie  highest  being  was  strii)f>eJ  of  all  finite  at- 
tributea.  In  Plotiuua  the  ''One"  as  t)ie  all-funiiing  jjower  is 
provided  with  an  unlimited  intensity  of  Being  on  account  of  the  fl 
infinity  of  matter  in  which  it  <lisc]oses  itself;  and  also  in  Christian 
thought  the  power,  as  wi^ll  aa  the  will  and  the  knowledge  of  God, 
had  been  thought  more  and  more  as  boundless.  Here  the  ntain 
additional  motive  was,  that  the  will  even  in  the  individual  is  felt 
as  a  restless,  never  quiet  striving,  and  that  this  htfinity  of  inner  ex- 
oerience  was  exalted  to  a  metaphysical  principle.  But  Nicolaus  was 
jthe  first  to  give  the  nieth(Kl  of  negative  theology  its  positive  ex-  ^ 
I  pression  by  ti-eating  inji}*ity  hh  the  esMtentiul  iharaderistic  ^>f  G-od  in  H 
antithesis  to  the  world.  The  identity  of  God  with  the  world, 
required  as  well  by  the  mystical  view  of  the  world  as  by  the 
naturalistic,  received,  therefore,  the  formulation  that  in  God  the 
.  same  al»solute  Being  is  contained  infinitely,  which  in  the  world 
presents  itself  in  finite  forms. 

..  In  this  was  given  the  farther  antithesis  of  unity  and  plurality. 
The  infinite  is  the  living  and  eternal  unity  of  that  which  in  the 
finite  appears  as  extended  ^duiality.  But  this  plurality  —  and 
C(]8ium3  lays  8i)€M;ial  weight  on  this  point — is  also  that  of  oppositea.  fl 
What  in  the  finite  world  appears  divided  into  different  elements, 
and  only  by  this  means  jxissible  aa  one  thing  by  the  side  of  another 
in  sjMice,  must  became  adjusted  and  harmonised  in  the  infinitude 
of  the  divine  nature.  God  is  the  unity  of  all  opposites,  the  cotn- 
^  cidentia  oppoHiionimJ  He  is,  therefore,  tlie  absolute  reality  in 
whieh  all  j>ossibilities  are  eo  ipso  realised  (jwssesf,  can-is),  while 
each  of  the  many  finite  entities  is  in  itself  only  possible,  and  is  real 
or  actual  only  through  hira.* 

Among  the  oppositions  which  are  united  in  God,  those  between  him 
and  the  world,  — that  is,  those  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  and  of 
unity  and  plurality,  —  appear  as  the  most  imijortant.  In  consequence 
of  this  union  the  infinite  is  at  the  same  time  tinite;  in  each  of  his 
manifestations  in  phenomena  the  unitary  deits  implicitus  is  at  the 
same  time  the  dens  explicitus  poured  forth  into  plurality  (cf.  p. 
290).     God  is  the  g^^atest  {maaimutn)  and  at  the  same  time  also 

*  Nicolaus  ftlBo  dosif^nates  hla  nwii  dacirlno,  in  contrast  with  opposing  sys- 
teiDH.  SLR  A  roincifii'niia  nppngitorum^  Kim^  it  ainia  tii  do  jiifltict^  to  nil  mulives  of 
earlier  phil*>sophy.     Cf.  the  pas.sageis  in  Kalckonbtrg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  00  fl. 

*  Thumos  ejtpn'saej  tbe  same  ihtiught  aa  fuUiiws:  God  is  IIib  only  necesMry 
b^-ing,  I.e.  thai  whicli  exists  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature  (a  tbouplit  wbioh  is  to  be 
re^nuxled  as  an  enibodtnienl  of  Ansclm'a  oiitoloKical  argument,  c(  ;  § 23,  2),  while 
in  the  case  of  all  creatures,  eastnce  for  quidditaa  —  whaLiu'HH)  \a  really  separate 
from  t'xi.slcnce  in  such  a  way  that  the  formt-r  is  In  itJtelf  merely  posnibW  and 
itial  llie  latter  is  added  to  it  as  realisation.  The  relation  of  this  doctrine  to  the, 
fniuliiirieiitnl  Aristnteliau  cnnceptjuiis,  actus  and  poteniia,  ia  obvioua. 
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the  smallest  (mm/mum).  Hut,  on  the  other  haud,  iu  consequence 
of  this  union  it  follows  also  that  this  smallest  ami  finite  is  in  its 
own  manner  participant  in  the  infinite,  and  presents  within  itaelf, 
as  does  the  whole,  a  harmonious  unity  of  the  many. 

Accordingly,  the  universe  is  also  intinite,  not  indeed  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  God  is  infinite,  but  in  its  own  way;  that  is,  it  is  '^ 
unlimited  in  space  and  time  {hitenninatumj  or  privitively  infinite). 
Hut  a  certain  intinity  belongs  likewise  to  each  individual  thing, 
in  the  sense  that  in  the  characteristics  of  its  essence  it  carries 
within  itself  also  the  characteristics  of  all  other  individuals.  AH 
is  iu  all:  omjiia  ubifjue.  In  this  way  every  individual  contains 
within  itself  the  universe,  though  in  a  limited  form  peculiar  to  this  ^ 
individual  alone  and  differing  from  all  others.  Iu  omnihws  partibus 
reluvet  totum.  Every  individual  tiling'  ia,  if  rightly  and  fully  known, 
a  min^or  of  the  univerite^ — ^a  thought  whi(di  had  already  been  ex- 
pressed incidentally  by  the  Arabian  philosopher  Alkendi. 

Naturally  this  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  man,  and  in  his 
conception  of  man  as  a  microcosm  Nicolaus  attaches  himself 
ingeniously  to  the  terministie  doctrine.  The  particular  manner  in  ■  . 
which  other  things  are  contained  in  tnau  is  chara<^terised  by  the  - 
ideas  which  form  in  him  signs  for  the  outer  world.  Man  mirrors 
the  universe  by  his  '' conjectures,**  by  the  mode  of  mental  repre- 
sentation peculiar  to  him  (cf.  above,  p.  343). 

Thus  the  finite  also  is  given  with  and  in  the  infinite,  the  individ- 
ual with  and  in  the  universal.     At  the  eanic  time   the  infinite  is 
neces.sary  in  itself;  the  finite,  however  (following  Duns  Scotus),  is 
absolutely    contingent,    i.e.   mere    fact.     There    is    no    proportion*^ 
between  the  infinite  and  the  finite ;  even  the  emiless  aeries  of  the 
finite  remains  incommensurable  with  the  tndy  iiitiiiite.     The  deri- 
vation of  the  world  from  God  is   incomprehensible,  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  finite  no  path  leads  to  the  infinite.     That  which 
is  real  as  an  individual  is  empirically  known,  ita  relations  and  the 
oppositions  prevailing  iu  it  are  apprehended  and  distinguished  by 
the  understanding,  but  the  perception  or  intuition  of   the  infinite  . 
unity,  which,  exalted  above  all  these  opposites^  includes  them  all    ' 
within  itself,  is  possible  only  by  stripping  off  all  such  finite  knowl- J 
edge,  by  the  mystical  exaltation  of  the  docta  ignorantia.     Thus  the 
elements  which  Cusanus  desired  to  unite  fall  apart  again,  even  in 
the  very  process  of  union.     The  attempt  to  complete  the  mediteval 
philosophy  and  make  it   perfect  on  all   sides   leads    to  its  inner 
disintegration. 
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TiTR  antitheses  which  make  their  appearanee  in  medifleval  philoso- 
phy at  the  time  of  ita  close  have  a  more  general  si^^uficance;  they 
show  in  theoretical  form  the  self-conscious  strengthening  of  senular 
civilisation  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  Churrh.  The  undercurrent, 
which  for  a  thousand  years  had  accompanied  the  religious  main 
movement  of  the  intellectual  life  among  the  Western  peojiles, 
swelling  here  and  there  to  a  stronger  potency,  now  actually  force<l 
its  way  to  the  surface,  and  in  the  centuries  of  transition  its  slowly 
wrested  victory  makes  the  essential  characteristic  for  the  beginning 
of  modern  times. 

Thus  gradually  developing  and  constantly  progressing,   model 
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science  freed  itself  from  mediaeval  views,  and  the  intricate  process 
ia  which  it  came  into  being  went  liand  in  hand  with  the  multifuld 
activity  with  which  modern  life  in  ita  entirety  began.  For  modern 
life  begins  everywhere  with  the  vigorous  development  of  details; 
the  tense  (lajndare)  unity  into  which  mediaeval  life  was  concen- 
trated, breaks  asunder  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  primitive  vigour 
bursts  the  band  of  common  tra<litioii  with  which  history  hud 
encircled  the  mind  of  the  nations.  Thus  the  new  epoch  announces 
itself  by  the  awakening  of  national  life;  the  time  of  the  world- 
empire  is  past  in  the  intellectual  realm  also,  and  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  decentralisation  takes  the  place  of  the  unitary  concen- 
tration in  which  the  Middle  Ages  had  worked.  Koine  and  Paris 
oease  to  be  the  controlling  centres  of  Western  civilisation,  Latin 
ceases  to  be  the  sole  language  of  the  educated  world. 

lu  the  religious  domain  this  process  showed  itself  tirst  in  the  fact 
that  Rome  lost  its  sole  mastery  over  the  Church  life  of  Christianity. 
Wittenberg,  Geneva,  London,  and  other  cities  became  new  oentres 
of  religion.  The  inwardness  of  faith,  which  in  Mysticism  had 
already  risen  in  revolt  against  the  secularisation  of  the  life  of  the 
Church,  rose  to  victorious  deliverance,  to  degenei-ate  again  at  once 
into  the  organisation  which  was  indisjjensable  for  it  in  the  outer 
world.  But  the  process  of  splitting  into  various  sects,  which  set 
in  in  couifectioD  with  this  external  organisation^  wakened  all  the 
depths  of  religious  feeling,  and  stirred  for  the  following  centuries 
the  passion  and  fanaticism  of  confessional  oppositions.  Just  by  this 
means,  however,  the  dominance  at  the  summit  of  scientific  life  of  a 
complete  and  definitive  religious  belief  was  broken.  What  had 
been  begun  in  the  age  of  the  Crusades  by  the  contact  of  religions 

as  now  completed  by  the  controversy  between  Christian  creeds. 
It  is  'not  a  matter  of  accident  that  the  number  of  centres  of 
scientific  life  in  addition  to  Paris  was  also  growing  rapidly.  While 
Oxford  had  already  won  an  importance  of  its  own  as  a  seat  of 
the  Franciscan  oppositiou.  now  we  find  first  Vienna,  Heidelberg, 
Prague,  then  the  numerous  academies  of  Italy,  and  finally  the 
wealth  of  new  universities  of  Protestant  Germany,  developing  their 
independent  vital  forces.  But  at  the  same  time,  by  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  literary  life  gainud  Kueh  an  extension  and  such  a 
dely  ramifying   movement   that,  following  its  inner  impulse,  it 

as  able  to  free  itself  from  its  rigid  connection  with  the  schools, 

strip  off  the  fetters  of  learned  tradition,  and  ex(>and  unconstrained 

in   the  forms  shaped   out   for  it   by  individual    personalities.     So 

philosophy  in  the  Renaissance  loses   its  corporate  character,  and 

■BiPGomes  in  its  best  achievements  the  free  deed  of  individuals;  it 
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sepks  its  sources  in  tlie  broad  extent  of  the  real  world  of  its  own 
time,  and  [^resents  itself  externally  more  and  more  in  the  garb  o!  ^ 
modern  national  languages.  fl 

In  thifl  way  stnenee  became  involved  in  a  jx>werfnl  fermentation. 
The  two-thousand-year-old  forms  of  the  intellectual  life  seemed  to 
have  been  outlived  and  to  have  become  unusable.     A  passionate,  and 
at  the   first,  still   unclear  search   for   novelty  filled  all  miuiis,  and 
excited  imagination  gained  the  mastery  of  the  movement.     Kut,  in 
connection  with  this,  the  whole  multiplicity  of  interests  of  secular 
life  asserted  themselves  in  philosophy,  —  the  powerful  development  h 
of  jmlitical  life,  the  ricli  increase  in  outward  civilisation,  the  exten-  ^ 
sion  of  European  civilisation  over  foreign  parts  of  the  world,  and 
not  least  the  world-joy  of  newly  awakened  art.     And  this  fresh  and 
living  wealth  of  new  content  brought  with  it  the  n^sult  that  jthilos- 
ophy  became  pre-eminently  subjet^t  to  no  one  of  these  interest*,  but^ 
rather  took  them  all  up  into  itself,  and  with  the  passing  of  time  V 
raised  itself  above  them  again  to  the  free  work  of  knowing,  to  the 
ideal  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

The  iiexc  birth  of  the  purely  theoretical  spirii  is  the  true  meaning  of 
the  scientific  "  Kenaissance,'*  and  in  this  consists  also  its  kinship  of 
xpirit  with  Greek  thomjM^  which  was  of  decisive  importance  for  its 
<levelopment.  The  subordination  to  ends  of  practical,  ethical,  and 
religious  life  which  had  prevailed  in  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
Hellenistic-Roman  period  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  decreased  more 
and  more  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  modern  periwl,  and  knowledge  of 
reality  appeared  again  as  the  absolute  end  of  scientific  research. 
•Tust  as  at  the  beginnings  of  Greek  thought,  ho  now,  this  theoretical 
impulse  turned  its  attention  essentially  to  natural  science.  The 
modern  mind,  which  had  taken  up  into  itself  the  achievements  of 
later  antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  appears  from  the  beginning 
as  liaving  attained  a  stronger  self-consciousness,  as  internalised,  and 
its  having  jw^netrated  deeper  into  its  own  nature,  in  comparison 
with  the  ancient  mind.  But  true  as  this  is,  its  first  independent 
intellectual  activity  was  the  return  to  a  disinterested  concep- 
tion of  Nature,  The  whole  philosophy  of  the  Renais.sance  presse<l 
toward  this  end,  and  iu  this  direction  it  achieved  its  greatest 
results. 

Feeling  such  a  relationship  in  its  fundamental  impulse,  the 
modern  spirit  in  its  passionate  search  for  the  new  seized  at  first 
upon  the  oldest.     The  knowledge  of  ancient  philosophy  brought  out 
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by  the  humanistic  movement  was  eagerly  taken  up,  and  the  systems  of 
Greek  philosophy  were  revived  in  violent  opposition  to  the  medieval 
tradition.     But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  movement  of 
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liistory  this  retarn  to  antiquity  presents  itself  as  but  the  instinctive 
preparation  for  the  true  work  of  the  modern  spirit,'  which  in  this 
Castiilian  bath  attained  its  youthful  vigour.  By  living  iti^elf  iulo  the 
world  of  Greek  ideas  it  gained  the  ability  to  master  in  thought  its 
own  rich  outer  life,  and  thus  equipped,  science  turned  fiom  tlie  sub- 
tility  of  the  inner  world  with  full  vigour  back  to  the  investigation 
of  Nature,  to  open  there  new  and  wider  paths  for  itself. 

The  history  of  the  ])hilosophy  of  the  Henaissanee  is  therefore  in 
the  main  the  history  of  the  process  in  which  the  natural  science 
mode  of    regarding    the  world    is  gradually  worked  out    from  the  . 
humanistic  renewal  of  Greek  philosophy.     It  falls,  therefore,  appro- 
priately into  two  periods,  the  humanistic  period  and  the  natural  «^ 
science  i)eriod.     As  a  boundary  line  between   the  two  we  may  per-      j 
haps  regard  the  year  1600.     The  first  of  these  {H^rioda  contains  the  ^ 
supplanting  of   mediaeval   tradition   by   that   of    genuine   Grecian 
thought,  and  while  extremely   rich  in   interest  for  tlie  history   of 
civilisation  and  in  liti'rary  activity,  these  two  centuries  show  from 
a  philosophical  point  of  view  merely  that  shiftingof  earlier  thoughts 
by  which  preparation  is  made  for  the  new.     Tho  second  period  in- 
cludes the  beginnings  of  modern  natural  research  which  gradually 
conquered  their  independence,  and  following  the^  the  great  metar 
physical  systems  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  two  periods  form  a  most  intiTnately  connected  whole.  For 
the  inner  impelling  motive  in  the  [ihilosophieal  movement  of  Hu- 
manism was  the  same  urgent  demand  for  a  radically  new  knowledge 
of  the  world,  which  ultimately  found  its  fulfilment  in  the  process  in 
which  natural  science  l>ecume  estaUlislip<i  iiud  worked  out  according 
to  principles.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  work  t-ook  place,  and 
the  forms  of  thought  in  which  it  became  complete,  prove  to  be  iu 
all  important  points  dependent  ujion  the  stimulus  proceeding  from 
tlie  adoption  of  Greek  philosophy.  Modern  natural  science  ix  the 
daughter  of  Humaniimi. 
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*  In  this  respftpt  the  course  of  development  of  wience  in  the  Henaissanee  ran 
exactly  paraUol  K)  that  of  art.  The  line  which  leadB  from  Oiolto  lo  Leonaidn, 
Raphuel,  Michael  Anpelo,  Titian,  DUrer,  and  Kembrandi,  pa*we«  gradually  from 
the  reanimation  of  cloasical  (orm&  to  indcpendfnt  and  immediate  apprehension 
of  Nature.  And  Goethe  ifl  likewise  proof  that  for  U8  modems  the  way  to 
Nature  leads  through  Greece. 
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^c.  Bnrckhardt,  Die  CuUur  der  Jienaistance  in  Italian,    4tb  ed.,  Letpa.  1886. 
[Thf  CiviliHOtion  of  the  Bmaiuiance.     Tr.  by  S.  G.  C   Middlcmore,  Load. 

1878  aiid  1800. 
Mor.  ('arriftrc,  i>i>  philoaophiache  WeUanschauung  der  ReformationaMeiL    Sded., 

Leipe.  1887. 
A.  St^kl,  GejKhirhte  dfr  PhiloaopAie  deft  A/iUelaiien.    3d  voL,  Mftfau,  1806. 
[J.  A.  Syinundiif  The  Iienai)iMance  in  Itaty.     6  pta.  to  7  vols.,  1876-80.] 
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The  {continuity  iu  the  intelleutual  and  spiritual  development  of 
European  humanity  manifests  itself  nowhere  so  remarkably  as  in 
the  Kenaissance.  At  no  time  |>erhaps  has  the  want  for  something 
complptoly  new,  for  a  total  and  i*adiual  tnLnsformation,  not  only  in 
the  intellectual  life,  but  also  in  the  whole  state  of  society,  been  felt 
so  vigorously  and  expressed  so  variously  and  passionately  a^  then, 
and  uo  time  han  experienced  so  many,  so  adventurous,  and  so  ambi- 
tious attempts  at  innovation  as  did  this.  And  yet,  if  we  look  closely, 
aud  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived,  eitlier  by  the  grotesque 
self-couseiousness  or  by  the  naive  grandiloquence  which  ore  the 
order  of  the  day  in  this  literature,  it  beoomes  evident  that  the  whole 
multiform  process  goes  on  within  the  bounds  of  ancient  and  media 
val  traditions,  and  strives  in  obscure  longing  toward  a  goal  which 
is  an  object  rather  of  premoniti(m  than  of  clear  oonception.  It  was 
not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  process  of  fermentation 
became  complete,  and  this  turbulent  mixture  claritied.  B 

The  essential  ferment  in  this  movement  was  the  opposition'^ 
between  the  inherited  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  was 
already  falling  into  dissolution,  and  the  original  works  of  Greek 
thinkers  which  began  to  be  known  iu  the  fifteenth  century,  A  new 
stream  of  culture  flowed  from  Dyzantium  by  the  way  of  Florence 
and  Rome,  which  once  more  strongly  diverted  the  course  of  Western 
thovight  from  its  previous  direction.  In  so  far  the  humanistic 
Renaissance,  the  so-called  re-birth  of  classical  antiquity,  appears  as 
a  continuation  aud  completion  of  that  powerful  process  of  appropri- 
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%ion  presented  by  the  Middle  Ages  (cf.  pp.  264  ff.,  310f.) ;  and  if  this 
process  consisted  in  retracing  in  reverse  order  tlie  ancient  move- 
ment of  thought,  it  now  reached  its  end,  inasmuch  as  essentially  all 
of  the  origiual  ancient  Greek  literature  whiuh  is  accessible  to-day, 
now  became  known. 

The  becoming  known  of  the  Greek  originals,  and  the  spread  of 
humanistic  culture,  called  out  a  movemeut  of  opposition  to  Scholas- 
ticism, at  first  iu  Italy,  tlieu  also  in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
As  regards  subject-matter,  this  opposition  was  directed  against  the 
mediaeval  interpretations  of  Greek  metaphysics  j  iis  reganls  method, 
against  authoritative  deduction  from  conceptions  taken  as  assump- 
tions ;  as  regards  form,  against  the  tasteless  stiffness  of  monastio 
Latin :  and  with  the  wonderful  restoration  of  ancient  thought,  with 
the  fresh  imaginative  nature  of  a  life-loving  race,  with  the  reiin©- 
lent  and  wit  of  an  artistically  cultivated  time  for  its  aids  this  oppo- 
sion  won  a  swift  victory. 
But  this  opposition  was  divided  within  itself.     There  were  Piato- 
nitits,  who  for  the  most  part  would  better  be  called  Neo-Platoiiists; 
there  were  Aristotelki-ns,  who,  in  turn,  were  again  divided  into  differ- 
ent groups,  vigorously  combating  one    another,  according  to  their 
^Mtachment  to  one  or  another  uf  the  ancient  interpreters.     There, 
^Boi  were  the  reawakened  older  doctrines  of  Greek  cosmology,  of 
^tne  louians  and  J*t/thogoreans ;  the  conception  of  Nature  held  by 
Uevifjcritu»  and  Hpicunts  rose  to  new   vigour.     Scepticisfn  and  the 
mixed  popular  a7*d  phtioHophieul  Etiecticism  lived  again. 

While  this  humanistic  movement  was  either  religiously  iudiCfer- 

ent  or  even  engaged  together  with  open   "heathenism"  in  warfare 

against  Christian  dogma,  an  equally  violent  controversy  between 

^^ansmitted  doctrines  was  in  progress   in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

^Hie  Catholic  Church  intrenched  itself  against  the  assault  of  thought 

^Kore  and  more  tirmly  behind  the  bulwark  of  ThotnUm,  under  the  ' 

^Badership  of  the  Je^iuits.    Among  the  Prote.staiUa^  Awjumtine  was  the 

^Bading  mind  —  a  continuation  of  the  antagonism  observed  in  the 

Middle  Ages.     But  when  dognuis  were   thrown   into   |ihiIost>phical 

^Jprm    in   the   Protestant   Church,  the    Refonned    branch    remained 

^Harer  to  Augustine,  while  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  consequence 

^OT  the  influence  of  Humanism,  a  tendency  toward  the  original  form 

^of   the   Aristotelian  system    prevailed.     In   addition   to   these   ten- 

^Bncies,  however,  German  Myaticism,  with  all  the  widely  ramified 

^Haditions  which  united  in  it  (cf.  §  26,  Tt),  maintained  itself  in  the 

^Iftligious  nend  of  the  people,  to  become  fruitful  and  efficient  for  the 

philosopliy  of  the  future,  more  vigorous  in  its  life  than  the  Church 

L^rudition  that  sought  in  vain  to  stifle  it. 
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The  new  which  was  being  prepared  in  these  various  conflicts  w 
the  consummation  of  that  movement  which  had  begun  with  Dum 
Hootus  at  the  culmination  of  mediaeval  philosophy,  viz.  the  separa- 
tion of  philosophy  from  theology.    The  more  philosophy  established 
itself  by  the  side  of  theology  as  an  independent  secular  science,  th< 
more  its  peculiar  task  was  held  to  be  the  hiowiedye  ofNatun.     In  Uiit! 
result  all  lines  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Kenaissance  meet.     Philoi 
[iliy  shall  be  natural  science,  — this  is  the  watchword  of  tlie  time. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  purix>8e,  nevertheless,  necessarily  niov 
at  first  within   the  traditional   modes  of  thought;  these,  however, 
had  their  common  element  in  the  anfhropoceiUric  character  of  their 
Weltanttchanuitg,  which  ha<l  been  the  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  philosophy  as  a  theory  and  art  of  life.     For  this  reason  lU 
V  natural  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  in  all  its  lines  titkes  for  its 
in  constructing  its  problems,  mati's  position   in  fAc 
lie  revolution  in  ideas  which  took  pla<?e  in  this  aspec 
under  the  influence  of  the  changed  conditions  of  civilisation,  becam 
of  decisive  importance  for  shaping  anew  the  whole  theory  of  tli 
world.     At  this  point  metaphysical  imagination  and  fancy  was  moi 
deeply  stirred,  and  from  tliis  jx»int  of  view  it  produced  its  cosmic 
poetry,  prototypfil   for  tlie   future,  in   the   doctrines   of    CfiordanO' 
Bruno  and  Jacob  Boekme, 


4 


1    starting-point, 
coamos;  and  tli 


The  following  Ireat  in  goneml  thp  revival  of  ancirnt  philosophy :  L.  Heercn, 
Gtsehichtf  tier  Sttidi^n  dfr  rlatuiiitchtfm  LiUeratur  (OtHtiiiKen,  17fl7-l&02);q 
G.  Vogt,  Die   WirdrrbvUhung  dta  rloMisthm  Altfrthums  (UerUii,  ll*HOf.). 

y      The   main   hchi   of   Platoalsm  was  the  Arwi^mtf  of  Florenrf^  which 

'    fniindorl  by  Cosmo  do'  Medici,  find  brilliantly  maintained  by  his  ftuccessnnt' 
Tlie  inipulst'  for  tliis  had  bit-ii  j:ivt'ii  by  Georgius  tieniistus  Pletho  ( l;i6&-1460Xj 
the  author  uf  riuim*rouH  0i>mniL'ntHrie«  ami  (!om]>cndiuniH,  and  o(  a  treaibu^ 
Greek  on  th«  difference  between  the  Platonir  nnd  the  Arijitol-eliaii  di>ctrini 
Cf.  Fr.  .SchulUe,  U.  0.  P.  (Jena.  1^74).  —  Bessarioa  {,\i*trn  Ui»3  in  Trebixooc 
died  an  Canlinal  of  the  Roman  chunh  in   UiivrmiiL,   1472)  was  hU  inliuenti 
pupn.     Bessarion's  maui  inatlso,  Advfraua  ^^tUimnuilurem  Flatnnijty  app^ai 
at  Koriie.   146W,     Oimpk-te   Works  in   Milne's  tall,    f  I'.iri.s,   IWMti.— T)n'  mo 

^  imjK>nant  members  of  tlie  rtatunic  circle  wltu  MarslUo  Plcino  or  Kloretu 
(H.'W-141K)\  the  translator  of  the  workn  of  Plato  and    IMotinus.  and  author^ 
"tf  a    7'hrolttgin   P!ntnnitf\  (Flitreiice,   148*i!),  and  at  a  later  time,  Pr^ncesc^^' 
Patrizsi  (I5^!i-l.»i'7  >.  who  broupht  tlie  natural  pliilosophy  of  this  movemi  nt  i^-^ 
its  comjik'U'st  expn-i'iion  in  W\»  A'opa  d^  Onifrrsiit  PhUt'tinjthia  (Ferrara,  1-V.4| ), 
A   similar   instmoe   of    N*et)-J*UitoniKm    alloyed    with    Seo-ryibtifforcao   aii 

'     ancient  I'ytlia^oreaii  motives  ia  afforded  by  John  Pico  of  Mlrandola  i.l403-tH] 

The  study  of  Aristotle  In  the  original  sonnres  was  promoted  in  luly 
0«orgius   of    TrebUond    fi:JU6-M84  ;    Comparativ    Plalfni*    ft    Arist^'otU 
Venlt^e,   ]ft2'.i)  and  TheodoniB  On%a  (died   U7H),  in   Holland  and  tienn&n^ 
by  Rudolf  Agrlcola  (I442-14H5;,  and  in  France  by  Jacques  LefAvre  (FhU 
StapulenBis,  14W>-I637). 

The  Aristotcliana  of   the  RenaisBance  (aside  from  the  churchly-Mihoh 
lino)  divided  into  the  two  parties  of  the  ATenrolats  and  the  Alexandrlats. ' 
The  University  of  P^lua,  as  the  chief  scat  of  Averruism,  waa  abo  the  plact 
'  r)f  tiie  liveliest  controversies  between  the  two. 
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As  repre«entative8  of  Averroism  we  mentioQ  Niooletto  VemiaB  {A\eA 
14^),  eepeoially  Alexander  AchilUni  of  Bologna  (died  1518 ;  works,  Venice, 
1M6) ;  furrher.  AugOBtino  NUo  1 147:j-154tt  ;  main  '.realise,  De  IiUvlUciu  et 
£ktmonibit»  ,•  Oputnut'i,  riuiH.  l(ii^  ),  jiiid  the  Nt'ajx*liUn  Ztmara  (dietl  1/».1"2). 

To  the  AlexandrlstB  bt'lon^^  ErmoUo  Barbaro  of  Vrnlcti  (14M-l4iKi; 
Compendium  ^^cii  nlUc  ynturaliv  pj  AriHutrh,  Vfiiirf,  1647),  and  ihe  nuiKt 
inifiorlani  AriKtotfliau  nf  the  Uenaituance,  Pietxo  Pomponazsl  C^^rn  14(i^  in 
MHiiiiiii,  dii'd  l.'>24  in  Rulofoia.  His  moKt  impt>runi  writing's  are  Df  Immurtuii- 
iatr  Auimte  with  the  iJffeuitttrium  :i}:aiiisl  NiphuA,  JJe  fato  liheru  orhittio  pnc* 
d^stinatiuHf  pruridfntia  tlri  libri  nHiin^Uf ;  cf.  L.  Ferri,  La  Psicobujia  di  P.  P., 
Knnie.  1H77),  and  his  pupils,  Oaapaio  Coatarini  (died  1542),  SiznoD  Porta 
(died  1556),  and  Julius  Ciesar  Scaliger  (  l4M-t.>,»h;. 

Amnri^  the  later  AristtiittiHiiM,  Jacopo  Zabarella  (\l^1-\tiW),  Andreaa 
CeeaalpinuB  <1/>I1»-HM»3),  Cesare  Cremoninl  (irj&a-ioai)  and  others  seem 
riilier  lo  have  adjusted  tiie  above  opposilion.s. 

Of  the  renewals  of  other  Greek  philosophers,  the  following  are  especially  lo 
be  uientioned:  — 

JoBBt  Llpa  (1647-1606),  Mnuudurtio  ad   Stoiram  rhilomphiam  (Antweip,  •< 
15(»4 ).  imd  other  wrilinifs  ;  and  Caspar  Boboppe.  Klementa  Stidciv  Phitosophitg! 
MoriiiU  (Mainz.  IHIm;). 

Dav.  Sennert  ( 15T2-l(^>7),  PhtjHicn  (Wiiitnberg,  lUlH) ;  Sebastian  Baaao 
( Pfii/i>M"phifi  .\firHr(tfi.H  ndrersttn  Ariittotflrm.,  Geneva,  1621);  and  Johannes 
Magnenua, //fmorn^Hii  Pcririnrenji  ( I'avia,  16411). 

Claude  de  B^iigard  ha  renewer  of  the  Ionic  natural  philosophy  In  hia 
Cfrniti  Pi.tani  (IMiiH'.  UH-'l  ff.). 

rierre  Oaaaendi  (^15ini-lfl.')f)),  De    VUti  Morihwt  et  Doetrinn   Epicuri  (X^ey-    j 
den,  HI47)  [wnrkh,  Lynns,  UKtH],  and  lastly  ''^ 

Emanuel  Malgnanus  (11^01-1071),  whose  C'Hrjrwj?  Philoi<f>phicuii  (Toulouse, 
1652)  defends  Kuipedoelean  doctrines. 

'I'tii?  following  wrot4>  in  tin*  spirit  of  the  ancient  Bceptioiam:  Michel  de 
Montaigne   iU>.U-\rm  ;   Engain,  Bordeaux,  ir>8<),  new  editions,  I'arLs,  1866,  ^ 
and  Uonleaux,  1H70)  [Kng.  tr.  by  ('(•lt<Mi.  ed.  by  Hazlitt.  U>nd.  1872;  also  by    ■ 
Fluriu,  ed.  by  Morley,  Loud.  1^87],  Frangoia  Sanches  (ir)<l2-ir>;i2,  a  Tonu-^ 
guese  who  taught  in  Toulrmse,  author  of  ilie    frurfoiHg  dp  mvltuvi   nobiti  H 
prima  unirermfi  urieutitx  iftttnt  nihil  9ritur,  Lyons,  l.'iHl  ;  cL  L.  (Jerkrath,  F.  S.t 
Vienna,  18i«>),  Pierre  Charron  ( 1541-lfiOa';  De  fa  Sagai»f,  Bordeaux,  H»)l)  ; 
later  Francois  de  la  Moit*'  ir  Vayer  (16tMJ-lM7*J,  Ctttt/  Dialognfn,  Mon-t,  107:1), 
Sannnl    Sorbiftre    (1015-1(170,   translator  of   Soxtus    Knipirieus),   and   Simon 
Fouchar  (  UM4-lKi,  author  uf  a  liistory  of  the  Academic  Sceptics,  Fans,  1690). 

The  ahaqM-st  ]>«>lemir  ajtraiitst  Nrliolawtirisin  pn^refded  from  those  Eluniani.<it4 
who  8et  agaiuKi  it  the  Homan  eoleotlc  popular  philosophy  of  sound  common 
sense  in  an  attractive  form,  and  a«  far  a-s  (HiHsible  in  rhrtorirai  garb.  A^ricola  /■ 
is  to  be  mentioned  heni  al«o.  wiih  his  tnalisi-  De  InvftUi'mf  Diaffrtiea  (I4S0). 
Before  him  was  LaureatluB  Valla  (1408-14.'>7  ;  DiahrUra:  DiKimtalifnten  contra  •" 
An»toiele.f}a,  Ven.  14!K»),  Lndovlco  Vives  (born  in  Valencia,  14^2,  died 
in  Brtigge,  1640;  De  Dinciphnii*,  WvWy^v,  WW,  works,  Basel,  1556;  cf.  A. 
I^nge  in  Schmidt's  EncycJopadie  der  PCtdatjogiky  V^ol.  IX.),  Marlua  NisoliOfl 
(i4W*-157fl;  De  rrris  prinripiis  et  rem  ratiunr  philomphandi^  I'anna,  ISWJ), 
finally  Pierre  de  la  Ram^e  (Petrus  Kamus,  1515-1572,  Invtitutivnev  Dialec- 
ii£tr.  Vans,  I54;i;  cf.  Cli.  Waddington,  Paris,  1849  and  1855). 

Tlie  tradition  of  Thomistlc  Scholasticism  maintaiiie<i  itself  most  strongly  / 
at  the  Spnni^ti  universities.     Among  lr«  supporters  the  most   prom'ment  was 
Francis   Buares   of    (tranada    (1548-1617;    Dif]nUatione$  Metaphyiticar,    1606,*^ 
works,   2(i  vols..    Paris.    1856-66  ;   cf.  K.   Werner,    K   urni   die    AVAoMjtfii-   der 
leUten  Jahrhunderte,  Regenshnre.  1861)  ;  the  collwtive  work  uf  the  Jesuits  of 
Coimbra,  the  so^alled  Cidleijium  Conembricenrte,  is  also  to  he  mentitmed. 

ProtestantiBin  .stood  frt>in  the  beginning  in  closer  rel.itirm  to  the  humanistlo 
movemrnt.  In  Cn-rmany  espfeially  the  two  went  fffqufotiv  band  in  hand;  cf. 
K.  Hagen,  Deut^chIan(L  liltrrariache  und  religiose  Verhiiitnissr.  ijii  Jieforma' 
tiontxeitalter,  il  vols.,  Frankfort,  1868.  * 

At  the   Protestant  univentities  Aristi)telianism  waa  introdueed  print'ipally  ^^ 
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hy  Philip  Melanctlion.  In  the  edition  n{  hia  workn  by  Br^tachneiilcr  and 
Bindseil  the  philosopliiCAl  wnrkH  fomi  VoU.  13.  and  IS.  Of  chief  iiuportanoe 
among  thein  ai-e  the  text.-b<M>k.s  on  lope  (ilialeolic)  and  ethics.  Cf.  A.  Uichter, 
M.^s  Verdiftutu  um  tirn  pliiluni'phiiirhfn  Vnt&rr(eht  (Leips.  1870);  K.  Hart- 
felder,  Af.  ah  I'ntreptor  fifrmanvr  { Ut-rlin,  1H89). 

Luther  hlmsilf  hU^ni  nmrli  nt'anr  thr  jxwition  of  Augustinlaniflm  (cf.  Ch. 
*■  Wi>bui»',  !»>>'  i'hri!>tiiluiii'-  Lutht^r'M,  lAfi\in,  1802).  This  wax  still  uion*  Ihe  cypw 
i/  with  Calvin,  whih*  ZvringU  was  friendlier  indlnrfi  tciwani  c<m"-'!"---'-^"pou« 
philoHMpliy.  t*Hpi'Oii\lly  itie  Italian  ^'et^l*lal■l[li8nl.    Tlic  Aclentitic  ■■  of 

All  thre*-'  Kn*at  retormt'n*  lies,  however,  so  exclusively  in  thf  tl--  .     ::rld 

that  they  are  to  be  mentioned  here  only  as  casentlal  factois  of  tlie  gcnvriLi  iutcl- 
let:tual  movement  in  the  ftixteenih  century. 

Pritlest^LiiL  AritftotelianiHU)  found  il^  opponentJt  in  Nicolana  TaoroUiu 
(1647-100*1.  IVofcKsor  in  K;u*t't  and  AlUtrf ;  Phihutophvr  '/'riumphutt,  Hawl, 
I57.'t;  Alpr/t  <\rxo\  Frankfort.  I'jltT;  cf.  V.  X.  Si'limitit-Srhwarr'tilnTC.  .V.  T., 
DfT  rnitf  drutschv  PUiht^oph^  Krlanjreii,  18*^4),  further  in  Soclaianism  fLumd<:d 
by  L«llo  Sos&lnl  of  Sii-niiu  (IT/j.'V-l&O-i)  and  hi>i  nephew  Fauato  r  l.'inw-KIfVI ; 
cf.  A.  Fork,  Drr  Stifiniauitintin,  Kiel,  1H47,  and  the  artiele  N.  by  llerEi*^  in  hi« 
Theol.  J?/ic.,  2d  ed.,  XIV.  ;J77  fl),  and  es|K'fially  in  the  jxipular  movement  uf 
MtjMirinm.  Among  the  n-presintatives  of  tlits  mnvement  are  prominent 
Andreaa  Oaiander  (l4i>8-I.Vt-.M.  Caspar  Schwonckdeld  (UW-I&<S1),  Sebaa- 
tlan  Fxanck  (1.")IM»-I.'>4*'» ;  ef.  K.  Ilaj^en,  up.  m.^  III.  clmp.  5)  and  especmlly 
Valentine  ^eigol  (ImVUliiHrt  ;  UMIugdr  Vita  Ittnin,  U\*Hi,  Dtr  guldtif  tfnff, 
XtiVi,  Vttm  on  der  Wett.  ItSL.i.  Oialogm  de  VhruitittHumo,  ItiU,  VvQifi  aaih'^r. 
1016  ;  cf.  J,  a  Upel,  V.  W.,  I*elpA.  IBM). 

The  tendency  toward  natural  philosophy  in  attacliment  to  \ic  t^uwinus 
appears  more  Htmn^ly  in  fharh'^i  Boulll^  ^Itovilluti,  147t>-lo53;  Dr  fntrlirrtu 
and  Dfi  Sensihug ;  I>f  Snpientia.  I'f.  .1.  Dippel,  Vrmurh  ein^r  wyvtfm.  Dnrgtfl- 
lutig  (Ur  PhUus.  Has  O.  B.,  WUrzhurg.  IHlW),  and  Oirolamo  Cardano  (l.'-ni- 
l(V7H;  Df  Vita  l*roprii}^  De  VariHatr  HrruiH^  Do  SuhtUUiHr ;  wtsrks,  Lytuw, 
lOdM).  Cf.  on  this  and  the  following,  Uixner  uiid  Siber,  Lf'bcn  umi  f.fhrmrinun- 
gen  htr'tihmUr  Phytikfr  im  IG  utitl  77  Jahrhuiidert,!  Hefte.  Sulzbach,  |sU*fI.). 

^      The  must  brilliant  .-imuiig  the  Italian  natural  philuhophere  in  Giordano  Bmno 
\     ciC  Nola,  in  (.\'impania.    Horn  in  1548,  and  reared  In  Naples,  he  met  »o  miieh  sma' 

^  picion  in  the  Dominican  Order,  into  which  he  had  enten-d,  that  he  fled,  and  fmm 
that  timi'  an,  led  an  unsettled  life.  He  went  by  way  of  Monw  and  upper  luly 
to  (ienoa,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  held  lectures  in  Taris  and  Oxford,  tlien  in  Wlttun- 
bors?  and  HehnHfJidt,  vi»ited  also  Marburfc,  Pmpie,  Frankfort,  and  Xurteh,  and 
tinally«  in  Venire,  met  the  fate  of  cominif  inro  tlic  hands  of  ihe  Inquisition  by 
troacher}'.  He  was  delivered  to  Home,  and  there,  after  itnpri.sonmeut  for  sev- 
eral years,  was  burned,  UtOO,  on  aoeount  of  libt  .steadfast  refusal  to  retract. 
His  Latin  works  (;J  vols..  Naples,  l»8l)-9I)  concern  i>artly  the  Lnllian  art  (esp. 
Df  Jmaginvm  Sign*>rum  rt  Idmrnm  CompositioiH'),  and  in  |)an  ane  didactic 
poems  or  niPUphysii'Jil  treati.ses  {fif  Vuwulr  Snnirr'>  rt  Fiijvra  ;  Df  Tripliri 
Minim*/)  :  the  Italian  writiufrK  t*'^-  hv  A.  \Vaj,'ner,  I^ips.  182it,  new  ed.  by  I*,  de 
lAK^rde.  2  vols ,  liotiingeu.  ISKH)  are  partly  satirical  comp<i*ition8  ( //  CoBi/W/yo, 
Im  Crna  dctlr  Cfneri,  Spncrio  dt'Ua  Bfintia  Triottfnnt^,  (iemion  by  Kuhlenbf^k, 
lieips.  lrtW»,  Cnhnln  del  CnrnUo  />v(iwi),  and  on  the  other  baud,  the  most 
complete  expositions  of  his  doctrines  ;  DiiUnghi  dtUti  Causa  Prinripio  rd  Uno^ 
(!erMianl>y  Ijutson  (llerlin,  IH72)  ;  Dr»jH  Entici  Ftiruri ;  DffV  /f^rfm'/o,  Univerto 
e  Dei  iVonrfi.  Vf.  »a^lholIn^ss,  G.  7«.  (Paris.  181(1  f.)  ;  Dom.  Berli.  ViM  di  fl.  B. 
(Turin,  1WJ7),  und  Di'mmf-nli  Intorno  n  (r.  B.  (Turin,  IbW))  ;  Chr.  >>i*;wart  iu 
Klf.ine  Srhriflm,  I.  (Frt'lburp,  IW8U)  ;  H.  Hrunnbnfer,  G.  B.^tt  WeltamnhnuHng 
und  VrrhitiiffniM  (Leips.  1882).  [fi.  Bmno,  by  1.  Frith,  Lond.,  Trflbner;  T. 
Whitttlcer  in  Mind,  VoL  IX.]. 

Ahniher  tendency  is  represf'nle'd  by  Bernardlco  Telealo  (1508-1688;  />« 
rerum  nntura  juxta  propria  prinripia.  Home,  l"jti6  and  Naples.  158»J.  on  him 
see  F.  Fiorentiuo,  Flon-nce,  I87'J  nnd  1874  ;  L.  Ferri,  Turin.  187.S),  and  liia  «ior« 
impurtAut  Buccessor,  Tommaao  CampaneUa.  Born  154>8,  in  Stilo  of  Calabria, 
he  early  Ix'came  a  Dominican,  was  rescued  and  brouglit  to  France  after  many 
persecutions  and  an  iniprisonmeiit  of  several  years.  TloTe  he  became  intimate 
with  tho  Cartesian  circle,  and  died  la  Paris,  1030,  before  the  ouupleliuu  of  th«. 
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hall  edition  of  hU  writings,  whicli  was  to  be  called  InaUturaiio  ScietUiarum.  A 
new  edilion,  with  biographical  iiilroduclioii  by  d*Ancona  has  appeared  ('I^urin, 
It^fA).  Of  his  very  niirntTOus  writiiiKH  may  be  nienUoued:  Prodrumus  Philos' 
ophi<r  fHftfturanilfe,  Ifil"  ;  Ruaiu  Philonophia:  Partrn  Quatuur  (with  the  ai>- 
pendlx,  (.Hvitas  Soli8),  l*t*JK  ;  De  Monarchia  Hiftpanira,  )H25 ;  PhUn»t>phi<z 
li^itiunalin  Pirtfs  i^iiintfur,  lti38  ;  Vnivttrsalia  PhilosophUt  seu  metaphysiramm 
rr mm  jttxtit  pntj/riti  priuripin  pnrtt>it  (rvn,  ltW8.  C'f.  BRldachiiii,  Vitar  PUu»ojiti 
di  ■/'.  C.  (Xaplefl,  1S40  and  lH4;iJ  ;  Dom.  Berti,  Suoei  DocumeiUi  di  T.'C. 
(Rome,  JStfl). 

Theneophicfll -raacical  doctrines  are  fount!  with  John  ReuchUn  (I45&-1521!;  »^ 
Dv  Wrhit  Miri^fico,  Dt  AtU  Cabtfilistira) y  Agrlppa  of  Netteahelm  ( 1487-15^6  ; 
Dr  fh'fuUa  I'hil'K-'ophia ;  Dr  fitrertitudinf  it  \'unilate  Scirntinniru ),Fraiice%co 
Zorsi  (HtJ0-I54(l,  A*  Shmnuuia  Mnudi.  Paris,  104i»). 

A  uiorv  iiiipurtaiil  ami  iiidcp^'initiii  tJiiiikir  ih  'I'htophraslufl  HntiibfiAlus  Par- ^.'^ 
aicelsos  t)f  Iluhfiilifiin  (born  MO:ial  Kiiislt'iUln,  hf  pokkimI  an  advvnluruUH  life, 
wai*  iVifpRsor  of  ('henii»lr}"  in  Hawl,  and  died  in  Salzburjr,  IMl).  Anionp  his 
works  (ed.  by  Huser,  i^trafiwburg,  lOlO-Ih),  the  most  iinporUint  are  the  Opu;f 
Paramirum,  Die  uroase  Wundnr2nru  and  Dt  Satnra  Pf-ntm.  Cf.  U.  Lueken, 
BrftrUfffi  zur  G^sch.  der  neuerpu  Phihtf.,  Hiidt-lhcrp.  IHNi,  (tf  lils  numemUH 
pupils  ihe  m<»8t  iniporuuit  aiu  Johann  Baptist  van  Helmont  ( 1*177-1044  ;  (Jer- 
maj)  I'd.  of  hia  workA,  Ifl^:^,,  and  his  son,  Franz  Mi  ri-urius.  alrio  Robort  Fludd 
(1574-1(^17.  PhUomphia  Momira.  Uuthi.  UWH).  and  others. 

The  nn"wt  noteworthy  deposit  of  Lliese  movenienLa  is  formed  by  the  doctrine 
of  Jacob  Boehme.  lie  was  burn,  1676,  near  <iiirlli^,  abBorbeil  all  kindn  of  ^ 
thnughlH  in  \\\H  wanderiitpt,  and  quietly  elaborated  lliem.  Settled  as  a  shoe- 
maker at  Ooriitz,  he  rame  forward,  Ittlfl.  with  hi8  main  ireatlw*  ,4iirora,  which 
at  a  later  time  after  he  had  been  temporirily  forced  to  keep  silenee,  wag  followed 
by  many  others,  among  them  especially  X'ierziy  Fraqen  von  drr  Srele  (1020), 
Mymfrium  Magnum  t  Wl'\).  Von  drr  (iundfmrahi  ( MVlA).  Me  died  1«24.  ColK 
wurktt  e*I.  by  ^chiebler,  Leips.  1802.  Cf.  II.  A.  Fechner,  J.  P.,  nein  Lcben  und 
Meine  Sehri/ten,  Gorlitz,  1863  ;  A.  IVip,  J.  S.  dtr  deutaeke  PhUuaoph,  Leips.  18tiO. 
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§  28.   The  Struggle  between  the  Traditions. 

The  immediate  attachment  to  the  Greek  philosophy  which  became 
prevalent  in  the  Renaissance^  was  not  entirely  without  its  precedent 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  nuTi  like  Bernard  of  Chartres  and  William 
of  Conches  (cf.  p.  302)  were  prototypes  of  the  union  of  an  iucreaa- 
ing  interest  for  knowledge  of  Nature  with  the  hiuiuiiiiatic  luove- 
inent.  It  is  noteworthy,  and  characteristic  of  the  uhaiif^ing  fortune 
of   transmitted  doctrines,  that    now^  as   then,  the   union    between 

umanism  and  uatural  philosophy  attaches  itself  to  Tlato,  and 
nds  ID  opposition  to  Aristotle. 

1.  In  fact,  the  revival  of  ancient  literature  showed  itself  at  first 
in  the  form  of  a  strengthening  of  PUttonism.    The  humanistic  move- 

ent  had  been  flowing  on  since  the  ilays  of  Daute^  Petrarch,  and 

occacxiio,  and  arose  from  the  interest  in  Roman  secular  literature 
which  was  closely  connected  with  the  awakening  of  the  Italian 
national  coiiseiousness ;  but  this  current  could  not  become  a  vic- 
torious stream  until  it  received  the  help  of  the  impulse  from  with- 
out which  pniceeded  from  the  removal  of  the  R^'zantine  scholars  to 
Italy.  Among  these  the  Aristotelians  were  of  like  number  and  im- 
rtance  with  the  Flatonists,  but  the  latter  brouglit  that  which  was 
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relatively  less  known,  and  therefore  more  impressive.     In  a<lrlitioD 
^  to  thiSf  Aristotle  was  regarded  in  the  West  as  the  philosopher  who 
\  was  in  agreeraeat  with  the  Church  doctrine,  and  thus  the  opposition, 
*  which  longed  for  something  new,  hoped  much  more  from  Plato;  and 
still  further  there  was  the  sesthetic  charm  that  comes  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  great  Athenian^  and  for  which  no  time  was  more  keenly 
BUHceptiUle  than  thi.s.     Thus  Italy  tirst  became  intoxicated  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  Plato  that  matched  that  of  departing  antiquity.     As 
if  to  connect  itself  imme<liately  with  this  latter  period,  the  Academy 
was  again  to  live    in    Florence,   and   under   the  protection  of   the 
Medieis  a  rich  scientific  activity  actually  developed  herp^  in  which 
a  reverence  was  paid  to  the  leaders  like  Gemistus  Pletho  and  Bes- 
sarion  which  was  not  less  thau  that  once  given  to  the  Scholarehs  of 
NeO'Platonisin. 

But  the  relationship  with  this  latter  system  of  thought  went 
deeper;  the  Byzantine  tradition,  iu  which  the  Platonic  doctrine  was 
reoeived,  was  the  Neo-Platonic  tradition.  What  at  that  time  was 
.  taught  in  Florence  as  Platonism  was  in  truth  Xeo-l*latonism.  Mar- 
4^ilio  Ficino  translated  Plotinus  as  well  as  Plato,  and  his  "Platonic  ■ 
Theology  "  was  not  much  different  from  that  of  Proclus.  So,  too, 
the  fantastic  natural  philosojdiy  of  Patrizzi  is  in  its  conceptional 
basis  nothiii)^  but  the  Neo-Platonic  system  of  emanation ;  but  it  is  fl 
significant  that  in  this  case  the  dualistio  elements  of  Neo-Plato- 
nism  are  entirely  stripped  off,  and  tlie  monistic  tendency  brought  out 
more  purely  and  fully.  On  this  account  the  Neo-Platonial  of  the 
Renaissance  places  in  the  foregrf)und  the  hea\Uy  of  the  universe;  on 
this  account  even  the  deity,  the  Uuomuia  (One-all)  is  for  him  a 
sublime  world-unity  which  includes  plurality  harmoniously  within 
itself;  on  tliis  account  he  is  able  to  glorify  even  the  infinity  of  the 
universe  in  a  way  to  fascinate  the  fancy. 

2.  The  pantheistic  tendency,  whieh  is  so  unmistakable  in  this, 
•^  was  enough  to  make  this  Platonism  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
Church,  and  thus  to  give  its  Peripatetic  opponents  a  welcome  in- 
strument with  which  to  combat  it ;  and  an  instrument  that  was 
used  not  only  by  the  scholastic  Aristotelians,  but  also  by  the  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  be  sure,  the  Platonists  could  reproach  the 
new  humanistic  Aristotelianism  for  its  naturalistic  tendencies,  and 
praise  their  own  tendency  towarrl  the  super-sensuous,  as  allied  to 
Christianity.  ThuH  the  two  great  traditions  of  Greek  philosophy  fl 
fought  their  battle  over  again,  while  eiich  charged  the  other  with  ™ 
its  unchristian  character.'     In  this  spirit  Pletho,  in  his  vofiw  <rvy- 

^  Qait«  the  same  relation  la  repeated  in  the  caae  of  the  different  groups  of  H 
ArUtotelians,  each  of  which  wished  to  be  regarded  orltiodox,  —  even  at  the  price 
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ypai^Ti,  conducted  his  polemic  against  the  Aristotelians,  and  incurred 
thereby  condemnation  from  the  Patriarch  Geniiiidios  in  Constanti- 
nople; in  this  spirit  George  of  Trebizond  attacked  the  Academy, 
and  in  the  same  spirit^  though  milder,  Hessarion  answered  him. 
Thus  the  animosity  between  the  two  schools,  and  the  literary  stir 
it  produced  in  antiquity,  were  transferred  to  the  Renaissance,  and 
it  was  in  vain  that  men  like  Leunicus  Thotnytjus  of  I'adua  (died 
1533)  admonished  the  combatants  to  understand  the  deeper  unity 
that  subsists  between  the  two  heroes  of  pliilosophy. 

3.  Meanwhile  there  was  absolutely  uo  unity  among  the  Aristote-  , 
luins  themselves.     The   (jreeian   interpreters  of  the   Stagirit**  and  ^ 
their  adherents   looked   down  with    as    much    ccmtempt   upon   the  j 
Averroists  as  upon   the  Thomists.     Koth  passed  for  them  in  like' 
manner  as  barbarians  j  they  themselves,  however,  were  for  tlie  most 
part   prepossessed  in   favour  of   that  interpretation  of  the  Master 
which  was  closely  allied  to  Stratonism,  and  which  was  beat  repre- 
sented among  the  commentators  by  Alexaufier  vf  Apkrodisias.    Here, 
too,  one  transmitted  theory  stood  in  ojiposition  t<i  tlie  others.     The 
conflict  was  especially  severe  in  Padua,  where  the  Averroists  saw 
their  fortress  threatened  by  the  successful  activity  of  Pompotmtiun 
as  a  teacher.      The    main    point  of  controversy   was  the  problem 
of  immortality.     Neither  party  admitted  a  full,  individual  immor- 
tality, but  Averroism  believed  that  it  iiossessed  at  least  a  conii>ensa- 
tion  for  this  in   the  unity  of  the  intellect,  while  the  Aiexa/uiritttii 
attached  even  the  rational  part  of  the  soul  to  its  aiumal  conditions, 
and  regarded  it  as  [>erishable  with  them.     Connected  with  this  were 
the  discussions  on  theodicy,  providence,  destiny  and  freedom  of  the 
will,  miracles  and  signs,  in  which  Pomponazzi  frequently  inclined 

rongly  to  the  Stoic  doctrine. 

In  the  course  of  time  this  dependence  ui}on  commentators  and 
their  oppositions  was  also  stripped  otf,  and  the  way  prepared  for  a 
pure,  immediate  apprehension  of  Aristotle.  This  succeeded  best 
with  Csesalpinus,  who  avowed  his  complete  allegiance  to  Aristotle. 
An  equally  correct  understanding  of  the  Peripatetic  system  was  , 
gained  by  the  (r<^rtuiin  Humanists  from  a  ]>hilologiwil  standpoint, 
but  following  Melancthon'a  precedent  they  adopted  this  in  their- 
WD  doctrine  only  in  so  far  as  it  agreed  with  Protestant  dogma. 

4.  In  all  these  cases  the  adoption  of  (.Jreek  philosoi»hy  led  to  an 
opposition  to  Scholasticism  as  regards  the  real  content  or  matter  of 


of  tlie  **  twofold  truth.**  In  this  the  Averroists,  especially,  were  ready,  and  bo 
it  CAine  about  that  one  of  them.  Nlfo,  liad  himself  entrusted  by  the  Tope  with 
the  refutation  of  Pompnnazzi'a  doctrine  of  immortality.  The  latter,  indeed,  also 
»vered  hiniseli  with  the  same  shield. 
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the  opposing  systems.  Another  line  of  Homanism,  which  was  mare 
in  sympathy  with  Roman  literature,  inclined  to  a  predominantly 
fomud  opj.K»8ition,  of  which  John  of  Salisbury  may  be  regarded  as 
amcdiipvul  forerunner.  The  taste  of  the  Humanists  rebelled  against 
the  barbarous  outward  form  of  mediaeval  literature.  Accustomed  to 
the  polished  refinement  and  transparent  clearness  of  the  ancient 
writers,  ihey  were  not  able  to  value  rightly  the  kernel  so  full  of 
character,  which  lay  within  the  rough  shell  of  the  scholastic  termi- 
nology. The  minds  of  the  Konaissance,  with  their  essentially  jes- 
thetic  disposition,  had  no  longer  any  feeling  for  the  abstract  nature 
of  that  science  of  abstract  eonceptions.  Thus  they  opened  the  battle 
in  all  directions,  with  the  weapons  of  jest  and  of  e^irnest;  huaead  of 
conceptions  thejf  demanded  thinfjs  ;  instead  of  artificially  constructed 
words,  the  language  of  the  cultivated  world  ;  instead  of  subtle  proofs 
and  distinctions,  a  tasteful  exposition  that  should  speak  to  the 
imagination  and  heart  of  the  living  man. 
.'  Laurentius  Valhi  wiis  the  first  to  make  this  cry  resound,  Agrio- 
^ola  took  it  up  in  lively  controversy,  an<l  Knismus  alstt  joined  in. 
The  models  of  these  men  were  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  when  at 
their  hand  the  method  of  philosophy  was  to  be  changed^  the  scho- 
liistii:  dinlectic  was  dishHlged  and  in  its  place  were  introduced  the 
principles  of  rhetoric  and  grammar.  The  true  dialectic  is  the  H 
science  of  discourse.'  The  **  Aristtitelian  **  logic  therefore  becomes  ^ 
the  object  of  most  violent  polemic;  thu  iloctrine  of  the  syllogism  is 
to  l>e  simplified  and  driven  from  its  commanding  situation.  The 
syllogism  is  incapable  of  yielding  anything  new ;  it  is  an  unfmitftd 
form  of  thought  This  was  later  emjthasised  by  Uruno,  Bacon,  and 
Descartes,  its  strongl}'  as  by  these  Humanists.  fl 

But  the  more  closely  the  dominance  of  the  syllogism  was  con-  " 
■  nected  with  dialectical  **  Realism,"  the  more  nominalistic  and  termi- 
uistic  motives  coun^cted  themselves  witli  the  humanistic  opjKisition. 
This  shows  itself  in  the  cases  of  Vhea  and  Ntuititts,  They  are 
zealous  against  the  reign  of  universal  conceptions;  in  this,  according 
to  Vives,  lies  the  true  reason  for  the  mediaeval  corruption  of  the 
sciences.  Universals,  Nizolius  teaches,' are  collective  names  which 
arise  by  "comprehension,"  not  by  abstraction;  individual  things 
with  their  qualities  constitute  reality.  It  concerns  us  to  apprehend 
these,  and  the  secondary  activity  of  the  understanding  which  com- 
pares, is  to  be  carried  out  as  simply  and  unartificially  as  possible. 
Hence  all  metaphysical  assumptions,  which  have  made  so  gre:^t  a 
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diifictilty  in  previous  dialectic,  must  be  banished  from  logic.     Em- 
piricism can  use  only  ^  purely  for nuU  logic. 

The  '* natural**  dialectic,  liowcvfr,  was  soujjlit  in  rlietoric  and 
grammar^  for.  Ramus  held,  it  should  teach  us  only  to  follow  in  our  v^ 
voluntary  thinking  the  same  laws  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  j 
reason,  control  also  our  involuntary  thinking,  and  presi^nt  thcmaelvest^ 
spontaneously  in  the  correct  expression  of  this  involuntiivy  process 
of  thouglit.  In  all  reHection,  however,  the  essential  thing  is  to 
discover  the  point  of  view  that  is  determinative  for  the  question, 
and  then  to  apply  this  correctly  to  the  subject.  Accordingly  Ramus, 
following  a  remark  of  Vives,^  divides  his  new  dialectic  into  the  doc- 
trines of  iHveutio  aiid  Judicium,  The  first  part  is  a  kind  of  general 
logic,  which  yet  cannot  avoid  introducing  again  in  the  form  of  the 
"  loci^'  the  categories,  such  as  Causality,  Inherence,  Genus,  etc.,  and 
thus,  enumerating  them  without  system,  falls  into  the  naive  meta- 
li  physics  of  the  ordinary  idea  of  the  world.  The  doctrine  of  judyment 
is  devoloped  by  Ramus  in  three  stages.  The  first  is  the  simple  de- 
I,  cision  of  the  question  by  subsuming  the  ol>ject  under  the  discovered  , 
ll  point  of  view ;  here  the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  lias  its  place, 
1  whicli  is  accordingly  much  smaller  than  formerly.  In  the  second 
I  pla<;e  the  judgment  is  to  unite  cognitions  that  belong  together  to  a 
I  systematic  whole,  by  definition  and  division  j  its  highest  task,  how- 
^Hpver,  it  fulfils  only  when  it  brings  all  knowledge  into  relation  to 
^BDod,  and  finds  it  grounded  in  him.  Thus  natural  dialectic  culminates 
I       in  theosophy.'  '*, 

^H  Slight  as  was  the  depth  and  real  originality  of  this  rhetorical  \ 
^^lystem,  it  j'et  excited  great  respept  in  a  time  that  was  eager  for  the 
f  new.  In  Germany,  especially,  Ramists  and  anti-Ramists  engaged/ 
!  in  vehement  controversy.  Among  the  friends  of  the  system,  Jo- 
hannes Sturm  is  especially  worthy  of  nott^,  a  typicul  pedagogue  of 
I,  Humanism,  who  set  the  task  for  education  of  bringing  the  scholar 
Uf  the  point  where  he  knows  things,  and  how  to  judge  concerning 
them  from  a  correct  point  of  View,  and  to  speak  in  cultivated 
manner. 

5.  A  characteristic  feature  of  this  movement  is  its  cool  relation 
>ward  metaphysics;  this  very  fact  proves  its  derivation  from  the 
►oman  popular  philosophy.  Cicero,  to  whom  it  especially  attached 
ielf,  was  particularly  influential  by  virtue  of  his  Academic  Scepti- 
im  or  Probabilism.  Surfeit  of  abstract  discussions  alienated 
considerable  part  of  the   Humanists  from  the  great  systems  of 

'  Lud.  Vivpfi.  Df  CanMs  Cnrr.  Art.  (flrat  part  of  Df  Dfsriph'nis),  171.  G. 
*  Cf.  K.  Laas,  Die  PCtdaycgik  den  J.   Si.  kritUcft   und  hisfon'tsch  beteuchtei 
'(Berlin,  1872). 
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antiquity  also.  The  extension  of  religious  unbelief  or  indifferent- 
isin  was  an  additional  motive  to  make  scepticism  appear  in  masj 
circleB  as  the  right  temper  for  the  cultivated  man.  The  charm  of 
outer  life,  the  glitter  of  refined  civilisation,  did  the  rest  to  brmg 
about  indifference  toward  philosophical  subtleties. 

This  scepticism  of  the  man  of  the  world  was  brought  to  its 
complete  expression  by  Montaigne.  With  the  easy  grace  and  fine- 
ness of  expression  of  a  great  writer,  he  thus  gave  French  literature 
a  fundamental  tone  which  has  remained  its  essential  character. 
But  this  movement  also  runs  in  the  ancient  track.  Whatever  of 
philusnphical  thuu^dit  is  found  in  the  "Kssays "  arises  from  Pyr- 
rhonism. Hereby  a  thread  of  tradition  which  hail  for  a  long  time 
been  let  fall  is  again  taken  up.  The  relativity  of  theoretical  opio- 
ions  and  ethical  theories,  the  illusions  of  the  senses,  the  cleft 
between  suljjcct  and  object,  the  constant  change  in  which  both  are 
involved,  the  dependence  of  all  the  work  of  the  intellect  upon  such 
doubtful  data, — all  these  arguments  of  ancient  Scepticism  meet  ub 
here,  not  in  systematic  form,  but  incidentally  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  individual  questions,  and  thus  in  a  much  more 
impressive  manner. 

Pyrrhonism  w:is  at  the  same  time  revived  in  a  much  more  scho- 
lastic form  by  Sanchez,  and  3'et  in  a  lively  manner,  and  not  w*ithout 
hope  that  a  sure  insight  might  yet  at  some  time  be  allowed  to  man. 
He  concludes  individual  chapters,  and  the  whole  work,  with 
*'JV>sri.f?  At  ego  jie«c»o.  Quid/'*  To  this  great  '*  Quid?  "he  has 
indeed  given  no  answer,  and  guidance  to  a  true  knowledge  was  a 
debt  that  he  did  not  discharge.  But  he  left  uo  doubt  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  sought  it.  It  was  the  same  which  Mtmtaigne 
also  pointed  out:  science  must  free  itself  from  the  word-lumber  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  and  put  its  questions  directly  to  things 
theniselvea.  Thus  Sanchez  demands  a  new  knowledge,  and  has, 
indeed,  a  dim  foreboding  of  it,  but  wliere  and  how  it  is  to  be  sought 
he  is  not  prepared  to  say.  In  many  passages  it  seems  as  though  he 
would  proceed  to  empirical  investigation  of  Nature,  but  just  here  he 
cannot  get  lx?yond  the  scepti(»l  doctrine  of  outer  jierccption.  and  if 
he  recognises  the  greater  certainty  of  inner  experience,  this  inner 
eii>erience  iu  turn  loses  its  value  because  of  its  indefiniteness. 

Charron  cumes  forward  with  firmer  step,  since  he  keeps  before 
him  the  pnictical  end  of  wisdom.  Like  his  two  predecessors  he 
doubts  the  possibility  of  certain  theoretical  knowledge;  in  this 
respect  all  three  set  up  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  faith: 
a  metaphysics  can  be  revealed  only ;  the  human  power  of  knowl- 
edge is  not  sufficient  for  it.     But,   proceeds  Charron,   the  human 
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knowing  faculty  is  all  the  more  suflicient  for  that  stilf  knowledge 
which  is  requisite  for  the  moral  lifii.  To  this  self-knowledge 
belongs,  above  all,  the  humility  of  the  sceptic  who  has  uo  contidence 
that  he  knows  anything  truly,  and  in  this  humility  is  rooted  the 
freedom  of  spirit  with  whieh  he  everywhere  withhohis  his  theoretical 
judgment.  On  the  uther  liaud,  the  ethical  eommand  of  righteous- 
ness and  of  the  iultilment  of  duty  is  known  without  a  doubt  in 
this  self-knowledge. 

This  diversion  toward  the  praotical  re^lm,  as  might  \m  exjjected 
from  the  general  tendency  of  the  time,  was  not  permanent.  The 
later  Sceptics  turned  the  theoretical  side  of  the  Pyrrhouic  tradi- 
tion again  to  the  front,  and  the  effect  which  resulted  from  this 
tendency  for  the  general  tone  of  the  time  applied  ultimately,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  certainty  of  dogmatic  convictions. 

6.  The  Church  doctrine  could  no  longer  master  these  masses  of 
thought  which  now  ma«Je  their  Avay  so  powerfully  into  the  life  of 
this  period,  as  it  had  succeeded  in  doing  witli  the  Arabian-Aristote- 
lian invasion:  this  new  world  of  ideas  was  too  manifold  and  too  full 
of  antitheses,  and,  on  the  other  lumd,  the  assimilative  power  of  the 
Church  dogma  was  too  far  exhausted.  The  Roman  Church  limited 
itself,  therefore,  to  defending  its  spiritual  and  external  jjower  with 
all  the  means  at  its  disjwsal,  and  was  only  concerned  to  fortify  its 
own  tradition  and  make  it  as  sure  as  possible  within  itself.  In  this 
changed  form  the  Jesuits  now  performed  the  same  task  that  in  the 
thirteenth  century  had  fallen  to  the  mendicant  orders.  With  their 
help  the  definitive  and  coin|ilete  form  of  Churcli  dogma  was  Bxed 
against  all  innovations  at  the  Coumil  of  Trent  (l.')(>3),  and  Thomivm 
declaretl  to  be  authoritative  in  essentials  for  philosophical  doctrine. 
Thereafter  there  could  l)e  no  more  any  question  as  to  changea  of 
principle,  but  only  as  to  mure  skilful  presentations  and  occasional 
insertions.  In  this  way  the  Church  excluded  itself  from  the  fresh 
movement  of  the  time,  and  the  philosophy  dependent  upon  it  fell  f' 
into  unavoidable  stagnation  for  the  next  following  centuries.  Even 
the  short  after-bloom  which  Scholasticism  experienced  about  IfJOO 
in   the    uuiversities   of   the  Iberian    peninsula   bore  uo  real    fruit. 

narez  was  an  important  writer,  clear,  acute,  accurate,  and  with  a 
t  capacity  for  a  luminous  dia[>08itioa  of  his  thoughts;  he  sur- 
ses  also,  to  a  considerable  degree,  most  of  the  older  Scholastics  iu 
the  form  of  his  expression;  but  in  the  content  of  his  doctrine  he  is 
bound  by  tradition,  and  a  like  constraint  will  be  understood  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  case  of  the  collective  work  of  the  Jesuits  of 
Coimbra. 

Over  against  this  forn»  of  religious  tradition,  another  now  made 
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its  appearance  in  the  Protestant  churches.  Here,  t4X>f  tlie  opposition 
claimed  the  older  tradition,  and  put  aside  its  medieval  moditicatioofl 
and  developments.  The  Reformation  desired  to  renew  original  Chris- 
tianity US  against  Catholicism.  It  drew  the  circle  o(  the  eanonical 
books  narrower  again ;  putting  aside  the  Vulgate,  it  recognised  only 
the  Greek  text  as  authoritative  ;  it  returned  to  the  Nicene  creed.  The 
controversy  over  dogmas  in  tlie  sixteenth  century — theoretically 
considered  —  hinge.s  u]K)n  the  question,  which  tradition  of  Chris- 
tianity shall  be  the  binding  one. 

But  the  theological  antithesis  drew  the  philosophical  antithesis 
after  it,  and  here  again  a  relation  was  repeated  which  h:ul  appeared 
at  many  points  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  doctrine  of  Awji, 
fine,  the  religious  need  found  a  deej>er,  richer  satisfaction,  and 
more  immediate  expression  than  in  the  conceptions  worked  out  hf 
the  Scholastics.  Earnestness  in  the  consciousness  of  sin,  |mssion.ate 
longing  for  redemption,  faith  that  was  internal  in  its  source  and 
its  nature,  —  all  these  were  traits  of  Augustine's  nature  which 
repeated  themselves  in  Luther  and  Vali'in.  Hut  it  is  only  in  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin  that  the  permanent  influence  of  the  groat  Church 
Father  is  shown  ;  and  yet  just  by  this  means  an  antagonism  between 
Thomism  and  Auffjitfthtianlsm  was  once  more  created,  which  evinced 
itself  as  esiiecially  iniportiint  in  the  French  literature  of  the  seve 
teenth  century  (cf.  §  'M)  f.).  For  the  Catholics  under  the  guidanc 
of  Jesuitism,  ThuuKis  was  the  ruling  authtirity;  for  the  Reforme 
Churohes,  and  for  the  freer  tendencies  in  Catholicism  itself,  Augus- 
tine held  the  same  position. 

German  Protestantism  followed  other  courses.     In  the  develop- 
nient  of  the  Lutheran  dogma,  Luther's  genius  wjis  aided  by  the  c 
operation  of   Melancthon  and   thus   of   Hnmanism.     Little   as  th 
theoretico-sesthetical    and    religiously    indifferent    nature    of    thi 
Humanists'  mi^^ht  accord  with  the  mighty  power  of  Luther's  soul' 
with  its  profound  luith,  he  was,  neverthelesK,  obliged,  when  he  woul 
give  his  work  scientific  form,  to  accommo<late  himself  to  the  neoa»- 
sity  of  Itfirrnwing  from  philosophy  the  conceptions  with  which  to  lay 
his  touruhitions.     Here,  however,  Melancthon*s  harmonising  nature 
cAme    in,  and    while    Luther    hiui 
Aristotclianism,  his   learned   associate 
totdianism  as   the  philosophy  of  Proteatantisvu  here,  too,  opposing 
the   older    tra^litiou    to   the    remodelled    tradition.      This    original 
Aristotelianism  had  to  be  corrected  in  many  passages,  to  be  sure,  by 
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1  On  the  rolatinn  of  the  Reformation  and  Humanism  cf.  Tb.  Zieglcr, 
tUr  Ethik,  [I.  414  IT. 
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means  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  combination  of  doctrines  could  not 
reach  such  an  organic  union  us  had  been  attained  by  the  slow  rii>en- 
ing  of  Thomism  in  the  Middle  Ages;  but  the  Peripatetic  system  was 
Id  thid  iustauce  treated  rather  an  but  a  supplement  to  theology  in  the 
department  of  profane  science,  and  for  this  fnd,  Melancthon  knew 
how  to  sift,  arrange,  and  set  forth  the  material  in  his  text-books  with 
so  great  skill  that  it  became  the  basis  for  a  doutriiie  which  was  in 
the  main  one  in  ita  nature,  and  as  such  was  taught  at  the  Protestant 
universities  lor  two  centuries. 

7.  But  in  I'lotestantisiu  there  were  still  other  tnulitional  forces 
active.  Luther's  work  of  liberation  owed  ita  origin  and  its  success  ^ 
not  least  to  Mysticism, —  not  indeed  to  that  sublime,  spiritualised 
form  of  viewing  the  world  to  which  the  genius  of  Master  Eckhart 
liad  given  expression,  but  to  the  movement  of  deepest  piet3'  which, 
I  as  **  practical  Mysticism/*  had  spread  from  the  Rhine  in  the  "  League 
!  of  the  Friends  of  God,"  and  in  the  ''brothers  of  the  Common  Life/' 
For  this  Mysticism,  the  diapositiun,  purity  of  heart,  and  the  imita- 
tion of  Christ  were  the  sole  content  of  religion;  assent  to  dog- 
mas»  the  external  works  of  holiness,  the  whole  worldly  organisation 
of  Church  life,  appeared  to  be  matters  of  indifference  and  even 
hindrances :  the  believing  soul  demands  only  the  freedom  of  its  own 
religious  life,  —  a  demand  that  transcends  all  these  outward  works. 
This  was  the  inner  source  of  tlie  Keforniation.  Lucher  himself  had 
not  only  searched  Augustine,  be  had  also  edite^d  tht^  "  Oerman  The- 
oUtgy  *' :  and  his  word  let  loose  the  storm  of  this  religiims  longing, 
with  which,  in  the  conflict  against  Rome,  an  impulse  of  national 
iudepiMidence  was  also  mingled. 

But  when  the  Protestant  State  Church  became  again  consolidated 
in  the  fixed  forms  of  a  theoretical  system  of  doctrine,  and  clung  to 
this  the  more  anxiously  in  proportion  as  it  was  obliged  to  struggle 
for  its  existence  in  the  strife  of  Confessions,  then  the  supra-eoufes- 
sional  impulse  of  Mysticism  became  undeceived,  as  did  also  the 
national  consciousness.  The  theological  fixation  of  the  thought  of 
the  Keforniation  appeared  as  its  ruin,  and  as  Luther  had  once  waged 
his  warfare  against  the  ''sophistry'*  of  the  Scholastics,  so  now  a 
movement  of  Mysticism  that  was  quietly  stirring  farther  and  wider 
among  the  people,  directed  itself  against  his  own  creation.  In  men 
like  Osiiinder  and  Schivenckfeld  he  had  to  contend  againnt  parts  of 
his  own  nature  and  its  development.  But  in  this  movement  it 
became  evident  that  the  doctrines  of  mediajval  Mysticism  had  been 
quietly  iuaint:uued  and  continued  in  legendary  form  amid  all  kinds 
of  fantastic  ideas  and  obscure  imagery.  The  Mysticism  which  comes 
L^o  light  in  the  teachings  of  men  like  Sebastian  Franck,  or  in  the 
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secretly  tireulated  tracts  of  Valentine  Welgel^  has  its  support  in  the 
idealism  of  Erkhart,  which  transformed  all  the  outer  into  the  inner, 
all  the  historical  into  the  eternal,  and  fuiw  in  the  process  of  Nature 
and  history  but  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  and  divine.  This  con- 
stituted, though  fre<iuently  in  strange  form,  the  deeper  ground  of 
the  battle  which  the  Mystics  of  the  sixteenth  ceDtury  waged  ia 
Germany  against  the  **  letter  "  of  theolog)'. 

8.  Look  where  we  will  in  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  fif-^| 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  we  see  everywhere  tradition  arrayed 
against  triidition,  and  every  coutroversy  is  a  liattle  between  trans- 
mitted doctrines.  The  spirit  of  the  Western  peoples  has  now  tiken 
up  into  itself  the  entire  material  which  the  past  offers  for  its  cul- 
ture, and  in  the  feverish  excitement  into  which  it  is  finally  put  by 
direct  contact  with  the  highest  achievements  of  ancient  science,  it 
struggles  upward  to  the  attainment  of  complete  independence.  It 
feels  sufficiently  hardened  to  execute  work  of  its  own,  and  overQow- 
iag  with  its  wealth  of  thonght,  it  seeks  new  tasks.  One  feels  the 
iinimlsive  blood  of  youth  pulsate  in  its  literature,  as  though  some- 
thing unheard  of,  something  whicli  had  never  before  been,  must 
now  ouue  into  being.  Tlie  men  of  the  Henaissance  announce  to  us 
nothing  less  than  the  approach  of  a  total  renovation  of  science  and 
of  the  state  of  humanity.  The  warfare  between  the  transmitted 
doftrines  leads  to  li  surfeit  of  the  past;  learned  research  into  the 
old  wisdom  ends  with  throwing  aside  all  book-rubbish,  and  full  of 
the  youthful  joy  of  dawning,  growing  life,  the  mind  goes  forth  into 
the  cosmit;  life  of  Nature  ever  young. 

The  classical  portrayal  of  tins  temper  of  the  Renaissance  is 
first  mouologue  in  Goethe*8  FausL 

§  29.   Macrocoim  and  Hicrocoun. 

By  Scotism  and  Termiuism  the  faith -metaphysics  of  the  Middle 
Ages  hatl  become  disintegrated  and  split  in  twain :  everything 
fiupersensuous  had  been  givpn  to  dogma,  and  as  the  object  of  philos- 
o[ihy  there  remained  the  world  of  experience.  But  before  thought 
had  as  yet  had  time  to  become  clear  as  to  the  methftds  and  special 
problems  of  this  secular  ktiowledge,  Humanism,  and  with  it  above 
all,  the  Platonic  Weltanschaunngy  burst  in.  No  wonder  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  iiroblem,  which  was  itself  at  first  seen  but  dimly,  waa  first 
sought  in  connection  with  this  theory:  and  this  doctrine  must  have 
l)een  the  more  welcome,  esi>ecially  in  its  Neo-Platonic  form,  as  it- 
showed  the  world  of  the  suytersensuous  presageful  in  the  back 
ground,  but  made  the  [lartieulars  of  the  world  of  sense  stand  ou' 
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distinctly  in  purposefully  defined  outlines.  The  supersensuous 
itself,  and  all  therein  that  was  connected  with  man's  religious  life, 
might  be  cheerfully  set  off  to  theology  ;  philosophy  could  dedicate 
itself  to  the  task  of  being  natural  science,  with  all  the  calmer  con- 
science in  proportion  as  it  followed  tlje  Keo-Platonic  precedent  of 
apprehending  Nature  as  a  product  of  spirit,  and  thus  beli«*vt'd  that 
in  the  conception  of  the  deity  it  retained  a  point  of  unity  for  the  ^ 
diverging  branches  of  science,  the  spiritual  and  the  secular.  Did 
theology  teach  how  God  reveals  himself  in  the  Scripturfi,  it  was  now 
the  business  of  philosophy  to  apprehend  with  a^hiiiration  his  revela- 
tion in  Nature.  On  this  at-oount  the  beginnings  of  modern  natural  . 
science  were  theoAophfenl  and  thoroughly  Nto-Pltitonic. 

1.  The  characteristic  fatt,  however,  is  that  in  this  revival  of 
Neo-Platonisiu,  the  last  dualistie  motives  which  had  belonged  to  the  ' 
same  were  also  completely  set  aside.  They  disappeared  together 
with  the  8i>ecitically  religious  interest  which  had  supported  them, 
and  the  theoretical  element  of  recognising  in  Nature  the  creative 
divine  power  came  forward  pure  and  unmixed.'  The  fundamental 
tendency  in  the  natural  plnlosophy  of  the  Renaissance  was  therefore 
tlie  fanciful  or  imaginative  concejition  of  th<*  ditu'ue  unt'tif  of  the  lic- 
ing  AIL  the  admiration  of  the  macrocosm :  the  fundamental  tlionght 
of  Plotinus  of  the  beauty  of  the  universe  has  l^een  taken  up  by  no 
other  time  so  sympathetically  as  by  this;  and  this  beauty  was  now 
also  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  Idea.  Such  a  view 
is  expressed  in  almost  entirely  Neo-Platonic  forms  by  Patrizzi,  in  a 
more  original  form  and  with  strongly  jioetical  quality  by  Gionlano 
Bruno,  and  likewise  by  Jacob  Boehvif.  With  litnuo  the  .symbol  of 
tlie  all-forming  and  all-animating  primitive  liglit  is  still  duminnnt 
(of.  p.  245) ;  witli  Boehme,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  of  the 
organism ;  the  world  is  a  tree  which  from  root  to  flower  and  fruit 
is  permeated  by  one  life-giving  sap,  and  which  is  formed  and  ordered 
from  within  outward  by  its  own  germinal  activity." 

In  this  inheres  naturally  the  inclination  to  complete  monism  and 
pantheism.  Everything  must  have  its  cause,  and  the  last  cause  can 
be  but  one,  —  God.*  He  is,  according  to  Bruno,  at  the  same  time 
the  formal,  the  efficient,  and  the  final  cause;  according  to  Boehme 
he  is  at  once  the  rational  ground  and  efficient  cause  (**  Urgrund** 
and  "  Uraache'*)  of  the  world  {princiinnm  and  canaa  with  Bruno). 


>  In  a  cerUtn  sense  this  might  also  be  expressed  by  saying  that  thereby  the 
Htnic  elements  of  Neo-PUtoniam  came  with  controlling  force  into  the  fore- 
ground. 

*  Cf.  the  remark»ble  agreement  between  Bruno,  Dtlla  Causa  Ft.  e.  V'^  II. 
(Log.  I-  231  i.)  ami  Boehme,  Aurora.  Vorredc. 

^Aurora,  Chap.  Ul. 
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Hence  the  universe  is  also  nothing  but  "the  essential  nature  of  G< 
himself  made  creatural."'  And  yet  the  idea  of  th<^  truiiscemlen(!ft| 
of  God  is  here,  too,  connected  with  this  view,  as  it  Lad  been  in  Neo*] 
Platonism.  Boehme  holds  that  God  should  be  thought  nut  as  a 
force  devoid  of  reason  and  **  sciouce,**  but  as  the  **  all-kuowiog,  all- 
seoing,  all-hearing,  all-smelling,  all-tasting'*  spirit:  and  Bruno  adds 
another  analogy;  for  him  God  is  the  artist  who  works  unceasingly"] 
and  shapes  out  his  inner  nature  to  rich  life. 

Harmony  is  accordingly,  for  Bruno  also,  the  inmost  nature  of  the' 
world,  and  he  who  can  apprehend  it  with  the  gaze  of  enthusiasm 
(as  does  the  philosopher  in  the  dialogues  and  poetic  iuventions  Dtg^ 
Eroi'ci  Furon).  for  him  the  apparent  defects  and  imperfections  of 
detail  vanish  iu  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  He  needs  no  sjwcial  the- 
odicy ;  the  world  is  perfect  because  it  is  the  life  of  God,  even  dowai 
to  every  detail;,  and  he  only  complains  who  cannot  raise  Itinisclf  to^ 
a  view  of  the  whole.  Tlie  world-joy  of  the  testhetic  Renaissance^ 
sings  philosophical  dithyrambs  in  Bruno's  writings.  A  unicer^alistt 
optimisvi  that  carries  every  thing  before  it  prevails  in  his  \tot\ 
thought. 

2.  Tlie  concfptions  wliich  lie  at  tliR  Iwisis  of  this  unfolding  of  tha^ 
metaphysical  fantasy  iu  Bruno  had  their  source  iu  the  main 
Nicolaus  Cuaanusy  whose  teachings  had  been  prcsoi'vod  by  Charli 
lioiiillp,  though  in  his  exposition  they  had  to  some  degree  lost  t\u'\\ 
vivid  freshness.  Just  this  the  Xolan  knew  how  to  restore.  He  m 
only  raised  the  principle  of  the  coir^citlentia  opftoniti^ram  to  the  arti 
tic  reconciliation  of  contrasts,  to  the  harmonious  total  action  of 
opposing  partial  forces  in  the  divine  primitive  essence,  but  above  all 
he  gave  to  the  conce])tions  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite  a  far  wider' 
reaching  signiticance.  As  regards  the  deity  and  its  relation  bo  tl 
world,  the  Neo-Platonic  relations  are  essentially  retained. 
hiniselfj  as  the  unity  exalted  above  all  opposites,  cannot  l»e  appi 
hcLided  through  any  finite  attribute  or  i|ualitication,  and  then 
fore  is  unknowable  in  his  own  projwr  essenre  (negative  theology) 
but  at  the  same  time  he  is  still  thought  as  the  inexhaustible,  infin\{ 
world-force,  as  the  natura  naturanH,  wkich  in  eternal  change  forn 
and  "unfolds"  itself  puri)03efully  and  in  conformity  with  law,  inl 
the  natura  naturata.  This  identififation  of  the  essence  of  God  an< 
the  world  is  a  general  doctrine  of  the  natural  philosophy  of  tl 
Renaissance ;  it  is  found  likewise  in  Paracelsus,  in  Sebastian  Franc 
in  Boehme,  and  finnlly  also  with  the  whole  body  of  the  **  Platonists. 
That  it  could  also  assume  an  extremely  naturalistic  form,  and  could 
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lead  to  the  denial  of  all  transcendence,  is  proved  by  the  agitative  and 
boastfully  polemical  doctrine  of  Vaniui.* 

For  tlie  naiura  naturataf  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  "  universe  "  — 
the  sum-total  of  creabires — the  characteristic  of  true  "inliiiity  "  is 
not  claimedj  but  rather  that  of  unUmitedness  in  space  and  time. 
This  conception  gained  an  incom]>arably  clearer  form  and  more 
fixed  significance  by  the  Copemican  theory.  The  spherical  form  of 
the  earth  and  its  revolution  about  its  axis  liail  l)een  a  familiar  idea 
to  Cusanus  as  well  as  to  the  old  Pythagoreans,  i>erhaps,  indeed, 
through  them;  but  only  the  victoriously  proved  hypothesis  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  could  furnish  a  rational  basis  for 
the  completely  new  view  of  mau\s  positfon  in  the  wH*Verv*c,  which  is 
peculiar  to  modern  science.  The  anthiopocentric  idea  of  the  world 
which  had  ruled  the  Middle  Ages  became  out  of  joint.  Mail,  aa 
well  as  the  earth,  must  cease  to  be  regarded  as  centr*^  of  the  universe 
:Lnd  centre  of  the  world.  Men  like  Fatrizzi  and  Hoehine  also  raised 
themselves  above  such  **  restriction  "  on  the  l>asis  of  the  teaching  of 
Coj»eniicu8,  which  for  that  reason  was  condemned  by  the  dogmatic 
authorities  of  all  confessions;  but  the  fame  of  having  thought  out 
the  Copemican  system  to  its  end,  both  in  natural  philosophy  and  in 
metaphysics,  belongs  to  Giordano  Bruno. 

iie  developed  from  tliis  system  the  theory  that  the  universe  forms 
a  system  of  countless  worlds,  each  of  which  moves  about  its  central 
sun,  Icatis  its  own  proper  life,  grows  from  chaotic  conditions  to  clear 
and  definite  formation,  and  again  yields  to  the  destiny  of  dissolution. 
The  tradition  of  Democritus  antl  Epicurus  had  perha|)S  a  share  in 
the  formation  of  this  conception  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  arising  and 
perishing  3^m  ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  Bruno's  doctrine, 
tbat  he  regarded  the  plurality  of  solar  systems  not  as  a  mechanical 
juxtaposition,  but  as  an  organic  living  whole,  and  regarded  Llie  pro- 
cess of  the  growth  and  decay  of  worlds  as  maintained  by  the  pulse- 
beat  of  the  one  divine  All-life. 

3.  AVhile  in  this  way  uuiversalism,  with  itslxtid  Bight  ittto  spatial 
and  temporal  boundlessness,  threatened  to  claim  the  fantasy  entirely 
for  its  own,  there  was  an  effertive  counterpoise  in  the  Peripatetic- 
Stoic  doctrine  of  the  analofjtj  between  macrocosm  and  microcogmj 
which  found  in  man's  nature  the  sum,  thn  '•  quintessence "  of  the 
cosmical  powers.     We  see  this  doctrine  reviving  ui  the -most  varied 


*  Lnciliu  Vanini  (bom  1685  at  Naples,  bunied  lOIW  at  Toulouse),  h  dissolute 
jidvenlurer,  wrol«  Amphitheatrum  Ajtrmtx  Providenti(t  (Lyons,  HJ1&)  and  ZM 
admirnndi*  naturce  r^ffinct  drttqne  mottalium  arcnnia  (Paris,  ItilO). 

'  NiGolaa»  Copernicu:},  Dt  litvnlutionihun  Orhium  Cteltfiitium  (Nuremberg, 
1643). 
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forms  during  the  Renaissance ;   it  controls  entirely  the  theory 
knowledge   at   tliis    piTirnl,  and  moreover  the  NeoPlatouic  trij 
division  is  almost  universally  authoritative  in  connection  with  it| 
furnishing  a  scheme  for  a  me(aphy$ical  anthropology.     One  can  know 
only  what  one  himself  is,  is  tlie  mode  in  wliieh  this  was  expressed 
by  Vcdfmline  Weigel:  man  knows  the  all  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  all. 
This  was  a  pervading  principle  of  Eckhart^s  Mysticism.     But  this 
idealism  now  took  on  a  definite  form.    As  body,  man  belongs  to  the 
material  world  ;   itnlet»d.  he  unites  within  himself,  us  Paraceltntg^  and 
following  him  Weigel  and  Borkme  teach,  the  essence  of  all  material 
things  in  finest  and  most  compact  form.     Just  on  this  account  he 
comiietent  to  understiind  the  corporeal  world.     As  intellectual  liein 
liowever,  he  is  of  "  sidereal "  origin,  and  is  therefore  able  to  kno 
the  intellectual  world  in  all  its  forms.     Finally,  as  a  divine  "'spark 
as  spiraculuni  vittz,  as  a  partial  manifestation  of  the  highest  princi 
pie  of  life,  he  is  also  able  tu  become  couBcioua  of  the  divine  nature 
whose  image  he  is. 

A  more  abstract  application  of  this  same  principle,  according  to 
which  all  knowledge  of  the   world  is  rooted   in  man'*  knotclvdgt  of 
himmeif^  is  found  in  the  tltoijght  of  Catni^neHa,  involving  not  thaS 
Neo-Matcjuic  sefiaration  of  world-strata  (altUough  this  too  is  preseni^B 
in  Cum^mnella),  but  the  fundamental  categories  of  all  reality.     Man 
—  is  the  thoii^^ht  herp  too  —  knows  in  the  proper  sense  only  himself, 
and  knows  all  else  only  from  and  through  himself.     All  knowledge 
is  perception   {sentire),  but  we  perceive,  not  the  things,  but  only 
the  states  into  which  these  set  us.     In   this  process,  however,  wi 
learn  by  experience  that  inasmuch  as  we  are,  we  can  do  sonu^thin 
we  know  something  and  will  something,  and  further,  that  we  fi: 
ourselves  limited  by  corresponding  functions  of  other  beings,     FroHlf 
this   it   follows  that  power,  knowledge,  and  will   are   the  "  primali- 
ties  "  of  all  reality,  and  that  if  they  l»elong  to  God  in  an  unlimited 
degree,  he  is  known  as  ull-iH)werful,  all-knowing,  and  all-good 
V     4.  The  doctrine  that  .all   knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  world 
ultim.itely  locked  up  in  man's  knowledge  of  himself,  is  nevertheh 
only  an  epistemologiCrtil  inference  from  the  more  general  metaphy 
ical  principle  according  to  which  the  divine  nature  was  held  to  be 
fully  and  entirely  contained  in  each  of  its  finite  manifestations, 
Giordano  Bruno  follows  the  Cusan  also  in  holding  that  God  is  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest,  as  trnly  the  vital  principle  of  th|H 
individual   being  as  that  of  the  universe.     And  accordingly  every* 
individual  thing,  and  not  merely  man,  becomes  a  "mirror"  of  the 
world-substance.     Each  without  exception  is  according  to  its  essen- 
tial nature   the  deity   itself,  but  each  in  its  own  way,   which 
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different  from  all  the  rest.  This  thought  Kruno  iniuirporateri  in  his 
conceptiou  of  the  mon/uL  He  understcmd  by  this  the  ititiividual 
substance  {Einzeitcesen),  which,  as  continuaUy  "formed"  matter, 
constitutes  one  uf  the  pitrtial  manifestations  of  the  world-foree,  in  the 
interaction  of  which  the  world-life  consists.  It  is  living  from  the 
beginning,  and  is  imperishable;  it  is  corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual 
in  its  nature.  Eiich  monad  is  a  form  in  which  the  Divine  Being 
finds  individual  existence,  a  tinite  existence-form  of  the  infinite 
essence.  Since,  now,  there  is  nothing  but  (Jod  and  the  monads,  the 
universe  is  animcUed  even  to  the  smallest  nook  and  corner,  and  the 
infinite  all-life  iudividmilises  itself  at  every  point  to  a  special  and 
peculiar  nature.  It  results  from  this  that  eat'h  thinfj,  in  the  move- 
ments of  its  life,  follows  in  part  the  law  of  its  special  nature,  and 
Id  part  a  more  general  law,  just  as  a  planet  or  heavenly  body 
moves  at  the  same  time  on  its  own  axis  and  about  its  sun.  Cam- 
panclla,  who  took  up  this  doctrine  also  in  connection  with  the 
Copernican  system,  designated  this  striving  towai'd  the  whole,  this 
tendency  towanl  the  original  source  of  all  reality,  as  religion,  and 
spoke  in  tliis  sense  of  a  "natural"  religion,  that  is  of  religion  as 
"natural  impulse/'  —  one  would  now  perhaps  say  centripetal  im- 
pulse,—  which  he  with  logical  cousisteni'y  ascribed  to  all  things  in 
general,  and  which  in  man  was  held  to  assume  the  special  form  of 
"rational "  religion;  that  is,  of  the  striving  to  become  one  with  God 
by  love  and  knowledge. 

This  principle  of  the  infinite  variability  of  the  divine  ground  of 
the  world  which  presents  itself  in  a  special  form  in  every  particular 
tiling,  is  found  in  a  similar  form  also  with  Paracelsus.  Here,  as 
with  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  it  is  taught  that  all  substances  are  present 
in  everything,  that  each  thing  therefore  presents  a  microcosm,  and 
yet  that  each  has  also  its  special  principle  of  life  and  activity. 
This  special  mind  or  sj)irit  of  the  individual  is  called  by  Paracelsus 
the  Archeus ;  Jacob  Boehme,  to  whom  this  doctrine  passed  over,  calls 
it  the  Primus. 

AVith  Bruno  the  conception  of  the  monad  connects  itself  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  thongh  without  further  effect  upon  his  physical 
views,  with  that  of  the  atovt,  which  was  brought  to  him,  as  to  the 
earlier  period,  by  the  Epicurean  tradition  through  Lucretius.  The 
"smallest" — in  metaphysics  the  mona<l,  in  mathematics  the  point 
— is  in  physics  the  atom,  the  indivisible  8j)herical  element  of  the 
corjKtreal  world.  Memories  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  theory 
of  the  elements,  and  of  the  related  atomic  theory  of  Deinocritus, 
became  thus  alive  in  the  midst  of  NeoPlatonism ;  they  found  also 
an  independent  revival  with  men  like  Basso,  Seunert,  and  others, 
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and  80  led  to  the  so-called  corpusctdar  theory^  according  to  whichil 
the  corporeal  world  cousists  of  inseparable  atom-complexes,  the  cor-^] 
puscles.  In  the  atoms  themselves,  the  theory  assumed  m  uonneo- 
tion  with  their  mathematical  form  an  original  and  unchangeable 
law  of  action,  to  which,  it  held,  the  mode  of  action  of  the  corpuscles 
is  also  to  be  traced.'  i 

5.  Here  the  workings  of  jnathematic*  assert  themselves  in  the  old^ 
Pythagorean  form,  or  as  moditied  by  Democritus  and  Plato.  The 
ultimate  constituents  of  physical  reality  are  determined  by  their 
geometrical  fonn,  and  the  qualitativi*  determinations  of  experience^ 
must  be  traced  back  to  this.  The  combination  of  elements  preau] 
poses  numbers  and  their  onler  as  the  principle  of  n»ulliplicity.' 
Thiis  spatial  forms  and  nimiber-relations  again  make  their  apjwai 
ance  as  the  essential  and  original  in  the  physitral  world,  and  thereby! 
the  Aristotelian-Stoic  doctrine  of  the  qualitatively  determined  forces,,' 
of  the  inner  Forma  of  thinjjs,  of  the  (jwflUates  mxultce^  was  displaced*^ 
As  this  latter  dtx^trine  ha<l  formerly  gained  the  victory  over  the 
principle  of  Vythagaras,  Di^moeritus,  and  Plato,  so  it  must  in  turn 
yield  to  this :  and  lierein  lies  one  of  the  most  important  prepara- 
turns  for  the  origin  of  modern  natural  science. 

The  begimiiugs  of  this  are  found  already  with  Kicolans  Ciisanus;^ 
but  now  they  receive  an  essential  strengthening   from  the  sameH 
source   from  which   their    presence   in    his    Un}ught    is  explained: 
iiamely,  from  the  old  literature,  and  in  particular  from  the  Neo- 
I*ythagorean  writings.     Just  for  this  reason,  however,  they  still 
have  the  fantastic  metaphysical  garb   of  vttmber-mtfsfi^iitm  and  numr^M 
ber-symboUitni.     The  book  of  Nature  is  written  in  numbers;  the  haN^ 
mony  of  things  is  that  of  the  number-system.     All  is  arranged  by 
God  according  to  me:i8ure  aiul  numlH^r;  all  life  is  an  unfolding  ot^ 
mathematical   relations.     But    just   as  in  antiquity,  so  here»   thisfl 
thought  is  unfolded  at  first  as  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  concep- 
tions, and  a  mysterious  sfweulatitm.     The  proceilure  of  the  world 
forth  from  God,  from  the  construction  of  the  Trinity  on,  —  as,  for 
example,  in  the  attempt  of  BouilM,  —  is  again  to  be  conceived  as  thafl 
process  of  the  transformation  of  unity  into  the  numlwr-system.    Sucl^' 
fantasies  were  followed  by  men  like  Cardan  and  Pic^o.     Rmielilin 
addcil  further  the  mythological  creations  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala. 

6.  Thus  the  principle  which  was  destined  for  the  most  fruitful^ 
development  made  its  entrance  into  the  new  world  wrapped  agaii^f 
in    the    old    metaphysical    fantasticalness,  and    fresh  forces  were 


1  Cf.  K.  Tji&jiwltz,  Gear-hichte  dr»  AttHHUtmM,  I.  pp.  3A0  ft  (Hamburg  and 
Leips.  1890). 

*  Cf.  for  this  especiaUy  G.  Bruno,  De  TripUci  Minima, 
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needed  to  strip  off  this  covering,  and  free  it  for  its  right  working. 
Meanwhile,  however,  it  became  mingled  with  quite  other  efforts, 
which  likewise  had  their  origin  in  the  Neo-Platonic  tradition.  To 
the  idea  of  a  universal  p8}'*tliicid  life,  to  the  fimiiiful  spiritualisation 
of  Nature,  belonged  also  the  impulse  to  interfere  in  the  course  of 
things  with  mysterious  meanSj  with  conjurations  and  magic  artfi. 
and  so  to  guide  it  according  to  the  will  tif  liiiui.  Here^  too,  a  higher 
thought  hovored  before  the  faxitiistic  impulse  of  the  excited  age, 
—  the  thought  of  mastering  Nature  by  a  knowledge  of  the  forces 
working  iu  it.  Hut  tliis  thought  was  also  received  in  the  wra]ipings 
of  aneient  superstition.  If,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Neo-Platonists, 
the  life  of  Nature  was  regarded  as  a  dominance  of  S]»irits,  as  a  mys- 
teriously connected  system  of  internal  forces,  it  was  a  proper  aim 
to  make  these  subject  by  knowledge  and  will.  Thus  iiicujic  became 
a  favourite  subject  of  thought  in  the  Renaissance,  and  science  again 
concerned  itself  with  the  task  of  bringing  system  into  superstition. 
^^  Astrology,  with  its  influences  of  the  stars  upon  human  life,  the 
^■literpretatiun  of  dreams  and  signs,  necromancy,  with  its  conjura- 
^^hons  of  spirits,  the  predictions  of  persons  in  the  ecstatic  state,  —  all 
^^ihese  elements  of  the  Stoic  and  Neo-Platonic  (liviniition  were  then  in 
most  luxuriant  bloom.  Pico  and  Reuchlin  brought  them  into  con- 
nection with  the  number-mysticism;  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  adopted 
all  the  sceptical  attiit.'ks  against  the  possibility  of  ratioiuil  science, 

J in  order  to  seek  help  in  mystical   illuminations  and  secret  magic 

^Hu-ta.     Cardan  proceeded  with  all  seriousness  to  the  task  of  deter- 
^™inining  the  laws  of  these  operations,  and  Campanella  conceded  them 
an  unuHually  wide  space  in  his  idea  of  the  world. 

Pkyncums  especiallj',  whose  vocation  demanded  an  interference 

in  the  course  of  Nature  and  might  seem  permitted  to  expect  special 

a<lvantage  in  secret  arts,  showed  an  inclination  toward  these  magic 

^■Krts.     From  this  point  of  view  Paracelmis  desired  to  reform  medi- 

^^bine.     He  also  proceeds  from  the  synipathy  of  all  things,  from  the 

^Bdea  of  the  unirerse  as  a  spiritually  connected  system.     He  finds 

^^the  essence  of  diseaAo  in  the  injuring  of  the  individual  vital  prin- 

^<;iplp,  the  Archeus,  by  foreign  powers,  and  seeks  the  nirans  where- 

^^prith  to  free  and  strengthen  the  Archeus.     Since  this  latter  process 

^^nust  come  about  by  a  corresponding  composition  of  materials,  all 

sorts  of  magical  drinks,  tinctures,  and  other  secret  remedies  must  l>e 

brewed,  and  thus  tlie  arts  of  alchemy  were  set  iu  motion,  which,  in 

spite  of  all  its  fantastic,  perfnriuances,  ultimately  yielded  a  number 

I      of  useful  residts  for  rhemieal  knowledge  in  the  course  of  its  incred- 

I      ibly  extended  pursuits. 

In  this  connection  the  fundamental  metaphysical  presupposition 
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of  the  unity  of  all  vital  force  led  of  itself  to  the  thought  that  there 
must  be  also  a  simple,  most  efiicacious,  universal  remedy  for  the 
strengtheniug  of  every  Archeus  whatever,  a  panacea  against  all 
diseases  and  for  the  maintenance  of  all  tlie  vital  forces ;  and  con- 
nection with  the  macrocosmic  efforts  of  magic  nourished  the  hope 
that  the  possession  of  this  secret  would  lend  the  highest  magic 
power^  and  afford  the  most  desinible  treasures.  All  this  was  to  be 
achieved  by  the  **  philosopher's  stone  '* ;  it  was  to  hoal  all  diseaaea, 
transmute  all  substances  into  gold,  conjure  all  spirits  into  the  power 
of  its  [)08se8sor.  And  thus  the  pur{>oses  which  it  was  thought 
would  W.  satisfied  in  the  ventures  of  alchemy,  were  ultimately  very 
real  and  sober. 

7.  The  introduction  of  this  magical  view  of  Nature  into  the  subtle 
religious  system  of  German  Mysticism  constitutes  the  peculiar  feat- 
ure of  Boehme\i  philosophy.  He,  too,  is  seized  by  the  thought  that 
philosophy  should  be  knowledge  of  Nature;  but  the  deep  earnest- 
ness of  the  religious  need  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  German 
Heformation  did  not  allow  him  to  content  himself  with  the  separa- 
tion of  religious  metaphysics  and  natural  science,  customary  at  his 
time,  and  he  sought  to  work  the  two  into  one  again.  Similar  efforts 
which  tended  to  transcend  the  dogmatic,  fixed  form  of  Protestiint- 
ism,  and  ho]>ed  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  new  science  with  the 
aid  of  a  Christian  metaphysics,  throve  also  by  the  side  of  the  official 
Peripatetic  system.  Tanrdlan  aimed  to  produce  such  a  supra-cou- 
fessinnal  philosophy  of  Christianity,  and  with  a  tnie  instinct  for  his 
purpose,  adopted  many  elements  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the 
will,  but  was  not  able  to  work  enough  real  material  from  the  inter- 
eats  of  his  time  into  these  thoughts,  and  so  came  ultimately  rather 
to  a  complete  se]>aration  of  empirical  research  from  all  metaphysics. 
A  similar  process  went  on  in  the  mystical  movement,  which  grew 
with  the  popular  opposition  against  the  new  orthodoxy  all  the  more 
in  proportion  as  the  latter  dried  and  hardened  within  itself.  The 
mystical  doctrines  also  remained  suspended  in  vague  generality  until 
the  teatdiing  of  Paracelsus  was  brought  to  them,  at  first  by  Weigel, 
and  then  completely  by  Boehiue. 

In  Boehme's  doctrine  Neo-Platonism  assumes  again  a  completely 
religious  colouring.  Here,  too,  man  is  regarded  as  the  microooam 
from  and  by  which  the  bodily,  the  ''sidereal,"  and  the  divine  worlds 
can  be  known,  if  one  follows  the  right  illumination  and  is  not  mis- 
led by  learned  theories.  Self-knowledge,  nevertheless,  is  religious 
knowledge,  which  finds  the  opposition  of  good  and  evil  as  a  funda^ 
mental  trait  of  human  nature.  The  same  opposition  fills  the  whole 
world;  it  rules  in  heaven  as  on  earth,  and  since  God  is  the  sole 
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cause  of  all^  this  opposition  must  be  soug^ht  in  him  also.  Boehmo 
extends  the  coinddentia  opponitonnn  to  the  extreme  limit,  and  finds 
the  ground  of  duality  in  the  necessity  of  the  self-revelation  of  the 
divine  Primordial  Ground.  As  light  can  he  revealed  only  in  con- 
nection with  darkness,  so  God's  gootlness  can  l>e  revealed  only  in 
connection  with  his  anger.  Thus  Hoehme  portrays  the  process  of 
the  eternal  self-generation  of  Ood,  describing  how  from  the  dark 
ground  of  Being  within  him  the  urgent  impulse  ("  Drang"),  or  will, 
■which  has  only  itself  for  its  object,  attains  self-revelation  in  the 
divine  wisdom,  and  how  that  which  has  thus  become  revealed  forms 
itself  into  the  world.  While  the  theogonic  development  thus  passes 
over  immediately  into  the  cosuiogonie,  the  effort  is  everywhere 
shown  in  this  latter  development  to  carry  the  fundamental  religious 
antithesis  into  the  physical  categories  of  the  system  uf  Paracelsus. 
Thus  three  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  seven  forms,  or  **t/ujiUa'* 
(''*Qualen")j  are  constructed,  which  ascend  from  the  material  forces 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  to  those  of  light  and  warmth^  and  from 
there  on  to  those  of  the  sensible  and  intellectual  functions.  To  this 
portrayal  of  the  eternal  nature  of  things  is  tlien  attached  tlip  history 
of  the  earthly  world,  which  begins  with  the  fall  of  Lucifer  and 
the  process  of  rendering  the  spiritual  essence  perceptibl*'  to  tiie 
senses,  and  ends  with  the  overcoming  of  the  proud  infatnation 
^'*  Vergafflsein")  for  the  creature,  with  the  mystical  devotion  of 
man  to  the  deity,  and  ultimately  with  the  restoration  of  the  spiritual 
nature.  All  this  is  presented  by  Huehme  in  prophetic  disiMturse, 
full  of  deep  conviction,  with  a  uni<ju**  mingling  of  jjrofundity  iuid 
dilettantism.  It  is  the  attempt  of  the  Kckhartian  Mysticism  to 
bcitjme  master  of  the  modern  interests  of  science,  and  the  first  still 
tentatively  uncertain  step  toward  raising  mitural  science  into  an 
idealistic  metaphysics.  But  l)e<\ause  this  is  made  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  deepest  religious  life,  the  intellectualistic  features  of 
the  older  Mysticism  retreat,  with  Boehme,  more  into  the  background. 
Wliile  with  Eckhart,  the  world-process  both  in  its  arising  and  in  its 
passing  was  regarded  as  a  knowing  process,  with  Boehme  it  is  rather 
a  struggling  of  the  will  between  good  and  evil. 

8.  In  all  these  ways  the  result  of  ihv.  separation  of  philosophy 
from  dogmatic  theology  always  was  that  the  knowledge  of  Nature 
that  was  sought  took  on  the  form  of  the  older  metaphysics.  This 
procedure  was  inevitable  so  long  as  the  desire  for  a  knowledge  of 
Nature  could  provide  neither  a  material  of  facts  which  it  had  itself 
acquired,  nor  new  conceptions  to  serve  as  forms  for  the  elaboration 
of  this  material.  As  a  preretjuisite  for  this,  it  was  necessary  to  see 
the  inadequiicy  of  metaphysical  theories,  and  ]>uttiug  them  a&idCf 
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to  turn  to  ftmpiriiUm,  This  service  was  rendered  to  the  genesis  of 
modern  thouf^'ht  by  the  tendencies  of  Nominalism  and  T'erminwwi^ 
in  part,  also,  by  the  rhetorical  and  gmmniatical  op[>ositiou  to  the 
science  of  the  schools,  and  also  by  th«*  revivjd  of  ancient  Scepticitm. 

The  writings  of  Ludovico  Vif>€s  must  be  regarded  as  a  common 
starting-[>oiiit  for  these  various  efforts;  but  they  prove  also  that 
the  inij>ortauce  of  these  endeavours  is  essentially  negative  in  char- 
acter. Iti  place  of  the  obscure  words  and  arbitrary  conceptions  of 
metaphysics,  a  demand  is  made  in  nominalistic  fashion  for  the  im- 
mediate, intuitive  apprehension  of  thing's  themselves  by  experience: 
but  the  remarks  as  to  the  manner  in  wiiicli  this  should  be  scientific 
cally  set  about  are  meagre  and  uncertain ;  be  sjieaks  of  experiment, 
but  without  any  very  deep  insight  into  its  nature.  Quite  so  lies 
the  ease  at  a  later  time  with  Sanchez.  And  if  the  artiticinl  subtle- 
ties of  the  syllogistic  method  were  attacked  with  great  hue  and  cry, 
this  Hue  of  thought  had  ultimately  only  the  Ramistio  fancies  of 
"natural  logic'*  to  put  in  their  ste^uL 

Further,  this  enii>irieism,  just  by  virtue  of  its  origin  from  Termin- 
ism,  could  move  only  with  a  very  uncertain  step  in  the  presence  of 
external  Nature.  It  could  not  deny  the  background  cf  Occam's 
dualism.  Sense-perception  was  held  to  be,  not  a  copy  of  a  thing, 
but  an  inner  state  of  the  subject  corresponding  to  the  presence  of 
the  thing.  These  scruples  could  be  only  strengthened  by  the 
theories  of  ancient  Scepticism,  for  this  added  the  doctrine  of  the 
deceptions  of  the  senses  and  the  consideration  of  the  relativity  and 
change  of  all  perceptions.  Hence  this  empiricism  of  the  Humanists 
now  also  threw  itself  more  upon  inner  perception,  which  was  univei^ 
sally  regarded  as  much  surer  than  outer  perception.  Vives  is  most 
fortunate  where  he  speaks  the  language  of  empirical  psychology; 
men  like  Nizolius,  Montaigne,  and  Sanchez  shared  this  view,  and 
Charrongave  it  practical  significance.  Strenuously  as  all  these  urge 
toward  looking  at  things  themselves,  outer  perception  ultimately 
turns  out  comparatively  empty. 

How  little  certain  of  itself,  and  how  little  fruitful  in  principles 
this  empiricism  was  at  that  time,  is  shown  best  of  all  by  its  two 
main  representatives  in  Italy, —  Telettio  and  Campanella.  Tlie  former, 
one  of  the  most  stirring  and  intlueiitial  opponents  of  Aristotelianism^ 
is  everywhere  famous  even  in  his  own  time  (and  also  with  Bruno 
and  Bacon),  as  he  who  demanded  most  strongly  that  science 
should  build  only  on  the  basis  of  facts  j>erceived  by  the  senses.  He 
founded  in  Naples  an  academy  which  he  called  the  Academia  Co»en- 
tinOt  after  the  name  of  his  home,  and,  in  fact,  contributed  much 
toward  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  for  empirical  natural  science. 
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But  if  we  look  to  see  how  he  treats  Nature  **juxta  propria  principUt,*^ 
we  are  met  by  genuinely  physical  theories  which  from  few  observations 
hastily  leap  over  to  most  general  metaphysical  principles  quite  after 
the  fashion  of  the  ancient  Ionics.  The  dry-warm  and  the  moist-cold 
are  set  forth  as  the  two  opposing  fundamental  forces,  out  of  whose 
conflict  both  the  macrocosmic  and  tlie  microcosmic  life  are  to  be  ex- 
plained. This  same  inner  coutradii'tiou  a])pears  almost  more  promi- 
nent still  in  Campanella,  He  teaches  the  most  pronouncpd  sens- 
nalism.  All  knowledge  is  for  him  a  "feeling"  (neittire)  ;  even 
recollection,  judgment,  and  inference  are  for  him  hut  modified 
forms  of  that  feeling.  But  in  his  case  also,  sensualism  tilts  over 
into  psychologicAl  idealism;  ho  is  far  too  good  a  Nominalist  not  to 
know  that  all  perception  is  but  a  feeling  of  the  states  of  the  percip- 
ient himself.  Thus  he  takes  his  starting-point  in  inner  ex^ierience, 
and  following  the  principle  of  the  analogj*  of  macrocosmns  and 
micxocosmus,  builds  upon  a  simple  aper^^u  (cf.  above)  an  extended 
ontology.  Into  this  he  then  draws  also  the  quite  scholastic  antith- 
esis of  Being  and  Non-being  {ejm  and  non-enji),  which,  following  the 
Neo-Platonic  example,  is  identified  with  that  of  the  perfect  and 
imperfect,  and  between  the  two  he  spreatU  the  variegated  meta- 
physical picture  of  a  world-system  arranged  in  fcU(H!essive  strata. 

So  tenaciously  do  the  long-wonted  habits  of  metaphysical  thought 
cling  everywhere  to  the  beginnings  of  the  new  research. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  PERIOD. 

Damiron,  Eftai  itur  VlJistoire  de  ta  PhUotopkie  an  27^  Sihcle.    Paris,  1846. 
Knno  Fisrher,  /Vumcm  Bacon  utui  nfine  Xachfolger.    2d  ed..  I^eips.  1876. 
Ch.  \\m  R£iiui8ai,  Histoire  de  ta  Pkihuifphia  en  Angleterre  depuis  Bacon  jiuqn!'^ 
Locke,     2  vida.,  Paria,  1876. 


Natural  science  acquired  its  decisive  influence  upon  the  develoyM 
nieiit  of  mudf  ni  philosophy  by  tirst  gaining  its  own  inde[>eudeuue 
with  the  aid  of  a  conscious  use  of  a  scientitic  method,  and  then  from* 
this  position  being  able  to  determine  the  general  movement  of^ 
thought  as  regards  both  form  and  content.  In  so  far  the  develo] 
meut  of  the  method  of  natural  science  from  Kepler  and  Galileo 
down  to  Newton  is  not  indeed  itself  the  evolution  of  modem  philos- 
ophy, but  is  yet  that  series  of  events  in  reference  to  which  this 
evolution  constantly  proceeds.  M 

For  this  reason  the  positive  beginnings  of  modern  philosojjhy  are^ 
in  general  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  new  conceptions  with  new 
content,  as  in  inethodical  reJtecUon,  out  of  which,  with  the  progress 
of  time,  there  resulted  of  course  new  material  and  so  new  points  of 
view  for  the  treatment  of  both  theoretical  and  practical  problems. 
But  at  first  the  points  of  departure  of  modem  thought  were  in  all 
cases  where  permanently  fruitful  conceptions  of  tlie  task  and  thereby 
conditioned  procedure  of  the  new  science  grew  out  of  the  humanistic 
opposition  against  Scholasticism,  and  out  of  the  excited  metaphysics 
fantasies  of  the  transitional  jioriod. 

In  this  consists  from  the  outset  an  essential  difference  betwoei 
modern  and  ancient  philosophy.  The  former  is  as  reflective  in  ita' 
beginning  as  the  latter  was  niuve,  and  this  is  self-explaining,  since 
the  former  must  develop  out  of  those  traditions  which  the  latter 
created.  In  this  way  it  is  characteristic  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  systems  of  modern  philosophy  to  seek  the  path  to  the  real  or 
"material"  problems  by  considering  the  science  of  method  and  tlie 
theory  of  knowledge  ;  and  in  particular  the  seventeenth  centuri/  with,, 
respect  to  its  philosophy  may  be  characterised  as  a  lUrifp  of  methods^ 
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While,  however,  the  movement  of  the  humanistic  period  had 
iu  the  main  taken  place  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  cooler  and  more 
considerate  temper  of  the  two  western  civilised  peoples  now  became 
prominent.  Italy  was  made  dumb  by  the  oounter-reformation,  Ger- 
many was  crippled  by  the  ruinous  war  between  the  confessions. 
Emjlnnd  and  FrQnce,on  thecontfury,  ex|>erienced  in  the  seventeenth 
century  tlie  bloom  of  their  iiitelU'iituiil  civilisation,  and  between 
them  the  yetherlauds  became  a  flourishing  seat  of  art  and  science. 

In  the  development  of  the  method  of  natural  science  the  lines  of 
empiricism  and  of  matheintUicai  ?Atfory  converged :  iu  philosi>phical 
generalisation  the  two  came  forward  in  an  indnpenUent  attitude. 
The  programme  of  the  experience  philosophy  was  laid  down  by  Bacon^ 
but  the  method  which  formed  its  fundamental  thought  was  not  car- 
ried out  hy  him  in  the  fruitful  manner  which  he  had  anticipated. 
Much  more  comprehensive  was  the  form  in  which  De^aries  brought 
together  the  scientific  movement  of  his  time  to  establish  rationalism 
anew,  by  tilling  the  scholastic  system  of  conceptions  with  tlic  rich 
content  of  the  Galilean  research.  From  this  reanlt<**l  far-rearliing 
metaphysical  problems,  which  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  chilled  forth  an  extraordinarily  vigorous  nutvementof  philo- 
sophical thought,  —  a  movement  in  which  the  new  piinriples  entered 
into  manifold  antithetical  combinations  with  the  principles  of  mediie- 
val  philosophy.  Out  of  the  Cartesian  school  rose  Of'rani'tnaiitfjfijOf 
which  Geuliucx  and  MttMtranche  are  the  chief  representatives.  But 
the  complete  issue  of  this  development  was  found  in  the  two  great 
philosophical  systems  brought  forward  by  Spinoza  and  I^ihniz. 

The  influence  which  the  powerful  development  of  theoretical  phil- 
osophy exercised  also  upon  the  treatment  of  practiail  problems  shows 
itself  principally  in  the  field  of  t\i^  philosophy  of  laic  {or  ritjkt).  In 
this  department  Hoj^s^who  was  in  like  measure  a  disciple  of  Bacon 
and  of  Descartes,  and  as  such  marks  an  important  point  in  the  line 
of  development  of  methods  and  metaphysics  above  noted,  takes  the 
decisive  position  as  the  introducer  of  an  ethical  naturalism  which  is 
found  in  altered  form  even  with  his  opponents,  such  as  Herbert  oj 
Cherhury  and  Cumberland.  In  these  antitheses  the  problems  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  are  in  process  of  preparation. 


I     •tnigg 


The  series  of  great  natural  Hcientlsts  who  exercised  an  intmediate  influence 
also  uDon  phQoaophicat  questions  was  opened  by  .luhann  Kepler  (IGtll-lBSO) 
of  Well,  a  town  in  Wtirttouiberg,  who  died  in  Ktgeiwburf;  aftt-r  u  life  spent  in 
AUuj^le  with  need  and  anxiety.  Among  his  works  (ed.  hy  Kriseli,  Frankfurt, 
71,  8  vols.),. the  most  important  an-  MjfBterium  Co»mii<jraphicum,  Harmo- 
Mundi,  Afttronomia  .Vora  nfu  Phyxira  Ctrletttia  Trtiditti  CommeHtafiU  de 
odhriM  Str!f,r-  Martin.  Cf.  Chr,  Si{;wart,  KUin^  Schriften,  (.  182  ff. ;  R.  Kueken, 
I  Philua.  Voiiatsfi.,  1S78.  pp.  SO  ff.  —  Iu  iinuiidiute  attaehmeul  to  hhu  sLujids 
^^AUUeo  Oaliiei  (bom  15(k  at  Pisa,  died   Iti4'J  at  Arcutrlj.     Uis  works  were 
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pablished  in  \h  vols.  (Florence,  1842-60)  witii  a  tiit^praphiCAl  nipploiuvutAn' 
volume  by  Amij*o.  V'oIa.  \\-\A  ronuiin  Uie  Finiro-Maihrmalira  :  auioni;  which 
vfv  m>ti(!e  II  SaggiatoTf.  (1023)  rjicI  ilie  dlalo^^uf  on  tliv  l^i>leniaic  and  tlie 
Copcrnican  fiVHt^^ins  (1032).  <'f.  H.  Martin,  (ialilru^  Im  droits  tlr  In  ttirnte 
rt  In  vu'thoile  dfs  scirnfrn  pU*j»ifiHeti  (I'aris,  IWto)  ;  V.  NaUirp,  (htl,  aU  Fhilo- 
soph.  {Philo*.  Monaisfi.,  IHW,  pp.  UUi  CE.)-  IfiA**:  NewtOD  (HM2-17a7)  vmuen 
into  eoiiMttloratidn  cbk'fly  on  at'couui  of  his  Philvitupftkv  AW«rci/i>  Frinctput 
Mathrmntira  (1087;  2d  ed.  by  Cotes.  1713;  Crennan  by  Wolferx.  IH72.)  and 
hid  Optic*  (1704).  —  nf  hii*  contempcirariefl  we  noiice  the  chemUt,  Uobert  Boyle 
(Ifl20-10l>l;  Cheminta  Scrpttrun:  Orif/o  Fonnnntm  vt  (^uaUOttHut ;  Oe  iprnt 
NaiHra)y  and  Ibe  Netherlander,  Christian  HuyEhena  f  1021»-IOiW[»;  XV  Cofua 
Grat*itati0;  Dt  Luininf). 

Cf.  VV.  Whfwcll,  Hitttory  fpf  Ihr  Indnctit^  .SciVwrrji  (Loud.  1H.'17  ;  neniiou  by 
LittMW,  Irfipfi.  1K3U  ff  )  ;  K.  K.  AfH*ll,  Pif  RptirhtH  drr  UfgchUht''  drr  M^nttrh- 
hfit  (Jena,  1H45j  ;  K.  DUhriiii;,  AVi/mcA/-  iirnrJn'chtf  drr  Pnnripifn  tier 
Mrehanik  (LeipK.  1872);  A.  Lanj;**,  (ifsch.drs  .A/uf^rtfi/wwH*,  2d  >'d.,  Utrlubn, 
IB7H  [Eng.  tr.  HiHftrn  nf  Maurinnam  by  K.  C.  Thomas,  Lond.,  4lh  ed..  1W»2J ; 
K.  Lasswitz,  Getch.  der  Motni^tiJt^  2  vols.  (Hamburg  and  Lvips.  1H90). 

Franris  Bacon,  Banm  of  Vrrulam,  VitKM>mit  t>f  St.  Albans,  was  bom  in 
liVrtl,  Ktudifd  in  Cambridge,  hiid  a  brilliant  career  under  the  reignia  of  KlimbftJi 
and  ,ram(!if  I.,  until,  as  the  res^ult  of  political  opinmiUon,  he  was  proi^etieii 
ai^inftt,  convicted  of  woality,  ami  deposed  troxn  the  position  of  I^mi  Hii:h 
Chancellor.  He  died  1020.  The  latest  editiun  of  his  works  is  that  by  Spedilinjj 
and  Heath  (fxMid.  1857  ff.).  Aside  from  the  E»*au»  (Smiwne9  FUleles)  Uu* 
m.Tin  writinjf>*  are  De.  D/t/nUaf^  H  Atnjtnfntitt  ScirtUinrum  (162.1;  ori^nally 
published  under  the  title.  The  Ttro  B<HikJi  of  Francin  Baam  on  the  Pr^ifit^enrt 
nnd  AdvauCPtufntof  Learnhvj,  Diet ne  and  fininfirtt  1005)  and  \ovum  Ortjanon 
Sriftifinnim  (1020;  orit;inaily  under  the  tide,  CiiifUaCa  ft  Vis^,  1012).'  Cf- 
Ch.  de  H6inuKiit,  B(\rnn^  Sn  r(>,  son  trmps^  art  phih*noythir  ft  sun  influence 
junqu'a  nv*  jours  ( I'rtriK,  1K54)  ;  II.  HeiWHler,  Fr.  H.  nnd  aeiar  genchichliicK^ 
Sutlunn  (Hreslau,  1881))  ;  [Baron,  by  J.  Xiebol,  in  Blackwood's  fieiies,  Kdin. 
1888:  Kd.  of  the  Xowm  Orgnnuin  by  Fowler.  t>xfunl,  1878]. 

Uenft  Descartes  (^Carte«ius),  born  lAftO,  in  Touraine,  and  edueatrd  in  Ihe 
.I'suit  school  U.I  I. a  FlMie,  was  ori^nally  destined  for  a  soldier  and  took  port  in 
the  eampai^tui  of  IOlS-1021  in  the  service  of  various  leaHt-n*,  but  then  belook 
himself  for  Ilia  first  time  to  I*aris,  and  later,  wiibdnw  for  many  years,  at  differ- 
ent places  in  the  NfthrrUnds,  into  i\  SfMeiitific  solitude,  which  he  kept  in  the 
mtst  dili;:i'nt  and  careful  nmmier.  Aft^-r  controversies  in  w^hirh  his  d.TCtrino 
had  liecntuu  involvKd  At  the  univtrsitifa  in  that  country  had  rnmlered  this  pliu'e 
of  residence  dLsa^rwablc,  he  acceplt'd,  in  Hj4i»,  an  invitation  of  Cjuceu  Christine 
of  Sweden  to  Stockholm,  where  he  died  the  fi>llowinp  year.  HLs  works  have 
been  collected  in  Latin  in  the  AmMerdani  editions  (lorjl),  ftc.),  and  in  Krrnch 
by  V.  Cousin  (11  voU.,  I'ari-*,  1824  ff.)  :  the  importAut  writings  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Ocnnan  by  Kuuo  Kirtclier  i  Mannheim,  18^,1)  [Enp.  tr.  of  the  Mrtktul^ 
,\ffdi'tist ii nijt  iiiui  Sfli-ftiints  from  thf  Prinriplrn  by  J.  Veitch,  Kdin.  and  I^nnd., 
1st  ed.,  I8.jl»-5.i.  10th  ed.. 'l8ya;  of  the  Mpdiintiona  bv  Lowndes.  Lond.  1878, 
also  in  Jour.  Sprr.  Phil ,  Vol.  IV.,  1870,  by  W.  K.  Walki-r;  and  nf  the  BuhM/i^r 
tkf  Dli-rrtUm  of  thr  Mind,  with  fw-lertinns  from  the  Mrd.*»,  Tht  World,  Ttui 
PuAnioHH  of  the  Snui,  etc.,  by  H.  A.  I*.  Tt.rrey,  N.Y.  181)2].  The  Uiuiii  wori 
nr"  f.r  Monde  nu  Traits  df  la  Lnmirr*'  (posthumously  printed,  lOM)  ;  Fwiay 
10  17,  amoni;  them  thn  OinroHrK  df  l>t  Methode  at)A  the  Dioptri^m:  Mfditation^B 
d''  Pnuvi  Pfuioxtiphin.  1041,  Huppliinenli-d  by  the  objections  of  various  tavants 
and  Descartes*  repUe.'* ;  Prlncipitt  Phihttophitt,  1044;  PuMionJt  de  vAme,  }ijMi. 
Vf.  F.  BouUlier,  Uistoire  de  la  Pkiiosophle  CarUMtnnt  (Parfa,1864) ;  X.  Scbmid- 


'  It  is  well  known  that  verj*  recently  much  noia*  ha.8  been  mailf  over  thai 
discovery  that  Lorfl  Hacon  wrou'  ,shakHpere*H  works  also,  in  bis  leisure  houra.' 
To  fuse  two  f(reat  literary  phenomena  into  one  may  have  something  allurine  in 
it,  but  in  any  coite  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  person.  Fur  it  would  be 
much  more  probable  that  t^haksperu  had  incidentally  composed  the  Bae^iniaa 
philosophy.  [The  Germans  aeem  to  take  this  "noiise"  much  more  8eriou«l] 
tlian  Shakapere's  countrymen.  — 'lYJ 
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sohwarwnhorK,  J?.  D.  untl  seine  Jieform  der  PhihtaophU  (Nordlln^jen,  1800)  ; 
(».  VJlopnu  in  Zfiiuchr.  /.  Phihuf.,  187B,  pp.  a(K»  fl.  ;  1*.  Nalorp.  D.'a  Erkenntniaa- 
thrtirif.  (Marburg,  IHU'I).  [/>*•»!•« »tc*  by  J.  P,  Matiail)-  in  I31iu:kwLH)d*ti  seritsH, 
Kdiii.  anil  Phila..  IHHl  ;  W.  W'allar^f,  An.  Deararirs  in  Enc.  Brit,;  H.  Sidgwick 
ill  Mind^  Vol.  VII. ;  Hhcxles  in  Jour.  Spec.  Phil.,  XVII. 

Between  these  two  IoiuUts  of  imxlern  philosophy  st&iids  Hioniaa  Hobbes. 
born  1588,  eduent^d  at  Oxford,  who  was  early  drawn  over  to  Fraiioe  by  hia 
atudies,  and  freqoenily  afterwards  returned  ihillier,  wa«  perHonally  acquainted 
with  Bai^on.  (ia^h-endi,  Canipanflla,  and  the  Curtetiian  circle,  nnd  dird  WuM. 
Complete  edition  of  hij*  workK,  EnglLih  and  I*jitin  by  Molesworth,  Lord.  1S31*  ff. 
HLs  finrt  treatisf*.  E/fm>'Ht3  of  totr,  yulurol  and  I'uHtical  (I*13!>),  was  pub- 
lished by  his  friends  in  I'toii,  iu  two  parttj,  liumnn  Xaturf  and  he  Curjtore 
I'uliticfi.  lie  publiaht*d  prrM<nwly  EhmeiUa  PhUf^HopHuv  df  Civ,  l(M2and  1047, 
and  further  fj'riathnn  or  'iltf  Maiier,  Fnnn.  and  Authoriti/of  (lovfrnment,  1B6I. 
A  cuuiprelien&ivt>  HtAlement  i»  ^iven  in  lUv.  Klevienta  PhiltMiuphi(e,  1.,  De  CtfT- 
pore,  II..  De  Jl'tmine,  KHIW  (bi>th  previously  in  Kni^lmh  in  \tliib  and  1068.  CL 
F.  ToimieH  in  V'ierteljohrsrhr.  f.  w.  Phifog.,  I87r>  ff.  [Ifohhea,  by  (}.  C.  Robcrt- 
Bon  in  Blaclcwood's  series,  Kdin.  and  Tbil.  IHHtS,  aUo  Art.  Hvhbes,  iu  Enc. 
Bra,  by  &auie  author.]     F.  T^innies.     liubhts  ^Stuttgart,  ItiUO). 

(>f  tlie  Cartesian  School  (cf.  Itouillier,  op.  rt/.)  ^^'  ^  ^  noted  the  Janseri' 
i8t8  of  Port-Uoyal,  fron»  wht>He  circles  cam©  llie  Lotjique  on  Varl  dr petuter  (\ti(i2), 
ed.  by  Anton  Arnauld  (1(112-1004).  and  Pierre  Nicole  (l*!2f>-lr,l>6)  ;  also  tlie 
Myrttics,  Blni.He Pascal  (  H(23-tt[*il* ;  Pe tuners itur  la  Jietiifinn  ;  cf.  the  niono^^pha 
by  J.  <i.  Dn-yd.TtT,  l-ei|w.  1^70  and  187.^),  and  i'k-ne  Poiret  (1040-1711*;  I>e 
Kruditione  Triplici,  SnUda  Supfrtirtftrt'it  ^<  Fiiha. 

'I'he  developuHiii  to  Occasionallam  pnaeedK  ^o'Hdnally  in  Louis  de  la  Forge 
(  Traite de  VEnjtrit  Jitinmin.  !•  tW(  ,  Clauberg(  102-^-ltMio  ,  De  Conjujutione  Coxptt- 
rin  et  Anhntr  in  I/nmhte).  CoTdetaoy  {f.e  Dturerneinertt  du  Corp«  et  de  rAinf^ 
V¥\t\),  hut  finds  its  complete  development  indeiK^ndently  of  these  thinkers  in 
j\rnuld  OtfnUucx  (lOlio-KMU);  a  univernity  teacher  iu  Loewen  and  Leyden}. 
Ilia  main  wi.rks  ftrt^  the  Ethics  (lOttfi;  2d  ed.  with  notes,  1676);  Logic,  Iflfia, 
and  Methfdna,  1663.  New  ed.  of  hi8  works  by  .1.  P.  N.  Land  (3  vols.,  The 
lla^e.  lblU-3).  Cf.  E.  l*fleiderer,  A.  U.  ai.^  Hnuptrfrtrttrr  dfr  ov.  MfidphijHxk 
und  Eihik  (Tfihinjien.  1882) ;  V.  van  der  U»gbeu,  G.  Etude  but  aa  Tie,  aa 
Philaiurjdiif  fit  Hfn  Ourr'iijfif  (Ltitlich,  1886). 

Fn>ni  llie  Oratorlum  foumlcd  by  Cardinal  Bcnille,  a  friend  of  T)e8cartea,  tt> 

which  Oibieuf  al.s<»  belon;;ed  {De  Lihtrtatf  Dei  et  Crmturtr.,  Paris.  1030),  wmt 

forth  Nicnlp  Malebrancbe  (HUJ8-1716).     Ilis  main  work,  />*»  la  Herherehe  de  la 

Vfiritfi,  appeared  107i>,  the   Etitretienn  »ur  la  M etnphysique  et  tntr  la  Religion  in 

lOhH.     fnll.  works  by  J.  Simnn  (Paris,  1871). 

Hanu'h  (n>>nedirt  de)  Spinoza,  born  !n  Ut32  at  Anistenlam  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Portujnieso  .lews,  and  later  exiwlled  from  this  cnnimunity  on  account 
nf  hiAnpiiiinn.s,  lived  in  noble  simplicity  and  solitude  at  varii>ua  places  in  Hol- 
land, and  died  at  I'lie  Ilafnie  1677.  He  had  published  an  exposition  of  tht 
(?art«ftian  phibwoptiy  with  an  independent  metaphysical  appendix  (ItMJS)  and 
ll.e  Traciatus  Th^(dogirt>-ji*ditinis  (anonymously  in  1070).  After  Ida  death 
apjienred  In  his  Opi-ra  Pofthumn  (1677),  hij*  main  work,  Ethi*n  ^ture  (ieumHrien 
I)emiin»tratn,  the  fractatus  f'olifiruM,  and  the  fni^nent  Dr  InirUrrtiu  Emenda- 
tions. His  correspondL'iice  and  his  recently  discovered  youthlul  wnrk,  Trartntun 
(hr»^i*)  df  Df"  et  ISuviine  ejuiufUf  Friin'tftt*',  also  armc  into  considiratiim. 
On  the  latter  cf.  Thr.  Si^wan  (Ttibingen,  1870).  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  ttiat  by  Van  VIoten  and  Land  (*2  vols,,  Ainsierdam,  1882  f.).  t'f.  T.  Camerer, 
Die  Leh're  Sp'»  (SUitt^rt,  1877).  [Spinosn,  by  J.  Cainl.  Kdin.  188H;  Spinoza 
by  Manineau,  Lond,  1883;  al.so  In  Typen  of  Ethical  Thntrtj,  Oxfoni,  1886;  F. 
I'olhvk,  Spinoza,  Ili»  Life  and  I'liil.,  Lond.  18811;  Setli,  Art.  SpijUfza,  in  Ene. 
lirit  ;  ArU.  In  Jotir.  Sprr.  Phil ,  V<da.  U  and  Irf.  by  Morris  and  ])t;wey  ;  Kng. 
tr.  of  prin.  works  by  KIwes.  Bf>bn  Lib.,  1884,  of  the  Ethics  by  White,  Lond.  1883, 
and  of  Selection*  by  Fullerton,  N.Y.  I81»2.] 

*  >f  philosophical  writers  in  Oermany  who  attached  themselves  to  the  train  of 
the  inovenieni  among  the  two  civilised  ^K-opUs  of  the  West  are  tt»  be  mentioned 
JOftcbiui  Jung  (I587-I6u7  ;  Logica  Uamhurgie.nais,  1638);  cf.  O.  K.  Uuhrauer, 
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J.  J.  and  atin  ZeitaUer  (Stattf;.  and  TUh.  1850');  thp  .T(>na  malhematiciui, 
Erhanl  WofL'cl,  the  teacher  of  Lieibniz  nnd  I*uffi'ndorf ;  Waliher  von  Tschlm* 
bauBoa  (1061-1708;  MediHnn  Mrntix  wiv*'  ArtU  tnveitifudi  J*rotcry(a  (frnrrnlia^ 
AmHtirdam,  H187),  and  Samuel  Puffmidorf  (l«W2-lrt'.^4;  u?ider  the  psiMidonyni 
SeverinuH  a  Munzanibano.  iJe  Statu  liei  puhUrtv  (iermnnic^r,  IWT,  G^'miaii  by 
11.  Hresslau,  UerlJii.  1870;  IM  Jure  Xatura  et  Ofntiutn,  Umdoii,  1072) 

L«ibaix  belonfnt  in  this  period*  not  only  In  point  of  time,  bin  also  as  rcgartU 
the  nriv'ilialion  and  the  m«»tivea  of  hia  metaphysics,  while  with  other  iiit(rn>)il« 
of  his  incredibly  many-8ided  nature,  he  ranRcs  (»n  into  tlie  age  nf  the  KnIighU'n' 
ment ;  cf.  on  this,  I'art  V.  Here,  tlierefon-,  we  have-  to  cuusiiler  principally  hta 
methiKlolof^cal  and  metaphyhicai  writings:  i><'  Pnnripto  fmUvidui.  IftiVl ;  lie 
Artr  Cumhinatoria,  ItiOfl ;  Xoca  Mefhodus  pro  Mazitnin  e(  Minimis,  1<>84  ;  Dt 
Scientia  Univemali  seu  Calrulo  Philoaophico^  ltJ84  (cf.  A.  Trendelenburg,  Ilint. 
Beitrage  xur  PhUoa.^  III.  I  ff.);  T}e  JVimffl  Phi/oiiO/iAiVr  Kmendatumf,  IHW ; 
Syttpme  .Vouceau  de  la  N*Uur^,  1096,  with  the  three  fxlitifcifsttntnU  connected 
with  it,  KMW ;  aUo  the  Monadologie^  I7H,  the  Principes  de  fa  Xatvrc  et  de  /« 
Oracf,  1714,  and  a  great  part  of  his  extended  corrtf>pondence.  Aniong  the 
editions  of  his  phitnsophical  writings  the  excellent  edition  by  J.  K.  Krdmann 
(^Berlin.  I840j  has  now  boen  surpasijed  by  that  of  C.  J.  CkTitanll  (7  vols..  Ikr- 
hn,  1H7.'>-01).  —  On  the  syalpm  n»  a  whule  cf.  L.  Feuerbacli,  iMrHeVumj,  £nt^ 
trirklung  und  Kritik  rf^r  Ijriltniziafhfn  PhUiHi.  (Ansbach.  1KJ7),  A.  Nouriswon, 
la  Phiioit.  de  L.  (Paris,  l8iW);  K.  Wendt,  Uie  Enttnclluug  dtr  L.*9rhrn  Mo* 
nadentfhrt  bin  1695  (»i»rlin,  188Bj.  [K.  Dillmann,  Kinf  Hi^ur  Dant.  der 
L.^twhen  Monadfuhhr'-.  Lclpa.  18i>l.     See  also  the  lit.  on  p.  -444.] 

(Ml  the  htfilnri(.'ul  and  HVHU^matie  relation  of  the  synttrau  to  one  anotber:  II. 
C.  W.  Sipwart,  f'rhfr  den  ZiL^ammenhang  dra  SpiumismfiM  mit  drr  rrirtfju 
Philof.  (TOb.  181U)  and  Die  fj*^ihniz'»rhf  f^hrf  ron  der  praftabiliitfn  Unrmonif 
in  ihr^m  ZufamiwnhaHfj  mit  fri'therm  PhHn»nph^%nen  (ib.  I82:i)  ;  C.  Sclisiar* 
Bchmldt,  Oesfarte*  und  Spinozn  (Bonn,  1850)  ;  A.  Koucher  de  Careil.  I^ihniz^ 
Driteartes  et  Spinoza  (I'ari,-*.  18tJ3)  ;  K.  I'tleidertr,  L.  und  Geutiuex  (Tflb.  IS8*)- 
K.  /filer,  SiU.'Iirr  d.  Berlinfr  Aknd,  1884,  pp.  078  ff. ;  K.  Tonnir-x,  Leibniz  und 
IftMtPg  in  Philof.  Monatfth  ;  1887,  pp.  '^'u  ff.  ;  L.  Stein.  Leibniz  und  Spinnzig 
(Iterlln,  18iK>).  [E.  CaiM,  Art  Oart'-tnonimn,  in  Knc.  Prit..  reprinted  in  Vul.  3 
of  hia  Eiuayay  f-ond.  and  N.Y.  1892;  Sais^wt's  Moder%i  Pantheisnn] 

To  the  fnunrlors  of  the  philosophy  of  law  (of.  C.  v.  Kaltenhom,  /*?>  Vnrlanfer'\ 
de»  Hugo  Grotiu^^  I^ipe.  1848 ;  and  K.  v.  Mohl,  (renrh.  und  Litteratur  der 
Stant.twingenitrhaft^n,  Krlangen.  1865-58)  belong  S'irolo  MacchlaveUl  (1401**-; 
1527  ;  ft  Principe,  Di.tcorsi  guUn  prima  deeade  di  Tito  Lieio  ;  [  Works,  tr.  by  C 
K.  Detmuld,  Hoston.  l8-^».]  Ttaomaa  More  (1480-1505 ;  /V  Optimu  lUi  publirm 
Statu  sire  dr  Xova  /n^M/a  Wo/)iVi,  iTiUli;  Jt-an  Bodin  (UmO- 151*7);  Sir  Lirrfifdm 
la  Hepuhliifur,  1577;  an  extnioL  from  iIim  Urptnplomrres  Inu*  iK-^-n  tivt-n  by 
(Juhraner,  Herlin,  1841)  ;  Alberinis  Oentilla  (1551-l(ill  ;  De  Jure  P^lti,  158H)  ; 
Joliannt's  Althu»  (1557-10:18;  Poii/ie.a,  *;ninin|ien,  l(ilO,  cf.  O.  Gierke,  rntrrs, 
z.  deuUch.  Staatit'  ti.  liechtJigesch.,  Brealau,  1880);  Hugo  de  Oroot  (1589-1045; 
De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacts,  1(U5;  cf.  H.  Luden,  //.  fV.,  Berlin.  IStO). 

Of  ihc  Protestaute  who  treat  of  the  philfMopliy  of  law  may  be  named.  Ijt- 
8ide«  Mflanrthon,  J.  nidendnrf  {Elrmentan*  Intruduclio,  15.11>).  Nic.  Hemming 
(De  Legf  Xaturcc,  \b»i2),  Ben  Winkler  {Principia  Jurin^  1015)  ;  of  the  Catho- 
lica  besides  Suarez,  Kob.  Bellarmia  ['154:i-iri'.;l  ;  Dr  P>>tf»(otr  Puntijitim  in 
Temporalibus)  and  Mariana  (1537-10*J4  ;   Pe  lirgr  et  Ueuix  litstitutioHf). 

Natural  religion  and  natural  monilH  in  the  sfvenieenth  century  fnnnd  in 
England  their  main  supportera  in  Herbert  of  Cherbury  ( 1581-1048  ;  Tractatu. 
de  Veritaie^  I*1*J4  ;  De  Religions  (fentilium  Errorumquf  a/iud  r^ji  Caustit,  lOO^t ; 
on  him  Ph.  de  l<6nm«at.  Pari*.  I87H).  and  Richard  Cumberland  (De  Legil. 
XatufiC  Distjtiiitirio  Philonophica,  r>tnd.  1072).  Amoni;  the  riHtnnifits  or  IVeo 
Platoniata  tif  Kn<!land  at  the  same  time  are  prominent  Ralph  Cudw^orth  ilt'07- 
1088;  The  InTellertunl  System  of  the  Unitrerse,  Lnnd.  lt;78,  lAtin,  Jena,  17a.S) 
and  Henry  More  (UtU-l<t87  ;  Knrheiridion  Metaphtmcum.  Hia  correspondence 
with  Deacartea  is  printed  in  the  latter'«  worka.  Vol.  X  ,  Cousin's  ed.).  [PhiL 
of  Cudworth^  by  C.  E.  Lowrey,  with  bibliog.,  N.Y.  1884  ;  Tulloch's  Bationai 
TkeoL  and  Christian  Phtl.  in  Kng.  in  \7th  Cent.}  Tlieopliilua  Gale  and  faia 
son,  Thomas  Gale,  may  be  added  to  the  authors  abore. 
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§  30.   The  Problem  of  Method. 

All  beginnings  of  modern  philosophy  have  in  comraon  an  impul- 
sive opposition  against  "  Scholasticism,"  and  at  the  same  time  a 
natve  lack  of  understanding  for  the  common  attitude  of  dej^'tnlence 
upon  some  one  of  its  traditions,  which  they  nevertheless  all  occupy. 
This  fundamental  oppositional  character  brings  with  it  tlie  conse- 
quence, that  in  all  cases  whert^  it  is  not  merely  wants  of  the  feelings, 
or  fanciful  views  that  are  set  over  against  the  old  doctrines,  reflec- 
tion on  new  methods  of  knowledge  stands  in  the  foreground.  Out  of 
the  insight  into  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  "syllogism,"  which  could 
merely  set  forth  in  proof  or  refutation  that  which  was  already 
known,  or  apply  the  same  to  a  particular  case^  arises  the  demand 
for  an  am  inveniendij  a  method  of  inveMigation,  a  sure  way  to  the 
diacovery  of  the  new. 

1.  If  now  nothing  was  to  be  accomplished  with  the  help  of 
rhetoric,  the  nearest  expedient  was  to  attack  the  matter  by  the 
reverse  method,  proceeding  from  the  particulur,  from  the  facts. 
This  had  been  commended  by  Vives  and  Sanchez,  and  practised  by 
Telesio  and  Campanella.  Put  they  had  neither  gained  full  confi- 
dence in  experience  nor  known  afterwards  how  t*)  make  iiny  right 
beginning  ^vith  their  facts.  In  both  lines  Ba4-on  believed  that  he 
could  point  out  new  paths  for  science,  and  in  this  spirit  he  set  up 
his  "^ew  Organon  "  as  over  against  the  Aristotelian. 

Every-day  perception  —  he  confesses,  admitting  the  well-known 
sceptical  arguments  —  offers,  indeed,  no  sure  Kosia  for  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  Nature;  in  order  to  become  an  ex))erienee  that  can  be  used 
by  science  it  mustVirst  be  purified  from  all  the  erroneous  additions 
■which  have  grown  together  with  it  in  our  involuntary  way  of  regard- 
ing things.  These  perversions  or  falsifications  of  pure  experience 
Bacon  calls  idol8,  and  presents  his  doctrine  of  these  fallacious  images 
in  analogy  with  the  doctrine  of  the  fallacious  conclusions  in  the  old 
dialectic*  There  are  first  the  "idols  of  tl»e  tril)e  "  {(dola  trihua), 
the  illusions  that  are  given  in  connection  with  human  nature  in 
general,  following  which  we  are  always  suspecting  an  order  and  an 
end  in  things,  making  ourselves  the  measure  of  the  outer  worhl, 
blindly  retaining  a  mode  of  thought  which  has  once  been  excited  by 
impressions,  and  the  like;  theu  the  ** idols  of  the  cave"  {tdoia 
specun),  by  reason  of  which  every  individual  by  his  natural  disposi- 
tion, and  his  situation  in  life,  finds  himself  shut  into  his   cave;* 


>  yov.  Org.  I.  30  ff. 

*  llacon'a  «trou|L;ly  rhetorical  lauffuage,  rich  in  Imagery,  aims  by  this  Ifcnn 
(d  Dt  Augm.  V.  cb.  4;  to  recall  Plato's  well-known  parable  of  the  Cave  {Rep- 
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then  the  "idols  of  the  iuark»^t'*  {idola  fori),  the  errors  which  are 
everywhere  brtjught  :ibout  by  intercourse  among  luou,  especially  by 
language,  and  by  adherence  to  the  word  whitdi  we  substitute  for  the 
idea;  tiiially,  the  "idols  of  the  tlieatre  "  (iiiola,  thenfri),  the  illusory 
phantoms  of  theories  which  we  credulously  receive  from  huuuin 
history  and  repeat  without  Kubjectiug  them  to  any  judgment  of  our 
own.  In  this  nonnectiou  15aeon  finds  ojiijortunity  t*)  direet  a  most 
violent  polemic  against  the  word-wisdom  of  Scholasticism,  against 
the  rule  of  authority,  against  the  anthropomorphism  of  earlier 
philosophy,  and  to  demand  a  personal  examination  of  things  them- 
selves, an  unprejudiced  reception  of  reality.  Nevertheless  he  does 
not  get  beyond  this  demand ;  for  the  statements  as  to  how  the 
mora  erperientia  is  to  be  gained  ami  separated  from  the  envelupin 
husks  of  the  idols  are  extremely  meagre,  and  while  Hacon  t«*aeheg: 
that  one  must  not  limit  himself  to  accidental  perceptions,  but  mus 
set  about  his  observation  methoilicully,  and  supplement  it  hy 
experimptit^  which  he  thinks  out  and  makes  for  himself,  this  also  is 
but  a  general  designation  of  the  t.usk,  and  a  theoretical  insight  into 
the  essential  nature  of  experiment  is  still  wanting. 

Quite  similar  is  the  case  with  the  method  of  Induction^  whicli 
Bacon  proclaimed  as  the  only  correct  mode  of  elaborating  fac 
With  its  aid  we  are  to  proceed  to  general  cognitions  (axioms), 
order  that  we  may  ultimately  fmin  these  explain  other  phenomena.' 
In  this  activity  the  human  mind,  among  whose  constitutional  errors 
is  over-hasty  generalisation,  is  to  be  restrained  as  much  as  possible ; 
it  is  to  ascend  quite  gradually  the  sc4i]e  of  the  more  general,  up  to 
the  most  general.  Healthy  and  valuable  as  these  prescriptions  are, 
we  are  the  more  surprised  to  find  that  with  ISaycon  tlieir  more  de- 
tailed carrying  out  is  completed  in  conceptions  and  modes  of  vieiT 
which  are  entirely  scholastic' 

All  knowledge  of  Nature  has  for  its  end  to  understand  the  causes 
of  things.  Causes,  however,  are — according  to  the  old  Aristotelian 
scheme  —  formal,  material,  efficient,  or  final.  Of  these  only  the 
** formal **  causes  come  into  consideration;  for  all  that  takes  place 
has  its  grounds  in  tht»  "  Forrun,''  in  the  "  natures  "  of  things.  Hence 
when  Bacon's  Induction  searches  for  the  "Form"  of  phenomena, 
e.g.  for  the  Form  of  heat.  Form  is  here  understood  quite  in  th 
sense  of  Scotism  as  the  abiding  essence  or  nature  of  plienomeli 
The  Form  of  that  which  is  given  in  perception  is  composed  out  o 


I 


614),  which  h  the  more  unfortunate  as,  in  the  Platonic  pAaaagit,  ft  \n  prec\fift\y 
the  Rpneml  fimiled  nature  of  knowledfl;e  by  th«  B<^nsw*  Uial  ta  (leftlt  witli. 

'  .V»p.  Orii.  1.  82. 
J   *■'  Cf.  the  circumstantial  expuuition  In  the  ""<'o?i.i  Hm"*-  rt-^ 
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simpler  "Forms**  and  their  "differences,**  and  these  it  is  important 
to  discover.  To  this  end  as  many  cases  as  possible  in  which  the 
phenomenon  in  (juostion  appears,  are  brought  to<;*>ther  into  a  tabula 
prce4entioe,  and  iu  like  manner,  those  in  whirh  the  phennmenon  is 
lacking  are  brought  together  into  a  tabula  absentm;  to  these  is 
added,  in  the  third  pla<'e,  a  tithufa  tjradnumy  in  whieh  tlie  varying 
intensity  with  which  the  phenomenun  api>ear3  is  compared  with  the 
varying  intensity  of  other  plienomena.  The  problem  is  then  to  be 
solved  by  a  progressive  process  of  exclusion  {exclttm'o).  The  Form 
of  heat,  for  example,  is  to  be  that  which  is  evt-rywhcre  present 
where  heat  is  found,  which  is  nowhere  where  heat  is  lacking,  and 
which  is  present  in  greater  degree  wliere  there  is  more  heat,  and 
in  lesser  degree  where  there  is  less  heat.*  What  H:icon  presents 
accordingly  as  Induction  is  certainly  no  simjile  enumeration,  but 
an  involved  process  of  abstraction,  whitrli  rests  upon  the  meta- 
physical asHunijttions  of  the  SL-holastic  Formalism*  (of.  §  27,  3);  the 
presage  of  the  new  is  still  quite  embedded  in  tlio  old  habits  of 
thought 

2.  It  is  accordingly  comprehensible  that  Uacon  was  not  the  man 
to  bring  to  the  study  of  Nature  itself  methodical  or  material 
furtherance:  but  tliis  derogates  nothing  from  his  pliih>8ophical 
importance,' which  consists  just  in  this,  that  he  demanded  the  gen- 
eral ay)plication  of  a  principle,  to  which  he  yet  was  unable  to  give 
any  useful  or  fruitful  form  in  the  case  of  the  most  immediate 
object  for  its  use:  namely,  the  knowledge  of  the  cori>oreal  world. 
He  had  understood  that  the  new  science  must  turu  from  the  t'ndless 
discussion  of  conceptions  ba(^k  to  things  themselves,  that  it  can 
build  only  upon  direct  perception,  and  that  it  must  rise  from  this 
only  c-autiously  and  gradually  to  the  more  abstract,' and  he  had 
understood  no  less  clearly  that  in  the  case  of  this  Induction,  the 
point  at  issue  was  nothing  other  than  the  discovery  of  the  simple 


'  In  which  case  it  lurns  out  tlini  the  Komi  of  ln^ai  is  iiiolion,  and,  indued,  a 
mntinu  which  in  expansive,  and  thus  dividt'd  by  inhibition  and  coninjunicated 
to  the  smaller  parts  of  the  body  [motus  expanaivust  cohibUus  et  nit«H»  per  partes 
minores]. 

«  Cf.  Chr.  Sii^wflrt,  LoffU;  II.  §  U:(.  3. 

•  CI.  f'hr.  Sigwarl  in  ihc  PrruMit.  Jnhrb.^  ia»W,  03  ff. 

<  Thf^  pffhtf/tuji'  a  I  cim«tM|m'nce«  of  ih»^  Ruronian  doctrine  as  contrasted  with 

Iluntani^in.  with  whioh,  in  ^pn^nil,  the  ni"»vein**nt  of  natural  BctHm^e  came  in 

*-,.tifl,  r  M,  (his  rtK[ifi't,  wiredrawn  prindiMilly  by  Amtw  Comeniwt  (1592-1071), 

I  'irn  Mtiijnn  presents  the  conre*?  of  in-struction  as  a  graded  ascent  from 

r   .  ■  t«'  and  (H.*rceptive  to  ilie  more  abstract ;  hia  Orhia  Picttta  aims  to  give 

(uT  lUt^  nchon)  H  percf^ptional  bastK  fur  liiHtni<-lion  alxmt  Uilugs  ;  his  Janua  Lin- 

im   Hetfrrnta^   Hnaliy,   niniR   to   have   the  learning  of  forei^    languages 

•B  to  be  tauKbt  uidy  as  It  is  requtnitti  hh  a  means  for  acquiring 

•  Ulings.    The  pedagogical  views  of  Hattich  are  similar  (1671- 
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elements  of  reality,  from  the  "nature"  of  which,  in  their  regular^! 
relation  and  connection,  the  whole  compass  of  what  we  perceive  i4^| 
to  he  explained.    Induction,  he  thought,  will  find  the  Forms  by  which 
Nature  must  be  interpreted.     But  while  in  his  cosmology  he  did  not 
get  far  beyoud  an  adherence  to  the  traditional  atomism,  and  eveu 
shut  himself  up  against  the  great  achievement  of  the  Co|»emican 
theory,  he  demanded  that  h'xs  €m[)irkal  principle  should   be  applied 
also  to  knowledge  of  man.     Not  only  the  bodily  existence  in  itv| 
normal   and  abnormal    vital  processes,  but  also  the  movement  oJ 
ideas  and  of  activities  of  the  will,  esj)ecially  also  the  RO<:ial   and 
political  system,  —  all  these  should  be  examined  as  to  their  mov- 
ing forces   ("Forms")  by  the  method  of  natural  science,  and  ex-^J 
jilained  without  prejudice.   The  anihrojKtlttgical  and  ttocirU  naturali^m^M 
which  Bat-on  announces  in  the  encyclopaedic  remarks  of  his  work 
De  Atujmentia  Scientiartim^  contains  examples  of  programmes'  for 
many  branches  of  knowledge,  and  proceeds  everywhere  from  the 
fundamental  purpose  to  understand  man  and  all  the  activities  of, 
his  life  as  a  proiluct  of  the  same  simple  elements  of  reality  whieh.] 
also  lie  at  the  basis  of  external  Nature. 

Still  anrtther  element  conies  to  light  in  this  anthropological  inter-! 
est.  To  Utidtrstand  man  is  not,  for  Bacon,  an  end  in  itself,  auyj 
more  than  tt  is  sueh  to  understand  Nature.  His  entire  thought  i«j 
rather  subf ml  iiiuted  to  a  practical  end,  and  this  he  c^nceivea  in  the 

)gnindest  form.  All  liumau  knowledge  has  ultimately  for  its  sole 
task  to  procure  for  man  dominion  over  the  world  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  world.  KnotvMge  is  pouyer^  and  is  the  only  lasting  power.^^ 
While  therefore  miigic  witli  fantastic  arts  sought  to  make  itsel^H 
master  of  the  working  forces  of  Nature,  this  blind  endeavour  became 
tclaritied  with  Bacon  to  the  insiglit  that  man  cjin  owe  his  mastery 
jover  things  only  to  a  sober  investigation  of  their  true  essence.  For 
him,  therefore,  tlie  interpretatio  nntume  is  only  the  means  ol 
subjecting  nalure  to  the  human  mind,  and  his  great  work  for  thi 
"Renovation  of  the  Sciences" —  Im^tauraiio  Magna^  "  Temporis 
t%t9  3/cmmM«" — bears  also  the  title  De  R^gno  Hominis, 

Tu  this,  Bacon  expressed  what  was  moving  tlie  heart  of  tbousam 
at  his  time,  under  the  impress  of  great  events.     With  that  serii 
of  discoveries  beyond  the  seas,  where  through  mistikes,  adventures^J 
and  crimes,  man  had  at  last  for  the  first  time  taken  eomplete  po( 
session  of  his  planet,  with  inventions  such  as  those  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  of    gunpttwder,   and   of   the   art  of   printing,'  a    might/] 


1  U  we  could  thert-fore  rrpinl  ;i.s  accoinjiHwhed  all  tlint  Bacon  set*  before  him 
in  prospect,  we  might  linvl  witli  liiin  tin-  entire  naliiral  srit^ncf  nf  to-day. 

i>  Cf.  0.  Peschel,  Gendi.  de9  Xeitalters  der  Entdeckungen,  :£d  ed.,  Leips.  lB7ft. 
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change  had  been  introiiuced  within  a  short  time  into  the  greater  as 
well  as  the  lesser  life  of  man.  A  new  epoch  of  civilisation  seemed 
to  be  opened,  and  an  exotic  excitement  seized  upon  men's  fancy. 
Unheard-of  things  should  succeed;  nothing  was  to  be  impossible 
any  longer.  The  telescope  disclosed  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  powers  of  the  earth  begun  to  obey  the  investigator. 
Science  would  he  the  guide  of  the  human  mind  in  its  victorious 
journey  through  Nature.  By  her  inventions,  human  life  should  be 
completely  transformetL  Wliut  hopes  in  this  resjtect  set  free  the 
fancy  for  its  flights  we  see  from  Hacnn'a  Ut*>pian  fragment  of  the 
Nova  AtlantUf  and  also  from  Campanella's  Civi'tas  Solis.  The 
English  Chancellor,  however,  held  that  the  task  of  the  knuuledge 
of  Nature  was  ultimatc^ly  to  make  of  invention,  which  had  hitiierto 
been  for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  chance,  a  consciously  exercised 
art.  To  be  sure,  he  gave  life  to  this  thought  only  in  the  fantastic 
picture  of  Solomon's  house,  in  Ins  Utopia;  he  guarded  himself  from 
seriously  carrying  it  out ;  hut  this  meaning  which  lie  attributed  to 
the  ars  inveniendi  made  him  an  opponent  of  purely  theoretical  and 
'*  contemplative '' knowledge ;  just  from  this  point  of  view  did  he 
comlKit  Aristotle  and  the  unfnutfulness  of  monastic  science.  In 
bis  hand  philosophy  was  in  danger  of  falling  from  the  rule  of  a 
religious  end  under  that  of  technical  interests. 

But  the  issue  proved  again  that  the  golden  fruits  of  knowledge  \ 
ripen  only  where  they  are  not  sought.  In  his  haste  for  utility 
Bacon  missed  his  goal,  and  the  intellectual  creations  which  have 
enabled  natural  science  to  Income  the  basis  of  our  external  civilisa- 
tiou  procet'ded  from  the  superior  thiukerSj  who,  with  pure  disinter- 
ested thought,  and  without  any  eagerness  to  improve  the  world, 
desired  to  understand  the  order  of  Nature  whiuh  they  admired. 

3.  His  U*ndency  toward  the  practical  end  of  invention  blinded 
Bacon  to  the  theoretical  value  of  muthematiat.  This  value  had  at 
first  come  to  consciousness  in  the  fantastic  forms  which  praised  the 
number-harmony  of  the  universe  in  Neo-lMatcmic  exuberance  (of. 
I  29,  6),  imitating  the  Pythagorean  niethotls.  The  great  investiga- 
tors of  Nature  set  out  from  a  like  admiration  for  tlie  beauty  and 
order  of  the  universe;  but  tlie  new  in  their  teachings  consists  in  [ 
just  this,  that  they  no  longer  seek  this  mathematical  significance  of  ' 
the  cosmical  order  iu  symbolic  number-specidations,  but  aim  to 
anderstand  and  prove  it  from  facts.  Modern  investigation  of  Nature 
was  bom  us  emptricxd  Pt/fkagoreanism.  This  problem  had  been  seen 
already  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci '  —  to  have  been  the  first  to  solve  it 

.  1  Cf.  with  tegtad  to  him  aa  a  philosopher,  K.  Franll,  8iU^-Bcr.  dtr  Jfiin- 
tktmm'Akad.,  1886,  1  ff. 
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is  the  glory  of  Kepler.     The  psychological  motive  of  his  research.^ 
r'was  the  philosophical  conviction  of  the  mathematical  order  of  the 
universe,  and  he  verified  liia  conviction  by  discovering  the  laws  oj 
planetary  motion  by  means  of  a  grand  induction. 

In  tliis  procedure  it  became  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  tlie  trui 
tiLsk  of  induction    in  luitnral  science  consists  in  finding  out  that] 
mathematicol  relation  which  remains  the  same  in  the  entire  serii 
of  tlie  phenomena  determintfd  by  measurement,  and,  on  the  othei 
liand,  tliat  the  object,  in   connection   with  which  this  task  can  be 
performed   by   research,   is   none   other   tlian    motion.     The   divine 
arithmetic  and  geometry  which  Kepler  sought  in  the  universe  was 
found  in  the  latrs  of  occHrrtnve  and  chamje  {Geschehen^).     Proceed- 
in*;  fr(»m  tliis  principle,  with  ii  more  distinct  methodical  conscioua-J 
ness.  Galileo  created  7nechanics  as  the  mathematical  tfrnoty  of  71)0^1071.1 
It  is  extremely  instructive  to  compan;  the  thouj^ihts  which  the  lattei 
presents  in  the  Saggintore  with  Bacon's  interpn^tation  of  Nature. 
Both  aim  to  analyse  intu  their  elements  the  phenomena  given  in  pei 
ception,  in  order  to  explain   phenomena  from  the  combination  of  j 
these  elements.     But  where  Bacou^s  Induction  seeks  the  ^^  Forms, ''J 
Galileo's  method  of  resolttiion  (analysis)  searches  out  the  simplej 
processes  of  motion  capable  of   mathematical  determiiuttion ;  and' 
while  interpretation  with  the  former  consists  in  pointing  out  how 
the  natures  co-operate  to  form  an  empirical   structure,  the  latter, 
shows  in  his  method  of  comj/oitition  (synthesis)  that  the  mathematt* 
ual  theory   under   the    presup{>osition   of   the  simple   elements  ol 
motion  leads  to  the  saniR  results  which  experience  exhibits.'     Fron 
this  standjwint  experiment  also  acq\iire8  quite  another  significance 
it  is  not  merely  a  shrewd  question  put  to  Nature,  but  is  the  intelli- 
gent and  intentional  interference  by  which  simple  forms  of  occur- 
rence are  isolated  in  order  to  subject  them  to  measurement     Thus, 
all  that  Bacon  had  merely  presaged  receives  with  Galileo  a  definite 
signihcance  visable  fur  the  investigation  of  Nature,  by  means  of  the 
mathematical  principle  and  its  application  to  motion ;  and  in  acooi 
ance  with  these  principles  of  mechanics  Newton  was  able  by  hi*] 
hypothesis  of  gravitation  to  give  the  mathematical  theory  for  th< 
explanation  of  Kepler's  laws. 

With  this,  the  victory  of  the  principle  of  Bemocritus  and  PlatO|l 
that  the  sole  object  which  true  knowledge  of  Nature  can  de;d  with; 
is  what  is  capable  of  quantitative  determination,  was  sealed  in 
completely  new  form;  but  this  time  the  princijde  was  applied  not 
to  till?  Being,  but  to  the  Becoming  or  change  in  Nature.     Scientific 

^This  methodkt&l  aUndpoint  Uobbea  makns  entlrv^ly  hla  own  (of.  Dfi  Corp.J^t 

ch.  6),  aad  indeed  in  expressly  ratlonalisUc  antitbesU  tu  tkie  empiricism  of  Bucoii-  ^^ 


w 

I 
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insight  rejiches  as  far  as  the  mathematical  theory  of  motion  extends. 
Exactly  this  standpoint  of  the  Galilean  physics  is  taken  in  theoreti- 
cal philosophy  hyJJoftbes^  Geometry  is  the  only  cgrtflin  diniripiinr; 
all  knowledge  of  Nature  is  rooted  in  it.  We  can  know  only  such 
objects  as  we  can  construct,  so  that  we  derive  all  further  c<mBe- 
queuces  from  this  our  own  operation.  Hence  knowledge  of  all 
things,  in  so  far  as  it  is  accessible  for  us,  consists  iu  tracing  back 
what  is  i>croeived  to  motion  of  bodies  in  space.  Science  has  to 
reason  from  phenomena  to  causes,  and  from  these  latter  in  turn  to 
their  effects ;  but  phenomena  are,  in  their  essence,  motions ;  causes 
are  the  simple  elements  of  motion,  and  effects  are  again  motions. 
Thus  arises  the  apparently  materialistic  proposition:  philosophy  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  bcxlies  I  Thi.s  is  the  extreme  r-tdisc- 
quence  of  the  separation  of  philosophy  from  theology,  which  began 
with  the  English  Franciscans. 

The  essential  result  for  philosophy  in  these  methodical  begin- 
nings of  natur.il  research  is,  therefore,  twofold :  empiricism  wjis 
corrected  by  mathematicjs,  and  the  shapeless  Pythagorean  ism  of  the 
Immanistic  tradition  was  made  by  empiricism  detinit<'  mathemati- 
cal theory.     These  lines  meet  and  are  bound  togetlier  in  Galileo. 

4.  Ig^athematical  theory,  accordingly,  was  found  that  nMiojutl 
factor  which  Giordano  Bruno  hud  demanded  in  his  treatment  of  the 
C<»[>ernican  doctrine  for  a  critif^l  clabonilion  of  sense  peTCeption.* 
Rational  science  is  mathematics.  Procee<ling  from  this  conviction, 
Dencnrtes  undertook  his  refonn  of  philosophy.  Educated  in  the 
Scholasticism  of  the  Jesuits,  he  had  attained  the  personal  convic- 
tion '  that  satisfaction  f(jr  an  earnest  cniving  for  truth  was  to  be  found 
neither  in  metaphysical  theories  nor  in  the  learned  polymatliy  of 
the  empirical  disciplines,  but  in  mathematics  alone;  and  by  follow- 
ing the  pattern  of  mathematics.  —  himself,  as  is  well  known,  a  cre- 
ative mathematician, —  he  thought  to  transform  all  the  rest  of  human 
knowledge  :  his  philosophy  aims  t-o  be  a  universal  mathematics.  In 
the  generalisation  of  the  Galilean  principle  requisite  for  this  pur- 
pose, some  of  the  factors  whicli  made  the  principle  fruitful  for  the 
special  tasks  of  natural  research  fell  away,  so  that  Descartes*  teach- 
ing is  not  usually  counted  as  an  advance  in  the  hist<jry  of  physics; 
but  the  ]K)wer  of  his  influence  upon  the  philosophical  development, 
in  whirh  he  was  the  ruling  mind  for  the  seventeenth  century  and 
beyonA  was  all  the  greater. 

To  those  methodical  thoughts  which  are  common  to  Bacon  and 


*  Cf.  the  beinnnine  of  J)p  Cnrpore. 

»  G.  Hnmo.  DflC  Inf.  Univ.  «  Mond.  1  In.  (L.  307  f). 

*  Cf.  the  fine  exposttiou  in  the  Discoura  de  ta  MHhods, 
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[Gal|leOt_De*ottrtoo  nddwi  a  postuiata  o^  ^fee-  gr^wtwst  importance ;  he 
demanded  that  the  method  of  inductiou  or  resolution  should  lead  to      I 
a  Mingle  principle  nf  highest  and  absolute  certainty^  from  which  after- 
wards, by  the  method  of  composition,  the  whole  compass  of  experi- 
ence must  find  its  explanation.     This  demand  was  entirely  ori^nal, 
and  had  its  root  in  the  felt  need  for  a  systematic,  connected  wliole 
of  all  human  knowledge;  it  rested  ultimately  ui>on  his  surfeit  of 
the  traditional  reception  of  historically  collected  knowledge,  and 
upon  his  longing  for  a  new  philosophical  creation  from  one  mould. 
Descartes  will,  then,   by  an   inductive  enumeration  and  a  criticil      : 
sifting  of  all  ideas,  press  forward  to  a  single,  certain  point,  in  ordecM 
from  this  point  to  deduce  all  further  truths.    The  first  task  of  phil- 
osophy is  anrt/yf/c,  the  second  synthetic. 

The  classical  carrying  out  of   this   thought  is  presented  in  the 
Meditatimis.     The  pliilosopher  jx^rtrays  his  struggle  after  truth  i&^ 
a  dmmatic  dialogiu^  with  himself.     Prm^eeding  from  the  principled 
"  dti  omnibus  dubitanduni,"  the  whole  circuit  of  ideas  is  reviewed 
on  all  sides,  ami  in  the  process  we  meet  the  whole  apparatus  oi^ 
sceptical  arguments.    We  experience  the  change  of  opinions  and  th^H 
deceptions  of  the  senses  too  often,  says  Descartes,  to  permit  of  our 
trusting  them.     In  the  face  of  the  variety  of  impressions  which  the 
same  object  makes  under  different  circumstances,  it  is  not  possible 
to  decide  which  of  these  impressions,  and,  indeed,  whether  Auy  oi 
of  them,  contains  the  true  essence  of  the  thing;  and  the  livelines 
and  Bareness  with  which  we  can  dream  in  our  actual  experiem 
must  excite  in  us  the  scruple,  which  can  never  be  completely  s( 
aside,  as  to  whether  we  are  not  perhaps  dreaming  even  when 
believe  that  we  are  awake  and  perceiving.     Meanwhile,  at  the  basi 
of  all  the  combinations  which  the  imagination  can  produce  lie  ih4 
simple  elementary  acts  of  consciousness,  and  in  connection  with] 
these  we  meet  with  truths  of  which  we  are  undeniably  obliged 
say  that  we  cannot   help    rei;ognising  them,  as,  for  example,  thfl] 
simple  propositions  of   arithmetic  2x2  =  4,  and  the  like.      Bi 
how  if  now  we  were  so  constituted  that  frtjm  our  very  nature 
must  necessarily  err?  how  if  some  demon  had  created  us,  wh< 
pleasure  it  was  to  give  us  a  Reason  that  would  ncitessarily  deceii 
while  it  supposed  itself  to  be  teaching  the  truth  ?     Against  snoh 
delusion  we  should  be  defenceless,  and  this  thought  must  make 
mistrustful  even  with  reference  to  the  most  evident  utterances  of 
reason. 

After  fundamental  doubt  has  been  thus  pressed  even  to  the  fai 
thest  extreme,  it  proves  that  the  doubt  breaks  off  its  own  point 
that  it  itself  presents  a  fact  of  completely  unassailable  certainty 
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in  order  to  doubt,  in  order  to  dream,  in  order  to  be  deceived,  I  muat 
be.  Doubt  itself  proves  that  I,  as  a  thinking  connctous  being  (red 
cogitanti),  exist.  The  proposition  coyUo  sum  is  true  as  often  as  I 
think  or  pronounce  it.  And,  indeed,  the  certainty  of  Being  is  con- 
tained in  none  of  my  activities  except  that  of  consciousness.  That 
I  go  to  walk  1  can  imagine  in  my  dream : '  that  I  am  conscious  can- 
not be  merely  my  iniiigination,  for  imagination  is  itself  a  kind  ol 
consciousness.*  The  ceHainty  of  the  Beittfj  or  exiatence  of  connciouH- 
nes»  is  the  one  fuudameutal  truth  which  Descartes  finds  by  the 
analytic  method.  < 

Bescue  from  doubt  consists  therefore  in  the  Augttstinian  argument 
of  the  Reality  of  the  conscimtH  nature  or  essence  (cf.  §  22,  1).  Hut 
its  application  with  Di^seartea^  is  not  the  same  as  with  Augustine 
himself  and  with  the  great  number  of  those  on  whom  his  doctrine 
was  influential  just  in  the  transition  period.  For  Augustine,  the 
self-certainty  of  the  soul  was  valued  as  the  surest  of  all  experiences, 
as  the  fundamental  fact  of  inner  perception  by  means  of  whii^h  the 
latter  obtains  for  the  theory  of  knowledge  a  preponderance  over 
outer  perception.  Thus — not  to  recall  again  Cbarron^s  moralising 
interpretation  —  Campanella  partirularly  had  employed  the  Angus- 
tinian  principle  when,  nut  unlike  tlie  great  Church  Father,  he  gave 
to  the  elements  of  this  experience  of  self  the  meaning  of  metaphysi- 
cal prime  elements  (ef.  §  29,  3).  In  a  completely  analogous  manner 
—  not  to  speak  of  Locke  *  —  TschimhauseUf  in  a  supposed  adherence 
to  Descartes,  had  later  regarded  self-knowledge  as  the  experientia  evi- 
d«i/iJMima,*  which  is  therefore  to  serve  as  the  a  pmteriori  beginning  of 
philosophy  (cf.  below.  No.  7),  so  that  from  it  all  further  knowledge 
can  be  constructed  a  priori ;  for  in  self-knowledge  is  contained  tiie 
threefold  truth,  that  we  are  effected  by  some  things  well  ami  by 
others  ill,  that  we  understand  some  and  not  others,  and  that  in  the 
process  of  ideation  we  occupy  a  passive  attitude  with  reference  to 


ins 


I  neAcarteH*  reply  to  GflSMndPs  objection  (V.  2*) ;  cf.  Prina.  Phil.  I.  0. 

*  The  ordinary  tranxlatioa  of  coyitare,  coyitntin  by  "think"  {Denken)  la 
,_  hie  to  occasion  mUundersUnding,  since  Drnkyn  in  Orman  [and  the  same  la 
trut"  of  think,  in  KngliHh,  at  least  in  philosophical  tvrniinulo^]  si^ifies  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  thenn-tical  consciousne-vt.  Descartea  hiiiuelf  elucidates  the  mean- 
ing o(  coffiiarn  (Mt>d,  III.  ;  Ptinc.  Phil.  I,  ft),  by  enumeration:  he  understands 
by  it  to  doulit,  aflirm,  deny,  undentland,  will,  abhor,  ima^n'^^*  ^^^^  ^  nensation, 
etc.  For  that  which  Is  common  lo  all  thcst?  functions  we  have  In  German 
scarcely  any  word  but  "  Hcwusstwin  "  [ronsciousness].  Tlie  same  is  also  true 
with  regard  to  Spiuuza'a  use  of  the  term  ;  cf.  his  Princ.  Phil.  Cart.  I.,  I'rop.  IV.. 
Schoh,  and  iJao  AVA.  II.,  Ax.  HI.,  and  elsewhere. 

'  Who  besides,  at  tlie  outset,  seems  not  to  have  known  the  historical  origin  of 
this  anriimpQt.     Cf.  Ohj.  IV.,  and  Resp. 

*  C£.  below,  §$  ai  f. 

*  Tschirnhausen.  Jifid.  Ment.  (lOOG),  pp.  290-94. 
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the  outer  world, — three  points  of  attachment  for  the  thre«  rational 
8oieDce8|  ethics,  logic,  and  physics. 

6.  With  DetKarteHj  on  the  contrary,  the  proposition  c/>g\to  sum 
has  not  so  much  the  meaning  of  an  experience,  as  rather  that  of  tb« 
first  fundamental  rational  truth.  Nor  is  its  evidence  that  of  an  infer- 
ence/ but  that  of  immediate  intuitirf  reHolntt/.  The  analytic  nielliod 
seeks  here,  as  with  Galileo,  the  stmpie,  seif-ihtelliyibh  eiements,  out 
of  which  all  else  is  to  be  explained;  but  while  the  physicist  disooven 
the  perceptional  element;iry  form  of  motion,  which  is  to  make  com- 
prehensible all  that  takes  place  in  the  corporeal  world,  the  meta- 
physician is  hunting  for  the  elementary  truths  of  consciousness.  In 
this  consists  tlie  rationalism  ol  Descartes. 

This  rationalism  expresses  itself  in  the  fact  that  the  superiority 
of  self-consciousness  is  found  in  its  coipplete  clearness  aud  distinct- 
ness,  aud  in  the  fact  that  I>escartes  propounded  as  his  ]jrini!iple  for 
the  synthetic  method  the  maxim,  Everything  must  be  true  tchich  is  as 
dear  and  distinct  a.t  selfronsciousness,  i.e.  wliich  jtresents  itself  before 
the  mind's  vision  as  surely  and  underivably  as  the  mind's  own  exi8^ 
ence.  "  Clear"  is  defined  by  Descartes* as  that  which  is  intuitively 
present  and  manifest  to  the  mind,  "distinct  "  as  that  which  i«  en- 
tirely clear  in  itself  and  precisely  determined.  And  those  mental 
presentations  —  or  ideas,*  as  he  calls  them  after  the  manner  of  later 
Scholasti{'ism — which  are  in  this  sense  clear  and  distinct,  whose 
evidence  is  not  to  be  deduced  from  any  others,  but  is  gniunded 
solely  in  themselves,  he  calls  innate  ideas.*  With  this  expressio 
he  indeed  incidentally  connects  also  tlie  psycho-genetic  thought  tlial' 
these  ideas  are  itni)rinted  upon  the  human  soul  by  Gotl,  but  for  tli« 
most  part  he  desires  to  give  only  the  epistemological  siguiticanoe  of 
immediate,  rational  evidence. 

These  two  meanings  are  peculiarly  mingled  in  Descartes'  proofi 
for  the  existence  of  Ood,  which  form  an  integrant  constituent  of  hii 
theory  of  knowledge,  in  so  far  as  this  "idea"  is  the  first  for  whioli,] 
in  the  synthetic  procedure  of  his  method^a  clearness  and  distinc. 
iicss  or  intuitive  evidence  of  the  ''natural  lights"  equal  to  that  of 
self-consciousness,  is  claimed.  The  new  (so-called  Cartesian)  proof 
which  he  introduces  in  this  connection,'  has  a  multitude  of  scholastii 


>  Resp.  aff  Ohi  Tl  «  Princ.  FhU.  I.  46. 

*  [(icnniin  tdfc     I  fnllow  the  ordinary  English  usagt?  In  spelling  Uie  wonl  m 
used  by  Oescnrti'S  withr'Ut  a  rupUal.] 

*  Cf.  E.  Grimm.  W.'/t  Lfhrr  ran  dm  aiujrborenm  Mttn  (Jena,  1873),  find 
V.  NaU-trp,   D.*8  Erk^nnlnissthforie  iMnrburu.  IH82).     Tliat  innntur  is  bet 
trari.**li\l<'<i  by  rinfiehorrn  limn  by  lln*  iinuni  an^ehoren  has  been  remarked  by 
K-  Muckcn,  fTeschichte  uml  Kritik  der  Orundbegriffe  dcr  OtgentBart,  p.  70, 

'  Mtd  III. 
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sumptions.  He  argues  that  the  individual  self-consciousin^'ss 
knows  itself  to  be  finite,  and  tlierefore  imi)erfert  (acconling  to  the 
old  ideuliiicatiou  uf  determinationd  expressing  value  with  ontological 
gnitlations),  and  that  this  kiiuwledge  can  be  derived  only  from  the 
conception  of  an  absolutely  perfect  being  (ens perfectissimum) .  This 
latter  conception  which  we  find  within  us  nuist  have  a  cause  which,  * 
nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  found  within  our  own  selves,  nor  in  any 
other  finite  things.  For  the  principle  of  causality  requires  that  at 
least  as  much  Reality  be  contained  in  the  cause  as  there  is  in  the 
effect.  This  —  in  the  scholastic  sense  —  realistic  principle  is  now 
applied,  in  analogy  to  Anselm's  argument,  to  the  relation  of  the 
idea  in  the  mind  (enae  in  intdlectu  or  esae  objective)  to  the  Real 
(esse  in  re  or  estte  formaiiter)^  in  order  to  give  the  inft'ience  that  we 
should  not  have  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  bein^^  if  the  idea  had  not 
been  produred  iii  us  by  such  a  Ixdng  himself.  This  anthrupologico- 
metaphysieal  proof  has  then  with  Dencartes  the  significance  that 
by  it  that  former  sceptical  hypothetical  phantom  of  a  deceiving 
demon  is  again  destroyed.  For  since  tlie  perfection  of  God  involves  ♦ 
his  veracity,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  so  have  created  us 
that  we  shoxdd  necessarily  err,  conjidence  in  the  lumen  nafurolej  that 
is,  in  the  immediate  evidence  of  nitional  knowledge,  is  reittored,  and 
thus  definitively  grounded.  Thus  modern  rationalism  is  introduced 
by  Descartes  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Scholasticism.  For  this 
proof  gives  the  charter  for  ackuowle<lging  with  complete  certainty' 
as  true  all  propositions  which  manifest  themselves  in  clear  and  dis- 
tinct light  before  the  reason.  Here  belong,  firstly,  all  truths  of 
mathematics,  but  here  belongs  also  the  ontological  proof  for  the 
istence  of  God.  For  with  the  same  necessity  of  thought  —  thus 
scartes  takes  up  Anselni's  argument'  —  with  which  the  geometri- 
cal profK)sitions  with  regard  to  a  triangle  follow  from  the  definition 
of  the  triangle,  it  follows  from  the  mere  definition  of  the  most  Real 
being  that  the  attribute  of  existence  belontjs  to  him.  The  jxissibility 
of  thinking  God  suffices  to  prove  his  existence. 

In  this  way  it  follows  from  the  criterion  of  clearness  and  distinct- 
85,  tluit  of  finite  things  idso,  and  esi>ecially  of  bodies,  so  much  can 
be  known  as  is  clearly  and  distinctly  perceived.  But  this  is  for 
l>es<';irtes  the  mathematical  element,  and  is  limited  tu  tin*  fptantittitive 
deletiniiKUiong,  while  all  the  sensuous-qualiUxtivi' elements  in  porcep- 
n  are  regarded  by  the  philosopher  as  unclear  and  confused.  On  this 
ount  metaphysics  and  the  theory  of  knowledge  terminate  for  him. 
,  iu  a  mathematical  physics.     He  designates*  tlie  sensuous  appn- 
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hension  of  the  qualitative,  ''  iiaagination  '*  (imaginaiio).     The  appm- 
hension  of  that  which  caii  b<3  luatheiuatically  constructed  he  terms,  on 
th*^  otlier  l»aii(l,  "intellectual "  knowledge  (inteUectw)^  and  strongly  as 
he  knows  how  to  prize  the  help  which  experienee  gives  in  tlie  former^      i 
a  really  scieutilio  insight  re-sis,  in  his  opinion,  only  upon  the  latter.  H 

The  distinction  between  distinct  and  coufused  presentations  , 
(which  goes  baek  to  Duns  Scotus  and  farther)  serves  Destiartes 
also  to  solve  the  probi*'m  of  error,  which  results  for  him  out  of  bia> 
principle  of  the  veracUos  dei^  because  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
aoe  how,  in  accoriiance  with  that  princij>le,  j)erfect  deity  could  fio 
arrange  human  n;it»ire  as  to  allow  it  to  err  at  all.  Here  Descartes 
helps  himself*  by  a  peculiarly  limited  do(-{f^ne  of  freedom^  which 
might  be  consistent  with  either  Thomistic  determinism  or  Scotiai 
indetenninism.  It  is  assumed,  that  is,  that  only  clear  and  distia 
presentations  exercise  so  cogent  and  compelling  a  power  upon  the' 
mind  that  it  cannot  avoid  recognising  them,  while  with  reference  to 
the  unclear  and  confused  presentations  it  retains  the  boundless  and^ 
groundless  activity  of  the  libenun  arbilrium  indifferent  toe  (its  farthest-fl 
reaching  power,  which  in  the  Scotist  fashion  is  set  in  analogy  with 
the  freedom  of  God).  Thus  error  arises  when  affirmation  and  nega- 
tion follow  arbitrarily  (without  rational  ground)  in  the  case  of 
unclear  and  indistinct  material  for  judgment.'  The  demand  wliicb 
follows  from  this  of  withholding  judgment  in  all  cases  where  a  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  distinct  insight  is  not  i^rcsent  recalls  too  distinctly 
the  ancient  iyroxij  ("suspense'*)  to  permit  us  to  overlook  the  relap 
tionship  of  this  theorj'  of  error,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Sceptics 
and  Stoics  as  to  the  trvyKaTaBttri^  (cf.  pp.  167,  20S)  .*  In  fact,  Deseart*^8 
recognised  ijistinctly  the  will-factor  in  iuilgnient^  (agreeing  Here, 
too,  with  the  epistemology  of  Augustine  and  Duns  Scotus),  and 
Spinoza  followed  him  in  this,  so  far  as  to  designate  affirmation  or 
denial  as  a  necessary  characteristic  of  every  idea,  nnd  thus  to  teach 
that  man  cannot  think  without  at  the  same  time  willing.*      ^ 

6.  Descartes'  mathematical  reform  of  philosophy  had  a  peculiar 
fate.  Its  metaphysical  results  began  a  rich  and  fruitful  develop- 
ment; its  tendency  as  regards  method,  however,  soou  beoame  sub- 

1  Hfed.  IV. 

«  Error  appear*  accordingly  as  an  act  of  free  will  parallel  to  the  act  of  sin, 
and  thus  as  guilt;  it  is  the  guilt  or  fault  of  self-dftception.  This  thcyoj^t  wu 
carried  out  particularly  by  Malebranche  (EntrH.  III.  f.). 

•  This  relationship  extend*  ron«istentiy  t«  Descartes*  ethics  also.  From  the 
clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  reason  foUow.s  neoranaHly  right  willing  and  act- 
hu; ;  from  the  obscurt>  mid  confused  impuUe»  of  the  sensibility  rvsult  practicallj 
sill  and  theoretically  error,  by  abufM*  of  frcrtiom.  The  ethical  ideal  ia  the 
tSucrntic-StiMc  ideal  nf  the  rule  of  reason  over  the  sennibiliiy. 
f     *JSth.  U.,  i»rop.  49.1 
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jected  to  a  misunderatanding  wliich  exactly  reversed  its  meaning. 
Tlie  philosopher  himself  desired  to  see  the  analytical  method  em- 
ployed in  a  great  proportion  of  instances,  even  ia  the  case  of  par- 
tieular  problems,  ami  thought  of  the  synthetic  nietliod  as  a  progress 
in  discovery  from  one  intuitive  trutli  to  another.  His  disciples, 
however,  confounded  the  creatively  free  intellectual  activity,  which 
Descartes  had  in  mind,  with  tliut  rigiilly  demonstrative  system  of 
exposition  which  they  found  in  Eurlid's  tt*xt-book  of  geometry.  The 
monistic  tendency  of  the  Cartesian  methodology,  the  fact  that  it  set 
up  a  highest  principle  from  wliicli  all  other  certainty  should  follow, 
favoured  this  exchange,  and  out  of  the  new  method  of  investigation 
there  came  into  being  again  an  ant  tJemonntrandi.  The  ideal  of 
philosophy  appeared  to  Ih;  the  t;wk  of  developing  from  its  funda- 
mental principle  all  its  knowledge  as  a  system  of  as  rigidly  logical 
consistency  as  that  with  which  Euclid's  text-book  deduces  geome- 
try with  all  its  propositions  from  axioms  and  definitions.  . X 

A  request  of  this  sort  had  been  answered  by  Descartes  with  a 
tentative  sketch,  though  with  cxprpsa  reference  to  the  doubttulnesa 
of  this  transfer;^  but  tlie  allurement  to  find  the  significance  of 
miMthemadcs  for  philosophical  method  in  the  circumstance,  that  it  is 
the  ideal  of  demonstrative  science,  seems  only  to  have  been  strength- 
ened thereby.  At  least,  it  was  in  this  direction  that  the  iutiuence 
of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  proved  strongest  for  the  following 
period.  In  all  the  change  of  epistemologic^l  investigations  until 
far  into  the  eighteenth  century  this  conception  of  mathematics  was 
a  firmly  established  axiom  for  all  parties.  Indeed,  it  V>ecame  even 
a  lever  for  scepticism  and  mysticism,  under  the  direct  iJillueuce  of 
Descartes,  in  the  case  of  men  like  Pascal.  Since  no  otlier  human 
science,  so  the  latter  argued,  neither  metaphysics  nor  the  emijirical 
disciplines,  Ciin  attain  mathematical  evidence;  man  must  be  modest 
in  his  efforts  after  rational  knowledge,  and  must  the  more  follow 
the  imp^ilse  of  his  heart  toward  presageful  faith,  and  the  feeling  of 
tact  which  belongs  to  a  noble  conduct  of  life.  The  Mystic  Poiret 
(influenced  by  Boehme),  also,  and  the  orthodox  sceptic  Hnet^ 
turned  away  from  Cartesianism  because  it  could  not  pause  in  its 
programme  of  universal  mathematics. 

Positive  beginnings  toward  a  transformation  of  the  Cartesian 
method  into  the  Euclidean  line  of  'proof  3xg  found  in  the  Port-Royal 


k: 


»  ffrtp.  m]  Oh).  11. 

*  Piffre  Diuiii'l  Hurt  (lrt:M)-1721).  the  learned  Bishop  of  AvrancheB,  wrote 
CentntTtt  Phiii'fophifr  Cartf^nna  (lft80),  and  Traits  de  la  Faifite$$€  d«  Vh^sprit 
Humnin  (M'iii).  IIU  Aumbio^rmphy  (ITIb)  ia  uUo  instructive  on  the  point 
mentioDed  above.     Of.  on  tiim  Ch.  Bartholin&AS  (i'aris,  18o0). 
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logic  and  in  the  logical  treatises  of  Geulincx ;  but  in  the  system  of < 
Spinoza  this  metho<iical  schematism  stands  before  us  complete  auil; 
perfect  as  from  one  mould     He  first  gave  an  exposition  of  the  d 
tesian  philosopliy  " more  geo^metrieOt^  by  developing  the  content 
the  system  step  by  step  iu  pro^tositions,  after  first  setting  up  defini-* 
tions  and  axioms.     Ea^h  of  these  propositions  was  proved  from  th< 
definitions,  axioms,  and  preceding  propositions  ;    while  corollariet- 
and  scholia  giving  freer  elucidations  were  added  to  certain  of  the 
propositions.     Into  tliis  same  rigid,  unwieldy  form  Spino7JL  pressi 
his  own  philosuphy  also  in  the  Ethic^j  and  believed  tliat  it  wjis  thu 
as  surely  demonstrated  as  the  Euclidean  system  of  geometry.     Tin 
presupposed  not  only  the  flawless  correctness  of  the  demoDstnitiv( 
process,  but  also   an  unambiguous   evidence   and   an    unassailable 
validity  of  the  definitions  and  axioms.     A  look  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Ethics  (and  not  only  of   the   first,  but   also  of  the  following 
books)  suffices  to  convince  one  of  the  fiaivift^  with  which  Spinoza 
brings   forward   tlie   complicated   and   condensed  constructions  of 
scholastic  thought  as  self-evident  conceptions  and  principles,  and 
thereby  anticipates  implicitly  bis  whole  metaphysical  system. 

This  geometrical  method  has,  however,  in  Spinoza's  thought  — and* 
in  this  consists  its  psycho-genetic  justification  —  at  the  same 
its  material  as  well  as  form:il  significance.     The  fundamental 
ligious    conviction    that    all   things    necessarily  proceed   from   tlu 
nnitary  essence  of  God  aeenied  to  him  to  require  a  method  of  phih 
Bophical  knowledge,  which  in  the  same  manner  should  derive  froi 
the  idea  of  GcmI  the  ideas  of  all  things.     In  the  true  philosophy  thi 
order  of  ideas  ought  to  be  the  same  as  the  real  orrler  of  things.'    But 
from  this  it  follows  of  itself  that  the  real  process  of  the  procedure] 
of  things  forth  from  (Jod  must  be  thought  after  the  analog^'  of  th< 
logical  procedure  of  the  consequent  from  its  ground  or  reason,  an* 
thus  the  character  of  the  method  which  Spinoza  fixed  uj»on  for  the 
problem  of  philosophy  involved  in  advance  the  metaphysical  cluir-^ 
acter  of  its  solution ;  of.  %  31.  fl 

7.  Little  as  men  dared,  in  the  immediately  following  period,  to 
make  the  content  of  the  Spinozistic  philosophy  their  own,  its  method- 
ical form  exercised,  nevertheless,  an  impressive  influence;  and  the 
more  the  geometrical  method  became  settled  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  schools,  the  more  the  syllogistic  procedure  enten^d  again  with  it^ 
since  all  knowledge  was  to  be  deduced  from  the  highest  truths  b 


1  The  view  that  true  knowledge  aa  genetic  definition  must  repc&t  the  proocat 
by  whicli  its  object  ari.tpH  wai*  carried  i>ut  ^.npecially  by  Tschimhauxfu.  who  did 
not  Bhrink  from  tlic  pamdox  that  a  complete'  definition  of  laughttr  muai  be  able 
to  produce  laughter  itself  I     (.Ve-d.  Meat.,  07  f. ) 
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regular  inferences.  Especially  did  the.  raathematioally  schooled 
Cartesians  in  Germany  take  up  the  geometrical  method  along  this 
Hue:  this  was  done  by  Jmuj  and  Weigel,  and  the  academic  impulse 
to  the  preparation  of  text-lRioks  found  in  this  method  a  form  with 
which  it  could  have  the  utmost  sympathy.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Christian  Wolff  (cf.  Part  V.)  pursued  this  line  iu  the  most 
comprehensive  manner  with  his  Latin  text-booka,  and  for  the  sys- 
tematisation  of  a  firmly  established  and  clearly  thought  out  material 
there  could  be  in  fact  no  better  form.  This  was  shown  when  J'uffen- 
dw// undertook  to  deduce  the  entire  system  of  Natural  Kigiit  by  the 
geometrical  mothodjaa  a  logical  necessity  from  the  single  principle 
of  the  need  of  society. 

When  this  view  was  in  process  of  coming  into  existence  Leibniz 
came  into  symi^Nithy  with  it  under  the  especial  influence  of  Erhard 
Weigel,  and  was  at  the  beginning  one  of  its  most  consistent  sup- 
porters. He  not  only  made  the  jest  of  giving  this  unwonted  garb 
to  a  political  brochure/  but  was  seriously  of  the  opiniuu  that  philo- 
sophical controversies  would  find  their  end  for  the  first  time  when 
a  philosophy  could  once  make  its  app«'arance  in  as  clear  and  certain 
a  form  a.s  that  of  a  luatbeniattcal  calculation.^ 

Leibniz  pursued  this  thou^'ht  very  energetically.  The  stimulus  . 
of  Hobbes,  who  also  —  though  with  quite  another  purpose,  cf.  §  31,  li  I 
—  declared  thinking  to  be  a  reckoning  with  the  conceptioual  signs 
of  things,  may  have  been  addled;  the  Art  of  Lull  and  the  pains 
which  Giordano  Bruno  had  taken  with  its  improvement  were  well 
known  to  him.  In  Cartesian  circles,  also,  the  thought  of  transform- 
ing the  mathematical  method  to  a  regular  art  of  invention  had  been 
much  discussed:  I>e8ide8  Joachim  Jung,  the  Altorf  Professor  Joh, 
Christopher  Sturm,^  had  also  exercised  an  influence  upon  Leibniz  in 
this  resj^ect.  Finally,  the  thought  of  expressing  the  fuiidainontal 
metaphysical  conceptions,  and  likewise  the  logical  operations  of 
their  combination  after  the  manner  of  the  mathematical  sign-lan- 
guage by  definite  characters,  seemed  to  offer  the  possibility  of  writ- 
ing a  philosophical  investigatiDU  in  general  formula*,  and  by  this 
means  raising  it  l>eyond  the  capability  of  being  expressed  in  a 
definite  language  —  an  effort  toward  a  universally  scientific  lan- 
guage, ix  *•  Liiiyua  Adaviica,*'  which  likewise  ap}>e;Lred  at  the  time 


*  In  the  pseudoiiynioiu  Spi^f^ivn^n  demonstrntionuvi  polUicarum  pro  rege  Polo- 
norum  eligrmio  (1061)),  he  proved  by  "KBomeirical  method"  in  sixty  proposi- 
UonH  anil  deninTuttxatiuns  that  th«  Count  Pmlatinu  of  NeiiburK  iiiubL  be  chosen 
king  of  the  Poles. 

'  De  Sci^ntia  UniveraaK  mu  Calrulo  Fhlhmophico  (1684). 

■  The  autlior  of  a  Compendium  Uuivertalitim  «««  Metaphyxicct  EnelidefM, 
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of  Leibniz  in  numerous  supporters,'     So,  tuo,  Leibniz  busied  hLmsel 
to  an  extraordinaiy  degree  with  the  t1tou>;ht  of  a  charactertMica  tti 
versaliSy  and  a  method  of  philosophical  calculus.* 

The  essential  outcome  of  these  strange  endeavours  was,  that 
attempt   was  necestiarily  made  to   establish  those  highest  truths^l 
from  the  logical   combination  of  whicli  all  knowledge   was  to  be 
deduced.     So  Leibniz,  like  Galileo  and  Descartes,  must  proceed  to^^ 
search  out  that  which,  as  immediately  and  in-tnitively  eerlain,  forc<^| 
itself  ii[>on  the  mind  as  self-evident^  and  by  its  combinations  grounds 
all  derived  knowledge.     In  the  course  of  these  reflectious   Leibiuz 
stumbled  ui>on  the  discovery*  (which  Aristotle  had  made   befot 
Lim),  that  there  are  two  completely  different  kinds  of  this  intuitii 
knowledge:    universal   truths  self-evident   to  reason,  and  facts  ol 
experience.     The  one  class  has  timeless  validity;  the  other,  validit 
for  a  single  instance :  frfrrt*?»  HemeUen  and  viHth  defait.     Both  hai 
in  common  that  they  are  intuitivtdy  certain,  i.e.  are  certain  in  thei 
selves  and  not  by  deduction  from  anything  else ;  they  are  c^led, 
therefore,  prim'p  veritates,  or,  also,  primce  postdhiiiOttes,   because  in^ 
them  the  possibility  of  all  that  is  derivative  has  its  ground.     Fo^H 
the  ^'possibility"  of  a  conception  is  known  either  by  a  *' causal 
definition  "  which  derives  the  same  from  the  first  possibilities,  that 
is,  a  priori;  or  by  the  immediate  experience  of  its  actual  existence^fl 
that  is,  a  ponteriori. 

These  two  kinds  of  "primitive  truths"  —  the  rational  and  the 
empirical,  as  we  see  —  Leibniz  attached  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
to  the  two  Cartesian  marks  of  intuitive  self-evidence,  eleamesB  and 
diafinctiiesH.  To  this  end  he  shifts  to  a  slight  extent  the  meaning 
of  lioth  expressions.*  That  idea  is  clear  which  is  surely  distin-J 
guislied  from  all  others  and  so  is  adequate  for  the  recognition  of  it»™ 
object;  that  idea  is  distinct  which  is  clear  even  to  its  particular 
constituent  parts  and  t-t)  the  knowledge  of  their  combinatioi 
According  to  this,  the  a  priori,  "geometrical"  or  ^* metaphysical' 
eternal  truths  arc  clear  and  distinct;  while  on  the  other  hand  tl 
tt  posterioriy  or  the  truths  relating  to  facts,  are  clear,  indeeil,  but 
distinct.  Hence  the  former  are  i>erfcctly  transimrent,  oonjoine< 
with  the  conviction  of  the  impoasiblittf  of  the  opponUe^  while  in 
caae  of  the  latter  the  opposite  is  thinkable.  In  the  case  of  ths^ 
former  the  intuitive  certainty  rests  upon  the  Principle  of  Contradi 


»  Such  attempts  had  been  projected  by  J.J.  Becker  (1661),  G.  Dalgam  (1661), 
AUiana«iu3  Kircber  (1663),  and  J.  Wilkins  (1668). 

"Cf.  A.  Tri'nfklfiilturp,  Uislorinch^  Beitriigf  zn  Philoaophie,  Vols.  IL,  III- 
■  MeditntioHm  rU  Cognitume  Vrritntr  ft  Idrin  (1684). 
*  lb.  at  ihe  beginning,  Krd'8.  ©d.,  p.  TO. 
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tion;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  possibility  guaranteed  by  the 
actual  fac,t  needs  still  an  explanation  in  accordance  with  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Sufficient  Reason. 

At  the  beginniug,  Leibniz  intended  this  distinction  only  with 
reference  to  the  imperfection  of  the  human  understanding.  In  the 
case  of  rational  truths  we  see  into  the  iuipossihility  of  the  opposite; 
with  empirical  truths  this  is  not  the  case,  and  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  establishing  their  actuality  :  ^  but  the  latter  also,  in  the 
natuTa  rerum  and  for  the  divine  understanding,  are  so  grounded 
that  the  opposite  is  impossible,  although  it  remains  thinkable  for 
us.  If  Leibniz  compared  this  distinction  with  that  of  commensur- 
able and  incommensurable  magnitudes,  he  meant  at  the  beginning 
that  incommensurability  lies  only  in  man's  limited  knowing  capacity. 
But  in  the  course  of  his  development  this  antithesis  became  for 
him  an  absolute  one ;  it  gained  metaphysical  significance.  Leibniz 
now  distinguished  realiter  between  an  uiiconditional  necessity,  whit^h  / 
involves  the  logical  imp(j3sibility  of  the  opjwsite,  and  a  conditional 
necessity,  which  has  *'  only  '■  the  character  of  a  matter  of  fact.  He 
divided  the  principles  of  things  into  those  of  which  the  op[M>site  is 
unthinkahh%  and  those  of  which  the  opposite  is  thinkable:  he  dis- 
tinguished nietaphysicall}',  also,  between  necessary  and  confingent 
truths.  This,  however,  cohered  with  metaphysical  motives,  which 
arose  from  an  after-working  of  the  Scotist  theory  of  the  contin- 
gency of  the  Jinite^  and  overthrew  the  geometrical  method. 

§  31.   Substance  and  Causality. 

The  real  [as  contrasted  with  formal]  result  of  the  new  methods 
was  in  metaphysics,  as  in  natural  science,  a  transformatiou  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  the  mode  of 
their  counet^tion  in  the  processes  of  Nature  :  the  conceptions  of  sub- 
stance and  causality  acquired  a  new  content.  But  this  change 
could  not  proceed  so  radically  in  metaphysics  as  in  natural  science. 
In  this  latter  more  limited  realm,  after  the  GaliU'an  principle  had 
once  heen  found,  it  was  possible  in  a  certain  measure  to  begin  ab  ovo 
and  produce  a  completely  new  theory  :  in  the  more  general  philo- 
sophical doctrines  the  power  and  authority  of  tradition  were  much  too 
great  to  make  it  possible  or  permissible  that  it  should  be  completely 
set  aside. 

This  distinction  asserted  itself  already  in  connection  with  the 
delicate  relation  sujttained  to  religious  conceptions.     Natural  science 


^  The  AriKtotdian  distinction  n{  fit^n  and  dru  -    ^.«^ 
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could  isolate  itself  absolutely  from  theology,  and  maintain  towurd 
it  an  attitude  of  complete  indifference;  metaphysics,  by  it3  concep- 
tion   of  the  deity  and   by  its   theory   of  the   mental   or   spiritual 
world,  was  brought  again  and  again  into  hostile  or  friendly  contact 
with  the  religious   sphere  of  ideas.     A  Galileo  declared  that  the 
investigations  of  physics,  whatever  their  result  might  be,  had  nut 
the  least  thing  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible/  and  a  XewtoD 
was  not  prevented  by  his  raathomatioal  natural  philosophy  from 
burying  himself  with  the  most  ardent  piety  in  the  mysteries  of 
Apocalypse.     But   the    metaphysicians,   however   indifferent 
thought  as  regards  religion,  and  however  strietly  they  might  p 
cutK  their  science  in  the  purely  theoretical  spint,  were  still  alw»y» 
obliged  to  consider  that  they  had   to  do  with  objects  concerniug 
which  th*^  Church  doctrine  was  tixed.    This  gave  modem  philosojihy 
a  somewliat  delicate  i>i>sition :  mediaeval  philosophy  had  brought  Xi\ 
the  objects  of  Church  dogma  an  essentially  religious  interest  of  its 
own  as  well;  nnvleru  philosophy  regarded  them,  if  at  all,  from  the 
theoretieal  stniid[ioint   only.       Henoe   those    felt   themselves  most 
secure   who,  like   Bacon   and   Hobbes,   restricted    philosophy  also 
entirely  to  natural  research,  declined  to  enter  upon  a  metapbysi 
proper,  and  were  willing  to  let  dogma  speak  the  only  words  wi 
regard  to  tlie  deity  and  the  super-sensible  destiny  of  man.     B 
did  tliis  with  large  words  behind  which  it  is  difficult  to  reoogni 
his  true  disjHisition ;'  Hohhes  rather  let  it  be  seen  that  his  natu 
istic  opinion,  like  the  Epicurean,  saw  in  ideas  as  to  the  supernatu 
a  superstition  resting  upon  a  defective  knowledge  of  Nature, — 
superstition  whieli  by  tlie  regulation  of  the  st;vte  becomes  the  bin 
ing  aiithority  of  religion.'     Much  more  difficult,  however,  was  t 
position  of  those  philosophers  who  held  fast  to  the  metaphysic 
conception  of  the  deity  in  their  very  explanation  of  Nature ;  De; 
cartes'   whole   literary   activity  is  filled   with   an   anxious  cauti 
directed  toward  avoiding  every  offence  to  religion,  while  Leibn 
could  attempt  to  carry  through  in  a  much  more  positive  manner 
conformity  of  his  metaphysics  to  religion;  and  on  the  other  haa 
th*^  example  of  Spinoza  showed  how  dangerous  it  wiis  if  philosophy 
opetdy  brought  to  the  front  the  difference  between  its  conception  of 
God  and  the  dogmatic  conreption. 

1.    The   main  difficulty  of  the  case  inhered  in  the  oircumstanoe 
that  the  new  methodical  principleofmec/ia»i/c«  excluded  all  tracing  of 


I  or  the  letter  to  the  Grand  DuchcM  Christint\  Oj>.  II.  20  ff. 

*  Dr  Aufjm.  Srient.  IX..  whpre  the  supiTnalnral  and  iiia>raprehensible  in  seLj 
forth  as  thi'  i'hunn'tvnftlic  and  sfrvit'ciibUi  fjuuliiy  of  fuith. 

*  LevicUhaHf  I  '} ;  ^'f.  the  drastic  expretwion,  i1>.  IV.  :i2. 
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ffiwporeal  phenomena  back  to  spiritual  forcea.  Xature  was  despiritu- 
alised;  science  would  see  in  it  uotlnng  but  the  movements  of  smallest 
bodies,  of  which  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  No  room  remained 
for  the  operation  of  supernatural  powers.  So  first  of  all,  at  one 
stroke,  magic,  astronomy,  and  alchemy,  in  which  the  Neo-Platonic 
ghosts  and  spirits  had  held  sway,  became  foL*  science  a  standpoint  of 
the  {>ast.  Leonardo  had  alrea4ly  demanded  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
external  world  should  be  explained  by  natural  causes  ouly  ;  the  great 
systems  of  the  seventeenth  century  without  exception  recognise  ouly 
such,  and  a  Cartesian,  lialthasar  Hekker,  wrote  a  book '  to  show  that 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  modern  science,  all  appear- 
ances of  ghosts,  conjurations,  and  magic  arts  must  be  reckoned  as 
injurious  errors,  —  a  word  of  admonition  which  was  very  much  in 
place  in  view  of  the  luxuriant  superstition  of  the  Renaissance. 

But  with  the  spirits,  teleolugifj  also,  was  obliged  to  give  place. 
The  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  by  their  purposiveness 
always  came  ultimately  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  thought  of  a 
spiritual  creation  or  ordering  uf  things,  luid  so  was  contradictory 
to  the  principle  of  mechanics.  At  this  point  the  victory  of  the 
system  of  Democrifcus  over  the  natural  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  was  most  palpable ;  this,  too,  was  emphasised  most  forcibly 
by  the  new  philosophy.  Bacon  counted  the  teleologic^il  mode  of 
regarding  Nature  as  one  of  the  idols,  and,  intleed,  as  one  of  iht^ 
dangerous  idols  of  the  tribe,  —  the  fundamental  errors  whit^h  become 
a  source  of  illusion  to  man  through  his  very  nature :  he  taught  that 
philosophy  has  U)  do  only  with  formal  or  efficient  causes,  and  ex- 
pressed his  restriction  of  philosophy  to  physics  and  his  rejection  of 
metiiphysics  precisely  by  saying  that  the  explanation  of  Nature  is 
physics  if  it  conoerns  causa;  effldentes^  metaphysics  if  it  concerns 
causce  finales}  In  the  case  of  Hobbes,  who  was  the  disciple  of 
Bacon  and  Galileo,  the  same  view  is  self-explaining.  But  I^f^^mr/*?*, 
also,  desires  to  see  all  final  causes  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
explanation  of  Nature  —  he  declares  it  audacious  to  desire  to  know 
the  purposes  of  Gml.*  Much  more  open,  and  keenest  by  far,  is  the 
polemic  of  Spinoza*  against  the  anthropomorphism  of  teleology. 
In  view  of  his  idea  of  God  and  God's  relation  to  the  world,  it  is 
absurd  to  speak  of  ends  of  the  deity,  and  especially  of  such  as  have 
reference  to  men ;  where  all  follows  with  eternal  necessity  from  the 
essential  nature  of  the  deity,  there  is  no  room  for  an  activity  accord- 
ing to  ends.     The  English  Neo-Platonists.  such  as  Cudworth  and 

I  Balth&sar  Bekker  (1634-1698),  De  Betovttrti'  Werf.ld  (lfl90). 

*  DeAvffm.  ni.  4.  *  iftrd.  IV. 

♦  Cf.  principally  Eth.  I.  Append. 
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Henry  More,  comlated  'this  fundamental  mechanico-antiteleologicil 
feature  of  the  new  metaphysics  with  all  the  eloquence  of  the  old 
arguments,  but  without  success.  The  teleological  conviction  wu 
obliged  to  renounce  definitively  the  claim  of  affording  scientifio 
explanation  of  particuhir  phenomena,  and  only  in  the  metapbyikal 
conception  of  the  whole  did  Leibniz  (cf.  below,  No.  8),  and  stuilar] 
a  part  of  the  Eiif^li^h  students  of  Nature,  find  ultimately  a  satisi 
t(iry  adjustment  between  the  opposing  principles. 

With  the  exclusion  of  the  spiritual  from  the  explanation 
Nature,  still  a  third  element  of  the  old  view  of  the  world  fell  awaj 
viz.  the  thought  of  the  difference  in  kind  and  in  value  of  the 
spheres  of  Nature,  as  it  had  been  embodied  most  distinctly  in 
the  Neu-1'latonio  graded  realm  of  things,  following  the  ancient 
Pytliagorean  precedent  In  this  resjK»ct  the  fantastic  naturBl 
philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  had  already  done  a  forcible  work  of 
preparation.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  all  sub- 
stances at  every  point  of  the  universe  had  been  revived  by  Nicolaus 
Cusanus ;  but  it  was  in  connection  with  the  victory  of  the  Copemi- 
can  system,  as  we  see  in  Kruno,  that  the  idea  of  the  homogeneity  q| 
cUi  parts  of  the  uvivertie  (irst  completely  forced  its  way  to  recogi 
tion.  The  sublunary  world  could  no  longer  be  contrasted  as 
realm  of  imf»erfection,  with  the  more  spiritual  spheres  of  the  stellar 
heaven;  matter  and  motion  are  alike  in  lx>th.  It  was  from 
thought  that  Kejder  and  (Ijilileo  proceeded,  and  it  became  comph 
when  Newton  recognised  the  identity  of  force  in  tl»o  fall  of  the 
apple  and  the  revolution  of  the  stars.  For  modern  science,  the  o] 
distinction  in  essence  and  in  value  between  heaven  and  earth  exi: 
no  longer.  The  universe  ia  one  in  nature  throughoiU.  This  sai 
view,  moreover,  presented  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Aristotelian" 
and  Thoraistic  development  system  of  Matters  and  Forms.  It  did 
"away  with  the  whole  army  of  lower  and  higher  forces  —  the  much 
combated  fyw«/i7«/es  orcuWie ;  it  recognised  the  mechanical  principle 
of  motion  ;ls  the  only  ground  of  explanation  for  all  ]>henomena,  and 
therefore,  remove<l  also  the  diHtinction  in  prinriple  between  tJie  ani- 
mate and  the  inanimnle.  Though  here  Neo-Platonism  had  co- 
operated toward  overcoming  this  antithesis  by  its  view  of  the 
animation  of  the  entire  universe,  the  reverse  ta.sk  now  arose  U 
the  Galilean  mechanics,  namely,  that  of  erplainiug  mechanii 
the  phenomena  of  life  aho.  The  discovery  of  the  mechanism  of 
circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey '  (1626)  gave  to  this  tendency 
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1  In  which  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Michael  Servetus  (burned  1663 
Geneva  by  Calvln^s  inBtrunientality). 
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vi^rous  impulse;  DescarteH  expressed  it  in  principle  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  bodieu  uf  animals  are  to  be  retarded  scientitiually  as 
most  complex  automata,  and  their  vital  activities  as  mechanical 
processes.  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  carried  out  this  thought  more 
exactly;  a  zealous  study  of  reflex  motions  began  in  the  me4ieal 
schools  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  the  conception  of  the 
soul  as  vital  force  became  completely  disintegrated.  Only  the 
Platonists  and  the  adherents  of  the  vitalism  of  Paracelsus  and 
Boehine,  such  as  Van  Helmont,  held  fast  to  this  conception  in  the 
old  manner. 

2.  Tliis  medianistic  deitpirituaiittation  of  Nature  corresponded  • 
completely  to  that  diLalistic  theory  of  the  world,  which  from  episte- 
mological  motives  had  been  in  course  of  preparation  in  terminiatic 
Nominalism,  —  the  theory  of  a  total  difference  bftween  the  inner  and 
tfie  outer  worM.  To  the  knowledge  of  their  quiditative  differcnco 
was  now  added  that  of  tlieir  real  and  causal  separatenesa.  The 
world  of  bodies  appeared  not  only  quite  different  in  kind  from  that 
of  mind,  but  also  as  entirely  sundei-ed  from  it  in  its  existence 
and  in  the  course  of  its  motions.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  intellectualUy 
of  the  setiae  qualities^  revived  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance 
by  the  Humanists,  Itad  contributed  an  extraordinary  amount  toward 
sharpening  the  above  antithesis.  The  doctrine  that  colours,  tones, 
smells,  tastes,  and  (|ualities  of  pressure,  heat,  and  touch  are  not 
real  qualities  of  things,  but  only  signs  of  such  in  the  mind,  liatl 
passed  over  from  the  Sceptical  and  Epicurean  literature  iut<t  most  of 
the  doctrines  of  modem  philosophy  with  a  repetition  of  the  ancient 
illustrations.  Vives,  Montaigne,  Sanchez,  and  Campanella  were  at 
one  in  this;  Galileu,  Hobbes,  and  Descartes  revived  the  teaching  of 
Democritus,  that  to  these  qualitative  differences  of  perception  noth- 
ing but  quantitative  ditferences  corresjwnd  in  the  natura  rerum,  and 
this  in  such  a  way  that  the  former  are  the  inner  modes  of  mentally  | 
representing  the  latter.  Descartes  regarded  sense  qualities  as  ob- 
scure and  confuscil  ideas,  while  the  conception  of  the  quantitative  ' 
determinations  of  the  outer  world,  on  account  of  its  mathematical 
character,  was  for  him  the  only  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  them. 

According  to  Desl'a^tt^s,  therefore,  not  only  the;  sensuous  feelings, 
but  also  the  rnntents  of  sensation,  belong  not  to  the  spatiaK  but  to 
the  psychical  world  only,  and  represent  in  this  sphere  the  geomct- 
rioAl  structures  of  which  they  are  the  signs.  In  our  examination  of 
aa  individual  object  we  can,'  to  be  sure,  gain  a  knowledge  of  this 


^  Cf.  Med.  VI.  which   allows  perhaps  the   plainest  view  of   the  very  cloae 
relation  whif;li  Dfsmrtcs*  physical  resi'sxch  bad  to  experience. 
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true  mathematic4il  essence  of  bodies  only  by  the  aid  of  peroeptioi 
and  in  these  perceptions  the  true  mathematical  essence  is  alwaj 
alloyed  with  the  qualitative  elements  of  the  "imagination."     Bi 
just  in  this  consists  the  task  of  physical  research,  to  dissolve  out' 
this  real  essence  of  bodies  from  tlie  subjective  modes  of  our  mental 
representation  by  means  of  reflection  upon  the  clear  and  difltinct  ele- 
ments of  perception.     John  Ijocke,  who  later  adopted  and  m:uie 
popular  this  view  of  Descartes,  desii^ated*  those  qualities  which 
belong  to  bodies  in  themselves  as  primary^  and  cjilled  those  jww- 
ondary^  on  the  other  hand,  which  belong  to  a  body  only  by  virtue  of 
itfi  action  upon  our  senses.'     Descartes  allowed  as  primary  qaalitif 
only  shape,  si7e,  position,  and  motion,  so  that  for  him  the  physici 
body  coincided  with  the  mathematical  (cf.  below,  No.  4).     In  ord< 
to  maintain  a  distinction  between  the  two,  Henry  More,*  oo  the  ooi 
trary,  demanded  that  impenetrability,  regiirded  as  the  property 
filling  space,  should  also  be  reckoned  to  the  essential  nature  of  bodic 
and  Locke,*  in  accordance  with  this  view,  took  up  "  solidity  "  inl 
the  class  of  primary  qualities. 

With  Hobbes^  X\\eis^.  thoughts  become  modified  more  in  accon] 
with  the  terministic  conception.     He  regards  space  (as  phanta^ma 
rei  exintenth)  and  time  (as  phajttanma  motus)  as  also  modes  of  meu* 
tal  represptitation,  and  it  is  just  ln'cause  we  can  therefore  construe 
these  oursf^lves  that  mathematical  theory  lias  the  advantage  of  beinj 
the  sale  rational  science.     But  instead  of  drawing  pheuomenalisl 
conclusions  from  this  premise,  he  argues  that  philosophy  can  trei 
only  of  Iwdies,  and  must  leave  everything  spiritual  to  revelation. 
Scientific  thought  consequently  consists,  for  biin,  only  in  the  imma- 
nent combination  of  signs.    These  are  partly  involuntary  in  percep^| 
tions,  partly  arbitrary  in  words  (similarly  Occam,  cf.  §  27,  4).     ft 
is  only  by  means  of  the  latter  that  general  conceptions  and  proposi- 
tions become  possible.      Our  thinking  is  hence  a  reckoning  wit 
verbal  signs.     It  has  its  truth  in  itself  and  stands  as  sometbini 
completely  heterogeneous  by  the  side  of  the  outer  world  to  whi( 
it  relates. 

3.    All    these  suggestions   become  compressed    in  the  system 
Descartes  to  form  the  doctrine  of  the  dualism  of  mtbMances.     Th« 
analytic  methotl-was  intended  to  discover  the  simple  elements  of 
reality  which  were  self-explanatory  and  not  susceptible  of  farther 
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*  Eaaajf,  ffnman  Under$tnnding,  11.  8,  $  23  f. 

'  As  tertiary/  i|ualitios,  Locke  added  fuitlier  the  * 
of  one  body  iipim  others. 

»  Desc.  (Euv.  (C).  X.  pp.  181  fl. 

*  Etaajf^  11.  4. 

*  Human  .Va<ure,  ohs.  3-6  ;  LerioCAan,  ohs.  4fl. 
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deduction.  Descartes  discovered  that  all  that  can  be  experienced  is 
a  species  either  of  spatial  or  of  conscioiis  Being  or  existence.  Spa^ 
tiality,  or  the  quality  of  filling  space,  and  consciousness  ('*  extension  " 
and  *Hhought''  according  to  the  usual  trauslatioii  of  extensio  and  cogi- 
tcUio)  are  the  ultimate,  simple,  original  attributes  of  reality.  All 
that  is  is  either  spatial  or  eonsciour.  For  these  two  prime  predi- 
cates are  related  disjunctively.  What  is  spatial  is  not  conscious ; 
what  is  conscious  is  not  spatial.  Tlie  self-certainty  of  mind  is  oidy 
that  of  the  i>ersonality  as  a  conscious  being.  Bodies  are  real  in  so 
far  as  they  have  in  themselves  the  quantitative  determiuations  of 
spatial  existence  and  change,  of  extension  and  motion,  All  things 
arc  either  bodies  or  minds;  substances  are  either  spatial  or  con- 
scious :  rea  extensm  and  res  cogitantes. 

The  world  fulls  thus  into  two  comidetely  different  and  compk'tely 
separated  realms :  that  of  l)odies  and  that  of  minds.  But  in  the 
background  of  this  dualism  there  stands  in  the  thought  of  Des<;artes 
the  conception  of  the  deity  as  the  ens  perfictissimum  or  perfect  sub- 
stance. Bodies  and  minds  are  finite  things;  God  is  infinite  Being} 
The  Meditatiofis  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  Descartes  ac- 
cepted the  conception  of  God  quite  in  accordance  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  scholastic  I{e(tlisTH.  The  mind  in  its  own  Being,  which 
it  recognises  as  a  limited  and  imperfect  one,  apprehends  with  the 
same  intuitive  certainty  the  Reality  of  the  |>erfect,  infinite  Being 
also  (cf.  aliove,  §  30,  5),  To  the  outological  argumeiit  is  added  the 
relation  of  God  and  the  world  in  the  form  brought  forward  by 
Nicolaus  Cusanus,  namely,  that  of  the  antithesis  of  the  infinite  and 
the  finite.  But  the  above-mentioned  relationship  with  the  Kcalism 
of  the  Middle  Ages  appears  most  distinctly  in  the  dovelopmcnt  of 
metaphysics  that  succeeded  Descartes :  for  the  pantheistic  conse- 
qneiices  of  this  presupposition,  which  had  been  carefully  held  back 
in  the  scholastic  period,  were  now  spoken  out  with  complete  clear- 
ness  and  soreness.  And  if  we  find  in  the  doctrines  of  Descartes* 
successors  a  strong  similarity  with,  those  which  in  the  Middle  Ages 
could  lead  but  a  more  or  less  repressed  existence,  this  is  intelligible 
even  without  the  assumption  of  a  direct  historical  dependence, 
raert?.ly  by  the  pragmatic  connection  and  the  logical  necessity  of  the 
conclusions. 

4.  The  common  metaphysical  name  of  "substance,"  applied  to 
God  in  the  infinite  sense,  and  to  minds  and  bodies  in  a  finite  sense, 
could  not  permanently  cover  the  problems  which  were  hidden  bc- 


>  So  UkewiAe  Malebranche  uld  (Rech.  III.  2,  9a.  E.)  that  God  could  properly 
be  called  only  Celui  qui  e«/,  be  is  Cetrc  »ans  restriction,  tout  iire  it\fini  tat 
univtrttl. 
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imath  it.  The  conception  of  substance  had  come  into  a  state  of  flux, 
and  needed  further  re-shaping.  It  bad  almost  lost  touch  with 
the  idea  of  '*  thing/'  the  catt'gory  of  inherence;  for  just  the  combi- 
nation of  a  multiplicity  of  determinations  into  the  idcA  of  a  unitary 
concrete  entity,  which  is  essential  to  this  category,  was  completely 
lacking  in  Descartes'  conception  of  finite  substances,  since  these 
were  hold  to  be  characterised  by  one  fiuidamental  quality,  siiatiality 
or  consciousness.  All  else  that  was  fi»und  in  substances  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  moditicatiou  of  it6  fund:uneutal  (juality,  of  iu 
attribute.  All  qualities  and  states  of  bodies  are  mfjdes  of  tlifir  lipa- 
tiality  or  extension:  all  i|ua1itie8  and  states  of  mind  are  modejt  uL 
consciousness  {modi  cogitandi). 

It  is  involved  in  this  that  all  particular  substances  belonging  to 
either  (*Iass,  all  bodies  on  the  one  hand  and  all  minds  on  the  other* 
are  alike  in  their  essence,  their  constitutive  attribute.     But  from 
this  it  is  only  a  step  farther  to  the  idea  in  which  this  likeness  is 
thought  as  metaphysictil  itlentity.     All  bodies  are  spatial*  all  mind«^ 
■  are  conscious  ;  individual  bodies  are  distinguished  from  one  another] 
only  by  different  modes  of  spatiality  (form,  size,  situation,  uiotion); 
individual  minds  are  distinguished  from  one  another  only  by  difTe^ 
ent  modes  of  conseiuusness   (ideas,  judgments,  activities  of  will). 
Individual  bodies  are  modes  of    spatiality,  individual    minds   arft  J 
morles  of  consciousness.     In  this  way  the  attribute  obtaiiis  meta-^ 
physical    preponderance   over    individual    substances,    which   now 
ap|v^ar  as  its  mnditiratious ;  the  res  externa;  become  modi  «j^«M«4onu;.fl 
the  res  cogitantes,  modi  cogitationis.  ™ 

Descartes  himself  drew  this  conclusion  only  in  the  domain  of  nat- 
ural philosophy,  to  which  in  general  ho  restricted  the  carrying  out  of 
his   metaphysiciil    doctrine  in  its  principles.     Here,  however,  the 
general  conception  of  modification  took  on,  of  itself,  a  definite  sij 
nificauce,  and  one  capable  of  apprehension  by  perception  or  imagii 
tion,  viz.  that  of  limitation  {dptennituttio).     Bodies  are  jMttx  of  MfHii 
limitations  of  the  universal  space-filling  quality  or  extension.*   Hen< 
for  I>escartes  the  conoej)tiou  of  body  coincides  with  that  of  a  limited 
spatial  magnitude.     A  body  is,  as  regards  its  true  essence,  a  portion 
of  space.    The  elements  of  the  corporeal  world  are  the  "«wyu*ci<»,*" 
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1  Cf.  Prine.  Phil.  II.  0  f.,  where,  at  the  same  time.  It  api^cars  quit«  clearly 
that  this  relatii^n  of  the  individual  body  to  universal  space  is  made  equivalent 
to  that  of  individual  and  species. 

*  For  the  corpiutcular  tht'nry,  T>e8(iartP8  found  niiiny  suf^^^stions  in  Bacon, 
Hobbcs,  Has«o,  .Sonnert,  and  oiliprs.     The  variety  hi  the  dtveltipmeni  of  thil 
theory,  which  rests  upon  the  dialectic  between  the  malhrmatical  and  the  phy: 
cal  mumenta,  has  more  interest  for  natural  science  ttian  for  philosophy.     Ai 
excellent  expoaiUon  is  found  in  LQ,tiawit2,  GtMchichU  der  AlomiMik. 
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I  i,«.  the  firm  spatial  particles  which  realiter  are  no  longer  divisible; 
^HB  mathematical  structures,  however,  they  are  infiuitely  divisible; 
^^biat  is,  there  are  no  atoms.  From  these  presuppositions  follow, 
^^nkewise,  for  Descartes,  the  impossibility  of  empty  sjiace,  and  the 
*     intinitude  of  the  corporeal  wurld. 

For  the  mental  world  the  analogous  eUiira  was  pronounced  by 
Malebrauche.  In  coniiectiou  with  the  epistemological  motives  (of. 
below,  No.  S)  which  made  it  seem  to  him  that  no  knowledge  of 
things  is  possible  except  in  God,  he  came '  to  the  conception  of  the 
raison  universeRey  which,  as  being  alike  in  all  individual  minds,  can- 
not belong  to  the  modes  of  the  finite  mind,  but  is  rather  tJiat  of 
which  huite  minds  are  themselves  moditieatiuus,  and  can,  Just  on 
^■this  account,  be  none  other  than  an  attribute  of  God.  Go<l  is  in  so 
^HLt  the  "place  of  minds"  or  spirits,  jnat  as  space  is  the  place  of 
^^bodies.  Here,  also,  as  the  expression  prtives,  the  relation  which 
obtains  in  conceptions  between  the  universal  and  the  particular 
underlies  the  thought,  and  following  the  analogy  of  the  Cartesian 
conception  of  space  and  body  this  relation  is  thought  in  jjercep- 
tiunal  or  picturate  terms  as  jHirtu-ipation.'  All  human  insight  is  a 
participation  in  the  intinite  Reason,  all  ideas  of  finite  things  are  but 
determinations  of  the  idea  of  God,  all  desires  directed  toward  the 
particular  object  are  but  participations  in  that  love  toward  God  as 
jthe  ground  of  its  essence  and  life,  witirli  necessarily  dwells  in  the 
Inite  mind.  To  be  sure,  Malebranchc  came  into  a  very  critical 
'situation  by  thus  making  the  finite  mind  disapivear  completely  in 
the  universal  divine  mind,  as  its  moditiL-atimi.  For  how,  in  accord- 
ance with  this,  should  he  explain  the  self-subsistence  and  self- 
activity  which  it  seemed  were  quite  notoriously  present  in  those 
inclinations  and  volitions  of  man  which  opposed  God?  In  this 
difficulty  nothing  availed  but  the  word  "  freedom,"  in  using  which 
Malebranche  was  indeed  obliged  to  confess  that  freedom  was  an 
impenetrable  mystery." 

5.  In  this  course  of  thouglit  pursued  by  Malebranche  ajipears 
ilearly  the  inevitable  logical  consistency  with  which  the  attributes, 
which  were  regarded  by  Descartes  as  the  common  essence  belonging 
to  either  of  the  two  classes  of  finite  substances,  could  ultimately  be 
thought  oidy  as  the  attTihutes  of  the  infinite  aubstunre  t*r  deity.  But 
precisely  in  tliis  point  consists  the  fanaametltll  TTTOtlPe  of  Spi- 
nozism,  which  developed  along  this  line  out  of  Cartesianism  directly 
and  at  tlie  outset,  and  at  the  name  timit  developci!  to  the  farthest 


»  lifch.  df  la  TVr.  TIL  2,  6 ;  Entrtit  I.  10. 
^  UecaJl  the  IMatonic  fi^dt^tt  I 


*  Cf.  above,  p.  d(H,  note  3. 
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coiisequenoe.  Spinozism  likewise  holds  as  firmly  to  the  qualiUiiM 
as  to  the  causal  dualism  of  spatiality  and  cunsciousQess.  The  apA- 
tial  and  the  spiritual  worlds  are  entirely  heterogeneous  ami  abso- 
lutely independent  of  each  other.  But  the  whole  endless  series  of 
bodies^  with  their  divisions^  forms,  and  motions,  are  only  the  modes 
of  extension,  just  as  the  eudUss  series  of  minds  with  their  ideas 
and  volitions  are  only  the  modes  of  consciousness.  Hence  these 
finite  "things  "  are  no  longer  entitled  to  the  name  of  "substanoe." 
That  only  can  be  called  substance,  whose  attributes  are  e-xteosion 
^and  consciousness  themselvi's,  viz.  th^  itiHnite  existence  or  Being, 
the  deity.  Rut  its  essence,  in  tiirn,  cannot  be  exhausted  in  these 
two  attributes  which  are  accessible  to  human  ex[>erieuce;  the  ai4 
reaiitmhiinvi  involves  within  itself  the  actuality  of  the  fit/MMmn^ 
ber  of  ali  jtosgible  attributes. 

The  ultimate  ground  of  this  position  also  lies  in  the  scholastic- 
realistic  conception  of  the  most  real  being.  Spinoza's  definition  of 
substance  or  the  deiiy^  as  the  essence  {entseniia)  which  involves  its 
own  existence,  is  only  the  condeused  expression  of  the  ontological 
proof  for  the  existence  of  God:  the  **a»eli/««"  is  prt-served  in  the 
term  **catuta  *ui '*;  substance  as  that  "quod  in  ae  est  et  per  9e  con- 
eipitur''  is  again  but  another  transcription  of  the  same  thought 
Proceeding  from  these  delinitions,  the  proof  for  the  ouenesa  and 
infinitude  of  substance '  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

That,  however,  we  have   here  to  do  with   an   entirely   realistic 
course  of  thought  becomes  clearly  manifest  from  Spinoza's  doctrinen 
of  the  naturti  of  Kubstunce  itself  and  of  its  relation  to  the  attributes^ 
For  the  Spinozistic  8)'8tem  says  absolutely  nothing  of  substance  or 
of  the  deity  farther  than  the  formal  determinations  contained  in  th 
conception  of  the  erut  retiUsttimum,  of  absolute  Being.     Every  prei 
cote  expressijig  any  content  is,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  denied 
and  in  particular  Spinoza  is  especially  careful  to  refuse  *  to  the  divi 
essence  the  modifications  of  consciousness,  such  as  intellectual  co, 
nitinn  [iuteUeriHs,  Erkeyititufss']  and  will.     Just  as  little  of  course 
does  he  recognise  the  uKHlitications  of  extension  as  being  predicates 
of  the  divine  essence,  though  he  had  no  polemical  inducement 
express   this  esiiecially.      God  himself  is  therefore  neither   mi 
nor  body;  of  liim  it  can  only  be  saitl,  that  he  is.     It  is  evident 
tlie  old  princijyle  of  negatioe  theology  is  here  present  with  a  chan 
form  of  expression.     Knowh?dge  of  all  finite  things  and  states  le 
to  two  highest  universal  conceptions  :  space-filling  quality  or 
sion,  and  consciousness.     To  both  of  these  a  higher  metaphysii 


*  Eth.  I.  Props.  1-U. 
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dignity  is  ascribed  than  to  finite  things ;  they  are  the  attributes, 
and  the  things  are  their  modes.  But  if  the  process  of  abstraction 
now  rises  from  these  two  determinations,  the  la«t  which  contain  any 
content,  to  the  most  general,  to  the  ens  yeueralisHunum,  tliru  all 
definite  content  falls  away  from  the  conception  of  this  being,  aiid 
only  the  empty  Form  of  substance  is  left.  For  Sjiinoza,  also,  the 
deity  is  all  and  thus  —  nothing.  His  doctrine  of  God  lies  quite 
along  the  path  of  Mysticism.' 

But  if  God  is  t-ims  the  general  essence  of  huite  things,  he  does 
not  exist  otherwise  than  in  them  and  with  them.  This  applies  first 
of  all  to  the  attributes.  God  is  not  distinct  from  them,  and  they  are 
not  distinct  from  him,  just  as  the  dimensions  of  space  are  not  dis- 
tinct from  space  itself.  Hence  Spiitoza  can  say  also  that  God  con- 
sists of  countless  attributes, or  DeuA  sive  omnia  ejutt  attributa*  And 
the  same  relation  is  afterwards  repeated  between  the  attributes  and 
the  modes.  Every  attribute,  because  it  expresses  the  infinite  essence 
of  God  in  a  definite  manner,  is  agjiin  infinite  in  its  own  way  ;  but 
it  does  not  exist  otherwise  than  with  and  in  its  countless  modifica- 
tions. God  then  exists  only  in  things  as  their  universal  essence^ 
and  they  only  in  him  as  the  mo<lea  of  his  reality.  In  this  sense 
Spitioza  adopts  from  Nicolaus  Cusanus  and  Giordano  Bruno  the 
expressions  rto/rfra  7ia/uraH«  and  na^tra  jiaturata,  God  is  Nature: 
as  the  iiniyei:^iil  world-essence,  ho  is  the  natura  jutturans;  as  sum- 
total  of  the  individual  things  in  which  this  essence  exists  modified, 
he  is  the  nainra.  naturata.  If  in  this  connection  the  valura  naturans 
is  called  occasionally  also  the  ettieient  cause  of  things,  this  creative 
force  must  not  be  thought  as  something  distinct  from  its  workings; 
this  cause  exists  nowhere  but  in  its  workings.  This  is  Spinoza's 
complete  and  unreserved  pantfieimn. 

Finally  this  relation  is  repeated  yet  again  in  the  distinction  which 
Spinoza  establishes  between  tite  infinite  and  the  finite  modes,*  If 
each  of  the  countless  Hnite  things  is  a  mode  of  God,  the  infinite 
connection  or  coherence  which  exists  bctweeu  them  must  also  be 
regarded  as  a  mode,  and,  indeed,  as  an  infinite  mode,  ftpinoza  affirms 
three  of  these.*  The  deity  as  the  universal  wurld-tliing  appears  in 
iadividual  things,  which  are  finite  modes ;  to  them  eorresj>ouds  as 


'  Tn  thin  corresponds  also  hU  theory  of  CJ^gnitinn  witli  iU  thrco  RtJi^(*fi, 
wliich  »cts  **^  intuition  "  as  the  immediaie  apprebenRion  of  the  et«ni&l  lugicul 
resulting  of  all  fliinjzs  fn)m  Gtxi,  a«  knowledge  svb  aptcie  aternUatUi  above 
perception  and  the  ariivUy  of  the  intellect 

*  Which,  however,  Ih  in  nowise  Ut  be  liiU-rpreted  as  if  the  attribuieH  were 
dc I f-mibs Intent  prime  realities  and  "God"  only  the  collective  name  for  tliem 
(as  K.  Thomas  HuppoHf'd,  Sp.  aia  MHaphyaikrr,  KonicHberfr,  1840).  Such  a 
cnuwly  nominali«tic  ca|>-fltone  would  press  Llic  whole  tiVBte^in  nut  n(  \nitiU 

■  Eth,  1.  2a  and  30  fl.  *  Ep.  04  (Oyj.  11.  2Lt(> 
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infinite  mode  the  universe.     In  the  attribute  of  extension  the  finita-j 
inodea  are  the  particular  space-forms;  the  infinite  mode  i&  iufinitol 
space,  or  matter*  itself  in  its  motion  and  rest.     For  the  attribute  of 
consciousness,  the  intellectus  injinitus^  stands  beside  the  particular 
functions  of  ideation   and  will.     Here  Spinoza  reminds   us  imine^  J 
diately  of  the  realistic  pantheism  of  David  of  Dinant  (cf.  §  27, 1).  ™ 
His  metaphysics  is  the  last  word  of  mediaeval  Realism.* 

6.  With  these  motives  relating  to  the  problem  of  the  qualitatite 
difference  of  substances  modern  philosophy  struggled  out  of  its 
dualistic  presuppositions  to  a  monistic  adjustment;  but  at  the 
same  time,  still  more  powerful  motives  betuune  mingled  in  the, 
process,  —  motives  which  grew  out  of  the  reul  and  causal  separatiui 
of  the  spatial  and  the  conscious  worlds.  At  tirst,  indeed,  it  was  thttj 
principles  of  mochanics  themselves  which  demanded  the  attempt  tOi 
isolate  completely  the  course  of  events  in  each  of  the  two  sphen?*^ 
of  finite  substances. 

This   succeeded   in   the  corporeal   world   in  a  relatively  sirapid 
manner.     In  this  domain,  the  idea  of  cause  had  acquired  a  comphtelfi 
new  significmwe  through  Galileo.     Acconliug  to  the  scholastic  con- 
ception (which  even  in  Descartes'  Mediiationa,  in  a  decisive  pa&5a)?( 
was  still  ]>re8ented  with  axiomatic  validity)  causes  were  mibslt 
or  things,  while  effects,  on  the  other  hand,  were  either  their  activitiea" 
or  were  other  substances  and  things  which  were  held  to  come  about 
only  by  such  activities:  this  was  the  Platonic- Aristotelian  concep-j 
tion  of  the  alrta.     Galileo,  on  the  contrary,  went  back  to  the  idi^  of 
the  older  Greek  thiukt-rs  (cf.  §  5),  who  applied  the  causal  relation 
only  to  the  states —  that  meant  now  to  the  motions  of  substances 
not  to  the  Being  of  the  substances  themselves.     Causes  are  motionsir 
and  effects  are  motions.     Th*^  relation  of  impa^  and  counter-imptui^ 
of  the  passing  over  of  nvtiion  from  one  corpuscle  to  another^*  is  thay 
original /«M(fawien/a/ /orm  of  the  causal  relation,  the  form  which  il 
clear  to  perception  or  iinagination   {anscf*nulich),  is  intelligible  in, 

^  This  equivalence  lioldM  ^xid  with  Spliiuza  as  well  im  with  Descartes. 

*  ThLs  intrUertuH  hijlnitm*  appears  again  in  ihe  elhicul  part  of  the  Spin^tzUtl 
SfStem  as  amnr  intrltfrluafii'  i/nn  ileus  sp  ipsum  amat.     In  both  caAra  Mal»-] 
branclie*rt  "  raimm  unirrrsrlh  "  ainonntM  to  the  Munp  thing. 

*  Geulincx  aliK>.  in  a  mauni*r  Kimilar  to  that  of  Spinoza  and  Matcbroncht 
ref^rds  finite  bodies  and  mindn  as  only  'Mimitatlcms,'*   "/jrcrrwionnr"  uf  ih( 
nnivcraal  infinit*>  body  ajid  the  divine  mind.    Cf.  Mh.  p.  56.     If  we  ihink  away 
liiniUition  fnmi  ivurselvew,  he  .saya,  lb.  237  IT.,  there  is  l«ft  —  God. 

*  Ht'ntp  for  l>i'HCarU*«  ihii  merhanical  principlp  exchided  poHsibiiily  of  action. 
ai  a  distance,  just  aa  it  pxcludwl  empty  space.    This  forced  him  to  the  artificir 
hypothenes  (if  the  vortex  thtttry,  by  which  he  aimed  to  ^ve  a  physical  frrot 
xXw  Cnprrnican  view  of  tlie  world  (popular  exposition  hy  Fonienelle,  Eni 
aur  la   PluniiUe  dfs  Mondta,  irtd6).     The  grounds  on  which  this  doct 
dmplaoed  by  Uie  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  are  do  longer  pbiloaophiciU. 
but  puroly  phyuical  in  their  nature. 
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itself,  and  explains  all  others.  And  the  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  fundamental  relation  waa  answered  by  the  jpn*ictp/e  of  math- 
ematical tiiutxlity,  which,  in  turn,  passed  over  into  that  of  metapfiytfi' 
col  iilentity.  8o  much  motion  iu  the  cause,  so  much  in  the  effect 
also.  Descartes  formuhited  this  as  the  law  of  the  conaervation  of 
motion  iu  Nature.  The  sum  of  motion  in  Nature  remains  always 
the  same  :  what  a  body  loses  in  motion  it  gives  to  another.  As 
regards  the  amount  of  motion,  there  is  in  Nature  nothing  new, 
especially  uo  impulse  from  the  spiritual  world.'  Even  for  the  king- 
dom of  orgtinisma  this  principle  was  carried  through,  at  least  as  a 
postulate,  tiiough  as  yet  with  very  weak  grounds.  Animals,  also, 
are  machines  whose  motions  are  evoked  and  determined  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  nervous  system.  Descartes  thought  of  this 
mechanism  more  precisely  (and  with  him  Hobbes  and  Spinoza)  as 
a  motion  of  finest  (gaseous)  substanees,  the  so-called  npiritus  ani- 
malejt*  and  sought  the  point  of  transition  from  the  sensory  to  the 
motor  nervous  system  iu  mLin,  in  a  part  of  the  brain  which  has  no 
correlative,  i.e.  is  a  single  aud  uut  a  jiajred  organ,  the  pineal  gtand  or 
conarium. 

The  other  part  of  the  task  proved  much  more  difficult:  namely, 
that  of  understanding  the  mental  life  without  any  relaliun  to  the 
corporeal  world.  Easy  and  clear  to  perception  as  wiis  the  ai^tiun  of 
one  body  upon  another,  it  did  not  yield  a  mode  of  representing  an 
incorporeal  connection  betw«f  u  different  minda,  that  could  be  used 
scientifically.  Spinoza,  for  example,  expressed  the  general  meta- 
physical postulate  very  energetically,  when  he  promised  in  entering* 
upon  the  third  book  of  the  Ethics,  that  he  would  treat  the  actions 
and  desires  of  man  as  if  lines,  surfaces,  aud  bodies  were  the  subject 
of  discussion  ;  for  the  important  thing  is  neither  to  asperse  them  nor 
to  deride  them,  but  to  understand  them.  But  the  solution  of  this 
problem  was  limited  in  advance  to  investigating  the  causal  connec- 
tion between  the  actiintien  of  consciousness  iu  the  individual  mind'' 
dtialisra  demanded  a  psychology  free  from  all  physiological  constitu- 
ents. It  is  all  the  more  characteristic  of  the  predonu  nance  of  the 
spirit  of  natural  science  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  it  attained 
this  psychology  demanded  by  the  theory,  only  in  the  most  limited 
degree,  And  even  the  beginnings  toward  this  are  ruled  by  the 
endeavour  to  apply  the  methodical  principle  of  mechanics,  which 


'  Hence  Hobbes  excluded  from  physics  the  Aristotelian  and  Thomistic  concep- 
tion of  tlitt  unmoved  mover,  whUe  Descarteif,  who  in  thiii  point  also  proceeded 
more  nietaphy'iirally,  made  motion  to  have  been  communicated  to  matter  at  the 
betcinnini;  by  God. 

"■An  inhrritaoce  from  the  physiological  psvchology  itl  Mie  Greeks,  in  partica- 
Iftr  from  tb&t  of  the  Peripatetics. 
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was  celebrating  its  triumphs  in  the  theory  of  outer  experience, 
the  comprehension  of  the  inner  world  also. 

For  just  as  the  investigation  of  Nature  from  Galileo  to  Newl( 
directed    its  energies    toward  tiiidiiig  out   the  simple  fundameikt 
form  of  corporeal  motion,  to  which  all  complex  structures  of  out 
experience  could  be  reduced,  so  Descartes  desired  to  establish  tl 
fundamental  forms  of  psycltical  motion,  out  of  which  the  multiplii 
ity  of  inner  experiences  would  become  explicable.     In  the  theoret 
cal  domaiu  this  seemed  attained  by  establishing  the   immediat 
evident  truths  (the  innate  ideas);  iu  the  practical  field  there  grew 
out  of  this  demand  the  new  problem  of  a  statics  and  a  mechanic* 
the  mox'ements  of  feeling  {Geniutftubewegttnyen) .     In  this  spirit 

I  cartes  and  Hpinoza  pro<luced  their  natural  history  of  the  enwtit 
{Affecfe)  and  pdJtxioitu,^  the  latter  author  by  combining  the  thought 

I  of  the  former  with  those  of  Hobbcs.     Thus  Descartes  derives 
whole  host  of  particular  passions,  as  species  and  subspecies,  froi 
the  six  fundamental  forms  of  wonder  {adiniratio),  love,  and  hat 
desire  (dhir)^  pleasure  and  pain  [or  joy  and   sadness,   Littt  « 
UnluMt'j    {Icetitia  —  tristitia) ;  thus   Spinoza  develops  his  system 
the  emotious  out  of  desire,  pleasure,  and   }>ain  {appetUuSy  fcctitit 
tristitia)    by  pointing   out  the   ideational    processes  in   connecli< 
with   which   these   emotions   have  become  transferred    from  thej 
ori^^inal   object,  the  self-preservation   of    the    individual,  to   otht 
'-  i<leaR." 

A  |>ecu1iar  side-attitude  is  taken  in  this  regard  by  the  two  Euglii 
thinkers.     For  Bacon  and  JIohbeH^  a  mechanical  conception  of  the^ 
mental  is  the  more  natural   in    proportion  as   they   endeavour  to 
draw  the  mental  more  rlosely  into  the  circle  of  the  physical.     Hotll^B 
that  is,  regard  the  empirical  psychical  life,  and  therefore,  also,  th^^ 
sphere  of  consuiousness  which  in  Descartes'  system  was  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cor|M)real  world»  as  something  which  essei 
tially  belongs  thereto;  on  the  other  hand^  there  is  set  over  agaim 
the  whole  world  of  perception  rather  a  something  spiritual  [spirit- 
ual in  the  religious  sense,  fweistU'ches']  than  a  something  menUl  or 
iiitellectiial  [GW.-rfij/es].     Idejis  and  volitions  as  they  are  known  by 
experience  are  held  to  be  at  bottom  activities  of  the  body  also,  ai 
if  besides  these  we  speak  yet  of  an  immortal  soul  {8piraculum)f 
a  spiritual  W(»rld  and  of  the  divine  mind  or  spirit,  this  should  fall'' 
to  the  province  of  theolog)'.     But  according  to  this  view  the  natural 
science  theory  cannot  be  characterised  much  otherwise  than  as  aa 


''Jm 


1  DescArtefi,  Les  PasaionM  de  VAm/e;  Spinoza,  Eth.  UI.,  uul  Tract,  Brtv.  II 
A  fi.    Cf.  below,  No.  7. 
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anthropological  materiaiism;  for  it  aims  to  understand  the  entire 
series  of  empirical  psycliical  activities  as  a  mechaaical  process  con- 
nected witli  tlie  bodily  functions.  This  problem  was  propounded  by 
Kaeon  ;  Hobbes  attempted  to  solve  it^  and  in  doing  so  became  the 
father  of  the  so-called  associatiounl  psycholo4jfj.  With  the  same 
outspoken  sensualism  as  Cnmpanella,  of  wliose  deductions  his  own 
frequently  remind  us,  —  especially  with  regard  to  the  meohanism  of 
ideas,  —  he  seeks  to  show  that  sense-impressions  give  the  only  ele- 
ments of  consciousness,  and  that  by  their  combination  and  trans- 
formation memory  auti  thought  also  come  about.  In  the  practical 
domain  the  impulse  toward  self-preservation  and  the  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain  which  arise  in  i-onnection  with  impressions  are 
then  characterised  analogously  as  the  elements  out  of  which  all 
other  feelings  and  activities  of  will  arise.  Hobbes,  too,  projected 
thus  a  "natural  history"  of  the  emotions  and  passions,  and  this 
was  not  without  influence  upon  that  of  Spinoza,  whose  theory  of 
the  emotions  is  always  looking  towards  the  other  attribute  [Ce. 
extension]. 

From  these  presuppositions  of  method  the  denial  of  the  freedom 
of  {}ie  ir^ill  \n  thn  spnsff  nf  iiuleterminjsm  followed  with  inexorable 
consistency  for  Hohbes  and  for  Spinoza.  Both  attem[)ted  —  and 
Spinoza  did  it  in  the  baldest  form  that  can  be  conceived  —  to  exhibit 
the  strict  necessity  which  prevails  even  in  the  course  of  the  process 
of  motivation :  they  are  types  of  Uetei'Tninism.  For  Spinoza,  tliere- 
fore,  there  is  no  freedom  in  the  psychological  sense.  Freedom  can 
mean  only,  on  the  one  hand,  metaphysically,  the  absolute  Being  of 
tlie  deity  determined  by  nothing  but  itself,  and^  on  the  other  hand, 
ethically,  the  ideal  of  the  overcoming  of  the  passions  through 
reason. 

7.  In  this  it  became  already  evident  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
facts  of  psychology,  that  absolute  separation  between  the  corporeal 
and  the  mental  world  which  metaphysics  demanded  was  not  to  be 
maintained.  But  Descartes  himself  met  quite  the  same  exj>erience. 
The  nature  of  the  mind  itself  might,  indeed,  explain  the  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  and  the  forms  of  the  rational  will  whinh  resulted 
from  these,  but  it  could  not  explain  the  obscure  and  confused  ideas, 
and  the  emotions  and  passions  coiineotpd  with  them.  These  present 
themselves  rather  as  a  disturbance  of  the  mind^  {perturbationes 
animi)t  and  since  this  perturbation  which  gives  occasion   for  the 


'  This  fa  the  interest,  not  only  ethical,  but  also  theorettcal.  which  induced  Dcs- 
carU'B  to  In-at  stat««  pnychologically  so  different  as  emotions  and  pMsions,  fjom 
Lh«  samt'  point  of  view  and  in  oae  line.  C(.  loribe  loUowiu^  Pauiona  dA  VAm^^ 
L.  and  SieiU.  V.  and  VI. 
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abuse  of   freedom   (ef.  above,  §  30,  5)   cannot  be  due  to  God, 
origin  must  be  sought  ultimately  in  an   influence  exercified  by 
body*    In  the  diKturbances  of  the  feeling  there  is,  therefore,  fc 
Descartes  an  indubitable  fact,  which  cannot  be  explained  from 
fundamental  metaphysical  principles  of  his  system.      Here, 
fore,  the  philosopher  sees  liiinself  forced  to  recognise  an  exoepiiotud 
relation,  and  he  adjusts  this  for  himself  in  a  way  that  had 
foreshadowed  by  the  anthropology  of  the   Vfctorines  (cf.  5  24, 
The  nature  (uatura)  of  mati,  he  teaches,  consists  in  the  inner  uni 
of  tico  heterogeneoun  itubntauceSf  a  mind  and  a  boily,  and  this  marv< 
lous    (i.e.    metaphysically  incomprehensible)    union    has    been  so 
arranged  by  God's  will  that  in  this  single  case  the  conscious  and 
the  spatial  substances  act  u[K)n  each  other.     Animals  remain,  fc 
Descartes,  bodies;  their  •* sensations"  are  only  nervous  movemeul 
out  of  which  stimiilntions  of  the  motor  system  arise  in  accord; 
with  the   reflex    mt^clianism.     In   the   human   body,   however, 
mental  substance  is  present  at  the  same  time,  and  in  consequi 
of  this  co-existence  the  storm  of  the  animal  spirits  in  the  pin< 
gland  excites  a  disturbance  in    the   mental   substance  also»  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  latter  as  an  unclear  and  indistinct  idea,  il^M 
as  sense-perception,  as  emotion,  or  as  passion.'  ^* 

"With  the  disciples,  the  systematic  impulse  was  greater  than  with 
the  master.  Tliey  found  in  this  iujtuxus  phtfsicuff  between  mind 
and  body  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and 
crted  themselves  to  set  aside  the  exception  which  the  philosop 
had  been  obliged  to  assert  in  the  anthroiwlogical  facts.  This,  ho 
ever,  did  not  go  on  without  effecting  a  new^  and  in  a  certain  se 
regressive,  alteration  in  the  conception  of  causality^  in  tliat  t 
metapliysical  moment  once  more  gained  preponderance  over  the  loi^ 
chanical.  The  immanent  causal  processes  of  the  spatial  and  of  the 
conscious  worlds  were  regarded  as  intelligible  in  themselves;  but 
the  transcendent  causal  process  from  one  of  these  worlds  into  the 
other  formed  a  ])roblem.  No  difficulty  was  found  in  the  idea  that 
one  motion  transformed  itself  into  another  or  that  one  function  of 


^  On  this  I»pscart#s  then  builds  his  Ethics.     In  such  perttu-bations  the  mind 
occupies  a  pastilve  attitude,  and  it  is  its  task  to  free  it£eif  from  thes*.*  in  cki 
and  distinct  Itnnwlidire.     Spinoza  carried  out  this  intellectualistJc  morals  in 
extremely  grand  and  imprpsstvc  manncr(£'/A.  IV.  and  V.).     The  antithesis  of 
active  and  passive  attitude  of  the  flnitc  mind  U  indei>d  gained  from  the 
point  of  his  metaphysics  only  artificially  {^th.  HI.,  l>ef.  2):  but  lie  carrit 
throuRh  with  compollinp  cnnsistpncy  the  thought,  that  the  overcnminp  of 
passions  follows  fmm  a  knowledge  of  them,  from  the  InMj^ht  into  the  necrseal 
divine  system  of  all  things;  he  taught  that  tiuman  nature  must  perfect  it*elf 
the  blessedness  of  tlie  artire  emotiont  which  consist  only  in  tlie  activity  of 
pure  impulse  toward  knowledge  {Eth.  V.  lo  ff.),  and  thus  set  up  an  ideal 
life  which  reaches  the  height  of  the  Greek  ^wpia. 
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consciousness  —  for  example,  a  thought  —  shmild  pass  over  into  an- 
other: but  it  seemed  impossible  to  understand  Iiow  sensation  should 
come  oat  of  motion,  or  motion  out  of  wilL  Physical  and  logical  cauA- 
ality  seemed  to  offer  no  difficulty ;  so  much  the  greater  was  that 
presented  by  p^ucho-phynical  causality.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
consciousness  dawned  that  the  relation  of  equality  or  identity 
between  cause  and  effect,  by  means  of  which  mechanical  and  logi- 
cal dependence  seemed  intelligible,  does  not  exist.  Hence  an 
inquiry  must  here  be  made  for  the  principle  by  which  tlie  two  ele- 
ments of  the  causal  relation,  cause  and  effect,  which  do  not  in  them- 
selves belong  together,  are  connected  with  each  other.'  Where  this 
principle  was  to  be  sought  could  not  Ik?  a  matter  of  doubt  for  the 
disciples  of  Descartes  :  God,  who  produced  the  union  of  the  two 
substances  in  man's  nature,  has  also  so  arranged  them  that  the 
functions  of  the  one  substiince  are  followed  by  the  corresponding 
functions  of  the  other.  Hut  on  this  account  tliese  functions  in 
their  causal  relation  to  one  another  are  not  properly,  and  in  their 
own  nature,  efficient  causes,  but  only  occnaions  in  connection  with 
which  the  consetjuences  determined  by  divine  contrivance  appear  in 
the  other  substance, — not  causcE  efficienies^  but  causa;  occasionalea. 
The  true  "cause"  for  the  causal  connection  between  stimuli  and 
sensations,  and  between  purtKtses  and  bodily  movements,  is  God. 

Such  considerations  arc  niuUiplied  in  the  M'hule  development  of 
the  Cartesian  scliool.  Clauberg  brings  them  into  use  for  the  theory 
of  perceptions,  Cordemoy  for  that  of  purposive  motion;  their  full 
development  is  attained  in  the  *' Ethics  "  of  Qenlincx,  Yet  in  the 
latter  author  doubt  is  not  entirely  excluded  as  to  whether  God's 
causality  in  this  connection  is  regarded  as  a  special  intervention  in 
each  individual  c^ise,  or  as  a  general  and  permanent  arrangement. 
In  some  passages,  indeed,  the  former  is  the  case,"  but  the  siiirit  of 
the  doctrine,  taken  as  a  whole,  doubtless  involves  the  latter.  Geu- 
lincx expresses  himself  most  clearly  in  the  illustration  of  the  clocks:* 
as  two  clocks  which  luive  been  niudc  alike  by  the  same  artificer 
continue  to  move  in  perfect  harmony,  *'  absque  ulla  caunalitate  qua 
alttrum  hoc  in  altero  causat,  sed  propter  mei'am  dependentinmt  qua 
utrumque  ab  eadem  arte  et  simili  indufttrta  conatitutmft  est"  so  the 


■  That  the  fundnmenUl  din^cuUy  in  ail  causal  relatioiid  was  in  this  actually 
■tnmblpd  upon,  firHt  l^panu'  nlpjir  at.  a  lator  time  throuph  llanie.     Ci.  $  34. 

•  For  example,  in  tiie  anolojo'  nf  the  child  in  thu  cradli;,  h'tfi.  I'iH.  It  seems, 
bMides,  that  the  first  edition  of  the  Ethics  (lOfifi),  tu  fact,  introduced  more  the 
dfu$  ex  marhinn^  while  the  annotations  added  in  the  second  edition  (1675)  pre- 
sent IhrouKhout  tlie  profounder  view. 

*  ElA.,  p.  124,  note  19. 
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corresponding  functions  of  mind   and  body  follow  each  other 
accordance  with  the  world-order  oncti  determined  by  GotL' 

8.    This  anthropological  rationule  of  Occasionalism  fits   from  the 
beginning  into  a  more  general  metaphysical  course  of  thought.  T 
Cartesian  system  already  contained  the  premises  for  the  inferea 
that  in  the  culse  of  all  that  takes  place  in  finite  substances,  the  e 
cient  principle  derives,  not  from  these  substances  themselves,  but  fro: 
the  deity.     Thinking  in  minds  takes  place  by  means  of  the  iubo 
ideas  which  God  has  given  them;  to  the  corporeal  world  he 
communicated  a  quantum  of  motion  which  clianges  only  in  its  d 
tribution  among  the  individual  corpuscles,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
individual   body  it    is^  so   to  speak,  only   temporarily    conceah!d. 
Minds  can  create  new  ideas  as  little  as  bodies  can  create  new  mo- 
tion ;  the  sole  cause  is  Goil. 

The  Cartesians  hud  all  the  more  occasion  to  emphasise  the 
causality  of  Qod,  as  their  doctrine  encountered  violent  contradicti 
in  the  orthodoxy  of  both  Confessions,  and  became  involved  in 
theological  controversies  of  the  time.  Friend  and  foe  had  qui 
recognised  the  relationship  of  Cartesianism  with  the  doctrine 
Augustine;'  and  while  on  this  account  the  Jansenists  and  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  who  lived  in  the  Augustinian-Scotist  atmos- 
phere, were  friendly  to  the  new  philosophy,  the  orthodox  Peripa- 
tetics, and  especially  the  Jesuits,  made  war  upon  it  all  the  more 
violently.  Thus  the  old  opposition  between  Augttstianism  and  7%*ni>j 
ism  came  out  in  the  controversy  over  Cartesianism.  The  con 
quence  was  that  the  Cartesians  brought  into  the  foreground  as  fj 
as  possible  those  elements  in  which  their  doctrine  was  allied  to 
Augustinian.  So  Louis  de  la  ^or^e' attempted  to  prove  the  co: 
plete  identity  of  Cartesianism  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Chu 
Father,  and  emphasised  especially  the  fact  that  according  to  bo 
thinkers  the  sole  ground  of  all  that  takes  place  in  bodies  as  well 
minds  is  God.  Just  this  was  later  designated  by  Malebranche* 
the  sure  mark  of  a  Christian  philosophy,  while  the  most  dangero 


1  If,  therefore,  Leibniz,  when  he  later  clnlined  for  his  ''pre-establiahed  hi 
mony  "  {^clairc.  2  and  ;J)  this  same  analogy  in  frequent  use  at  thai  time,  diai 
terlscd  tlie  Carieaian  conception  by  an  imniofliatc  dependence  of  the  two  clocl 
upon  one  another,  and  the  Occosionalislic  by  a  constantly  renewed  regulation 
the  clocks  on  the  part  of  the  cltxik-maker,  this  waa  applicable  at  moat  to  soma' 
passages  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Ethics  of  Geulincx. 

'  Kinship  and  opposition  apply  also  to  still  other  pojnla.     Desrartes  and  thA^_ 
priesta  of  the  Oratory  (Gihieuf,  Malcbraneho)  ara  at  one  a^nsl  Thomiam  fi^| 
the  Auf^stinian  and  Scotist  doctrine  of  the  boundlcsa  freedom  of  the  deitjr^H 
they  maintain  again  that  the  good  is  good  becauae  God  ao  willed  it»  not  per  m 
(cf.  §26,  2,  3).  etc. 

«  Trait,  dt  I'Espr,  Uum.,  Prfif.  <  n«chei-ch9,  VI.  2,  3. 
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error  of  heathen  philosophy  consists  in  the  assumption  of  metaphys- 
ical self-subsiateuce  and  capacity  for  spontaneous  action  on  the  part 
of  finite  things. 

With  Gtnlincx,  likewise,  all  finite  things  are  deprived  of  the 
causal  mome-nt  or  element  of  substantiality.  In  this  he  proceeds 
from  the  principle'  that  one  can  himself  do  that  only  of  which  he 
knows  how  it  is  done.  From  this  it  follows  in  the  anthropological 
fieldi  that  the  mind  cannot  be  tlie  cause  of  the  bodily  movements  — 
no  one  knows  how  he  sets  to  work  even  but  to  raise  his  arm ;  it 
follows  farther  in  the  cosniological  field,  that  bodies  which  have  no 
ideas  whatever  cannot  operate  at  all,  and  finally,  for  the  theory  of 
knowledge,  that  the  cause  of  peicejjtions  is  to  be  sought  not  in  the 
finite  mind  —  for  this  does  not  kiiow  how  it  comes  to  perceive  — 
nor  in  bodies;  therefore  it  is  to  be  souyjht  only  in  God-  He  pro- 
duces iu  us  a  world  of  ideas  which  in  its  wealth  of  qualities  is  much 
richer  and  more  beautiful  than  the  actual  corporeal  world  itself.* 

The  episteniolo^'ifal  woUf  finds  finally  with  Maiebranckn  ^  a  still 
more  profound  apprehension.  Cartesian  dualism  makes  a  direct 
knowledge  of  the  body  hy  mind  absolutely  impossible  :  such  a  knowl- 
edge is  excluded  not  only  because  no  iufiuxua  pkysicxis  is  possible 
between  the  two,  but  also  because,  in  view  of  the  total  heterogeneity 
of  the  two  substances,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  how  even  an  idea  of 
the  one  is  thinkable  in  the  other.  In  this  resjiect,  also,  mediation 
is  possible  only  through  the  deity,  and  Malebranche  takes  refuge  in 
the  Neo-Platonic  world  of  Ideiis  in  Goil,  Man  does  not  know  bodies ; 
he  knows  their  Ideas  in  God.  T\n%  intellujihle  corpormil  tvorld  in  God 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  archetype  of  the  actual  corporeal  world  cre- 
ated by  God,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  archetyi>e  of  those  ideas 
which  God  has  coiumuuicated  to  us  of  this  actual  corporeal  world. 
Our  knowledge  is  like  the  actual  bodies,  just  as  two  maj^nitudea 
which  are  equal  to  a  third  are  equal  also  to  each  other.  In  this 
sense  Malebranche  understood  that  philosophy  teaches  that  we 
behold  ail  things  in  God. 

0.  Quite  different  was  the  solution  which  Spinoza  gave  to  the 
Occasidualistic  problems.  The  explanation  of  any  mode  of  the  one 
attribute  by  a  mode  of  the  other  was  excluded  by  the  conception  of 


'  £th.,  p.  Ua;  Met.,  p.  20. 

'  The  rvnuiftut  of  gielf-activity  in  finite  beings  thai  remains  in  the  eystera  of 
OetiUncx  nnn«ists  in  the  immanent  mental  activity  of  man.  Cf.  Eth.  121  f. 
The  "aut"It»g>,"  or  itutpfcth  nui,  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  episieniuloKical 
atarllnf;-poJnt  nf  the  system,  but  also  ItA  ethical  ccncluRinn.  Man  han  nothing 
to  do  in  the  outor  world.  Ifhi  nihil  vnten,  ihi  nihil  velis.  The  higbeat  virtue  is 
a  ni'>deiii  contentment,  submission  to  GodVi  will  —  humility,  lieapeftio  nuL 

*  Bwh,  III.  2. 
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the  attribute  as  be  had  defined  it  (see  above,  No.  5) ;  it  held  of  the 
^attribute  as  of  substance,'  in  ae  est  et  per  ae  concipitur.     Accordinglr 
there  could  be  no  question  of  the  dependence  of  the  spatial  uj 
consciousness,  or  vice  versa ;  the  appearance  of  such  a  dej»endf ni 
which  presents  itself  in  the  antliropological  facts  needed,  therefore, 
another  explanation,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  this  was  to  be  sought 
by  the  aid  of  his  conception  of  God.     If,  however,  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  tlie  sole  cause  of  all  that  takes  place  is  for  this  reason  fo 
also  with  Spinoza,  his  agreement  with  the  Occajsioualists  exists  on 
in  the  motive  and  the  word,  but  not  in  the  meaning  or  spirit  of  the 
doctrine.     For  according  U.*  Geulincx  and  Malebranche,  God  is 
creator;  according  to  Spinozii,  he  is  the  universal  essence  or  nat 
of  things ;  according  to  the  former,  God  creates  tlie  world  by 
will ;  according  to  the  latter,  the  world  foifows  ynft'esmrily  from  t 
nature  of  God  [or  is  the  netrHnsary  etmsequenri^  of  the  uatui-e  of  Gf« 
In  spite  of  the  likeness  in  the  word  causa,  tlierefore,  the  causal  rela- 
tion is  really  thought  here  in  a  sense  entirely  different  from  th 
which  it  ha8  there.     With  Spinoza  it  means  not,  *'God  creates  t 
world,"  but,  'Mie  is  the  world." 

Spinoza  always  expresses  his  conception  of  real  dependence*, 
causality,  by  the  word  "  follow  '*  {sequi^  consetjui)  and   by  the  ml 
tion,  "as  from  the  lietinition  of  a  triangle  the  equality  of  the  su 
of  its  angles  to  two  right  angles*  foUows.'*     The  tlependence  of  I 
world  upon  Goil  is,  therefore,  thought  as&mathematicdi  vortsef/uen 
This  conception  of  the  i'ansal  relation  has  thus  completely  stripj 
off  the  empirical  mark  of  "producing  **  or  '*  creating  "  which  play 
so  important  a  part  with  the  OcpAsionalists,  and  re)>laces  the  perce 
tional  i(l(^!L  of  aetive  operation  with  the  logiro  mathematical  rehiii 
of  ground   and  consequent  [_^or  reason  and  consequent;    Grnnd  u 
Folge"].     Spinozism  is  a  consistent  identification  of  the  relation 
cause  and  effect  with  that  of  ground  and  consequent.     The  causali 
of  the  deity  is,  therefore,  not  in  time,  hut  is  eternal,  that  is.  timelessj 
and  true  knowledge  is  a  consideration  of  things  sub  quadam  ale 
tiUis  specie.     This  eoucepiion  of  the  relation  of  dependence  resul 
of  itself  from  tlie  couf'pption  of  the  deity  as  the  universal  essence 
nature:  from  this  nature  all  its  modifications  follow  timehssitft  j 
as  all   propositions  of  geometry  follow  from  the  nature  of  space. 
The  geometrical  method  knows  no  other  ciiusality  than  that  of  tbe 
"eternal  consequence";  for  rationalism,  only  that  form  of  depend 
ence  which  is  peculiar  to  thought  itself,  namely,  the  logical  proced- 


5'J 

ire, 
^hal     I 

»rdr^ 


^Sth,  T.,Prop.  in. 

*  Cf.  Schopcnhiiuer,  fV'v^r  die  vlcrf<trhf  Wurzfl  des  SfUses  eoro  ttireichendtn 
Qfundr,  ch.  6.     [Four/utd  Jtoot^  etc.,  Bobn  Lib.] 
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ure  of  the  consequent  from  its  antecedent  re:ison,  passes  as  in  itself 
iutelligible,  and  on  this  ;uH;ount  iia  the  srhoma  also  fur  events  or 
cosmic  processes:*  real  dependenre  also  should  be  conceived  neither 
mechanically  nor  teleologically,  hut  only  logico-niathematically. 

But  now,  as  in  geometry,  all  follows  indeed  fi-um  the  nature  of 
space,  and  yet  each  particular  relation  is  fixed  by  other  particular 
determinations,  so,  too,  in  the  Spiiioxistic  metaphysics  the  neces- 
sary procedure  of  things  forth  from  God  consists  in  the  determina- 
tion of  every  individual  firiitp  entity  by  other  finite  things.  The 
sum  of  finite  things  and  the  modes  of  each  attribute  form  a  chain 
of  strict  determination,  a  chain  without  beginning  and  without  end. 
The  necessity  of  the  divine  nature  nileK  in  all ;  but  no  mode  is  nearer 
to  the  deity,  or  farther  from  the  deity,  than  ts  any  other.  In  this 
the  thought  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus  of  the  incommensurability  of  the 
finite  with  the  intinite  asserts  itself  —  no  series  of  stages  uf  emana- 
tion leads  from  God  down  tn  the  world:  everything  finit,e  is  deter- 
mined again  by  the  finite,  but  in  all  God  is  the  sole  ground  of  their 
essence  or  nature. 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  unity  of  essene^  must  appear  also  in  the 
relation  of  the  attributes,  however  strictly  these  may  be  separated 
qualitatively  and  causally.  It  is  still  the  same  divine  essence  which 
exists  here  in  the  form  of  extension,  and  there  in  the  form  of  con- 
sciousness. The  two  attributes  are  then  necessarily  so  related  to 
each  other  that  to  every  mode  of  the  one  a  definite  mode  of  the 
other  corresponds.  This  correttpondence  or  parallelittm  of  the  attri- 
hntos  solves  the  enigma  of  the  connection  of  the  two  worlds:  ideas 
are  determined  only  by  ideas,  and  motions  only  by  motions ;  but  it 
is  the  like  cosmic  content  of  the  divine  essence  which  forms  the  con- 
nection of  the  one  class,  and  also  that  of  the  other ;  the  same  con- 
tent is  in  the  attribute  of  consciousness  as  in  the  attribute  of 
extension.  This  relation  is  presented  by  Spinoza  in  accortlance 
with  the  scliolastic  conceptions  of  the  es«e  in  intellectu  and  the  ease 
in  re.  The  same  tlmt  exists  in  the  attribute  of  consciousness  as 
object  (objective).,  as  the  content  of  our  ideas,  exists  in  the  attribute 
of  extension  as  something  actmil,  independent  of  any  idea  or  mental 
representation  (formnlitpr).^ 

1  Spinous  panUieUm  has  therefore  the  closest  re»eniblftnce  to  the  ftcholastio 
myRtical  lifaliArn  of  Snotus  KriRt'im  (cf.  §  23,  1),  only  that  in  the  laiter'a 
oyiitem  it  is  still  more  the  caao  thiU  the  Ingiciil  ri-lrition  "f  the  gi-neral  lo  tlie 
particular  fonns  the  only  Achema  ;  from  this  result**!,  in  hiH  caw,  the  cmanistic 
character  which  in  lacking  in  .Sinnoza. 

'  But  neither  of  the^c  two  mricles  of  exUtencv  tit  more  original  than  the  other, 
or  forma  a  prototype  for  the  other:  both  express  equally  the  nature  of  God 
(^exjfrimfre).  Hence  an  idealistic  interpretation  of  Spinoza  in  as  incorrect  as 
a  materialistic,  although  both  might  be  developed  out  of  his  system. 
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Spinoza's  conception,  then,  is  this:  every  finite  thing  as  a  m 
of  the  divine  essencBi  e.g.  man,  exists  in  like  measure  in  both  at 
butos,  as  mind  and  as  bo<Iy :  and  eiich  of  its  particular  fiujctio 
belongs   also  in   like  meastire   to   both   attributes,  as  idea  and  aT' 
motion.     As  idea,  it  is  determined  by  the  connection  of  ideas,  as 
motion  by  that  of  motions;  hut  in  both,  the  contt*nt  is  the  same  b; 
virtue  of  the  corre3|>ondenoe  of  the  attributes.      The  human  mind 
Vie  idea  {Idee)  of  the  human  bodtff  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detaiL' 

10.   The  conclusion   of   this   movement   of  thought   which   h 
passed  through  so  many  divarificatioTis  Wiis  roaclied    in  the  me* 
physical  system  of  Leibniz,  — a  syattm  which  is  equalled  by  noi 
in  the  entire  history  of  philosophy  in  all-sidedness  of  motives 
in  power  of  adjustment  and  combination.     It  owes  this  importam 
not  only  to  the  extensive  learning  and  the  harmonising  mind  of  i 
author,  but  especially  to  the  circutnstance  that  he  was  at  home 
tbe  ideas  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  philosophy  with  as  deep  and  Hi 
an  understamiint;  of  their  significance  as  he  had  for  the  conceptio 
fonned  by  tho  modern  study  of  Nature.'    Only  the  inventor  of 
differential  calculus^  who  had  as  much  understanding  for  Plato 
Aristotle  as  for  Dcaoartes  and  Spinoza,  who  knew  and  appreoii 
Tham;is  and  Duns  Scotus  as  well  as  Bacon  and  Hobbes, — only 
could  become  the  creator  of  the  "  pre-established  harmony." 

The  rei-nnriliiition  of  the  mecJtanicid  and  the  teleohtgical  views  oft 
world,  and  with  tliis  the  uniting  of  the  acientijic  and    the   retigii 
interests  of  his  time,  was  the  leading  motive  in  the  thought  of  Leii 
niz.     He  wished  to  see  the  mechanical  explanation  of  Nature,  t 
formulation  of  which  in  its  scientific  conceptions  he  himself  fss 
tially  furthered,  carried  through  to  its  full  extent,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  oast  about  for  thoughts  by  the  aid  of  which  tbo  purposeful 
living  oliaracter  of  the  universe  might  nevertheless  remain  comp 
hensible.      The  attempt  must  therefore  be  made  —  an  attempt  f 
which  there  were  alreiuly  intimations  iu  the  doctrme  of  Descartes 
to  see  whether  the  whole  mechanical  course  of  events  could  not 
nUimatcly  traced  back  to  efficient  causes,  whose  purposeful  nature 
should  afford  an  imjwrt  and  meaning  to  thoir  working  taken  as  ft 
whole.     The  whole  philosophical  development  of  Leiteii  has  th 
aim  to  substitute  for  the  corpuscles,  *'  entelechies,"  and  to  win 
for  the  indiiTerent  God  of  the  geometrical  method  the  rights  of  th 
Platonic  o^rto.     The  ultimate  goal  of  his  philosophy  is  to  unde 

^  Tbe  difficulties  which  arose  in  this  connection  fmm  self-conacionaBUft,  ud 
those  alAo  from  the  postulate  of  the  countless  attributest  Spinozs  did  not  soln: 
Cf.  the  correspondence  with  Tsnhimhausen,  Op.  II.  219  f. 

•  Cf.  SjfBt.  Xouv,  10. 
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stand  the  Tnechanism  of  the  cosmic  processes  !is  the  means  and  phe- 
nomenal form,  by  which  the  living  content  or  import  of  the  world 
realises  itself.  For  this  reason  he  could  no  longer  think  "cause  "  aa 
only  "Being,"' could  no  longer  think  (rod  merely  as  ens  perfactisai' 
mum,  eould  no  longi?r  think  *'  substance  '*  as  characterised  merely  by 
an  attribute  of  unchangeable  existence,  and  could  no  longer  think  its 
states  merely  as  modifications^  determinations,  or  s})ecifications  of 
such  a  fiindamentiil  quality:  cosmic  processes  or  change  becjune 
again  for  him  active  working  {Wirken) ;  substances  tcwk  on  the 
meaning  of /orc«»,'  and  the  philosophical  conception  of  God  also 
had,  for  its  essential  characteristic,  creative  force.  This  was  Leib- 
niz' fundamental  thought,  that  this  creative  force  evinces  itself  in 
the  mechanical  system  of  motions. 

Leibniz  attained  this  dynamical  standpoint  tirst  in  his  theory  of 
motion,  and  in  a  way  wliich  of  itself  required  that  the  same  stand- 
point should  be  carried  over  into  metaphysics.*  The  mechanical 
problem  of  inertia  and  the  process  begun  by  Galileo  of  resolving 
motion  into  infinitely  small  impulses,  which  together  formed  the 
starting-point  for  the  authoritative  investigations  in  natural  science 
by  Huyghens  and  Newton,  led  Leibniz  to  the  principle  of  the  infini- 
tesimal calculus,  to  his  conception  of  the  ••  vw  uiwa, "  and  es- 
pecially, to  the  insight  that  the  essential  nature  of  bodies,  in  which 
the  ground  of  motion  is  to  be  sought,  consists  not  in  extension,  nor 
yet  in  their  mass  (imijenetrability),  but  in  their  capacity  to  do 
work,  —  in  force.  But  if  substance  in  force,  it  is  super-sjtatial  and  im- 
material. On  this  account  Leibniz  finds  himself  compelled  to  think 
even  corporeal  substance  as  immaterial  force.  Bodies  are,  in  their 
essential  nature,  force;  their  spatial  form,  their  property  of  filling 
space  and  their  motion  are  effects  of  this  force.  The  substance  of 
bodies  is  metaphysical.*  In  connection  with  Leibniz'  doctrine  of 
knowledge  this  purports  that  rational,  clear,  and  distinct  cognition 
apprehends  bodies  as  force,  while  sensuous,  obscure,  and  confused 
cognition  apprehends  them  as  spatial  structures.  Hence,  for  Leib- 
niz, space  is  neither  identical  with  bodies  (as  in  Descartes),  nor  the 
presupposition  for  them  (as  with  Newton),  but  a  force-product  of 
substances,  a  pfuenonienon  bene  fundatum,  an  order  of  co-exiatence, — 


1  La  subftt&nce  est  un  fire  capable  d*aclton.  Princ.  de  la  Nat,  H  de  la  0Wle«, 
1.     Cf.  Sfjm,  Nmtv.  2  (..  "Force  primiiive." 

■  With  this  the  co-ordination  of  the  two  attribut«fl,  exUnMo  and  Mffitatio,  waa 
again  abolislipil ;  the  world  of  consclouHuesa  is  Uie  truly  actual,  tlie  world  of 
extension  U  phenomenon.  Leibniz  win  the  intelligible  world  of  Aubstance«  over 
against  the  phenomena  of  tlie  senses  or  material  world  in  a  compleiely  Platonic 
fashion  {Nouv,  Bn,  IV.  3).     Cf.  §  33  f . 
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not  nn  abBoluta  itialitj,  but  an  ena  me^itaie}     And   die  same  holds 
true,  mutntia  mutandis^  of  time.     From  this  it  follows  fbrthfT,  thtX 
the  laws  of  mechauios  whioh  refer  to  these  spatial   m&iiifestatioi 
of  bodies  are  not  rational,  not  '*  geometrical  "   trut'iis,   but  trul 
whieh  relate  to  matters  of  fact,  and  ai*e  contingent.     They  could 
thought  otherwise  [i'.«.  the  opposite  is  not  inconceivable].     Tb( 
ground  is  not  logical  necessity,  but  —  purijosiveness  or  apprrijji 
nesa.     They  are  Ins  de  convenance ;  and  have  their  roots  iu  the  d 
de  fa  sagesse}     God  chose  them  because  the  purpose  of  the  wo! 
would  Lm?  best  lulHlled  in  the  form  determined  by  them.     If  bodi 
are  machines^  they  are  such  in  the  sense  that  machines  are  pui 
ively  couatructej  works.* 

11.   Thus  again  in  Leibniz,  but  in  a  maturer  form  than  in  N( 
Platonism,  life  becomes  the  principle   for  explaining  Nature; 
doctrine  is  vitalism,     l^ut  life  is  variety,  and  at  the  same  time  unil 
The  mechanical  theory  led   Leibnii  to  the  conception  of  intinil 
mauy   individual    forces,  metiij)hysical  |x>inta»*  as  likewise   to  tl 
idea  of  th^^ir   continuous  connection.     He   had   originally    lean< 
toward  the  atomic  theory  of  Democritus  and  tlie  nominalistic  meta- 
physics ;  the  Ocnasionali.st  movement,  and  above  all,  the  system  of 
Spinoza,  made  him  familiar  with  the  thought  of  the  AU-uuity;  anc 
he  found  the  solution,  as  Nicolaus  Cusanus  and  Giordano  Bruno 
found  it  before,  in  the  principle  of  the  ideatitif  of  the  part  frith 
whole.     Eiuih   force  is  the  world-force,  the  cosmic   force,  but  ui 
peculiar  phase ;  every  substance  is  the  world-substance,  but  in 
ticular  form.     Hence  Leibniz  gives  to  the  conception  of  substn 
just  this  meaning:   it  is  unity  in  plurality.^     This  means  that  evei 
substance  in  every  state  "represents"  the  multitude  of  other  si 
stances,  and  to  the  nature  of  "representing"  belongs  always 
unifying  of  a  manifold.* 

With  these  thoughts  are  united,  in  the  system  of    Leibniz,  the 


'  Cf.  chietly  the  correapoudence  with  dea  Bosees. 
'  Princ.  U.  Mb.  3. 

*  Syst.  iVouB.  11.  *  Monad.  13-16. 

•  Leibniz  is  here  served  a  very  good  luni  (cf.  op.  rU.)  by  the  ambljniity  Id 
the  word  *•  reprp:tmtation  '*  (which  applies  alsi>  m  the  German  '*  vorntrlUn  **  [ 
to  tlie  Uu;;li4ii  *' represeiitalioti "]),  in  acoordance  with  which  tlie  wonl  lue, 
un  the  iiiiK  haiul^  Vy  (tiipply  the  place  of  or  serve  oa  a  symbol  of,  and  on 
other  hand,  the  function  of  consciousness.  Thai  every  fiubstance  "  rpj 
sents*'  the  rest  mean*,  tlierernre,  on  the  one  hand,  thai  all  is  contained  in 
(Leibniz  citps  the  anrii-nt  orvnwi^ia  Tdrro  and  also  the  nmnift  uhiiiur  of 
Kenaiaaance ) ,  and  un  the  other  hand,  that  each  .siibHtance  *•  perceives"  all 
reat.  The  deeper  sense  and  jnstitkation  of  thiH  anibi^ity  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  form  any  clear  and  distinct  idea  whatever  of  the  unifying  of  * 
manifold,  except  after  the  pattern  of  tlial  kind  of  connection  which  we  expe- 
rience within  oarselrca  in  the  fimction  of  consciouaness  (''ayntbesls*'  in  Kant's 
phraseology). 


Chap.  2f  §  31.]     Sub$taHce  and  Causality:  Leibniz, 
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postulates  which  had  been  current  in  the  metaphysical  movement 
since  Descartes;  namely,  that  of  the  isolation  of  substances  withi 
reference  to  one  another,  and  that  of  the  corrnspomipnce  of  their/ 
functions  having  its  origin  in  the  common  world-ground.  Itoth  motifa 
are  most  perfectly  brought  out  in  i\\t  Mon^uioiog^.  Leibniz  calls  his 
force-substance  montirf,  —  an  expression  wliirli  might  have  come  to 
him  along  various  lines  of  Renaissance  tradition.  Each  monad  is 
with  reference  to  the  rest  a  perfectly  independent  being,  which  can 
neither  experience  nor  exercise  influence.  The  monads  "  have  no 
windows/*  and  this  •*  windowlesanesa  "  is  to  a  cnrtaiu  extent  the 
expression  of  their  ** metaphysical  impenetrability."'  But  this 
quality  of  being  completely  closed  to  outward  influence  receives 
first  of  all  a  positive  expression  from  Leibniz  in  his  declaration 
that  the  monad  is  apureltf  internal  pHndple:^  substance  is  hence  a 
force  of  ittuminent  acticitt^ :  the  monad  is  not  pht/siral.  but  psychical 
in  its  nature.  Its  states  are  representations  (  Vorstfllunyen),  and 
the  principh^  of  its  activity  is  desire  {appititiou)j\h.^  "tendency"  to 
pass  over  from  one  re]>reseutation  to  another.' 

Each  monad  is  neverthele.ss,  on  the  otlxer  hand,  a  "mirror  of  the 
world";  it  contains  the  whole  uuivprse  liii  a  repreKentati(m  within 
itself;  in  this  consists  the  living  \niity  of  all  things.  But  each  is 
also  an  individufil^  distinct  from  all  others.  For  there  are  no  two 
substances  in  the  world  alike.^  If  now  the  monads  are  not  distin- 
guished by  the  content  which  they  represent,  —  for  this  is  the  same 
with  all,*  —  their  difference  can  be  sought  only  in  their  mode  of 
representing  this  coutentt  and  Leibniis  declares  that  the  difference 
Iwtween  the  monads  consists  only  in  the  (liffHrent  degree  of  cleameM 
and  distinctness  with  wliich  they  "  represent "  the  universe.  Descartes' 
epistemological  criterion  thus  becomes  a  metaphysical  predicate  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  Leibniz,  like  l>un8  Scotus  (cf.  p.  331),  con- 
ceives of  the  antithesis  of  distinct  and  confused  as  an  antithesis  iu 
the  force  of  representation  or  in  intenMitt/.  FTenoe  the  moniyi  is  re- 
garded as  active  in  so  far  as  it  rej)resents  clearly  and  distinctly,  as 
passive  in  so  far  as  it  represents  obscurely  and  confusedly:*  hence, 
also,  its  impulse  {app4iition)  is  directed  toward  passing  from  obscure 


1  Momtfi.  7.     Cf.  Syat.  youv.  14,  17. 

»  Monwl  II.  »Tb.  16-10. 

*  Leibniz  expresficd  Ihla  as  the  principium  identitali*  indisrernibilinm 
{Monad.  V»). 

*  Here,  to  be  aore,  Leibnix  ovpHookcd  the  itvrX  that  no  real  conl*«nl  i«  reached 
in  thU  aystem  of  mutual  represenutlon  of  Hubstance*.  'Hie  monad  a  rpptvwnta 
the  monads  ft,  c,  d,  .  .  .  x.  But  wbat  ia  the  monad  h  ?  It  Is  in  turn  the  repre- 
K*Mitatiou  of  the  monads  a^  Cj  d^  .  .  .  x.  The  same  ia  true  for  c,  and  ao  on  in 
in/iititttm. 

*•  Monad.  49. 
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to  olear  representations,  and  the  "clearing  up"  of  its  owu  content 
the  goal  of  its  life.  To  tliis  above-mentioned  intensity  of  the  pppi*- 
sentations  I^ihni?.  applies  the  mechanical  principle  of  infinitelj 
>mall  impulses:  lie  calls  these  inHiiitely  small  constitnent  {jarta 
the  re[>reseiitative  life  of  the  mntuuis  petites  perceptions^^  ^nd  n 
thin  hypothesis  to  explain  the  fattt,  that  according  to  bis  doctrine 
monad  evidently  haa  very  many  more  representations  than  it  is 
sciousof  (cf.  below,  §  33).  In  the  language  of  to-day  t}\t petUe*  per- 
ceptions would  be  unctmncionn  mental  states  (Vorstelluuffen). 

Of  Hurh  (iifferences  in  dt'gree  of  clejirness  and  distinctness  th 
are  infinitely  many,  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  continaity 
natura  uonfacU  aalfum  —  tlie  monads  form  an  uninterrupted  g 
series,  a,  great  systeoi  of  development,  which  rises  from  the  ^simplfl 
monads  to  souls  and  minds.'    The  lowest  monads,  which  rep 
only  obscurely  and  confusedly,  i.e.  ui»consciously.  are  therefore  oti 
passive;  they  form  matter.     The  highest  monad,  which  repr 
the  universe  with  perfect  clearness  and  distinctness,  —  just  for 
reason  there  is  but  one  such, — and  is  accordingly  pure  actiritj%i 
called  the  cent  rat  monad  —  Go<L     Inasmuch  as  each  of  thejse  raon 
lives  out  its  own  nature,  they  all  harmonise  completely  with  each 
other  at  every  moment*  by  virtue  of  the  sameness  of  their  conte 
and  frou}  this  arises  the  appearance  of  the  action  of  one  substa 
upon  others.     This  relation  is  the  harmonie  pr4^tahlie  des  tnthstan 
—  a  doctrine  in  which  the  principle  of  correspondence^  iutroduO' 
by  Geulincx  and  Spinoza  for  tne  relation  of  the  two  attribu 
appears  extended  to  tlie  tot^ility  of  all  suhsfcinces.     Here  as  the 
however,  the  principle  as  carried  out   involves  the   uninterruj 
determination  in  the  activity  of  all  substances,  the  strict  neoe«8 
of  all  that  takes  place,  and  excluiles  all  chance  and  all  freedom 
the  sense  of  uncaused  action.     Leibniz  also  rescues  the  concepti 
of  freedom  for  finite  substances  only  in  the  ethical  meaning  of  a 
control  <of  reason  over  the  senses  and  passions.* 

The  pre-established  harmony — this  relationship  of  substanoM  in 
their  Being  and  life  —  needs,  however,  a  unidj  as  the  ground  of  ii 
explanations,  and   this   can  be  sought  only  in  the  central  mon 
God,  who  created  the  finite  substjinces,  gave  to  each  its  own  conteal 


H 


'  lb.  21. 

'  Prine.  4      In  thi«  connection  the  ''soul"  is  conceived  of  as  the  cent 
monad  of  an  nrganism.  in  that  it  represents  most  distinctly  the  monads  cfoted^' 
luting  this,  and  accordinuly  only  with  a  lener  degree  of  dtatixiotness  the  reel  of 
the  universe.    Afonad.  01  ff. 

»  iy'f/st.  .Vottv.  U. 

*  Eo  mai;is  eH  tibertas  qtto  maffis  agUur  ex  ratione,  etc     Leibniz,  De  Lit>ert. 
(Op„  Erd.  ed..  06U). 


Chap.  2,  §  32.J 


Natural  Bight. 
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in  a  particular  g^de  of  representative  inteneityt  and  thereby  so 
arranged  all  the  monads  that  they  should  harmonise  throughout. 
And  in  this  nenessary  process  in  which  tht^r  life  unfohlsj  they 
realise  the  end  of  the  creative  Universal  Spirit  in  the  whole 
mechanical  determination  of  the  series  of  their  representations.  I 
This  relation  of  mechanism  to  teleology  makes  its  way  finally,  also,  ' 
into  the  epistemological  principles  of  Leibniz.  The  deity  and  the 
other  monads  sustain  the  same  relation  to  each  otlier  as  the  infinite 
and  finite  substances  sustain  in  tlie  sysU'Ui  of  Descartes.  But  for 
the  rationalistic  conceptiou  of  things,  only  the  infinite  is  a  necessity 
of  thought,  while  the  Hnite,  on  the  contrary,  is  something  **  contin- 
gent," in  the  sense  that  it  might  also  Ije  thought  otherwise,  that  the 
opposite  contains  no  contradiction  (of.  above,  §  30,  7).  Thus  the 
antithesis  of  eternal  and  necessary  truths  takes  on  metaphysical 
significance  :  only  GocTs  Being  is  an  efemal  truth ;  he  exists,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  coiitra<lietion,  with  logical  or  absolute  neceattitt^. 
Finite  things,  however,  are  contingent;  they  exist  only  in  accortlatice 
with  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  by  virtue  of  their  determina- 
tion by  another;  the  world  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  has  only 
conditioned,  hypothetical  necesitity.  This  contiiujent^y  of  the  worlds 
Leibniz,  in  agreement  with  Duns  Scotus,^  traces  back  to  the  will  of 
Go<L  The  world  might  have  been  otherwise;  that  it  is  as  it  is,  it  I 
owt's  to  the  choice  which  God  made  bt^tween  the  mtiny  jtosHtbilities*  I 
Thus  in  Leibniz  all  threads  oF  the  old  and  the  new  metaphysics 
run  together.  With  the  aid  of  the  conceptions  formed  in  the  school 
of  mechanics  he  formulated  the  presages  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Renaissance  into  a  systematic  structure,  where  the  ideas  of  Greece 
found  their  home  in  the  midst  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  modem 
investigation. 

§  32.     Natural  Right 

The  Philosophy  of  Right  of  the  Renaissance  was  also  dependent, 
on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  stimulus  of  Humanism,  and  on  the  other, 
upon  the  needs  of  modern  life.  The  former  element  is  shown  not 
only  in  the  dependence  upon  ancient  literature,  but  also  in  the  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  conception  of  the  stat^,  and  in  the  attachment 
to  its  traditions;  the  latter  miike  their  appearance  as  a  theoreti- 
cal generalisation  of  those  interests,  in  connection  with  which  the 


«  The  rolaiions  of  Leibniz  to  the  greatest  of  the  Scholastics  are  to  be  rccog- 
nizerl  not  only  in  tliiH  point,  but  aUn  in  many  othi-re  ;  llinui;)i  att  yet  Lhey  have 
unfortunately  not  found  thi*  eonRiilrratinn  or  treatnirnt  that  they  deserve. 

'  Cf.,  however,  tn  addition,  below,  (  36. 
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secular  states  during  this  period  took  on  the  form  of  autonomoos 
life. 

1.    All  these  motives  show  themselvas  first  in  MacchiavcUL    In 
his  admiration  of  Rome,  the  Italian  national  feeling  siH'aks  iuuzie- 
diately,  and  it  was  from  the  study  of  ancient  history  that  he  gsiined 
his  theory  of  the  viodern  utate^  at  least  as  regards  its  negative  sidi 
Ha  demanded  the  coin])lete  independence  of    the  state   from  t 
Church,  and  carried  Dante's  Ghibelliue  doctrine  of  the  state  to  i 
farthest  consenueuce.     Ho  combats  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  ll 
Papacy  as  the  jM^rmanent  obstacle  to  an  Italian  national  state, 
so  that  separation  between  the  spiritual  and  the  secular,  which 
common  to  all  the  beginnings  of  modern  thought,  is  completed  fi 
the  practical  field  in  his  system,  as  it  had  been  before  with  O 
and   Marsilius   of  Padua  (ef.  p.  328).     The  consequence  of  thi 
however,  as  with  the  Nominalists  just  mentioned,  was  that  the  stai 
was  conceived  not  teleologically,  but  in  purely  naturaliMic  fashi 
as  a  product  of  needs  and  interests.     From  this  fact  is  explained 
the  singleness  of  aim  and  regard lessness  with  which  Macchiavelli 
carried  out  his  theory  of  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  princely 
power^  and  with  which  he  treated  politics  solely  froia  the  point  of 
view  of  the  warfare  of  interests. 

The  relation  of  church  and  state,  moreover,  excited  an  especial 
interest  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  because  it  play< 
a  part  that  was  always  imi>ortant  and  often  decisive  in  the  conflie 
and   shiftings   of  confessional   oppositions.      Here   an   interest! 
exchange  of  conce|)tions  came  about.     The  Protestant  view  of  the 
worldj   which  iu  accordance   with   its  first  principle  changed  the 
mediaeval  distinction  iu  value  between  the  spiritual  and  the  secular, 
and  femoved  the  b;in  of  the  ** profane"  from  the  secular  spheres 
of  life,  saw  in  the  state  also  a  divine  order;  and  the  Heformation 
Philosophtf  of  Right,  under  the  lead  of  3felatir(hoH,  limited  the  rig 
of  the  stiite  more  by  the  right  of  the  invisible,  than  by  the  clai 
of  the  visible  Church ;  indeed,  the  divine  mission  of  the  magistra 
afforded  a  valuable  sup]>ort  for  the  Protestant  State-church.     Muc 
less   could  the  Catholic  Church  feel  itself  under  obligation  to  th 
modern  state;  and  although  it  thereby  departed  from  Thoroism,  i 
allowed  itself  to  be  pleased  by  such  theories  as  those  of  Bellarmin 
and  Mariana,  in  which  the  state  was  conceived  of  as  a  work  of 
human  composition  or  as  a  compact.     For  with  this  theory  the  stale 
lost  its  higher  authority,  and  to  a  certain  extent  its  metaphysi 
root;  it  appeared  capable  of  abolition  ;  the  human  will  which  had 
created  it  might  dissolve  it  again,  and  even  its  supreme  Iiead  wai 
deprived  of  his  absolute  inviolability.     While  the  Protestants  re- 
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garded  the  state  as  an  immediate  divine  order,  for  the  Catholics,  aa 
being  a  human  urrangenifnt.  it  iieedi^d  the  sanction  of  the  Cliurch 
and  ought  not  to  be  regardwil  as  valid  wliere  this  was  hulking ;  hnfc 
it  should  retain  this  sanation  only  wh*'U  it  j)lacetj  itself  at  tlip  aervice 
of  the  Church.  So  Canipanella  taught  that  the  Spanish  Empire 
(monairhia)  had  as  its  task  to  place  the  treasures  of  foreign  jarts 
of  the  world  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  for  her  contest  with  the 
heretics. 

1^.  But  in  time  these  oppositions  in  the  phdosophy  of  rights 
yielded  to  confesHional  iudifferentismf  which  had  attained  the  mas- 
tery in  theoretical  science  also,  and  since  the  state  was  regarded  as 
essentially  an  order  of  earthly  things,  the  relation  of  man  to  God 
fell  outside  its  sphere  of  action.  Philosophy  demanded  for  the 
citizen  the  right  which  she  claimed  for  heraelf,  the  right  of  a  free, 
individual  attitude  toward  the  religious  authorities  of  the  time,  and 
!jecame  thereby  the  champion  of  toterntiuji.  The  state  has  not  to 
trouble  itself  about  the  religiuus  ojnuion  of  individuals,  the  right  of 
the  citizen  is  iudei>endent  of  his  adherence  to  this  or  that  confes- 
sion: this  demand  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  confessional 
controversies  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  had 
heaved  and  tossed  so  passionately  to  and  fro.  In  this  view  unbe- 
lieving indifference,  and  positive  conviction  which  had  to  defend 
itself  against  political  authority  of  the  opposite  creed,  came  to  an 
agreement. 

In  this  spirit  Macchiavelli  had  already  written  against  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Roman  Church;  but  it  was  by  Thomas  More  that 
the  principle  of  toleration  was  first  proclaimed  in  its  completeness. 
The  inhabitants  of  his  happy  island  belong  to  the  most  varied  con- 
fessions, which  all  live  peacefully  side  by  side  without  any  polit- 
ical importance  being  attributed  to  the  variety  of  their  religious 
views.  They  have  even  united  upon  a  common  worship,  which  each 
party  interprets  in  its  own  sense,  and  supplements  by  special  forms 
of  worship.  So,  too,  Jean  Bodi'u,  in  his  IIeptaphmere.%  makes 
highly  educated  typical  representatives,  not  only  of  the  Christian 
confessions,  but  also  of  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Heathen- 
dom, find  a  form  of  worshipping  God,  which  is  equally  satisfactory 
to  all.  Finally,  in  a  moi-e  abstract  manner,  Hugo  Orotius  com- 
pletely separated  divine  ami  human  right  in  the  sharp  distinctness 
with  which  he  presented  the  principles  of  the  philosophical  science 
of  rights,  basing  divine  right  upon  revelation  and  human  right  uf>ou 
reason;  demanding  at  the  same  time,  however,  an  equally  sharp 
and  thoroughgoing  separation  of  the  spheres  of  life  to  which  they 
apply. 
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But  the  classical  "Doomsday  Book  "  for  the  toleratiou  movem 
was  Spinoza' H  Tkeologicxhpolitical  Tractate^  which  went  to  the  root 
the  much-treated  matter.  Utilising  many  thoughts  and  examp 
from  the  older  Jewish  literature  influenced  by  Averroism,  this  wo 
demoustrdteti  that  religion,  and  especially  the  religioua  do<uimeut^ 
have  neither  the  province  nor  the  design  of  teaching  theoreti 
truths,  and  that  the  essence  of  religion  consists  not  iu  the  recoj 
tion  of  particular  dogmas,  but  in  the  disposition  and  the  will 
action  determined  by  it.  From  this  it  follows  incontestably  tliat 
the  state  has  still  loss  ground  or  right  to  trouble  itself  about 
assent  of  its  citizens  to  particular  dogmas,  and  that  it  should  rat 
by  virtue  of  its  real  authority  restrain  every  attempt  toward  a 
straining  of  the  conscience,  which  may  proceed  from  any  of 
ecclesiastically  organised  forms  of  religious  life.  The  mysticallT 
profound  religious  nature  of  Spino;&a  alienated  him  from  the  dog- 
matic government  of  the  chur(»hes  and  from  belief  in  the  litpral 
statements  of  their  historical  documents.  He  asserted  the  principle 
that  religious  books,  like  all  other  phenomena  of  literature,  must 
historically  explained  as  to  their  theoretical  import,  that  is,  must 
understood  from  the  i>oint  of  view  of  the  intollectual  condition 
their  authors,  and  that  this  historical  criticism  tikes  away 
those  former  theoretical  views  their  binding  and  normative  si 
cance  for  a  later  time. 

3,    With   the    political   and   churchly   political    interests 
associated  the  social     No  one  gave  them  a  more  eloquent  expressi 
than  Thomas  More.     After  a  thrilling  pf>rtrayal  of  the  misery 
the  masses  the  Hrst  book  of  the  Utopia  comes  to  the  conclusion  tli 
Booiety  would  do  better  if  instead  of  the  Draconian  justice  with  whicb 
she  punishes  the  violation  of  her  laws,  she  should  stop  the  sources 
crime.     The  autlior  mainUiins  that  the  greater  part  of  the  guilt  t 
the  wrong-doing  of  the  individual  is  due  to  the  perverted  armn 
ment  of  the  whole.     This  latter  consists  in  the  inequality  of  pro ^ 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  money,  for  this  inequality  givos  occ^isi 
to  all  the  aberrations  of  passittn,  of  envy,  and  of  hatred.     The  id 
picture  of  the  perfect  sUite  of  society  upon  the  ishuid  of  Utopi 
which  More  sketches  in  contrast  to  the  present  condition,  is  iu  its 
main  features  an  imitation  of  the  ideal  state  of  Plato.     This  1mm 
istic    revival   is,  however,  distinguished   from    its    prototype   in 
manner  characteristic  for  modern  socialism,  by  its  abolition  of  da 
distinctions,  which  seemed  necessary  to  the  ancient  thinker  in  con 
quenoe  of  his  reflection  u]>on  the  actually  given  difference  in  t 
intellectual  and  moral  status   of  individuals.     In  an  abstracti 
that  was  a  prototype  for  the  succeeding  development  More  p 
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>m  the  thought  of  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  and 
mged  into  an  equality  of  claim  or  title  for  all  citizeus  those  fornu 
community  which  Plato  had  demaiuled  of  the  ruling  classes  as  a 
munciation  of  the  natural  impulses  toward  an  individual  sphere  of 
interests.  With  Plato  the  preferred  classes  were  to  renounce  all 
private  property  in  order  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  gen- 
eral weal :  with  More  the  abolition  of  private  property  is  demanded 
as  the  surest  means  for  doing  away  with  crime,  and  is  based  u[>on 
the  equality  of  title  which  all  have  to  the  common  possession,  hut 
at  the  same  time  the  English  Chancellor  still  holds  fast  to  the  ideal 
model  of  the  ancient  philosopher,  in  so  far  as  to  treat  this  entire 
equality  in  the  division  of  material  interests,  as  the  indispensable 
basis  for  making  it  possible  to  all  citizens  to  enjoy  in  like  measure 
the  ideal  goods  of  society,  science,  and  art.  A  normal  working  day 
of  six  hours  for  all  members  of  society  will  be  enough^  he  thinks,  to 
satisfy  all  external  needs  of  the  couiniuuity  :  the  remaining  time 
should  remain  free  for  every  one  for  iioblor  employment.  Witli  these 
characteristics  the  prognunme  for  all  the  higher  forms  of  modern 
socialism  grows  in  the  thought  of  More  out  of  the  Platonic  project. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Henaissance  was  animated  by  much  more 
worldly  interests.  Stimulated  by  the  magic  of  discoveries,  dazzled 
by  the  glitter  of  inventions,  it  set  itself  the  task  of  ti-ansforraing  by 
its  new  insights  the  whole  outer  condition  of  hutnan  society  as 
rehited  to  the  natural  conditions  of  life,  and  saw  before  itself  an 
ideal  of  comfort  for  human  life,  which  should  develop  from  a  com- 
plete and  systematic  use  of  the  knowledge  and  control  of  Nature 
made  possible  by  science.  All  social  iiijuricH  will  ho  healed  by 
raising  human  society,  by  means  of  the  scientific  advancement  of 
external  civilisation,  beyond  all  the  cares  and  all  the  need  which 
now  vex  it  A  few  inventions  like  the  compass,  the  art  of  printing, 
and  guni>owdor,  says  Bacon,  have  sufficed  to  give  human  life  new 
motion,  greater  dimensions,  mightier  development.  What  trans- 
formations stand  before  us  when  invention  once  becomes  an  intel- 
ligently exercised  art!  The  social  problem  is  thus  transferred  to 
an  impfovemeMt  of  the  material  condition  of  ttociettf.. 

In  Bacon's  New  Atlantis '  a  happy  island-people  in  carefully 
guarded  seclusion  is  brought  before  us,  which  by  skilful  regula- 
tions receives  information  of  the  progress  in  civilisation  made  by 
all  other  peoples,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  systematic  prosecu- 
tion of  research,  discovery,  and  invention,  raises    to  the  highest 


1  The  title  of  thiH  ITmpia  and  much  elae  in  It  is  a  reminiacenoe  of  Plato's 
£ragmeut,  Critiaa  (U3  (.). 
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point  the  control  of  Nature  for  the  practical  interests  of  human  life. 
All  kinds  of  ftossible  and  impossible  inventions  are  related  in  fan- 
tastic prophecy,*  and  the  whole  activity  of  the  "  House  of  Solomon"  J 
is  directed  toward  improving  the  material  state  of  society,  while  the  V 
portrayal  of  the  political  relations  is  only  superficial  and  unim- 
portant. 

In  Campanella*8  State  of  the  Sun,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the 
ofter-efifecta  of  More*s  Utopia  are  very  noticeable,  we  come  to  a  oom- 
plete  project  of  the  nocialistic  future  state,  which  is  even  pedanti- 
cally ordered  down  to  all  of  its  minor  relations.  This  state  does  not 
shrink  in  any  direction  from  the  most  extreme  violence  to  the  fre^l 
dom  of  the  individuars  life.  From  the  mathematically  delineated 
plan  of  the  imperial  city  to  the  division  of  hours  for  daily  work 
and  enjoyment,  the  deternunatiou  of  professions,  the  pairing  of  the 
men  and  wumen,  the  astt-olD;i^ieally  predetermined  hour  for  sexual^ 
unions,  — all  takes  plarc  here  from  an  arrangement  by  the  state  forH 
tlie  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  an  extended,  carefully  worked  out 
system  of  bureaucracy  (in  which  there  is  an  admixture  of  metaphys- 
ical motives)*  is  built  up  upon  the  graded  knowledge  of  the  citizena.^ 
The  more  any  one  knows,  the  more  power  he  ought  to  have  in  th< 
state,  in  order  to  rule  an<l  improve  by  his  knowlwlge  the  course  ol 
Nature.  The  points  of  view  in  this  improvement  look  essentially 
towanl  external  civillsatinn  in  Cainpanella's  system  al.so.  VTitl 
liini,  indeed,  four  hours  of  daily  labour  should  suffice  on  the  averai 
to  assure  the  good  cheer  of  society,  and  upon  this  prosperity 
should  have  a  like  claim. 

4.  In  sj)itc  of  all  that  is  fantastic  and  whimsical,*  the  thought 
nevertheless  asserts  itself  in  Campanella's  iState  of  the  5mu,  still 
morR  than  in  Monvs  Utopia^  that  the  state  should  be  an  artificial^ 
product  of  human  insight  for  the  removal  of  social  injuries.  NeitheT^f 
writer  desired  to  set  up  a  mere  creation  of  fancy,  any  more  than  did 
riato  ;  they  believe  in  the  possibility  of  realising  "the  best  politic^d 
constitution  "  by  rational  reflection  upon  an  order  of  social  relations 
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*  Xn  addition  to  the  microscope  and  the  telescope,  the  microphone  and  tel 
phone  are  not  warning;  there  are  giant  explosive  niaterials,  fl>ing-mach*me8,j 
all  8orU  of  ongint's  wiUi  air  and  water  power,  and  even  "some  kincU"  o£i 
perpetual  rnotinn  i  Bat  (he  author  lays  special  value  upon  the  fact  that  by) 
better  rultiire  of  plants  and  animals,  by  ufisuspt'ctod  chemical  dlscoveTies,  ^[ 
baths  and  alrcunrs,  disea.ses  are  to  be  banished  aud  life  prolonged ;  experiments 
on  animals  are  aUi>  iiitritdtioed  in  the  interest  of  medicine. 

'  Beneath  the  supreme  ruler,  —  Sol  or  Metaphysicufl,  —  who  most  embody  aJl 
knowledge  within  himself,  stand  first  of  all  three  princes,  whose  spheres  of 
actirilv  corn'Kpnnd  to  the  three  *' primalitieK*'  nf  IJelne,  Tower,  Wisdom  and 
Love  (cf.  §  29,  3).  etc. 

•  Fantastic  is  es(KfeiaUy  the  siiymik  rlement  of  astruhigicat  and  magic&l  supers 
Btition  ;  whimsical,  his  monkish  rude  inatment  of  the  sexual  relations. 
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that  shall  be  in  accordance  with  Nature.  In  this,  to  he  sure,  they 
encountered  much  opposition.  .  Cardanus  combated  Utopias  on 
principle,  and  in  their  stead  com  mended  to  scieuue  the  task  of 
oomprehending  the  necessity  with  which  the  actual  states  of  history 
develop  in  their  special  definite  nature,  out  of  the  character,  the 
relations  of  life,  and  the  experiences  of  peoples ;  lie  would  have 
them  regarded  as  natural  jjroiiucts  like  or^^anisms,  and  would  apply 
to  their  conditions  the  medical  categories  of  health  and  disease. 
In  a  larger  way,  and  free  from  the  Pythagorean  astrology  in  which 
the  mathematician  Cardanus  iudul(,'ed,  but  with  a  strongly  con- 
structive fancy,  the  practical  stitesmati  Bodin  attempted  to  under- 
stand the  manifold  character  of  historical  reality  as  manifested  in 
political  life. 

Kut  the  tendency  of  the  time  was  much  morn  toward  seeking  a  right 
founded  in  Nature  for  all  times  aud  relations  alike,  and  to  be  recog- 
nised by  reason  alone :  although  a  man  like  Aiberiats  Geutilis  desired 
to  reduce  the  principles  of  private  ri;^lxt  to  physical  laws  liy  analogies 
of  childlike  crudeness.  A  firmer  and  more  fniitful  ground  was 
gained  when  human  nature^  instead  of  general  **  Nature,"  was  taken 
as  a  starting-point.  This  was  done  by  Hugo  Grothts.  Like  ThomtiB 
Aquinas,  he  found  the  fundamental  princi|»le  of  natural  right  in  the 
social  need;  and  found  the  method  for  its  development  in  logical 
deduction.  That  which  reason  recognises  as  agreeing  with  man's 
social  nature  and  following  therefrom  —  in  this  consists  the  jwt 
naJurale^ — that  cannot  be  changed  by  any  historical  mutation. 
The  thought  of  such  an  absolute  right,  which  exists  only  by  its 
foundation  in  reason,  and  which  exists  independently  of  the  politi- 
cal power  and  rather  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  this  powor,  was 
brought  home  to  Grotius  by  the  analogy  of  international  law  with 
which  his  investigation  was  primarily  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  by  virtue  of  this  material  principle,  private  right  l>e- 
came  the  authoritative  presupposition  for  political  right  also.  The 
satisfaction  of  individual  interests,  protection  of  life  and  property, 
appeared  as  the  essential  end  to  be  subserved  by  the  ordering  of 
rights.  Formally  and  methodically,  on  the  contrary,  this  ]>hilo- 
sophical  system  of  rights  was  entirely  deductive;  it  aimed  only  to 
draw  the  logical  consequences  of  the  principle  of  society.  In  like 
manner  Hobhex  also  regarded  the  corjnis  jtoliticum  as  a  machine 
capable  of  being  deduced  from  the  conception  of  its  end  by  pure 
intellectual  activity,  and  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  rights  as  a 
perfect  demonstrable  science.     At  the  same  time  this  field  seemed 


>  De  Jure  Belh  et  Fae.  1.  1, 10. 
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adapted  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  to  the  application  of  the  geometri- 
cal method,  and  Puffeiidorf  introduced  the  whole  apparatus  of  this 
method  by  combining  Grotius  and  Hobbes,  and  developing  the  whole 
ttystem  synthetically  from  the  thought  that  the  individuars  instinct 
toward  aelf-preservation  could  be  rationally  and  8ucc«aafully  fulfilled 
only  by  satisfying  his  social  need.     In  thia  form  natural  right 
slated   as  the  ideal  of  a  "geometrical*'  science   until  far   on   ini 
the  eighteenth  century  (Thomasiiia,  WolfF,  indeed,  even  to  Fie 
and  Sclielliiig),  and  survived  the  general  decline  of  the  Cai 
principle. 

5.    looking  now  at  the  contents  nither  than  at  the  form,  we  find 
that  the  ultimate  ground  nf  public  life  and  of  social  coherence  was 
placed   in  the  interests  of  intUvidnals:  the   mechanics  of  the  state 
found  in  the  character  of  the  im]mlses  of  the  indiv^idmd  man  t 
self-intellijjible   and   simple   element,*  out   of   which   the   compl 
structures  of  life  viewed  as  a  subject  of  law  and  rights  {HecM&leb 
might  be  explained  in  accordance  with  the  Galilean  principle.     Wi 
this  the  doctrine  of  the  state  also  went  back  to  the  Epicurean  theory 
social  atomism  *  (cf.  pp.  174  f.),  and  the  synthetic  principle  by  whi 
the  origin  of  the  state  was  to  be  understood  was  the  contract,     Froi 
Occam  and  ^larsilius  down  to  Rousseau,  Kant,  and  Kichte,  this 
tract  theory  was  dominant   in   political  philosophy.     Grotius  and 
Hobbes  devoted  themselves  to  carrying  it  out  in  the  most  care 
manner.     To  the  political  contract  by  wliich  the  individuals  uni' 
themselves  to  a  community  of  interests,  is  attached  the  cofitract 
sovereignty  or  subjection,  by  means  of  which  the  individuals  hand 
over  their  rights  and  authority  to  the  magistracy.     This  proved  to 
be  a  general  frame  in  which  the  most  varied  political  theories  fittedi^l 
While   Grotius,  and   likewise  Spinoza,  found  the  interests  of  tb^^ 
citizens  to  be  best  guaranteed  by  an  aristocratic  republican  constito- 
tion,  Hobbe»  could  deduce  from  the  same  presupposition  his  theo: 
of  a.  purely  aecuiar  abaolathmf  according  to  which  the  political  pov 
should  be  inviolably  united  in  one  personality,  the  imiversal  will 
the  individual  will  of  the  sovereign. 

In  closest  connection  with  the  contract  theory  appears  the  de 
opment  of  the  conception  of  sovereignty.     The  source  of  all  po 
according  to  this  theory,  is  the  popular  will,  from  which  the  poll 
cal  contriict  and  the  contract  of  submission  have  proceeded;  t 
proper  bearer  of  the  sovereignty  is  tlie  people.     Meanwhile  the  cod- 
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>  The  term  **eonatuM^^  applies  in  thia  Aenae  lo  both  domains,  the  phy«ical 
and  thtf  i»iyc-lnca],  with  Hnbbfs  and  Spinoza. 

'^  As  in  the  Uieoretical  domain,  ho  nUo  in  thu  practical,  the  pnxuiple  ul 
Democritua  and  Epicurus  obtains  with  great  eHoru  a  laie  victory. 
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tract  and  the  transfer  of  right  and  power  completed  thereby,  are 
regarded  by  some  writers  as  irrevocable,  and  by  others  as  caj)able 
of  recall.  So  Bodin,  in  spite  of  his  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
maintains  the  unlimited  character  and  unconditional  authority  of 
the  royal  power,  the  inviolability  of  the  ruler  and  tiie  unjustifia- 
bility  of  all  opposition  against  him ;  with  Hobbea  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  still  more  completely  absorbed  into  that  of  the 
monarch,  whose  will  here  stands  quite  in  the  sense  of  the  V^at  c'est 
moi'as  the  sole  source  of  rights  in  the  positive  political  life.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  view,  and  decidedly  more  consistent  in  view  of  their 
presup{}Osition,  the  *^  monarchamachischen  [opjK>sed  to  an  absolute 
monarchy]  theories,"  whose  cliief  representative  besides  Buchanan 
(ir)«)*J-1582)  and  Languet  (161$-1581)  was  Althus  of  Lower  Sax- 
ony,  maintained  that  the  goverumeutal  contract  becomes  liable  to 
dissolution  as  soon  as  the  sovereign  ceases  to  rule  rightly,  i.e.  in  the 
interest  and  according  to  the  will  of  the  people.  If  the  contract  is 
broken  on  one  side,  it  is  no  longer  binding  for  the  other  party ; 
in  this  situation  the  sovereignty  returns  again  to  its  original  bearers. 
If  man  has  made  the  state  with  a  purpose  and  under  ridiection,  then 
he  abolishes  it  again  wlien  it  becomes  evi<ient  that  it  has  failed  to 
fulfil  its  purpose.  Thus  the  Renaissance  is  already  providing  in 
adviuico  the  theory  of  revobUioTi.^ 

All  these  theories,  liowever,  received  their  especial  colouring  from 
motives  growing  out  of  the  particular  retationi;  of  church  and  state,  — 
a  colouring  which  depended  upon  the  question  whether  the  unre- 
stricted power  of  the  ruler  wils  felt  as  dangnroua  nr  as  htnipficial  in 
consequence  of  his  relation  to  tlie  Confessions.  The  most  radical 
standpoint  in  real  politics  was  taken  by  Uobbea  by  virtue  of  his 
religious  inditfcrentism  :  religion  is  a  private  opinion,  and  only  that 
opinion  which  the  sovereign  professes  has  political  standing  or  value. 
No  other  religion  or  Confession  can  be  tolerated  in  public  life, 
J^lobl>es  gave  the  philosophical  theory  for  the  historical  cujua  regio 
iUius  reliijio.  And  Spinoza  attached  himself  to  him  in  this.  He 
stood  for  freedom  of  tlioui^ht  and  against  all  compulsion  of  con- 
science, but  for  him  religion  waa  only  a  matter  of  knowledge  aud 
disposition ;  for  the  public  manifestation  of  religious  feeling  in  the 
church  aud  in  public  worship,  it  was  in  the  interest  of  order  and 
peace  that  only  the  form  fixed  by  the  magistracy  should  obtain.  Jn 
a  more  positive  sense  the  Protestant  Philosophy  of  RigfU  declared  for 


>  These  principles  were  defended  with  special  application  to  the  Enpliah  con- 
ditfoiia  of  the  seventeenth  rfiitury,  and  to  the  richt  of  the  *' [{(^vnluilon  "  of 
that  time  by  the  poet  John  Milton  (D/tfensio  pro  Populo  Anj/licano,  1061),  and 
hj  Algernon  Sidney  (Discourses  of  Government^  1683). 
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the  sovereignty  in  eliiiroh  and  state  uf  the  kingdom  existing  by 
grace  of  God  ;  while  in  this  school,  also,  :u;  for  example  in  the  c 
of   Althus,  the   sovereignty   of  the    people  was  defended   its  over 
against  a  magistracy  holding  another  creed.     The  same  motive  w: 
decisive  whore  the  Jemats  maintained  that  the  magistracy  might 
removed    attd  that  the  assassinatioD  of  the  prince  was  exc 
(cf.  above). 

6.    In  the  cose  of  Ilobhen  the   rationale   of  the  contract  theo 
rested  on  nujre  general  motives.     If  the  social  and  political  life  w; 
to  be  eonipreheiiiied  frotn  the  point  of  view  of  *'  human  n.'iturt-,"  t 
Knglish  ])liiU>8opher  found  the  fundamental,  all-determining  ol 
toristiir  of  human  nature  in  the  impuhe  toirard  Htlf-prt^wn^ation 
I  efjoisiii,,  thp  simple,  self-evident  principle  tor  exphiiiiing  the  entm 
volitional  life.     Here  his  materialistic  metaphysics  and  sensualis*^ 
psychology  (cf,  §  31)  made  it  appear  that  this  iustiuct  toward  se 
pivservation,  in  its  original  es.sence,  was  directed  only  toward  t 
preservation  and  furthera?ice  of  the  sensuous  existence  of  the  indi- 
vidual.    All  other  objt*cts  of  the  will  could  serve  only  as  means  to 
bring  about  that  flupreme  end.     Agreeably  to  this  principle,  a 
there  was  no  other  norm  of  judgment  for  man  as  a  natural  bei 
than  that  of  furtherance  or  hindrance,  of  pi*otit  or  of  Jiann: 
distinction  of  good  and  evil,  of  right  and  wrong,  is  not  possible 
upon  the  standpoint  of   the  individual,  but  only  upon   the  soc 
stiindi^oint,  where  the  cuniniuu  iut-eri'st  insteiid  of  the  individual 
interest  forma  the  standard.     So  egoism  became  the  principle  of 
praclical  philosophy ;   for  if   the  iudividuars  instinct  toward  se 
preservation  wjvs  t<i  be  restricted  and  corrected  by  the  command 
the  state,  yet  this  state  itself  was  n^garded  as  the  most  ingenio 
and  perfect  of  all  the  contrivances  which  egoism  had   hit  upon 
attain  and  secure  its  satisfaction.     The  Mate  of  nature,  in  which  t 
egoism  of  ea<ili  sUinds  originally  opposed  to  the  egoism  of  eve 
other,  is  a  war  of  all   against   aU:  to   escape    this    the  state  wuB 
founded  as  a  contract  for  the  mutual  warrant  of  self-preservation. 
The  social  need  is  not  original :  it  only  res\ilts  necessarily  as  the 
most  efftcieut  and  certain  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  egoism. 

Spinoza  adopted  this  doctrine,  but  gave  it  a  more  ideal  signifi- 
cance by  introducing  it  into  his  metaphysics.  **  Sutim  esM  wfi», 
jrervore"  is  for  him  idso  the  quintessence  and  fundamental  moti 
or  all  willing.  But  since  every  finite  mmle  Wlongs  equally  to  both 
attributes,  its  impulse  tuward  self-preservation  is  directed  as  well 
toward  its  conscious  activity,  i.e.  its  knoicMtje,  as  toward  its  main- 
tenance in  the  corporeal  world,  i.e.  its  potrer.  This  individual 
striving,  interpreted  along  the  lines  of  the  Baconian  identity  of 
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knowledge  and  power,  farms  for  Spinoza  the  ground  of  explanation 
for  the  empirical  life  of  the  state,  in  acconlance  with  the  principle 
that  each  one's  right  extends  as  far  as  his  power.  In  this  process 
of  explanation  Spinoza  moves  mainly  in  the  lines  of  Hubbes,  and 
deviates  from  him  only,  as  noticed  above,  in  his  view  as  to  the  best 
form  of  constitution.  This  same  compliciition  of  conceptions,  how- 
ever, presents  itself  to  Spinoza  as  affording  also  a  starting-jxjint  for 
ills  mysticoreligious  ethics.  For  since  the  true  "e««e"  of  every 
finite  thing  is  the  deity,  the  orUy  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  impulse 
toward  self-preservation  is  to  be  found  in  "love  to  God."  That 
Malebranche,  who  spoke  so  vehemently  of  the  "atheistical  Jew," 
taught  the  same  in  sliglttly  different  words — *'mi7  eUi  biachen 
anderen   TVorten"  —  has  already  been  mentioned  (§  31,  4). 

7.  Hobbes*  theory  of  egoism — the  "selfish  system,"  as  it  was 
later  termed  for  the  most  part  —  found  vigurons  opposition  among 
his  countrymen.*  The  reduction  of  all  activities  of  the  will,  withcmt 
any  exception,  to  the  impulse  toward  self-preservation  excited  bt>th 
ethical  revolt  and  the  theoreti&il  contradiction  of  psychological  expe- 
rienoe.  The  warfare  against  Hol)l)eH  was  undertaken  primarily  by 
the  Neo-Platonist  school  of  Camhrklge^  wliose  chief  literary  repre- 
sentatives were  Italph  CHdirorth  and  Henry  More.  In  this  contro- 
versy the  antithesis  of  ^ucric  and  Bimt  developed  after  the  ancient 
prototyf>e.  For  Hobbes,  right  and  moral  order  arose  from  social 
institution;  for  his  o[iponents  they  were  original  and  immediately 
certain  demands  of  Nature.  Both  parties  opposed  the  lex  nalurcdia 
to  the  theological  dogmatic  grounding  of  practical  philosophy  :  but 
for  Hobbes  natural  law  was  the  demonstrable  consequence  of  intel- 
ligent egoism;  for  the  '*Platonists  "  it  was  an  immediate  certainty, 
inn.'itH  in  the  human  mind. 

Cnmherland  proceeded  agjiinst  Hobbes  in  the  same  line.  He 
would  have  man*8  social  nature  regarded  as  being  as  original  as  his 
egoism :  tlie  "  benevolent "  altruistic  inclinations,  whose  actual  ex- 
istence is  not  to  be  doubted,  are  objects  of  direct  self-perception 
which  have  an  original  independence  of  their  own;  the  social  need 
is  not  tlie  refined  product  of  a  shrewd  aelf-seekiug,  but  —  as  Hugo 
Orotius  had  conceived  of  it  —  a  primary,  constitutive  characteristic 
of  human  nature.  While  egoism  is  directed  toward  one's  own 
private  weiU,  the  altruistic  motives  are  directed  toward  the  uni- 
versal weal,  without  which  private  weal  is  not  possible.  This 
connection  between  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the 
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public,  which  in  Hobbes  appeared  as  due  to  the  shrewd  insight 
of  mun,  is  regarded  by  Cumberland  as  a  provision  of  Gtod,  whow 
commandment  is  hence  considered  to  be  the  authoritative  principle 
for  obeying  those  demands  which  express  themselves  in  the  benero-^ 
lent  inclinations.  H 

To  the  side  of  this  naiurcd  ntondity  of  reaaofij  which  was  thus 
defended  against  orthodoxy  on  the  one  hand  and  sensualism  on  the 
other,  came  the  natural  religion  of  reason,  which  had  been  set  ap 
by  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  opposition  to  these  same  two  positions. 
Keligion  also  shall  be  based  neither  upon  historical  revelation  Dor  i 
upon  human  institution ;  it  belongs  to  the  inborn  possession  of  tbciM 
human  mind.  The  couaeyuiwi  gentium  —  so  argiies  H<»rbert  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Stoics  —  proves  that  belief  in  the  deity  is 
a  necessary  constituent  of  the  human  world  of  ideas,  a  demand 
of  reason  ;  but  on  this  account  that  ouly  which  corresponds  to  those 
demands  of  the  re;ison  can  stand  as  true  content  of  religion,  as 
contrasted  with  the  dogmas  of  religions. 

Thus  the  questions  of  practice  philosophy  which  appear  Id 
English  literature  in  the  very  lively  discussion  excited  by  Hobbw, 
gradually  became  transferred  to  the  psychological  realm.  What  is 
the  origin  of  right,  moi-als,  and  religion  in  the  human  mind?  —  so 
runs  the  problem.  With  this,  however,  the  movements  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  are  introduced. 
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addition  to  the  literaturtj  cited  on  p.  348.  cf. 

salie  Stephen,  nutory  of  EnglUh  Thought  in  thf  18th  Cent.     Lond.  1870. 
J.    MackintoHh,  On  the   PnKjreas  of  Ethical  VhHoaoph*/  during  the  17th  and 

ISth  Centurjfjt.     Kdin.  1872. 
Vh.  Daiinrua,  Meminres  pouracrvir  h  Vllistoire  dt  ta  PhUo9ophie  av  18'*'  JSihcle, 
3  voIb.,  Varis  1858-04. 
I       £.  Zeller,  Qexhichte  der  devtschen  Philosophic  aeit  Leibniz.     MUnchen,  1873. 

rio  H.  Hettner,  LitteratttrgejtrhiehU  des  18.  Jahr.  3  parte. 
The  natural  rhythm  of  intellectual  life  brought  with  it  the  result 
that  in  the  modern  as  in  thu  Greok  jjliitosophy  a  first  cosmologioo- 
motiipliysical  period  waa  followed  by  a  period  of  an  essentially 
anthroiKjlogical  character,  and  that  thus  once  more  the  newly 
awakened,  purely  theoretical  efforts  of  philosophy  must  yield  to  a 
pra(!ticiil  conception  of  philosophy  as  "t4;or/ct-«t>(/om."  In  fact,  all 
features  of  the  Greek  sophistic  movement  are  found  again  with 
ripened  fulness  of  thought,  with  broadened  variety,  with  deej>pned 
content,  and,  therefore,  also,  with  added  energy  in  their  antitheses 
in  the  Fliilosophy  of  the  Enlighienment,  which  coincides  approxi- 
mately in  time  with  the  eighteenth  centurtj.  In  the  place  of  Athens 
now  appears  the  whole  breadth  of  the  intellectual  movenif  iit  among 
^pPluropean  civilised  peoples,  and  scientiHe  tradition  counts  now  as 
^^many  thousands  of  years  as  it  then  counted  centuries ;   but  the 

k tendency  as  a  whole  and  the  objects  of  thought,  the  points  of  view 
llid  the  results  of  the  philosophising,  show  an  instructive  similarity 
ind  kinship  in  these  two  periods  so  widely  separated  in  time  and 
10  different  in  the  civilisations  which  formed  their  background. 
There  prevails  in  both  the  same  turning  of  thought  toward  the 
subject's  inner  nature,  the  same  turning  away  from  metaphysical 
subtlety  with  doubt  and  disgust,  the  same  preference  for  an  em- 
pirical genetic  consideration  of  the  human  psychical  life,  the  same 
^inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  and  the  limits  of  scieatitic  knowledge, 
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aud  the  same  passionate  iutt;rest  in  the  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  lite  ami  society.  No  less  churacrtenstic,  lastly,  for  botl 
periods  is  the  penetration  of  philosophy  into  the  broad  circles  of 
general  culture  and  tiit;  fusion  of  the  scientitic  with  the  literary 
movenitint. 

But  the  basis  for  the   Enlij^htennient  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  given  in  the  general   features  of  a  ttecular  vi^w  of  life^  ai»  they 
had  been  worked  out  duritig  the  Iteuaissauce  by  the  fresh   move- 
im-nts  in  art,  religion,  pcilities,  and  niitural  researeh.      While  t\\6se. 
Lad  found  their  metaphysiiial  formulation  in  the  seventeenth  f^u- 
tury,  the  question  now  came  again  into*  the  foreground,  how  uuui 
shouhl  ooneeive,  in  the  setting  of  the  new  Weltnnsi'haHung^  his  oirn 
nature  and  bis  own  position :  and  in  the  presence  of  the  value  set 
upon  this  question,  the  interest  in  the  various  metaphysical  concej 
tions  in  wliit^b  the  ntnv  \VelUinxchanung  \vaA  been  embodied,  rf^treatpi] 
more   and   more,   deciilcdly   int**   thn    background.     Men    content 
themselves  with  the  general  outlines  of  metaphysical  theories, 
order  to  emjiloy  themselves  the  more  thoroughly  with  the  questions] 
of  human  lite;  and  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Enlightenment  whid 
offer  such  a  vehement  pnlemic  against  sj>eculation  are,  in  truths] 
working  from  the  beginning  with  a  metaphyski  of  the  "$ound  cwji- 
mnn  spuaie^'  which  lit  last  raised  its  voice  so  high,  and  which  ulti- 
mately only  assumed  as  self-evident  truth  that  which  had  fallen  tafl 
it  from  the  achievements  of  the  labour  of  preceding  centuries.  ^B 

The  beginnings  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  are  to  be 
sought  in  Ettfjlandy  where,  in  connection  with  the  well-ordered  con- 
ditions wliieh  followed  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  revolution,  a 
powerful  upward  movement  of  literary  life  claimed  philosophy  also 
in  the  interesta  of  general  culture.     From   England  this  literatura 
was  transplanted  t^  France.     Herp,  however,  the  opposition  of  the] 
ideals  which  it  brought  with  it  to  the  social  and  political  status,] 
worked  in  such  a  way  that  not  only  was  tlie  presentation  of  tin 
thoughts    more   excited   and    vehement   from   the   outset,   but   the'' 
thoughts  themselves  also  take  on  a  sharper  point,  and  turn  their 
negative  energy  more  powerfully  against  the  existing  conditions  in^ 
Church  and  state.     At  first  from  France,  and  then  from  the  direotS 
infiuenne    nf   Enghmd,'   also,    (Hermann  received   the   ideas   of   the 
Enlightenment,  for  which  it  had  already  received  an  independent 
preparation  in  a  more  theoretical  manner;   and  here  these  ideafl^f 
found  their  last  deepening,  and  a  purification  and  ennobling  as  well 
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afi  they  came  to  an  end  in   the  German  poetry  with  which   the 
I£eiiaia»ance  of  classical  Hunianism  was  completeU. 

.lohn  Locke  btwame  th«  leader  of  the  EmjUsk  Knlightenrneiit  by 
finding  a  popular  form  of  empirico-psyeholoj^ifal  exposition  for  the  I 
geupral  outlines  of  the  Cartesian  conception  of  the  world.  While 
the  metaphysical  tendency  of  the  tsystem  bruu^^ht  forth  an  idealistic 
after-siioot  in  Berkelet/,  the  antlirupologico-genetio  mode  of  con- 
sideration extended  quickly  and  victoriously  to  all  problems  of 
philosophy.  Here  the  opposition  l>etween  the  9enmiali»tk  asuodor 
iioual  psychology  and  the  nativistio  theories  of  various  origin  con- 
tinued to  have  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  course  of  development. 
It  controlled  the  vigorous  movement  in  vioml  philosophy,  and  the 
development  of  deism  and  natural  reiitjum,  which  was  connected 
with  it;  and  it  found  its  sharpest  funnulation  in  the  epistemological 
field,  where  the  most  consistent  and  dee{)est  of  English  thinkers, 
David  Ilumet  developed  empiricism  to  poaitiviinHf  and  thereby  called 
forth  the  opposition  of  the  ^cfttlinh  school. 

The  pioneer  of  the  French  Kulightenment  was  Pierre  Bayte,  whose 
Dictionnaire  turned  tlie  views  of  the  cultivated  world  completely  in 
the  direction  of  religious  sce])ticism  ;  and  it  was  along  this  line 
chiefly  that  the  English  literature  was  tfiyn  taken  up  in  Paris. 
Vottaire  was  the  great  writer,  who  not  only  gave  this  movement  its 
most  eloquent  expression,  bat  also  presented  the  positive  elements 
of  the  Eulightenmcnt  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  Hut  the 
development  pressed  witli  much  greater  weight  toward  the  negative 
side,  lu  the  common  thinking  of  the  Enrydopotdists  became  com- 
pleted step  by  step  the  chaugi'  from  empiricism  to  sensualism,  from 
naturalism  to  materialism,  from  deism  to  atheism,  from  enthusiastic 
to  egoistic  morals.  In  opposition  to  such  an  Enlightenment  of  the 
ijxtellectj  whose  lines  all  converge  in  the  positivism  of  Condilluc, 
there  appeared  in  Rousseau  a  f eel  lug-philosophy  of  elemental  power, 
leading  to  the  intellectual  shaping  of  the  Revolution. 

Germany  waa  won  for  the  Enlightenment  movement  by  the 
eibnizian  philosophy  and  the  great  success  which  Wolff  achieved, 
in  his  activity  as  a  teacher,  in  developing  and  transforming  it,  but 
here,  in  conset^uence  of  the  lack  of  a  unifying  public  intei'est,  the 
tendency  toward  indicidnd  culture.  w:i8  proiloniiurirjt.  For  the  ends 
of  this  individual  culture,  the  ideas  of  the  ''  i)liiloso[)hical  century  " 
were  elaborated  in  psychological  and  episteiimlogiial  as  well  as  in 
e  monil,  political,  and  religious  fields  with  great  Tnultiplicity,  but 
tliout  any  new  creation  of  principles  until  fresh  life  and  higher 
points  of  view  were  brought  by  the  poetical  movement  and  the  great 
personalities  of  its  bearers,  Lessing  and  Herder,  to  the  dry  intelli- 
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gence  with  which  a  htys^tixil  popular  philMophy  had  extended  itself, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Berlin  Academy.'  This  ciFcum- 
Btance  kept  the  German  philo«ophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  from 
losing  itself  in  theoretico-sceptieal  self-disintegnition  like  the  Eng^ 
lish,  orfrom  being  shattered  in  practical  politics  like  the  French:  byJ 
contact  with  a  ^reat  literature  teeming  with  ideas  a  new 
epoch  of  philosophy  was  here  prejmred. 


John  I«ooka«  bom  lfUI2,  at  Wrinpton  near  Rrt8ti)1,  wan  educated  at  OrfoM,] 
and  became  involv(*<1  in  the  chaiiKpful  (ortuneM  uf  tlie  t«tat4wiuau  I^rd  Shafl€«-] 
bury.     Hr  rfturnetl  homo  from  t-xile  In   Holland  wHh  Wilti&iu  of  Oriuige 
1088,  f\\\v<X  tH'VHnil  hi^li  poUiieiil  ofticfs  untlcr  tlie  new  t;irvenitnent  which 
alto  often  publicly  def«'nded,  And  died  'while  living  Ui  the  country  at  leisure^ 
17(M.     \\\^  philnHftphical   work   bn'arn  the   title    An   Emtajf  eoHf^rnint/   ilumnm 
Umhrftaudiuij  (  bilM>  i  ;  besides  lliirf  an*  to  he  mentioned   Stnnr.    Tlntiight»  «» 
Sditratinn  (ItdW),   77i*'   lirmtnitafiirnrM  nf  ChriKtinnit\f  (IfiWo),  and,  amonK  hit 
postluiiiitmb  works,   Of  tht  C-ndurt  of  ihr   Underi^antli»g,      Vt.    Vox  Bourne,! 
Tfif  Life  of  J.  L.    (Loud,  and  N.Y.    1870);  Tli.   Fowler.  J.  L,    (Umd.  I88fnj 
[I^rA'f,  by  A.r.  Kramer,  Blackwood  Rcrlcs.  Rdin.  and  I'liila.  181>U.  atid  anirM 
Locke  in   Knc.  Brit.;  T.    H.  Gret^u  in  liiij  Int.  iu  Uumr  ;  .J.  I>ewey,  LcibKtx'tl 
yew  KifAtitfs.  C'!iici4;o.  IHKH  ;  Twlitinn  of  his  workit  bv  I<mw,  1771.  aIso  «h1.  Ix>n(Uj 
1*63;  l*hilo«.  wks.  in  Bohn  Lib.     Ciil.  ed.  of  the  A'Wy  by  Fn«or.  1894]. 

Geor^i^  BerJcoley  wrh  Ixmi  in  Killerin,  Ireluml,  in  I08.'>,  tixik  part  ns  a  cJergy-^ 
man  in  iiti<Kinnitry  and  rohmiKaiion  a(tempt«  In  AmericH.  became   Bi<;h<>p  of 
Cloyne  l7:iL  Hnd  dieil  175T     His   Thfort/  nf  Vinion   (i7t>H)  wa-s  a  pr«fpanitina 
for  hl.s    Ti'eatiMe  tm  the   Prinrifilm  of  Human   Knotrlfdffe  (1710).     'i'his    i 
work  wan  liiler  folluwe<l  by  the  Thfrr.  ItmUnjnrx  betierrn  HyltiH  ntui  Phtlonout^l 
and  by  Alciphmn  or  the  Minutf  l^ftiUmnph^r.    Kdition  of  hi*  work*  by  Knuer, 
4  ToUL,  Lond.  1871  :  tlie  natue  wriler  hafi  aUo  (riven  a  ^od  exp<^jtion  of  hiftl 
thouKbt  as  a  whole  (Ktiu'kwiMKi  ^friiH,   Kilin.  and    Lond.  IbHlj.     Cf.  Collyu 
Simon,  /'w/ivrsw/  Imtnnfrrinlhm,  Lond.  IHtt2. 

Thu  ABaoclatloBal  Psychology  fotmd  iu  chief  supportens  in  Peter  Brown 
(died  17.%  FtisLiop  of  Cork  ;   Tfif  Vrocfdurf^  Kxifnt,  and  LimiU  tf  Uumau   f..V 
dTntandini/,  1710).  D;ivid  Hartley  (1704-1757;  D^  Motun  AS^ntinn  et  idrrtrnm 
Grntralinne,  1740  ;    Ohnerrittftmii  on  .*/««,  hin  Frnrnr,  hin  Dnty.  and  his  ffrpeo-\ 
tatioim,  1740),  Edward  Search,  pseudonym  for  Ahrahaui  Tucker  (1706-1774;] 
/.igtU  ff  Xaturf,'  vn\8.,  Lotiii.  l7*i8-l777)..lo8Pph  Priestley  ( K^U-lKtM  ;  Hart- 
lejt^B  i'hf.*>ry  of  tkf  Human  Mind  on  the  Hrinriple  (f  the  Ansor  intion  of  Idfos^ 
1775;  DifquinUiftnK  relat(n(r  to  Matter  and  Spint.  1777},  John  Home  Tooke 
(l7;tlUlHVJ  ;  "KnA  irrc/>6<irTa  or   The   l)i>er»i'>n}t  if  Parley,   I7fl8;  cf.   ."^Icphen, 
Me.mofru  of  J.  //.  T.,  Lond.  IH13),  Krasmnn  Darwin  (1731-1802;  Zoonomiaor, 
the  Laws  of  Orn'niic  Life^  17iM-I7iKJ),  Hnally,  Thoma»  Brown  n77tt-1820; 
Inquiry  into  the  ItMalion  of  Cnnse  and  EJfert.  IK04  ;  posthumoiwly,  the  LtctuTe^\ 
on  the  Phiionophy  nf  the  Ilnman   Mind,  lH:iO.  delivered  in  FkHnbure).     Cf.  Br.i 
Slioenlank,  H<irtlr}f  «.  Pfientley  til.t  Hrf/riinder  den  Anxtiriationiifmiu  (  Hulle,li*82); 
L.  Ferri,  SnUa  Ditttrtna  P^ieh'dtHjivn  dflV  AHsonazione,  Safj^io  Stonro  t  (yiiica 
(Itome.  1»7H)     [Kr.  tr.   Taris,   lH?ta.     (.'f.  aUo  Hartley  and  .himen  Mill  by  0. 
S.  Bower,  Lond.  1881.     For  bibliography  for  the  wriUT«  mentioned  in  thi«  ajid 
th<-   following  paragraphia  cunault   Porter*H  appendix  to  Eng.  ir.  ITebcrwec'al 
Hint.  Phil,]. 

Of  the  opponents  to  thia  movement  who  Platoniae  In  llie  older  manner, 
Bichard  Price  (172^1-171*1)  became  known  eapeuially  by  his  controven*)'  with- 
Priefll  ley :  — 

Priestley,  77i?  Doctrine  of  Philomphirnl  Nexetmity  (1777);    Price,  I^Uerit  wn 
Materialiftm  and  Philonophical  XecessUy;   Priestley,  Ftge  Di»cu»9ion»  of  tAe  ^ 
Dor4rine9  of  Materialiam  (1778).  '         B 

>  Cf.  Ch.  Bartholm^sfi,  Uiatuire  PhUntiophiqut  de  VAcadhme  de  Prunes 
Paris,  1869. 
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kTnong  the  Bngliab  moral  pMloBOphers,  Shaftesbury  (Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  1671-1713}  Uik'-s  ii  mnHi  itiipf^nanL  plarp.  His  writings  were  collected 
under  the  title,  CharactertsUcjt  vf  Min,  Manntrs,  Opinions  and  TitruM  (1711). 
Cf.  G.  V.  (Jizyckl,  Die  PMhs<fphie  .Sh.'a  (,Loips.  and  Heidelberg,  187«).  — After 
liim  various  k<^uI>i*  diverge.  The  intoIU'clualistic  tendi'itcy  i»  represented  by 
Samuel  Clarke  C1676-17'^9;  .1  Drmon*tration  oj  the  Rtinn  and  Atfributrs  of 
Godt  170o:  Pfiilotmphiral  Inquiry  roncerninff  Human  Lifteriy,  ITKi;  cf.  his 
correspondence  with  l>eibniz)  and  William  ^7ollaston  (\{\b^WIA  \  Thf  lifliq- 
ion  of  Nature  Definented^  Wl'l).  —  The  morality  biLsed  uu  feeling  was  npre- 
eented  by  Frant-U  Hutobeeon  (lt(m>1747  ;  Inffuiry  into  the  Oriijinal  of  uur 
Idea*  of  Beaut \j  and  Virtue,  172a;  A  System  of  Mortil  Vhilo»i'}\hij.  \1hi\  \  cf. 
Th.  Kowler,  SUafttsburn  and  liulchaoH,  Lond.  1882)  ;  Henry  Home,  pseud. 
for  Lord  Katuc«  il61HI-l782  ;  E^tays  on  the  PrincipUg  uf  M*tT(tXiiy  and  Natural 
JUUffioH^  1751;  Etem*-nLt  of  Critieiitm,  1762)  ;  Kdinmid  Burke  (17:W)-17f>7  ; 
Philo»ophical  Intfuiry  into  the  Ortyin  of  our  Ideas  "f  the  Suhlirne  and  Beanti- 
fut,  1760);  Adam  Ferguaon  (175!4-IMU1;  Jngtilntionit  t>f  Marai  Philosophy, 
1760),  and  in  a  ctrtain  senM?  ttl«o,  Adam  BmlUi  (\7'i'\-\7\tO /Theory  of  Moral 
JSentimetUt,  I7f»i»)  ;  the  priin  iple  of  authority  wa*t  defended  by  Joseph  Butler 
(ltii>2-1762;  Sermons  upon  /iuman  Nature,  1720)  [But^rr,\n  BlackwoiKl  series 
by  W.  I,.  Collins,  1881],  and  VVilliam  Paley  (174-*1-1805  ;  Principles  of  Moral 
and  PttliticAtl  Philosophy^  1785).  The  ethics  of  the  associonational  psychology 
was  developed  chielly  by  .ftrivmy  Bentham  (1748-181)2;  Introditction  to  the 
PrinripUs  of  Morals  and  Leijislatitnt,  17Hi);  7'iaitr  de  Legislation  Cirilf  et 
Penale,  brought  together  by  E.  Duinont,  1801  ;  Deontoloffy,  ed.  by  J.  Bowring, 
1834  ;  wurks  in  11  vuU.,  Kdin.  184.S). —  In  a  peculiar  isolated  position  appears 
Rernluird  de  MandevUle  ( 167l>-17;l.l .  The  Fahle  of  the  Bees,  or  l^rivate  Vires 
made  Puhlir  Benrjits,  17<Ml,  later  with  illuKtrative  dialogues.  1728;  Inquiry  into 
Ute  fjrigin  of  Moral  Virtue^  173*J  ;  Frte  'I  houghts  on  lieUgiofi^  Church,  (Vorern- 
ment.  1720).     On  him  cf.  P.  Sakmann  (Freiburg,  18t»6). 

The  Ulerature  of  Deiam  coincides,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  above-named 
literaiure  of  moral  philosophy;  but  in  udditloti  to  those  named  the  fnll(»wing 
writers  are  ali»<>  prominent :  .Inhn  Toland  (1*I7()-1722  ;  ChrisdanKy  not  Mynte- 
rious,  Irtllfl  ;  Letters  to  Serena,  1704;  Adfi^idavtnn,  17*M»;  Panthristicon,  17H)); 
Anthony  Collina  (ln7ll-17*il> ;  A  liisrourse  of  Free  Thinkintj,  17131  ;  Matthew 
Tindal  n»loil-17:i3;  Christianity  as  UiU  us  the  Creation,  17.S<I)  ;  Thomas  Chnbb 
(16711-1747;  .4  Diseour^e  eoncerninij  Beaaon  irith  linjord  to  Jieliffion^  1730); 
Thoniafi  Morgan  (died  1743  ;  The  Moral  Philosopher,  3  parts,  1737  11.)  ;  finally, 
lA)Tt\  BoUnsbroke  (ir»7;i-l7Al) ;  works  ed.  by  MoUet  in  6  vols.,  17n3  f.  ;  cf. 
F.  V.  Uaum.r.  Ahhandl.  drr  Berl,  Akad.  1840).  —Cf.  V.  I>;chler,  Uesehichte  des 
mffUtcAen  Deiamns  (Stuttgart  and  TUb.  1841). 

■un gland *fl  greatest  philosopher  is  David  Home,  born.  1711,  in  Kdinburg,  and 
limicated  there.  After  he  had  spent  some  time  ah  merchant,  he  lived  fv»r  several 
years  in  France,  occupied  in  study,  and  comi>osed  his  work  of  genius,  the 
Treatiee  on  Human  Nature  (printed  I73i>  f.).  'I'he  failure  of  this  lKH>k  induced 
him  to  work  it  over  and  publish  it  under  the  title  Inquiry  euHcerning  Unman 
Understanding^  as  a  second  volume  of  his  more  Buccessful  Essays^  Moral,  Politi- 
cal and  Literary  (1748),  and  t<.t  add  An  Inquiry  concerniHy  the  Prineiptes  of 
Morals  (17&1),  and  also  The  Natural  History  of  lieiigiftn  (i7o5).  As  librariHn 
of  the  Advocates'  Library  In  Edinburg  he  found  opptirtunity  to  write  his  Ilisiory 
of  England.  After  a  stay  in  Paris,  where  he  received  great  honour  and  came 
into  connection  wUh  Rousseau  among  I'thcrs,  he  wa^  for  9on)e  time  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Foreign  Offlru.  hut  liiially  returned  to  Edinburg,  where 
h«  died.  1776.  The  Dialogues  ronrerning  Natural  Religion  and  some  smaller 
treatises  appeared  iKrathunmnsIy.  Ed.  of  his  works  by  (Ireen  and  Urose  in 
4  vols.  (Lond.  1876).  Mis  autobiography  wwt  publisherl  by  his  friend.  Adam 
Smith  (1777).  Cf.  ^,  II.  Burt>>n.  Life  and  Correspondenee  of  D.  H.  (Edin. 
]H4<U.W;.  ;  K.  Feuerlein  in  the  ZrUschr.  "  f>er  tifdnnkr''  (Keriin.  1863  f.  |  ; 
K.  Pflleidorrr,  Empirijnnus  und  Sk'epsfs  in  D  M/s  Philnsophie  (Berlin.  1874)  ; 
T.  Huxley,  />.  //.  (Lond.  I«7l»)  ;  Fr.  Jodl,  Lehen  n.  Philosophie  D.  H/s  (llwlle, 
1872);  A.  Meinong,  Hume-Studien  (Vienna.  1877.  1882);  G.  v.  Gizyrki,  Die 
Etkik  D.  ll.'a  (Breslau,  1878).  [W.  Knight,  Blackwood  series,  1886;  esp. 
Int.  by  T.  H.  Green  in  his  ed.  of  the  works.  Selby-Bigge  eds.  of  the  Treatise 
(1888)  and  the  Enquiry  (with  Intrttd.  18m),  Clar.  I'rcss,  are  excellent. 
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The  ScottUh  School  was  founded  hy  Thomaa  Reid  CI710-17OB,  ProfeM.ir 
at  OlasRow  ;  /nt^nirfi  iitttt  th*'  Human  Mitttl  ou  thr  hrhtnptra  t>f  Cifmmon  A!m«', 
17»J4  ;  Ei'»ay«  OH  thf  IiUeitrtrtutti  l^otpera  of  SJartt  1*1*6;  h'ssays  on  th«  Aiiiri 
Po\in-r»  uf  Miin,  17M."*,  compIeU?  ed.  by  W.  lUmillon.  Kdin.  I«27).  (Sclpoli'iis 
ed.  by  K.  H.  Suealli.  N.V.  IrtifJ.  coiilainB  bibliog.  Cf.  A.  Seih.  ScMtifh  FUil'^v 
phy,  Kdin.  and  Loud.  iHt^'*,  and  art.  lirid  in  Kuc.  Brit,}  BeMidea  Jumm 
Oswald  (.died  17fl:>,  Apjtrttt  tu  L'ommun  Srtutr  in  HthttfJ  f\f  liriiginn^  IT'Wi 
and  JaiiK*^  Beattie  (died  1806,  E»*'a>j  on  thf  Xnfurf  awl  Immutahiiity  of  TtulK. 
177*1).  thi-  .^rbool  luid  iu  ohief  aeadt-inifal  nnd  litt-mry  reprt- s»-iilative  \u  Uiu'iM 
Stewart  ( 17W-lHJi*,  Professor  in  Kdinburg ;  KlrmenU  uf  xht  Phiinsophy  uftKt 
Jiumnn  Miwl,  3  parU,  1792-1827  ;  e<i  of  bis  worlcA  by  W.  Hamilton,  10  vol&, 
Kdiu.  18&4£r.). 

Pierre  Bayle.  tlm  type  of  aceptitial  ptilyhiittnry.  bom  lrt47  at  Cariat,  ted 
a  life  ditu|uietcd  by  iwici'  cbau^rinK  bia  <Vinrf88i<m,  wiui  fliijilly  a  profCMor  in 
N'd.wi  iLnd  Untii-rd.ini,  iin  I  died  I'tHi,  His  inHueuiial  life  wmk  i»  embudied  Id 
hi^  Pit'fionnoir  Uiiitnri>i'f,-  *-/  Cntiquf  (HIItTiand  l«l'7).  Tf.  L.  Keuerbarh.  f. 
Jiaylr  mirh  rrinrn  fur  tU^  UrM-hirhU  drr  Philoaopkit  vnd  MuHBchhtiit  ifUfre»au- 
teMrn  MumrHtrn,  AnHbacli.  lH:i:t. 

Of  the  workH  of  Voltairv  (Fran^viis  AraiiPt  le  .leitne,  IdW-lTTS  ;  ihr  inaJo 
events  of  his  lit«-rar>'  lift?  aiv  hU  Higbt  to  Unndun,  bis  stay  with  the  ManiOMS 
du  CliAii'tel  ill  ('irey^  his  visit  wiib  KrtHluriok  t\w  Cn-al  in  PoUuiaui.  and  bis 
r*»8t  in  old  a^fe  al  tlie  counlry  ^t-ai  Kern*?y,  near  Geneva),  ihe  followin;;  or? 
primnpally  to  b«  (yiiisiiJcred  here  :  Lettn't  «ur  tfs  Antjlnis  (I7H4).  M^t/ii*hjft\>ju0 
de  AVwfoH  (1740),  bUhncntB  d*"  la  PhUoitophif.  de  S'rirum  mUt  a  In  f*"rtff  dt 
tnuf  le  MiHtdf  (K-ll),  Kxamfti  important  cfe  Mt/hnl  lU'Unj/hrolr  ['"-'W),  (Viu- 
dide  nnsur  V0i4hni*me  {no'i)^D(ciionnaire  Phiiotiophiqtte  [^X'tH)^  i>  f^ilo»<*phe 
Jynorant  (1761),  '  li^potige  an  Sysleme  de  la  Naturt:  (1777),  the  piwui  La 
LS'/atents,  eic.  Cf.  K.  Bersot,  Im  Philosophic  de  T.  (Parij*,  1848);  D.  F.Slraiua. 
r.  (Uip«.  1870);  J.  Morley,   V.  (Lond.  and  N.Y.  1872). 

Mor«  Aceptioal  in  meupby»irjil  aapects  appear  natural  scicnlisU  and  maibiv 
malirhmH  such  )U4  Maupertnis  i,UWS-\7o\> ;  active  in  cfmnection  with  the 
ISerltn  Academy;  Esxai  df  Philosophie  Atornh,  I7M>;  Eaaai  de,  Cofmoloyi*^ 
17nl  ;  controversial  writings  between  him  and  thf  Wolffinn,  S.  Konin;.  coHtM-tid] 
Loipff.  1768),  or  d'Alembert  (i>f•^^If(r^-if  de  LiUrntturr,  <r IliMoire  H  de  PhiloMo- 
phie^  17ft'2);  other?i  pn>ceed  more  natnralirttically,  such  a**  Bafloa  {170H-17SW; 
UiHoirt  Xaturelle  U^nerate  et  Particulierf,  1749  £f.)  and  Jean  Batti.st«  Robinet 
{I7:i:>-18:i0;  De  la  .Xaturf.,  1781;  Conaiderationn  Philosophit/u^  dn  la  firada- 
tiitn  Xaturrlle  dett  Funnfsd'KCrn  17rt7). 

Sentualiun  appears  in  connection  with  raftterialiam  in  Julien  Offrel  de 
Lamettrie  f  17iH'-17.Sl  ;  IfiMoirv  NotureUr  de  l"  Ame,  1740;  L' liommf  Miirhintk\ 
1748  ;  L'Artde  Jouir,  \7(t[  ;  fSnrrejt,  Berlin.  1751  ;  on  him  V.  A.  I-ingf.  firiwJu} 
des  Mater.,  1.  32tt  ff.    [Kn>E.  tr.  Hist,  of  Mnter,,  Vol,  11.  49  ff,]  ;  N6r6e  y.l^^lJl^ 
Pari.i,  1873);    it  appears  Bolely  as  p^ychologica)  theory  with  CbarliM  Boaost 
(172()-17iVl ;  Esttai  de  Pfyrhologit,  1766;  Ewtni  Annlytiq^m  sur  lea  FarnlthtW, 
V  Ame.^  1750  ;   Consider'itioiia  sur  Us  Corps  Organisrs^  1702;  Contempt  a  ti-h  J4: 
la  Xature,  17rt4  ;  PaliHgenesieB  Philosnphique.a,   1761)),  and  with  a  ptwitiviMiaj 
pointing  in  Ktienne  Honnot  de  CondiUac  ( 1716-1780  ;  Easai  aur  VOrhjine  <//  /« 
Vonnaisaance.   Humaine,  1746;    I'raih'  lUn  Syathmejt,   1749;   Traite  de^   S^iuut^^ 
tions^  1764  ;  Logiqntt  1780;  Langitf  dett  Calrula  in  the  complete  edition,  Pariii' 
1798;  cf.  F.  Kfeihorfi,  C.  ou  VEmptrisme  H  le  Rationaliame,  Paris,  18H4).     ni«| 
Iiwt  representative**  of  these  theories  are,  on  the  one  hand.  Pierre  Jean  Gooree; 
Cabania  (1767-1808  ;  Lea  Jlapports  du  Physique  ft  du  Moral  de  I'lJomm**,  1802 
Uinvres,  Paris,  1821-'26),  on  the  other  aide,  Antolne  Louis  Claude  Deatntt  dt 
Tracy  (1764-1 8.*i<J;  lilementa  d* hUologie^  in  4  parts,  1801-16,  U»KeUit.r  1820}.— 
Cf.  Fr.  Picavet,  Lra  Ideologues  (Paria,  1891). 

The  liitTiirv  eont'enlralinn  of  the  Enlightenment  movement  in  France  waa  the 
Bncyclopeedia  {Enryrlopedie  ou  DirMonnaire  RitisoHne  des  Scu*tteea,dti*  ArU  fi 
des  Mf-tiers,  28  vols.,  1752-1772,  HUpplomcnt  and  index,  7  vols.,  exu-ndinie  to  1780).. 
Besides  d'AIembert,  who  wrote  the  introduction,  the  editor  and  inteHectu  ' 
hea<l  of  the  circle  from  which  it  proceeded  was  Denis  Didvrot  (17l.'i-I7l 
Pensp.es  Philosophiquen,  174#1;  Pftisha  aur  C Interpretation  de  la  Nature,  11 
of  the  {KJtithuniouii  publicalionrt  the  Promtnade  d*un  SMptique,  the  Entrttien 
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iVAlemherl  el  df  Diderot,  and  the  JR^i>e  ttWtembfrt  arc  to  he.  Rmphaflised; 
worthy  of  mention  also  i»  the  i\ff«i  de  ppintnrr ;  fEuvTft  Completes^  I*ari8. 
ItiTo,  aO  voU. ;  cf.  K.  U(_)«t'iikran7.,  I).,  st-in  Lrbm  und  Meine  Werke,  J^ips.  IWW ; 
J.  Morley,  />.  (i?*<i  (Af  KnryditpaidUtH^  Loiul.  ISJS).  Further  collaborators  upon 
Uie  Kiicyclupttdia  (aside  from  Voltaire  and  K-uisseau,  who  became  flep&r&ted 
from  the  work  &t  an  early  date)  wt-ru  Turgot  (aiticltj  Kriittence),  Daubcnlon, 
JaiiiOMurt,  l)ucIos,  Griniia*  llolbarh,  *'tr.  Kruni  the  Hnnie  circlti  (*'^Lrit  Philo- 
»f»/)Af5")  pnx'eeded  later  the  STBtdme  de  la  Nature  (pseud,  author.  Mimbenu, 
177u),  which  Ia  in  the  niuin  to  be  attritiutid  to  Dietrich  von  Holbacb  (n-'^-l^t^lN 
from  the  I'ahLtinau:^  ;  L*  hon  Sma  uu  hUtit  Xntur*'lfva  fppttgr^s  aux  hUev  Sur- 
wUur^lif:!,  1772;  £lemrnta  de  la  Morale  rniver»efle,  I77ll,  etc.).  [On  tlie 
Hynt'emf  de.  la  A'afiirr  cf.  Lange,  HUl.  of  Mat.,  II.  iW  flf.]  With  hini  co-oper- 
ated Oriznm  (17a;J-1807  ;  Correitpttndftnre  Litteraire,  Ibl^),  the  mathematician 
I^gninge.  the  Abb6  (ialiani,  Naigeon,  anii  others;  the  concludintr  chnpter. 
"Abrfiiifi  du  Code  de  la  Nature."  is  perh«i»s  tnmi  Diilerut's  \yei\ ;  Helv^tiuB 
vrrote  11  Very  popular  tixportition,  '•  Vrai  Sens  du  Sysiftiue  de  la  Nature,"  1771. 
The  same  writer  (Claude  Adrien  lletv^liUH,  1715-1771)  ;rave  tlie  sharpest  ex pn?B- 
Hion  to  the  morale  of  the  8enaualt8tic  as»ociational  psychology  in  hin  nincli  read 
book.  De  V  Ettprit  (17r)tf  ;  cf-  aUo  his  poHthiunuus  work,  De  V Homme,  de  ae* 
facuUes  rt  de  siu\  J^ducation,  1772), 

The  theory  of  Kn^lUh  contttitutionalJAm  was  adnptM  in  France  by  Monteft- 
qojea  (l»)8i»-I756;  Lettre*  Permnen,  1721  ;  De  i' Enprit  den  Lois,  1748).  SiK-ial 
problems  were  treated  on  the  one  wide  by  the  K<vealleil  Physiocrats  such  as 
Quesnay  ( TahhauJ'  iCconomiqueg,  1768 j  ;  Tnrgot  {Ih\il''xinns  snr  la  Forma- 
tion rt  la  Ointrt'ltntioH  den  Jiiche.fHft*,  1774,  npposcd  by  tialiani,  Dialotjues  »»r  le 
('"vunt^re  dta  BUs)  and  others,  on  the  othi  r  side  by  iIh'  CommunlBta  s\ii?h  i\» 
Moxelly  ( Cuil",  de  In  Satiire.,  1705).  and  Mably.  the  brother  cf  Condillac  {De 
la  ht'gialtition  ou  Priiiciprn  den  Lois,  I77tj, 

The  must  notable  iiKiire  of  tlie  French  Kidi||;hteiLiuent  was  Jean  Jac<jues 
Rousseau  (hnrn,  1712.  in  {ieneva,  dieil.  I77»,  in  Kruienonville  after  an  ailven- 
lurourt  life,  which  toward  the  end  wa.s  troubled  by  melancholy  and  hallueiimtions 
of  jHTRecution ) .  His  main  wtitinpt  —  iuiide  from  the  aulohioL'ruphieal  Vonfrs- 
in'oHi  [tr.,  I>ond.  1?*7B]  —  are  Vi*rour*  stir  lea  iSrienrfu  rt  Us  Artx  (n.^iO),  /'i*- 
Co«r«  jnir  VOriffine  et  les  Fondemena  de  V In^alite  parmi  leu  llommes  (177;}), 
J^n  A'owrrV/c  JJrloise  (17^1),  Kmile  ou  sur  V Eduadhm  (17*12)  [abr.  tr.,  Boston, 
1885].  Du  Contrat  Social  (1762).  Cf.  F.  BroekerhofT,  ft.,  itein  hhen  und  seine. 
Wrrke  ( U'lptf.  186:1  and  IW74)  ;  K.  Keuerlein  in  •*  Drr  Ufdanke  "  (  Berlin.  ItMMI)  ; 
L.  Moreau,  J.  J.  It.  et  le  Sierle  rhihmnphique  (Vans,  1870)  ;  .1.  Morley, ./.  J.  li. 
(I»nd.  1873)  ;  K.  Fexter,  li.  uud  die  deuttithp  (iesehirht^philosophie  (Stuttgart, 
1«U0)  ;  [K.  Caird,  U.  in  Fsnaxja,  Vol.  1.]. 

The  philosophical  theory  of  the  Revolution  was  developed  chiefly  by 
Charles  Francois  de  St. -Lambert  { 17UV-18<>>»  ,  Pnnn'pes  drs  .yimint  rhez  toutes 
lea  Salionn  »*u  Calerhixmr  I'uitientel,  I7iW),  ('ouHt.  Fr.  Cbiisaebrenf  Comto  do 
Volney  (1767-1820;  LesJiuinea,  171)1;  La  Lot  Xaturelle  ou  Prinnpra  Phy- 
aitpca  df  la  Morale,  deduita  de  V Organisation  dr  Vllomme  et  de  V  Cnivers  ou 
Catrrhinme  du  Cito^en  Francaia,  17VS).  Marie  -lean  Ant.  Nic.  de  Condorcet 
(I74:j-17y4  ;  Ks'iuisse  iVun  Tableau  Hiatorique  du  I*i^gres  de  V Esprit  Ihimain, 
170.')),  Dominiiiue  Qarat  (1741U18;W;  cf.  Conte  Tiendu  dea  SAnnres  des  Eeolea 
Normatest  II.  1-40).  Cf.  L.  Furraz,  La  Philosophic  de  la  Jih'otulion  (Paris, 
1«9U). 

Gottfrieii  WUhelm  Iieibnis,  the  many-fdded  founder  of  Qerman  philosophy, 
was  bom,  1640,  in  I^dimic.  studied  there  and  at  Jena,  rcceiveil  his  de^ce  in 
Altorf,  and  vrnn  tlien,  through  his  ai-quaintance  with  Boyneburg,  drawn  ii\U)  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  Flector  of  Mayence.  In  this  aervlce,  purnnin^  political 
and  BcieiUific  planH  of  his  own.  he  travelled  as  a  member  of  an  embasHy  tu  l^uris 
and  I^mdon,  with  an  incidental  vi.-^ii  to  Spinoxa  in  The  Hague,  and  then  entered 
the  service  of  the  court  of  Hanover  and  Briiu.swick  aa  librarian  and  court  his- 
torian. In  all  thetw  [wsitions  hu  waa  a^'tive  in  hi.s  public  ami  diplomatic  caimcity 
in  the  interest.^  of  tliR  fterman  national  si)irit  and  of  peace  between  the  Confea- 
gions.  Later  he  lived  at  the  court  of  the  first  Prussian  Queen  Sophie  Charlotte, 
a  Hanoverian  princess,  in  Charlottenberg  and  Berlin,  where  the  Academy  was 
founded  under  hlB  direction ;  afterwards  he  lived  for  some  time  in  Vienna,  to 
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cnnsuU  archives.     Here  he  gave  the  RtimnUu  fnr  the  foiindHtion  of  an  aesdMcj, 
a  project  which  waa  Iat*r  rarried  out,  and  the  St.  IVlcrsburg  Academy  was  »Uo 
due  U)  his  influence,     lie  died,  1716«  at  ilanuver.     Tlie  manifold  nature  of  bii 
activity,  and  the  nay  in  whicli  hU  life  was  split  up,  Ik  eliowu  alMt  in  tbr  fact  thit 
hiR  w.ientific  viewji  art*,  for  the  most  pari,  dep<witi:4  only  in  fra^ientary  eauys, 
and  in  an  incredibly  exiunnive  correspondence.     The  beat  ediuon  of  his  philtw^ 
flopliicnl  writinp*  is  ilie  most  recent  by  C.  J.  (Terbardt,  7  voU.  (Berlin,  ISTrMO),] 
The  metaphysical  lreali.ses  have  been  rii»*d  above  (p.  S82).     Kor  hi«  inflartjoit 
up'-tn  the  pliiUjiMtphy  of  the  Knli^hl^'nitient,  the  foliuwing  come  chiefly  into  cco-^ 
Hideralion,  a«i(h'  fnun  the  enmni>«)ndeiice  with  Bayle  and  t'tnrltt :    Ki 
Thf'udiri'e  hut  la  Buntf-  de  Dim,  In  Libert^  de  VUinnme  n  rftnrrinr 
(Amtiterdam,  1710),  and  the  *V»>firr«itr  Kstais  nvr  VKntrmUvt^nt  i/«mv 
pubii«hed  in  17ti.'),  by  Haspf.     t:f.  (;.  K.  fiiihrauer,  ii.  H'.  Frhr.  r.  L.  (BrratiB 
1842)  ;   K.   PfletdertT.  L    ats  Patriot,  Sttjattmann  und  Bildu ntfttrfl^er  (T 
1870);    art-   L.  in  Er»rh    uttd  th'ufter**  A'«c,,  by   W.   Windethknd  ;    I,.  Keiiv; 
bach,  Dameilunff,  Knttrfcklunff  vud  KritiL'  drr  L.Whrti  J*hii.  (Ani»b»cii,  imi); 
E.  NouriKson,  /.a  Philonopkir  de  L.  (rariK,  IWtO)  ;  I.,  finite,  L.  unrf  triwe  Z^Ui 
(Hanover.  1H*JI»)  ;   (>.  Caj^iwri. /. '«  Philonuphif  (IMyf^.   IM70)  ;   J.  T.    Merr.  U. 
(Lond.  1884);    [J.  Dewey,  Leihnu*8  .Vcip  AVwiy^r,  Cliioago,  1888;  art.   LtUmit^ 
in  Enc.  Brit.,  by  Sorley';  Eng.  tr.  of  hnp.  I'hiL  \Vork»,  by  G.  M.  l>uncAU,  Nei 
Haven,  IWK);  of  the  A>w  Etway»^  by  A.  U.  Langley,  I.ond.  and  N.V.  1803]. 

AnionK  Ihf  nu'>8t  influential  **  Knli^htenerh"  in  (t«'rui»ny  was  Leibniz*8  c< 
tcmpomry  and  fellow-e-'untrktnan,  ChriMian  Tbomaains  (10.V>-17;f8;  Kin.lH''. 
tuntj  zur  Vfrnuitftlfhrr,  AiiJihihrHntj  der  Vertiuu/ti^hrr,  \tot\i  in  IHBl  ;  AVn/.  ntfj 
SiVt'idi-hrr,  1*M»2  ;  Ati:ifu/trtiiiff  d,  Sittrulrhrf,  KiHiJ ;  FuiidamenUt  JnrU  Xntun^ 
el  GrtUium  rx  SfH8U  Commutii  Dfductn,  170.>  ;  cf.  A.  Luden.C  Th.,  Berlin.  l(*«^k-). 

The  centre  of  Rcientitic  life  in  Qernmny  during  the  elghteenUi  century  vm/t] 
fonn*;d  by  the  leaching  and  Bchool  of  Christian  Wolff.      He  was  burn,  IflTl*,' 
in  Brettlau.  studicil  nt  Jena,  was  I'rivat^ocent  at  fa^iptdc,  and  taught  in   Hall*] 
until  he  waw  driven  away  in  I72.'I  at  the  instigation  of  bin  orthodox  op(tonenl»;j 
he  then  became  Frofes»>r  at  Mnrbui^.     In  1740  Frederick  the  (ireat  rjtllpd  liicaj 
back  Ui  Halle  with  great  houiuir,  iind  he  was  active  there  until  bis  death  ia] 
17M.      He  treated  the  entire  cnmpHAs  of  philos^^phy  in  Latin  and  (lerman  teit»] 
UmiIcm  ;  the  latter  all  Ix-ar  the  iitl«  VernUri^iffe  (iedanken  { "  KatLonal  Tliou«hu."i 
tri'uting    psychology,    uietaphysiL's,    phyHirs.    pliysiology,    botany,   astr»tn«»my,,l 
ethics,  politics,  eU'-J  ;  iit  detail:  van  den  Kriiflru  de»  m^.njifhlichi^n  VrrMtandm^l 
1712  ;  T70M  (tott,  der  W^lt  iinrf  der  iSerte  dfg  Ateufctten^  auch  atUn  Ding^n  R'" 
hnupt,  1710;  run  der  ^fi^nAl^hrn  TfiHtt  und.  LrtsMrn,  1720;  rom  ge hell ichnji lick* 
Lehpn  dfr  Menschtn^   1721;    rnn  den    Wnkuuifen  der  S^atur,   1723;    fwn 
Absirhtrn  der  ti'tliirlichen  Dinye,  17'*i4;  ron  den  Theilen  der  Meiiafhen,  i'hi» 
vnd  Pftfiinen,   17;;.').     The  Latin   works,   PhHu»,tpkia  /tfdiottahg  *itfr  Lttgi 
171H  ;   I'hih'tiophiti   Prima  Miv   Oiit'dnjfia,   172H;   Ontmulutjio,    IT31  ;    /VyrVi'-'r 
gia  Etnpirien^  17.Ti  ;  Rntiiumli*,  \~t\\\  \   Thenlogia  XntvrahA,  \VM\-   Phiioiuiphi 
Pmvtica  Vmrerfalitf,  17:18;  ,/wr  Muturfv-,  1740  ff. ;  Jus  ifentium^   1T49  ;  P 
Bophia  Maralis,  p^wthumonsly  pub.,  n.'i*!. — ('f.  K.  (i.  Ludnvici, -4iWi/i/Ar^VA' 
Enticurfeiner  rfdhtnndfffen  NiHorieder  Woljfftrhen  PhUu$ophif.  (I<elps.  17^0  ff. 
Also  \\ .  L.  G,  V.  Kbc-rstt'in,  Vrrgufh  ei'ntr  (f'e»ehichte  der  Liiyik  und  MeUxphyfl 
bei  drn  DeiitAehen  rnn  Leibniz  an  (Halle,  I70tt). 

Ainniig  itif  177oUflana  may  be  named,  perhaps,  (r.  B.  Bilflnger  (1t)0.Vnfi( 
Ih'tucuhUtuneK  Phdtntttphicd.  de  />*•«.  Anima  Itumana,  Vnndo,  etc.,  172o] 
M.  Knutaon  (died  1751;  Sifstemn  CauMarttm  h'.JfirieuHum.  I74d;  ^'f.  B.  Erd- 
mann,  M.  h'n.  vnd  urine  Zeit.  Leijw.  I87M)  ;  A.  Clir.  Oottachecl  ^1700-|7rt«I 
Er»te  (iri'mde  der  ge*amnttrn  W'rItireisMheit,  1784);  Alex.  Baomgartan  (171- 
1702;  Metnpliysi'it,  17W;  ^1^»thrtint,  I7(V>-Wl). 

Ah  n'pre.sentJitiveM  nf  the  geometrical  nn^thoil  appear  M.  G.  Hanacll  M<tfC>- 
17;')2  ;    -lr«  Inveuit^ndi,   lT;i7)  and  <i.  Ploucquet  (1710-1700;   cf.  A.  K.  Bf»rl 
.SVjmirt/itwy  con  Srhriftrn,  irelche  dem  linjinrfirn   Cntrui  deit  /fernn  P   Urtrel 
rraukfort  and  Leips.  17(Kl)  ;  as  npiwim-nus  of  thf  wafni-    I'i.-rr.    r!*rtitflaa 
l(4e»;    Logikf   1712  and    1724;    Lfhre  vom   Sci.  -  Rii^ 

ilti71-173l  ;  De  SenJtu   Vert  tt   FaUi.  1701*;   Ph  iTi>- 

rhr.  A.  Cfraaitia  (1712-177:);  Entn-. 
1746;  Wtg  zur  (iexeisaheU  und  Zuv> 
1747.)     An  eclectic  intermediate  puaiiion 
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InstitvtionfM  Philoaophict  Ertfctirfv,  1 706)  and  by  thehistnrfans  nf  philosophy ,  J.  J. 
Bracker  and  I>.  Tiedmana,  and  hIho  by  Job.  Louius  (Die  phi/inchen  L'raachen 
dfJi  H'ahren,  1776;  Ami  A.  Platner  (i744-181K;  Philosophi»che  Aphorivmeny 
1776  and  1782). 

Of  more  independent  importance  are  J.  II.  Lambert  (bom,  1728,  nt  MUl- 
bau.'Wn,  died,  1777,  in  Berlin;  Konmulfujitirhf  liriefe,  1701;  AVk^ji  Oi'ffanon^ 
17tU;  ArvhitpkUmik,  1771)  and  Nio.  Tetena  Cn;HH»or>;  PhihmphUche  VfT- 
su^hr  iihi^'  dif  Menschtiche  Xatur  uftd  lArr  Kutwickhiuy,  1770  f.  ;  ef.  Fr.  Hamw, 
UeOtvilie  l^nyrhologie  de$  A".  T.,  Berlin.  18»7).  Uoili  sund  in  literary  cunnec- 
lion  with  Kact  (of.  I*art  VI.  ch.  1),  whoj«e  pre-critical  \vritini?s  belong  like- 
wise in  thiis  itettlng;  these  arc  principally  AUge.meine  Ndttirgefichi^hle  mid 
Theorie  dm  JlimmvJju  1766  ;  J^invipiorum  I*rimorutn  C'tgnitionin  A/etaph ytiirir 
y<ii:n  TJilucidaiio,  1766;  Mo7iadologia  I'hysica^  1766;  Dif  fattk'he  Spitzjimliff' 
krit  d/T  riT  syl toffixtiarh fn  Figuren,  Xl^'i  ;  Dcr  fimig  mbf/iiehe  Betr^rifiji'vnd 
tit  rinrr  Drmonntraiion  de»  Dftseinn  (Jottr.^^  17(j;i  ;  Vrrgiirh.  den  JJei/riJT der  nega- 
tiv*'H  (iri'/iigeH  in  die  WeHtcfisheit  finzufiihrtii^  17fi3  ;  l>fi)^r  die  Deutlifhktit  der 
tJruudinlfse  der  uaturlirhen  Theotttgif  und  Mtiral,  17(U  ;  Beobachtutigen  iiber 
d4M  Uifuhl  dfs  Schdnen  und  Erhabrurn,  1704;  Trdu-nw  einen  GeigUrafhfva^ 
erUxutnTl  durch  7Vrtiirn«  der  Mruiphyxik.  170rt;  Dt  Mundi  iSensihitia  atque 
Intrltigibilis  Forma  et  Frincipiig,  1770.  Cf.  K.  Zimmerman,  Lmnhert  der  Vur^ 
ganger  KanCa,  I87U.  [On  Lambert  and  Tetens.  cf.  A.  Kiehl,  Der  phH"»0' 
phint^he  h'ritiri»muay  Leips.  1870.  For  llie  pre-critical  wHliM|j;a  uf  Kant,  K. 
Cainl,  Thf  ('ritintl  Phil»»oph\f  of  Immanuel  Jutnt,  I^laHgow.  Lnnd.,  and  N.Y, 
18W>,  Fisclier'B  KatU :  Cohen,  Die  $tf»teinatij(rhen  Jiegriffe.  in  Knnt'a  vorkrit- 
i*cfien  Sfhhften,  an<l  llif  w<»ika  ciled  in  tirst  par.,  p.  dOti.] 

Detain  found  a  vigorous  und  inKtruutlvc  Auppi>ri  in  <>eniiany  anion^  nnmer- 
ntiH  WuUtians,  ihimgh  notliiiig  nevr  in  principle  wiu  added.  ClmriieleriKtic  of 
this  waa  the  translation  of  lli»>  Bihie  by  LnivriH  Schmidt.  The  Htitndpninl  of 
hiKtorical  rnticinm  of  the  biblical  writings  was  mointained  by  Salomon  Semler 
(1726-1701).  The  sharpest  consetjuence.t  of  the  deiatic  critirism  wer**  dmwn 
by  Samuel  Beimania  (ItiiHUljOH  ;  Ahhftmiluttgen  vnn  den  mrnehmntrn  M\iAr- 
heiten  der  rt'ititrli'hett  Jietitjiitn,  1764;  Detrarhtung  i'ther  dif  Triebe  der  7'hiere, 
17m>.  e.speeially   his   Sehuiza'hnft  fur  die  vernVmilitjen    Verehr'r  Gidten,   17d7 

f  not  pub.],  from  which  hesHing  edited  the  "  VVuUenbtiltler  Kru^nente,**  iind, 
n  innn^  recent  time,  Dav.  Fr.  StraiiM  edited  an  extract,  I^ips.  18tJ2).  Job. 
Chr.  Kdelniann  wan  a  Rpinozisiic  free-thinker  (1008-1767).  Cf.  K.  MunckeUfrg, 
Reimarua  und  Fdelmann  (Hamburg,  1Htt7). 

The  movement  of  the  so-railed  Pietiam,  allied  to  My.ttieiiim,  which  was 
bepin  by  Spener  (10^6-1706),  and  curried  forwani  with  organising  energy 
by  Aug.  Herm.  Francke  <  l*M»iJ--1727),  ha<l  nnly  an  indirect  influcm-f  upon  phil- 
ofiophy  during  ihia  period;  at  a  atill  farther  dUuince  stanrl  the  mure  i^olaU'd 
UR*mberH  of  mvstie  ftecLs  (*uch  as  Gottfried  Arnold  (leUi(!-l71-l)  and  Conrad 
nippel  (11(7.1-1734). 

EmpiTical  paychology  was  represented  among  the  Gennana  in  the  eigh- 
tpeiith  century  by  niimeroiu  names,  comprehensive  collections,  lext-booka,  and 
apeeial  invesiigationB.  There  are  Casimir  von  Creuz  (1724-1770),  Job.  Gotll. 
KrlJt:tr  (  Vfranck  einer  ej.pe.rimentnlen  SeelenUhre,  176>8),  .1.  J.  Herit*eh  (  l>r- 
tnteh  iiber  die  Faitje  der  Vermuiemng  dfr  Seefe,  172»i),  J.  Fr.  Weifw  ( De  Saturn 
Anient  ei  Pntinmimnm  Cordi*  Humani,  1761),  Fr.  v.  Irwing  (Er/ahrungen 
und  i'nteriturhunyfiM  Uber  den  Mruacheny  1777  ff . )  et  at.  'Hie  *- Magazin  zur 
Erfahntngsaeelenlehre,^*  edited  by  Morits  (1785-171>.*{),  fonned  a  place  for  col- 
Ipcting  contributions  to  thi.<t  favourite  ftcieuce.  Further  literature  in  K.  Fortlage, 
System  der  Payehidogie,  I.  42  f. 

A  thi'ory  of  art  up*:>n  the  basl^  of  empirical  psychology  is  found  in  Banm- 
gartenM  Itnpil,  O.  Kr.  Meier  {1718-1777),  ami  H-spt-i-irtliy  in  Joh.  Genrg  Sul- 
aer  (1720-I77W;  Theorie  der  angeuehmen  Empjindungfu,  1702;  VermiachU 
S'-},,-i(te.n,  1773  fT.  ;  Ailgemeine  llieorie  der  achonen  Kuntde,  1771-1774,  a 
I'vi-oii  nf  leitheiics). 

Popular  PbiloBophera  may   be   mentioned   Moses  Mendelaaohn 

fieief^  iiber  die   Empjindungen,    1756  ;    Uebrr  die.   Kfidens  in  >len 

!t*,..,.„.vrAry'((rn.   1764;  Phtedon,   1707;    3fiir</fnatundeHy    1786; 

l^i])«.  1881),  the  book-deale*-  I''r.  Nicolai  (17:1:1-1811), 

the   hibliotheJc  der  achOnen    WiaaenHchaJtefii  the 
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BrUfe  die  neuate  deuUche  LUeratur  b^tr^ff^nd,  the  AUgemfine  deuUcht  BihUo- 
thfi\Knt\  Ihe  Xfue  AUgemriue  drumeh^  liihliothfk ;  further  J.  Aii^.  Eberturd 
(17;W-I»0»).  Job.  Bt»mh.  Basedow  tl72;i-171»0),  rhoinas  Abbt  (17:it*-nt>G). 
.I(»h.  .far.  Xbigel  (l741-18f>*J  ;  editor  of  tlie  Philosoph  Ctir  Ji>  H'WO.  J-  J-  H 
Peder  ( l740-lMai).  Chr.  Malners  (1747-1810).  Chr.  Qarre  (1742-1796^ 

A  bJKhly  iiitereHlinK  ix>§iuuri  periw>naUy  in  occupied  by  Frederick  the  Qfe>^' 
the  I'hilnwiphfr  of  Saiissouci.  On  him,  cf.  Kd.  Z<-U*t,  Fr.  d.  Gr.  oIji  PhUo^i'jA 
(Berlin.  \m\). 

of  Zjeulng'a  writitipi*  those  of  chief  Liiiportanct<  fur  the  history  of  phiUwipliy'] 
are  the  IfninftHr<ffr  DittmaturQie^  the  Erxiehung  rf«t  nwn^fhen  iieaehirrhu^l 
the  Wfilfenituttlrr  Fr/v/mfntey  and  l!»e  iheolD^ioAl  contrnveniiftl  wHliitiCR.  t!f, 
Kob.  Ziinmerniaii.  Lrihniz  umi  LfMiing  {Sttuiien  nud  Kritikm^  K  l:Mfl.]iJ 
E.  Zirn^lebl,  Der  Jacobi'MeHdelMK>hH*tfrhe  Strrit  Hb'-r  Leating^a  Spinoxwmu- 
(Munich.  1861)  ;  C.  Hebler,  LeMing-StHdi'-n  (Ben..  1H*W) ;  W.  Dilthry  (  /Vkj^- 
Jahrh.  1879).  f  £ng.  Ir.  of  the  Aam.  Dram,  atui  Jiducation  of  Ilmmin  Bttttl 
ill  Rohu  Lib.;  of  Lao<coony  by  PhilUmore,  Loud.  1876  ;  cf.  i>ime,  I^wdng,  Lututj 
1873,  IH71».] 

Among  Herder's  writinirs  belong  in  this  pcricMl,  Ufhrr  dm    Vrttpmng  lUr 
Sprachr,   177ii  ;    Atfh   rine  Philosophie  der   Ue»chichU  der    Meiutrhhrit,   \"4 , 
Vnm    Erl'*'nnfn    nnd    EmpAnden    rf*»r    mfHftrhl\r.hen     Sfrle,     177H;     Metn    tur. 
PhiloKuphif   dfr   Gfsrhichtr  drr   Affjurhk^it,  17Ht  ff.    [Kng.    tr.,    I^^nd,   180U];] 
Gotty   (iritpriiehi'    iiher   Spiuoza^s    iSysleniy    1787  ;    Ilrufe   zur    Bfford^rung  lUr 
IhimanitdU  170;?  ff.  (on  liw  later  phil<»sophical  literary  activity,  if.  below.  Tun 
VI.  ch. 'J),     ("f.  K.   Haym,  //.  narh  nrinfm   Lehen  uad  ttinen    HVrien  (Berliu, 
1877-b6)  ;    K.  Melzer,  //.  al»  U^.HchirMsphilusupk  (Nciaae,  1872)  ;  M.  Kroneu-. 
berR,  H.'a  Philomphie  (Heidi.  188l»)  [art.  Hrrder  in  Enc,  BrU.  by  J.  Sully]., 

Cf.  aUo  J.  Witte,  Die  PMlo»ophie  utiMerer  DicJaerheroen  (Bonn,  1680). 


CHAPTER   I. 


THE   THEOBETICAL   QUESTIONS. 


5  proper  study  of  inaiikimi  is  man."  This  word  of  Pope^a 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  philosopliy  of  the  Enlighteument,  not 
ly  in  the  practical  sense  that  this  philosophy  Hnds  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  scientific  investigation  to  be  always  nian*8  "happiness," 
but  alsu,  in  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  in  so  far  as  this  pliilosophy, 
as  a  whole,  aims  to  base  all  kuowledj^e  upon  the  observation  of  the 
actual  processes  of  the  psychical  life.  After  Locke  hatl  set  up  the 
principle,^  that  prior  to  all  metaphysical  considerations  ami  contro- 
versies the  general  question  must  be  decided  of  how  far  human 
insight  reaches,  and  that  this  in  turn  is  {.tossible  only  by  exact  exhi- 
bition of  the  sources  from  which  knowledge  derives,  and  of  the 
course  of  developuient  by  which  it  is  brouj^ht  alw)ut,  —  from  that 
time  episleJTiohfftf^  the  theory  of  knowledge,  was  brought  into  the 
front  rank  of  philosophical  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  empirical 
psychology  waa  recognised  as  the  uuthoritiitive  and  decisive  t;ourt  of 
last  resort  for  epistemology.  The  legitimate  reach  of  luiinaii  ideas 
should  be  judged  by  the  way  in  which  they  arise.  Thus  exfieriential 
psychology  with  all  the  tacit  a,ssuni[itiou8  which  are  customary  in 
it  becomes  at  once  the  basis  of  the  whole  philosophical  view  of  the 
world,  and  the  favourite  science  of  the  age,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
the  instrument  of  mediation  between  science  and  general  literature. 
As  in  this  latter  iield,  the  prt^dominant  chanu-teristio  among  both 
Englishmen  and  Germans  was  that  of  depicting  minds  and  reflect- 
ing or  viewing  oue*s  self  in  the  literary  looking-glass,  so  philosophy 
should  draw  only  the  image  of  man  and  of  th«^  activities  of  his  con- 
sciousness. Societies  for  the  '*  observation  of  man  "  were  founded, 
all  sorts  of  dilettante  accounts  of  remarkable  ex[terienccs  were  gar- 
nered ia  large  '*  magazines,'*  and  the  government  of  the  French 
Republic  in  its  official  system  of  instruction,*  re|ilaced  *'  philoso- 
phy "  by  the  sounding  title,  "Analyse  de  Tentendement  humain." 


1  Introduction  to  the  BMoy.     Cf.  M.  Droblach,  Locke,  Der  VorlHufer  KanV* 

{ZritKhr.f.  exacte  PhUo^ophif,  \m\). 
^  Cf.  the  highly  amusing  Sianus  <U9  SeoUa  Normal,  first  year. 
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While  accordingly  among  the  theoretical  questions  of  the  £alight- 
enment  philosophy,  those  as  to  the  origin,  development,  and  koow- 
ing  power  of  human  ideas  stood  uppermost,  these  were  from  the 
beginning  placed  beneath  the  presupposition  of  popular  metaphysios, 
viz.  that  of  naXve  realistu.  There,  "  without,"  is  a  world  of  things, 
of  bodies  or  of  who  knows  what  else,  —  and  here  is  a  mind  wldch 
to  know  them.  How  do  the  ideas,  which  reproduce  within  the  mi 
that  world  of  things,  get  into  it?  This  way  of  stating  the  proltl 
of  knowledge,  which  is  like  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  oontroU 
theoretical  philoso|)hy  of  the  eighteenth  century  completely,  i 
attains  in  it  both  most  perfect  formulati<m  and  decisive  disinteg: 
tlon.  Just  in  this  respect  the  Cartesian  metaphjffics  tcith  iUduai 
Iff  couaa'ous  and  corporeal  mibatancea  takes  a  controlliiig  posit 
through  tlie  entire  age  of  the  Enlightenment,  and  the  pojuil 
empirical  mode  of  expression  in  which  it  was  presented  by  Luc. 
made  this  author  the  leader  of  the  new  movement  The  methodi 
and  metaphysical  considerations  which  had  reached  a  great  develoj 
merit,  and  one  full  of  character  in  Descartes'  important  discipl 
were  now  translated  into  the  language  of  empirical  psychology,  aud 
80  arranged  for  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  mind. 

In  connection  with  this,  however,  the  tennini'Mm  which  was 
herent  in  all  modern  philosophy,  and  which  had  bi?pn  foster 
especially  in  England  (HoUbcs),  forced  its  way  victoriously  tti  t 
surface ;  the  qualitative  sejjaration  of  the  content  and  forms 
consciousness  from  the  "outer  world,"  to  which  alone  they  wen* 
nevertheless  held  to  relate,  was  carried  farther  and  deeper,  step  by 
step,  until  it  at  last  reached  its  extreme  consequence  in  Ilnm^i 
positivism.  To  the  scientiHc  dissolution  which  metaphysics  tli 
experienced,  corresponded  in  turn  a  popularly  practical  and  prete 
tiously  modest  turning  away  from  all  speculation  of  more  tfa: 
ordinary  refinement,  or  an  all  the  more  express  profession 
adherence  to  the  truths  of  sound  common  sense. 

Whatever  metaphysical  interest  remained  vigorous  in  the  E 
lightenment  literature  attached  itself  to  the  religious  consciousne: 
and  to  those  endeavours  which  hoped  to  attiin  out  of  the  strife 
religions  Confessions  to  a  universal  and  rational  conviction.  In  the 
deiam  which  extended  over  Europe  from  the  English  fmethinki 
movement,  the  ^tositive  views  of  the  world  and  of  life  of  the  Ei 
lightenment  period  became  concentrated,  and  while  these  convi 
tions  at  the  outset  develoi)ed  out  of  the  connection  with  the  natu 
science  metaphysics  of  the  preceding  century,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  devoted  an  especially  lively  interest  to  the  problems  of 
teleology,  they  became  shifted  with  time  more  and  more  from 


i 
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metaphysical  to  the  moral,  from   the  theoretical  to  the  practical 
domain. 


§  33.    Innate  Ideas. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  ideas  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  EnlighttMimi-ut  fouml  already  in  the  hehl  thf?  sharply 
pronounced  antithesis  uf  Seiisualism  and  Eutiotialimn. 

1.  The  first  of  .these  had  been  defended  by  flobbes  on  the  theo- 
retiual  as  also  upon  the  practical  domain,  inasmuch  as  he  held  man, 
in  so  far  as  he  is  ati  object  of  scientiHc  ktiuwledg^,  to  be  an  entirely 
sensuous  being,  bound  to  the  sensations  and  impulses  of  the  body. 
All  ideas,  in  his  view,  have  theii- origin  iii  thf  activity  of  the  sinises, 
and  the  mechanism  of  association  was  held  to  explain  the  arising  of 
all  other  psychical  structures  from  these  beginnings.  Such  doctrines 
seemed  to  bring  in  question  tlu'  su])er-sensuous  dignity  <jf  man,  and 
that  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox  opponents  of  Hobbes ;  the 
same  motive  determined  the  Neo-Platonists  also  to  lively  opj/Osi- 
tion.  Cudworth  especially  had  distinguished  himself  in  this  respect ; 
in  his  combating  uf  atheism  '  he  had  Hobbes  in  mind  as  one  of  his 
main  opjK)nents,  and  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  all  human 
ideas  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  outer  world  upon  the  mind, 
be  appeals  especially  to  mathematical  conceptions.  The  cor[>oreal 
phenomena  never  coniplf'tely  correspoml  to  these;  the  most  we  can 
say  is  that  they  resemble  them.*  In  treating  the  conceiitioti  uf  God, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  lays  claim  to  the  argument  of  the  cmnenswi 
gentium,  iind  carries  it  out*''  in  most  extensive  manner  to  show  that 
tliis  idea  is  innate.  In  tike  manner,  Herbert  of  Cherbury  had  alrea4ly 
grtiuuded  all  the  main  doctrines  of  natuiul  religion  and  morals  by 
the  aid  of  the  Stoic  ami  Oit^eronian  doctrine  of  t\w  fovitunneH  notilitz. 

The  doctrine  of  innat*-*  ideas  was  conceived  in  a  soniewluit  differ- 
ent sense  by  Descartes*  and  his  disciples.  Here  the  psyclmlogical 
question  as  to  tlie  origin  of  ideas  was  less  in  mind,  although  this 
question,  too,  at  a  decisive  passage  in  the  MedftatfonA  [^M.  HI.) 
received  the  answer'  that  the  innateness  of  the  idea  of  God  was 
to  be  conceived  of  as  a  sign  which  the  creator  had  imprinted  upon 
his  creature;  but  on  the  whole  the  great  metaphysician  had  laid 
more  weight  uj>on  the  piiint  that  the  criteriiui  of  innateness  consists 
in  immedinlp  etndenre  or  certainty.  Hence  he  hail  finally  extended 
the  designation  (almost  strip]>ed  of  the  psychological  meaning  be- 


>  In  the  Su't^mn  IntHlertuaU.  especially  at  the  close.  V.  5,  S8  S. 

*  lb.  V.  1.  \m  ft.  [p.  iNm  ff.  Mrifih.). 

*  The  whole  fourth  .'haiilf r  Ls  dfvotecl  to  this  task. 

*  t-f.  K.  Orimm,  /^wv^/pk'  /.Mr**  run  dfii  au;f*'fntrnn*'.n  /then,  Jena,  1873, 
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longing  to  it  a,t  the  outset)  of  the  Latin  idea  innatm  to  all  that 
lumine  naturuli  dare  et  disUnde  percipitur.  Direct  assent  had  tteen 
adduced  by  Herbert  of  Cherbury  also  as  the  characteristic  mark  uf 
innate  ideas.' 

2.  Locke^fi  polemical  attitude  toward  the  maintenance  of  innate 
ideas  has,  indeed,  an  episteraological  purpose,  but  is  really  tletcr- 
mined  only  by  the  psycho-genetic  point  of  view.  He  asks  primarily 
only  whether  the  soul  at  its  birth  brings  complete  knowledge  into 
the  world  with  it,  and  finds  this  question  deserving  of  a  negative 
answer.*  in  consequence  of  this  the  development  of  the  thesis 
''No  inn^tp  yrinripi^g  j"  *-^>o  Tn\nA  '*  in  the  first  book  of  Lock**** 
Essay  is  directed  less  against  Descartes  than  against  the  English 
Keo-Flatonists."  It  combats  first  of  all  the  conse/wMs  yentiumj  by  on 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  nursery  and  of  ethnology ;  it  find* 
that  neither  theoretical  nor  practical  principles  are  universitlly 
known  or  acknowledged.  Nor  does  it  except  from  this  demonstri- 
tion  (with  an  express  turn  against  Herbert)  even  the  idea  of  God, 
since  this  is  not  only  very  different  among  different  men,  but  is  even 
entirely  lacking  with  some.  Nor  does  Locke  allow  the  evasion 
suggested  by  Henry  More,*  that  innate  ideas  might  be  contained  in 
the  soul  not  actually,  but  implicitly :  this  could  only  mean,  accord- 
ing to  Locke,  that  the  soul  is  capable  of  fonning  and  approvin| 
them,  —  a  mark  which  would  then  hold  for  all  ideas.  The  immf 
diate  assent,  finally,  which  was  held  to  characterise  that  which 
innate,  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  most  general  absl 
truths,  just  wliere  it  is  wanted;  and  where  this  immediate  assent 
is  fovmd  it  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  ol 
their  connection  has  been  alre^ly  apprehended  at  an  earlier  time.' 

Thus  the  soul  is  again  stripped  of  all  its  original  possessions:  at 
birth  it  is  like  an  unwritten  sheet  (cf.  p.  203),  —  white  paper  void 
of  all  characters.*  In  order  to  prove  this  positively,  Lot^ke  thei 
pledges  himself  to  show  that  all  our  "ideas "''arise  from  experieo( 
Here  he  distinguishes  simple  and  complex  ideas  in  the  assumptioi 
that  the  latter  arise  out  of  the  former:  for  the  simple  ideas,  hoi 

»  U*^   \'fnt'Ui>  (IIIM),  p.  7(1. 

a  III  wliiih,  niortover,  Descartes  completely  agreed  with  htm,  for  it  wa« 
rart<*ft'  opinion  Jilwi  tlmt  it  wiw  nnt  to  be  assumed  that  llio  mind  of  the  iihlld' 
piirsu*-8  niotaphvftioft  in  its  niothiT*s  womb.     Op.  (C)  VIII.  20P. 

s  Cf.  (and  also   for  the  fullnwing)  (i.  Gell,  Dir  Abhanffigk^iii  Locke't  ooa 
Defrart^B  (SlraKhburn,  Iflfl?). 

•  H.  More,  Anti4lot.  ndv.  Ath.  I.  3  and  7,  and  Locke,  L  2,  22.    Cf. 
ctt.,  p.  40. 

*  Locke,  I.  2,  2«  f.  •  Fb.  11.  1,  2. 
'  The  term  *Mdea*'  had  lost  it-t  Platonic  Henw  alre^y  in  Uier  ScholaAti^ 

and  taken  on  the  more  general  meaning  of  auy  mental  modiflcation  whatei 
(  Vorstpiltitiff). 


Chap.  1,  §  33.] 
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ever,  he  announces  two  different  sources :  sensation  and  refleciion, 
outer  and  inner  perception.  Under  sensation  he  understands  the 
ideas  of  the  corporeal  world,  brouj^'ht  about  by  the  medium  of  the 
bodily  senses;  under  reflection,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge 
of  the  activities  of  the  soul  itself  called  out  by  the  above  process. 
Fsycho-genetically,  therefore,  these  two  kinds  of  perception  are  so 
related  that  sensation  is  the  occasion  and  the  presupposition  for 
reflectiitn,  —  as  regards  their  matter  or  content  the  relation  is,  that 
all  content  of  ideas  arises  from  sensation,  while  reflection,  on  the 
contrary,  contains  the  consciousness  of  the  functions  performed  in 
connection  with  this  content. 

3.  To  these  functions,  however,  belonged  also  all  those  by  means 
of  which  the  combination  of  the  elements  of  consciousness  into 
complex  ideas  takes  place,  i.e.  all  processes  of  thought.  And  here 
Locke  left  the  relation  of  the  intellectual  activities  to  their  original 
sensuous  contents  in  a  popular  indefiniteness  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  most  various  re-aha]>iugs  of  his  te;tching  soon  after.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  those  activities  appear  as  the  *\fnctiUie^H"  of  the  mind, 
which  in  reflection  becomes  conscious  of  these  its  own  modes  of 
functioning  (as  for  example,  the  capacity  of  having  ideas  itself,' 
"  perception,"  is  treated  as  the  most  original  fact  of  reflection,  to 
understand  which  every  one  is  sent  to  his  own  experience) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mind,  even  in  these  relating  activities,  such  as 
recollecting,  distinguishing,  comparing,  connecting,  etc.,  is  regarded 
throughout  aa  passive  and  bnuud  to  the  content  of  the  sensation. 
Hence  it  was  possible  for  the  most  various  views  to  develop  out  of 
Locke's  doctrine,  according  to  the  varying  degree  of  self-activity 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  mind  in  its  process  of  connec:ting  its 
ideas. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  connection,  by  reason  of  the  problems 
of  epistemology  and  metaphysics  derived  from  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
the  development  of  the  abstract  ideas  out  of  the  data:  ^f  sensation. 
Like  the  greater  part  of  English  philosophers,  Locke  was  an  ad- 
herent of  N'ominaHsm^  which  professed  to  see  in  general  concepts 
nothitig  but  internal,  intellectual  structures.  In  explaining  these 
general  ideas,  however,  Locke  made  more  luoount  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  '*  signs,"  and  in  particular  of  language,  Signs  or  words, 
when  attached  more  or  less  arbitriirily  to  particular  parts  of  ideas, 
make  it  possible  to  lay  special  stress  upon  these  parts  and  bring 
them  out  from  their  original  complexes,  and  thereby  render  possible 
the  farther  functions  by  which  such  isolated  and  fixed  contents  of 


1  E»9av,  II.  9,  1  f. 
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cunsciouaness  are  put  iuto  lo^cal  relations  to  one  auotberJ  Uei 
for  Itcxike,  as  formerly  for  the  Kpi(!ur**iins,  and.  then  for  tlu*  T< 
luinists,  logic  was  coiuciileut  with  the  science  of  sigus,  aemiotii 
My  thi«  means  room  was  gained  for  a  demonstrative  science  of  con^ 
captions  and  for  all  abstract  oi»erations  of  the  knowing  mintL  qoit*? 
in  the  spirit  of  Occam,  in  spite  of  the  sensit;di:4tic  basis  upon  which 
all  oontuiit  of  ideas  was  held  to  rest.  None  of  these  dcteriuinatiou^ 
were  philosophically  new,  nor  lias  their  exposition  in  Locke  anv 
originality  or  independent  power  of  thought:  it  is,  however,  suiot'th 
and  simple,  of  ugrceable  transparency  and  easy  to  understand;  it 
despises  all  scholastic  form  and  learned  tenuinology,  glides  skilfully 
over  ami  away  from  all  deejwr  pmbleuis,  and  thus  made  its  author 
one  of  the  most  extensively  read  and  iuHuential  writers  iu  the  history 
of  philofiopliy. 

4.  Strongly  as  Locke  had  emphasised  the  inde|)enilent  existence 
of  inner  experienco  hy  the  side  of  the  outer  (us  followed  from  Ins 
metaphysicul  attachment  to  Descartes,  on  whic-h  see  below,  $  34, 1), 
he  yet  uiiuie  the  ilepeudeuce  of  reflection  upon  sensation,  as  regard* 
origin  anil  mmtent,  so  strong  that  it  pmved  the  decisive  factor  in 
the  developtm-nt  of  his  dtK'trine.  This  transformation  to  complete 
senaualisni  proceeded  along  different  paths. 

It»  the  Bpistemological  and  metaphysical  development  of  Nomi- 
nalism this  tr.iiisformation  led  with  Locke*s  English  successors  to 
extreme  consequences.  Berkeley  "'  not  only  declared  the  dot^trine  of 
the  KeaUty  of  abstract  conceptions  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  of 
all  errors  in  metaphysics,  hut  also — like  the  extreme  N- 
of  the  Middle  Ages  —  di^nied  the  existence  of  abstract  id- 
the  mind  itself.  The  illusory  ap]>earance  of  such  ide4i8  arises  from 
the  use  of  words  as  general  tt*niis ;  but  in  truth,  even  in  connection 
with  such  a  word,  we  always  tliink  merely  the  sensuous  idea,  or  thf 
group  of  sensuous  ideas,  which  at  the  beginning  gave  rise  to  that 
term.  Evi^ry  attempt  to  think  the  abstract  alone  shatters  ujwu  the 
sensuous  idea,  which  always  rpmains  as  the  sole  content  of  intellectoal 
activity.  For  even  the  remembered  ideas  and  i>artial  ideas  which 
can  be  sepai*ated  out,  have  uo  other  content  than  the  original  soDse* 


1  The  development  nf  ihesp  loplp.i!  relaiionR  iM-twi'pn  the  h1t>ftiioiiAl  conlentt 
whJL'h  Imve  bwu  siriKlrd  mil  ami  tixeil  by  mt*nns  of  the  vt>rlial  Mimrt,  ai|>t>^ftr* 
with  Ijocke,  uiulor  tlMi  iiamn  of  Uic  Itnnrn  tnUuntie.  DeactiricH  hail  uniit-r-!  "*1 
by  thin  M  wull  intuilivu  :ik  u1s4i  tlfin«'nstnilive  kiiDwlodce,  and  tijui  sit  ii!  '  ■- 
natural  knowlngiu^livity  ovora^insi  ivvflati-m  ;  Lrxlcp.  who  fxeaM  tin-  iiitufi.' 
wiih  termlnistlc  reserve  (cf.  5  Hi,  I),  reBirir.u  the  si^niitleiituin  of  the  *•  light  uf 
nature"  to  the  logical  openiliuns  and  iv  the  ctmsciousneM  of  Xhe  priDcii>lM 
which  nbu'ni  in  thefle,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thinking  faculty 

*''  Ksxny,  IV.  21,  4. 

•  Prim'.  <»/  llnman  Knovolndgey  5  (f. 
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impressions,  because  an  idea  can  never  copy  anything  else  than 
anotlier  idea.  Abstract  ideas,  therefore,  are  a  fiction  of  the  schools  ; 
in  the  actual  activity  of  thoui^'ht  none  but  sensuous  particular  ideas 
exists  and  some  of  these  can  stand  for  or  represent  others  similar  to 
tiiciu,  on  account  of  being  designated  by  the  same  tenn. 

David  Hume  adopted  this  doctrine  in  its  full  extent,  and  on  the 
ground  of  this  substituted  for  Locke's  distinction  of  outer  and  inner 
perception  anotlier  antithesis  with  altered  terminology,  viz.  that 
of  the  original  and  the  copied.  A  content  of  consciousness  is  either 
original  or  the  copy  of  an  original,  —  either  an  •*  impresttion  "  or  an 
"  idea,-^  All  ideas,  tlierefore,  are  copies  of  impressions,  and  there 
is  no  idea  that  lias  coiue  into  existence  otherwise  than  by  being  a 
copy  of  an  impressiou,  or  that  hiis  any  other  content  than  that 
which  it  has  received  from  its  corresponding  impression.  It  ap- 
peared, therefore,  to  be  the  tjisk  of  philosophy  to  seek  out  the  orig- 
inal for  even  the  apparently  most  abstract  conceptions  in  some 
impi*essioti,  and  thereby  to  estimate  the  value  for  knowledge  which 
the  abstract  conception  has.  To  be  sure,  Hume  understood  by  im- 
pressions by  no  means  merely  the  elements  of  outer  experience; 
he  meant  also  those  of  inner  experience.  It  was,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Locke's  mode  of  expression,  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation 
and  reflection  which  he  declared  to  be  impressions,  and  the  wide 
vision  of  a  great  thinker  prevented  him  from  falling  into  a  short- 
sighted sensualism. 

5.  A  development  of  another  sort,  which  yet  led  to  a  related  goal, 
took  place  in  connection  wit!i  the  aid  of  jihi/Hioloffiral  pHift.-hology. 
Locke  had  only  thought  of  sensation  as  dependent  upon  the  activity 
of  the  bodily  senses,  but  had  regarded  the  elaboration  of  sensation  i 
in  the  fimctions  underlying  reflection  as  a  work  nf  the  mind;  and' 
though  he  avoided  the  question  as  to  immaterial  substance,  he  had 
throughout  treated  the  intellectual  at^tivities  in  the  narrower  sense 
as  something  incorporeal  and  indejiendent  of  the  Iwdy.  That  this 
should  be  otherwise  regarded,  that  thinkers  should  begin  to  consider 
the  physical  organism  as  the  bearer  or  agent  not  only  of  the  simple 
ideas,  but  also  of  their  combination,  was  easily  possible  in  view  ol 
the  indecisive  ambiguity  of  the  Lockian  doctrines,  but  was  still 
more  called  out  by  one-sided  conclusions  drawn  from  Cartenian  and 
Spinnzisth  theurien. 

Descartes,  namely,  had  treated  the  whole  psychical  life  of  the 
animal  as  a  mechanical  process  of  the  nervous  system,  while  he  had 
ascribed  the  human  psychical  life  to  the  immaterial  substance,  the 
ren  cogiiatit.  The  more  evident  the  completely  sensiu)us  nature  of 
human  ideation  now  seemed  in  consequence  of  Locke's  investigation, 
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the  nearer  lay  the  question  whether  it  was  possible  to  maintain  the 
position,  that  the  same  processes  which  in  the  animal  seemed  tx^tr 
ble  of  being  understood  as  nervous  processes,  should  be  traced  bui 
in  the  case  of  man  to  the  activity  of  on  immattrial  jiejchical  snb* 
stance.  —  From  another  side,  Spinoza's  jxirallelism  of  the  attributei 
I  worked  in  the  same  direction  (of.  above,  §  31,  9).  AccordiisL:  n 
this  view  a  process  in  the  bodily  life  correnpondis  to  every  prof-t-s^  i 
the  psychical  life,  without  either  process  being  the  cause  of  the 
other,  or  one  process  being  the  original  and  the  other  the  derivrti. 
(Su(di,  at  least,  was  the  thought  of  the  philosopher  himself.)  This 
had  now  been  conceived  of  at  Hrst  by  its  opponents  as  materialism, 
as  if  Spinoza  meant  that  the  fundamental  process  was  the  bodilv, 
and  the  psychical  process  only  its  accompanying  phenomenon.  But 
among  its  adherents  also,  biith  physicians  and  natural  Aciontisu, 
such  as  the  influential  Boerhave  of  Leyden,  a  mode  of  thought  in- 
clining strongly  toward  materialism  soon  substituted  itself  for  tbe 
master's  dixjtrine.  This  took  place  in  connection  with  the  eipe- 
riences  of  experimental  physiology  which,  following  Descartes* 
stimulus,  employed  itself  largely  with  a  study  of  reflex  movenieuts. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  consequences  of  these  combinations  of 
thought  appeared  in  literary  form  first  in  Germany.  Here  as  early 
aa  1697  a  physician  named  Pancratius  Wolff  taught  in  bis  CogHO' 
tion€»  Afedico-legal€9  that  thoughts  are  mechanical  activities  of  lb? 
human  body,  e3|>ecially  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  year  1713  appeared 
tho  anonymous  Corre»jH>Hdeiice  conct^rning  the  JVa/wre  of  the  Soni 
(Brieficeckitel  vom  Weseit  dtr  iSVe^e),'  in  which,  screened  by  pioua 
refutations,  the  do<itrinc8  of  Bacon,  Desciirtes,  and  Hobbes  are  car- 
ried out  to  an  anthropological  materialism.  A  distinction  of  degrp« 
only  is  recognised  between  the  psychical  life  of  the  animal  and  that 
of  man ;  ideas  and  activities  of  the  will  are  without  exception  re- 
garded as  functions  of  excited  nerve-Hbres,  and  practice  and  educa- 
tion are  given  as  the  means  by  which  the  higher  position  of  man 
is  reached  and  maintained. 

In  England  th^  jirocednre  was  more  cautious.  In  a  way  similar 
to  that  in  which  Lofke  had  carried  out  the  Baconian  programme!  men 
now  studied  primarily  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  psychical  activ- 
ities, and  the  development  of  the  higher  out  of  the  elementary  statci 
according  to  purely  psychological  laws :  such  was  the  work  of  IVter 
Brown  in  the  epistemological  field,  and  that  of  others  upon  the 
domain  of  the  activities  of  the  will.     In  the  same  manner  proceeded 


'  01  which  Lnin;o  pves  an  accomit,  OtitcK.  rlM  Mat.y  I.  319  ff.  (2d  ed.  [Eng. 
Hiatorg  of  MaterialUia^  XL  37  ff.]  ). 


•I 
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.vid  Hartley  also,  who  brought  into  common  use  the  expression 
'.iation  '  (which  ha<l  alreariy  been  used  before  this)  for  the  oom- 
^natioDS  and  relations  which  arise  between  the  elements.  He  wished 
conceive  these  relations,  whirh  lie  analysed  with  all  the  rare  of  a 
ktural  scientist,  solely  aa  psychical  processes,  and  held  fast  to  tlieir 
»mplete  incoiuparablenesa  with  miterial  processes,  even  with  the 
lost  delicate  forms  of  eurporeal  motion.  But  he  was  also  a  physi- 
[an,  and  the  connection  of  the  mptital  life  with  the  states  of  the 
)ody  was  so  clear  to  him  that  he  made  the  constant  correspondence 
of  the  two  and  the  mutual  relationship  of  the  psychical  functions 
and  the  nervous  eicitiations,  which,  at  that  time,  were  termed  "r/ftro- 
h'onff,"*  the  main  subject-matter  of  hia  psycholojyy  of  association. 
In  this  work  he  held  fast  to  the  qualitative  difference  between  the 
two  parallel  aeries  of  pheuomeua  and  left  the  uiftaphysical  question, 
as  to  the  substance  lying  at  their  basis,  undecided:  but  with  refer- 
ence to  caumlity  he  fell  insensibly  into  materialism,  in  that  he  con- 
ceived of  the  mechanism  uf  the  nervous  states  a^  ultimately  the 
primary  event,  and  that  of  the  psychical  activities  as  only  the  phe- 
nomenon accompanying  this  event.  To  simple  nervous  excitations 
correspond  simple  sensations  or  desires ;  to  complex,  complex.  This 
scientific  theory,  to  l>e  sure,  involved  him  in  serious  contnulictions 
with  hia  pious  faith,  and  the  "Observations'*  show  how  earnestly 
and  fruitlessly  he  strug^fled  between  the  two.  Quite  the  same  is 
true  of  Priestley,  who  even  made  the  farther  concession  to  material- 
ism of  letting  fall  the  heterogeneity  between  the  psychical  and 
bodily  processes,  and  desiring  to  replace  psychology  completely  by 
nerve  physiology.  On  this  account  he  also  abandoned  entirely  the 
standpoint  of  inner  experience  defended  by  the  Scots,  but  at  the 
same  time  desired  to  unite  with  his  system  the  warmly  supported 
conviction  of  a  teleological  deism. 

Anthropological  materialism  was  worked  out  in  its  baldest  form 
by  the  Frenchman,  Lamettrie.  Convinced  by  medical  observations 
upon  himself  and  others  of  the  complete  dependence  of  the  mind 
up<jn  the  body,  he  studied  the  mechanism  of  life  in  animals  and  men, 
following  Boerhavc'fl  suggestions,  i\nd  Descartes'  conception  of  the 
former  seemed  to  him  completely  applicable  to  the  latter  also.  The 
distinction  between  the  two.  which  is  only  one  of  degree,  permits 
for  human  psychical  activities  also  no  other  explanation  than  that 
they  are  mechanical  functions  of  the  brain.     On  this  account  it  is 


^^Bro 


1  In  the  later,  especially  the  Scottish  lUerataro,  and  tn  particular  with  Ttiomu 

wn,  the  exprt'SJiion  "  .-usociation  "  is  often  replaced  by  suij^'-stiou, 
^  Insiuad  of  this  term  Eraamud  Darwia  introduced  the  expression,  *'moUonfl 
of  the  sensoriuiu." 
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an  encroachment  of  metaphysics  to  ascribe  to  the  "mind"  a  sui 
stantiality  of  its  own  in  addition  to  tliat  of  matter.     The  conceptic 
of  matter  as  that  of  a  body  which  is  in  itself  dead  and  neeiis  mii 
or  spirit  as  its  moving  principle,  is  an  arbitrary  and  false  absti 
tion:  experience  shows  that  matter  moves  itself  and  lives.     It 
just  Descartt's'  nit'chanics  which  has   proved  this,  says  Lamettri< 
and  therefore  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  mechanics  is  mat 
rialisni.     And  that  all  psychical  life  is  only  one  of  the  functions 
the  body,  is  evident  from  the  fact' that  not  a  single  content  is  foui 
in  the  mental  life  which  is  not  due  to  the  excitation  of  some  one 
the  senses.     If  we  think  of  a  man  as  the  Church  Father  Amobii 
proposed,  — so  writes  Lamettrie,*  to  establish  his  sonsualism  irliic 
had  develofte<l  from  Locke,  —  who  from  his  birth  on  had  been  exclud) 
from  all  c*mnection  with  his  kind,  and  restricted  to  the  experieu( 
of  a  few  senses,  we  shmihi  tind  in  him  no  other  ideational  conteal 
than  those  hroup;ht  to  him  thronjjh  jxist  these  senses. 

6.    Less  import^mt  in  ]>riiu'iple,  but  all  the  more  wi<lely  extend* 
in   the   literary  world,  were   the  otlier   re-shapings  which    Locke'l 
doctrine   experienced    in    France.      Voltmrf^    who   domesticat-ed 
amoiip  his  countryinen  by  his  LettrpA  sur  Ifs  A)igfaiit,  gave  it  a  com- 
pletely scnsuiilistic  stamp,  and  even  showed  himself  —  though  with 
sceptical    n^serve  —  not  disinclined   to  entrust  to  the  Creator  the 
jiower  of  providing  the  T,   which   is  a  corporeal    I>ody^  with   the 
cajtacity    of    thinking    also.     This    sceptical    sensualism    became 
the  fundamental  note  of  the   French  Kulightenment.*     CondWi 
who  at  the  l)Cginning  had  only  ex[>ounded  Lockers  doctrine 
defended  it  against  other  systems,  ]irofe8sed  his  adherence  to  thi 
sceptical    sensualism     in     his     influential     Tniiti    de*    Semtatiot 
Whatever  the  mind  may  be,  the  content  of  its  conscious  activitif 
ia   derived   solely  from    sense-perception.      Condillac  develops  tl 
theory  of  associational   psycholoj^y  in  connection  with  the  fiction 
of  a  statue,  which,  equipped  only  \\ith  capacity  of  sensation,  receives^ 
one  after  another  the  excitations  of  the  different  senses  which  ft^l^l 
added  to  it,  and  by  this  means  grnduully  unfolds  an  intellectual 
life  like  that  of  man.     Here  the  fundann^ntal  idea  is  that  the  rat-re 
co-existence  of  different  sensations  in  the  same  consciousness  brinjp 
with  it  of  itself  the  aeusaiion  of  their  relation  to  each  other  ctnd  to  the 


Cf .  Klao  above,  p.  SS6, 


1  At  the  close  of  the   Hinioire  NatHTtUt  de  vAme. 
note  1. 

'  The  samp  mode  of  thou^hl  asserlB  itself  also  in  the  befrinnines  nf  fl»itbet 
criticifttn  in  Uk<  ftinn  of  iht*  principle  that  the  essence  of  all  art  cnn»i-st$  in 
*' imitation  of  beautiful  Nature.''     Thp  i>Tie  of  tliis  com*eplini»  wiik  E.  Batu 
(17l;t-n»o;    with  his  treaiise,  Lfx  licuux  Arts  rcduttt  A  un   meiiu   i'Vinci 
0740), 
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object  or  the  »€lf.  In  accordance  witli  this  princijjle  the  process  is 
depicted  by  which  all  the  imujifohl  psyuhiciil  activities  become 
unfolded  outof  [tereeption  :  in  tho  theoretical  series,  by  virtue  of  the 
differences  in  intensity  and  in  re|)etition  of  sensations,  there  grow 
successively  atteution^  recognising  recollection,  distinction,  com- 
parison* judgment,  inference,  imagination,  and  PX|>eetiitioii  of  the 
future;  and  finally  with  the  help  of  signs,  especially  those  of 
language,  arise  abstraction  and  the  grasping  of  genenil  principles. 
But  in  a<Idition  to  sensation,  perception  has  also  the  feeling-element 
of  ple;isure  and  pain,  and  out  of  this,  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ment of  ideas,  develop  desire,  love  and  hate,  hope,  fear,*  and  —  as 
the  result  of  all  such  changes  of  the  practical  consciousness  — 
finally,  the  moral  will.  So  knowledge  and  morality  grow  \x\)OX\  the 
soil  of  the  sensibility. 

This  systematic  construction  had  great  success.  The  systematic 
impulse,  which  was  repressed  in  the  metaphysical  field  (cf.  §  ,T4,  7), 
threw  itself  with  all  the  greater  energy  upon  this  **  ajialynh  of  the 
human  viind'*  as  a  substitute;  and  as  Condillac  himself  had  already 
woven  many  acute  observations  into  his  exposition  of  the  develo]>- 
ment  process,  so  a  whole  throng  of  adherents  found  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  completion  of  this  structure  by  slight  changes  and 
shiftinga  of  the  phases,  by  innovations  in  nomenclature  and  by 
more  or  less  valuable  deductions.  The  Government  of  the  Revolu- 
tion recognised  as  philosophy  only  this  study  of  the  empirical 
development  of  intelligence,  and  Destutt  de  Tract/  ga.ve  it  later  the 
name  *^  Ideology,-^ ^  So  it  came  about  that  at  the  iK'ginniiig  of  our 
century  philosophers  were  in  Fninc<^  usually  called  ideologists. 

7.  With  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  mind  in  which  these  trans- 
imations  of  sensation  (sentir)  were  held  to  take  place,  a  great  part 
of  the  ideologists  remained  by  Condillao's  ])OfiitivisticreHcrve  ;  others 
went  on  from  Voltaire's  problematical  to  Lamettrie's  assertive  mate- 
rialism,—  at  first,  in  Hartley's  fashion  emphasising  the  thorough- 
going dependence  of  combinations  of  ideas  n(Kjn  nervous  processes, 
then  with  express  maintenance  of  the  materiality  of  the  psychical 
acti\Tties.  This  develttpmeut  is  most  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  case 
of  Ditiertit.  He  set  out  from  the  position  of  Shaftesbury  and  Locke, 
but  the  seusualistic  literature  became  more  potent  from  step  to  step 


'  In  Ihf  dcvplnpnipnt  of  the  practical  scrH'S  nf  consciouK  acii*,  llie  iiifliicnct  of 

^HunirU'K^  nntl  Spinoza'H  tlieory  of  tho  emolionn  and  ptwsiniiH  asserted  iuielf 

rfth  Condillac  and  tiM  ilisciples,  as  also  in  part  among  the  EiigUib  associa- 

tonal  pgych<ilojL'iflts. 

'  It  U  ncit  impiMtsible  that  tliLs  nomenclature  in  cam:*  nf  r]v  Tracy  was  intended 

be  th«  conntprpiirt.  to  Kicliie*«  **  WiftsonschaflHlehrc,''  —  Science  of  Knowl- 

(cf.  beluw,  Vnn  VI.  ch.  2), 
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in  the  Editor  of  the  Bnc.ycIo[MBdia ;  he  followed  up  the  faypotheAtt 
of  hylozoisra'  (cf.  bclow^  §  34,  9),  and  finally  took  part  in  the  com 
position  of  the  Systime  de  la  Nature.  This  work  set  forth  the 
human  psychical  activities  within  the  framework  of  its  metaphysics 
as  tlic  fine  invisible  motions  of  the  nervesi  and  treated  their  genetic 
process  just  as  Lamettrio  had  done.  Among  the  later  ideologists 
Cabattia  is  prominent  in  this  respect  by  the  newness  of  bis  physio 
logical  point  of  view ;  he  t;ikes  account  of  the  progress  of  uatunil 
science  in  so  far  as  to  seek  the  conditions  of  the  nervoA,  to  which 
man's  psychical  states  {le  moral)  must  be  referred,  no  lotiger  mervly 
in  mechanical  motions,  but  in  cheinicai  changes.  Ideation  is  the 
secretion  of  the  brain,  just  as  other  secretions  are  produced  by  other 
organs. 

In  opposition  to  this,  another  line  of  ideology  held  fast  to  Locke's 
principle  that  all  content  of  ideas  may  indeed  be  due  to  the  senses, 
but  that  in  the  functions  directed  toward  combining  such  content 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  mind's  nature  shows  itself.  The  leader 
of  this  line  of  thou(,'ht  was  Bonnet.  He,  too,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  Condillac,  a^lopts  tlie  mode  of  consideration  commended  by 
Lamettrie,  adverting  to  Arnobius,  but  he  is  much  too  well-achooled 
as  an  investigator  of  Nature  to  fail  to  see  that  sensation  can  never 
be  resolved  into  elements  of  motion,  that  its  relation  to  physical 
states  is  synthetic,  but  not  analytic.  Hence  he  sees  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  nervous  system  only  the  causa  occa^ionalia  for  the  spontaneoufl 
i-eaction  of  the  mind,  and  the  substantiality  of  the  mind  seems  to  him 
to  be  proved  by  the  uuUtf  of  conHciouaneM.  He  connects  with  thia 
theory  all  sorts  of  fantastic  hypotheses.*  Religious  ideas  speak  in 
his  assumption  of  the  immaterial  mind-substance,  but  sensualism 
admits  an  activity  of  this  sulxstance  only  in  connection  with  the 
body;  for  this  reason,  in  order  to  explain  immortality  and  the  un- 
iiiti*iTupted  activity  of  the  mind,  Bonnet  helps  himself  by  the 
liypothesia  of  an  tethereal  body  whidi  is  joined  essentially  with  the 
soul  and  takes  on  a  coarser  material  external  organism,  according  to 
its  dwelling-place  in  each  particular  case. 

This  union  of  sensualism  with  the  maintenance  of  self-suhsistent 
substantiality  and  capacity  of  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  miud 
passed  over  to  Bonnet's  countryman,  Rouaaeau,  who  combated  with 
its  aiil  the  psychological  theories  of  the  Encyclopeedists.  He  found 
that  this  characteristic  quulity  nf  the  mind,  the  unity  of  its  function, 
evinces  itself  in  feeling  (sentiment)^  and  opposed  this  onginal  natu- 


>  The  decisive  trariHiiion-writinc  is  (TAfembert^t  Dream. 
"  In  the  Palinginejfiea  PhUoaophiqueM. 
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rain  ess  of  its  essence  to  the  uuld  and  indifferent  mechanism  of  ideas, 
which  would  debase  the  mind  to  an  unconditional  dependence  ui)on 
the  outer  world.  The  feefiufj  of  htfiividnnUty  rebelled  with  hiiu 
against  a  doctrine  according  to  wiiii^ii  there  is  nothing  in  man's 
consciousness  but  the  play,  as  if  upon  an  indifferent  stage,  of  a  mass 
of  foreign  contents  accidentally  coming  together,  which  unite  and 
then  separate  again.  He  wished  to  bring  out  the  thought  that  it  is 
not  the  case  that  the  mental  life  merely  takes  place  within  us,  but 
that  it  is  rather  true  that  we  are  ourselves  present  as  actively  deter- 
mining personalities.  This  convietion  dictated  Rousseau's  opposi- 
tion to  the  intellectnalistie  Eidightenment,  whieli  in  the  sensualism 
of  Coudillac  and  of  the  Encyclopeedists  wished  to  regard  man*s  inner 
life  as  only  a  mechanical  prwluct  of  sensational  elements  excited 
from  without :  to  psychological  atomism  Koosseau  opposes  the 
principle  of  the  Monadology. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  perhaps  not  without  influence  from 
Rousseau  in  hia  arguments,  St.  Martin  raised  his  voice  against  the 
prevailing  system  of  Gondillac;  he  oven  came  out  of  his  mystical 
retreat  to  protest  in  the  sessions  of  the  Ecoles  NomncUes '  against 
the  superficiality  of  sensualism.  The  ideologists,  he  says,  talk  a 
great  deal  about  human  nature;  but  instead  of  observing  it  they 
devote  their  energies  to  put  it  together  (composer). 

8.  The  Scottisfi  phHomiphers  are  the  psychological  opponents  of 
sensualism  in  all  its  forms.  The  common  ground  on  wliich  this 
contrast  developed  is  that  of  psychology  regarded  as  philosophy. 
For  Reidj  also,  and  his  disciples  seek  the  task  of  philosophy  in  the 
investigation  of  man  and  his  mental  capacities;  indeed,  they  Hxed 
still  more  energetically  and  one-sidedly  than  the  various  schools  of 
tlieir  opponents  the  methodical  point  of  view  that  all  philosophy 
mnst  be  empirical  psychology.  But  this  view  of  the  human  pliysi- 
cil  activity  and  its  development  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
of  the  sensualists.  The  latter  hold  the  simple,  the  former  the  com- 
plex, the  latter  the  individual  ideas,  the  former  the  judgments,  the 
latt*"!'  the  sensuous,  the  former  the  internal,  the  latter  the  pavtimilar, 
the  former  the  general,  to  be  the  original  content  of  the  mind's 
activity.  Reid  ackuowledges  that  Berkeley's  idealism  and  Hume's 
scepticism  are  as  correct  consequences  from  Locke's  principle  as  is 
Hartley's  materialism  ;  but  just  the  absunlity  of  these  consequences 
refutes  the  iirinciple. 

In  opposition  to  this,  Reid  will  now  apply  the  Baconian  method 
of  induction  to  the  facts  of  inner  perception  in  order  to  attain  by  an 


1  Siance*  da  £c,  Ni>rm.t  m.  61  ff. 
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analysis  of  these  to  the  original  trutfi^,  whicJi  are  given  from  the 
beginning  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and 
which   assert  tliemselves  in  the  development  of   its  activities  as 
determining /»rrnri)>/e«.     Thus,  putting  aside  all  help  of  physiology, 
the  fundamental  science  psychology  shall  be  perfected  aui  a  kind  of 
natural  science  of  inner  observation.     In  the  solution  of  this  task, 
Reid  himself,  and  after  him  especially  Dugald  Stewart^  develop  a 
considerable  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  vision  in  the  app 
liension  of  the  inner  prm-esses  and  a  great  acuteness  in  the  analysts 
of  their  essential  content :  a  multitude  of  valuable  observations  on 
the  genetic  proeesses  of  the  mentiil  life  is  contained  in  their  exten- 
sive investigations.     And  yet  these  investigations  lack  in  fruitful 
ness  of  ideas  as  well  as   in   energetically  comprehensive  cogency. 
For  they  everywliere  confuse  the  demonstration  of  that  which  can 
be  discovered  as  universally  valid  content  in  the  psycliical   funo* 
tions,  with  the  assumption  that  this  is  also  genetically  the  origin 
and  determining:  and  since  this  philosojihy  has  no  other  principle 
than  that  of  psychological  fact,  it  regjirds  without  criticism  all  that 
can  in  this  manner  he  demonstrated  to  be  actual  content  of  mental 
activity,  as  /lelf-evident  truth.     The  sum-total  of  these  principles 
designated  as  cojiimon  meuse^  and  as  such  is  Ijeld  to  form  the  suprem 
rule  for  all  philosophical  knowledge. 

9.    in  the   philosophy  of  the  German  Enlightenment   all  these 
tendencies  mingle  with   the   after-workings  of  the  Cartesian  and 
Leibnizian  rationiilisni.      The  twofold  t.endency  in   the  mt^thod  of 
this  latter  system  had  taken  on  a  fixed  systematic  form  through 
the   agency   of   Christian  Wofff.      Accoitiing   to   him,   all    subjec 
BlH)uld  be  regarded  both    from    the    point   of   view  of   the  eternal 
truths  and  from  that  of  the  contingent  truths :  for  every  province 
of  reality  there  is  a  knowledge  through  conceptions  and   another 
through  facts,  an  a  priori  science  proceeding  from  the  intellect  and 
an  a  ^>rts<fr»oW  science  arising  from  perception.     These  two  sciences 
were  to  combine  in  the  result  in  such  a  way  that,  for  example,  em- 
pirical psychology  must  show   the  actual  existence  in   fact  of  all 
those  activities  which,  in  rational  psychology,  were  deduced  from 
the  metaphysical  conception  of  the  soul,  and  from  the  "faculties 
resulting  from  this  conception.     On  the  other  hand,  following  Lei 
niz's  preuedeut,  the  distinction  in  value  of  the  two  modes  of  know! 
edge  WHS  so  far  retiined  as  to  regard  only  the  intellectual  knowledg 
as  clear  and  distinct  insight,  while  empirical   (or,  as  they  said 
that  time,  historical)  knowledge  was   reganled  as  a  more  or  le 
obscure  and  confused  idea  of  things. 

Psychologically,  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge  were  divided,  ia 
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accordance  with  the  Cartesian  model,  int^j  the  ideoB  innatcB  and  the 
iderv  adeetititiiB.  Yet  Wolff  liiinself,  agrt'pahly  to  the  metaphysical 
direction  of  his  thought,  laid  less  weight  u[>on  the  genetic  element. 
But  the  opposite  was  the  case  with  his  adherenta  and  opponents, 
who  were  already  standing  under  the  influence  of  the  French  and 
English  theories.  The  general  course  of  the  development  was  that 
the  importance  which  Leibniz  and  Wolff  had  conceded  to  empiricism 
was  increased  more  and  more  bj  the  penetration  of  the  Lockian 
principles.  The  psychological  method  gained  the  pre[)onderance 
over  the  metaphysico-ontological  step  by  step,  and  within  the  psy- 
chological method  increasing  concessions  were  made  to  sensualism, 
of  stich  a  nature  that  ultimately  not  only  earnest  men  of  science 
like  Kiidiger  and  Lossius,  but  especially  a  great  part  of  the  "popu- 
lar philosophers"  supported  eonipletely  the  doctrine  that  all  human 
ideas  arise  from  sense-jwrception.  The  motley  and  irregular  series 
of  stages  in  which  this  prooess  completed  itself  has  only  a  literary- 
historical  interest/  because  no  new  arguments  came  to  light  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Only  one  of  these  men  used  the  psyehologico-epistemological 
dualism  which  prevailed  in  the  German  philosojihy  of  the  Enlight- 
enment, to  make  au  original  and  truittul  turn.  Heinrich  Lambert^ 
who  was  fully  abreast  of  the  natural  science  of  his  time,  hiul 
grown  into  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  mathematico-logical 
method  as  completely  as  he  had  into  an  insight  into  the  worth  of 
exp<!ricnce:  and  in  the  phenomenology  of  his  New  Orgajion,  in 
attempting  to  fix  the  limits  for  the  psychological  significance  of 
these  two  elements  of  knowledge,  he  disposed  the  mixture  of  the 
a  jtriori  and  a  poMerffrri  constituents  requisite  for  knowing  reality, 
in  a  way  that  led  to  the  distinctioH  offonn  and  content  in  ideas.  The 
content-elements  of  thought,  he  taught,  can  be  given  only  by  per- 
ception: but  their  mode  of  connection,  the  form  of  relation  which 
is  thought  between  tliem,  is  not  given  from  without,  byt  is  a  proper 
activity  of  the  mind.  This  distinction  could  be  read  out  of  Locke's 
ambig^ious  exposition:'-'  but  uo  one  had  conceived  it  so  sharjtly  and 
precisely  from  this  point  of  view  as  Lambert.  And  this  jioint  of 
view  was  of  great  iraj>ortanee  for  the  genetic  consideration  of  the 
ideas  of  the  human  mind.  It  followed  from  it,  that  it  was  neither 
p^>ssible  to  derive  the  conteiit  from  the  mem  form,  nor  the  form  of 
knowledge  from  the  content.     The  first  refuted  the  logical  rational- 


'  Cf.  W.  Wiiidelband.  OeHch.  d.  nftueren  PhUnnaphie,  I.  §|  63-65. 

*  Cf.  the  (Jt^inonsLration  in  (i.  Ilartenstein,  Locke'n  l.fhre  non  der  mennrK- 
lichen  KTkt>nn(nuiB  in  Vrrgleirhnng  mit  Leibniz*  Kritik  derttelfieH  (^Leips. 
1801,  Abhandt.  d.  aO'-M.  Gm.  d.  (fiJMenjtcA.). 
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ism  with  which  Wolff  would  spin  all  ontology  and  metaphysics  o 
from  the  most  general  principles  of  logic,  and  ultimately  from  the 
one  principle  of  contradiction ;  the  other  took  the  basis  away  from 
sensualism,  which  thought  that  with  the  contents  of  perception  t 
knowledge  also  of  their  relations  was  immediately  given.     Out  o 
this  grew  for  the  "improvement  of  metaphysics"  the  ta&k  of  di»- 
solving  out  these  relating  forms  from  the  total  mass  of  experience, 
and  of  making  clear  their  relation  to  content.     But  Lambert  sough 
in  vain  for  a  single  unifying  principle  for  this  jturpose,'  and  hi 
**  Architektonik'*  finally    contented  itself  with  making  a  oolleetio 
of  them  not  based  on  any  internal  principle. 

10.  While  all  these  theories  :w  to  the  origin  of  human  ideas  were' 
flying  about  iu  the  literary  market,  the  reconciling  word  upon  the 
problem  of  innate  ideas  ha<l  l)een  long  spoken,  but  was  waiting  in 
manuscript  in  tlie  Hanoverian  library  for  the  powerful  effect  which 
its  publication  w;is  to  produce.  Leibniz,  in  his  Xottveaux  &*«/«, 
had  provided  the.  Lockiim  ideology  with  a  critical  commentary  in 
detail,  and  ha^l  embodied  within  it  the  deei»est  thoughts  of  his  phi- 
Idsophy  and  the  finest  ronclnsions  of  his  Monadology. 

Among  the  arguments  with  which  Locke  combated  the  doctnne 
that  ideas  were  innate,  had  been  that  with  which  he  raaintaine 
that  there  could  be  nothing  in  the  mind  of  which  the  lAind  knetr 
nothing.  This  principle  had  also  l)een  pronounced  by  him'  in  tha 
form  that  the  sotd  thinks  not  always.  By  this  principle  the  Car- 
tesian definition  of  the  soul  as  a  res  cogitans  was  brought  into  ques- 
tion :  for  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  substance  cannot  be  denied 
it  at  any  moment.  In  this  sense  the  question  had  been  often  dis-I 
cussed  between  the  schools.  Leibniz,  however,  was  pointed  by  his 
Monadology  to  a  peculiar  intermediate  position.  Since,  in  his  view, 
the  soul,  like  every  monad,  is'  a  '*  representing  "  power,  it  must  have 
perceptions  at  every  moment :  but  since  all  monads,  even  those 
which  constikute  matter,  are  souls,  these  perceptions  cannot  po9»  ^ 
sibly  all  be  clear  and  distinct.  The  solution  of  the  problem  lies^H 
therefore,  again  in  the  conception  of  uTicotmciouff  r€p}'€JietUations  or 
petites  pci^eptionn  (cf.  above,  §  31).  The  soul  (as  every  monad) 
always  has  ideas  or  representations,  but  not  always  conscious,  not 
always  cle;ir  and  distinct  i<leaa ;  its  life  consists  in  the  development 
of  the  unconscious  to  consciovia,  of  the  obscure  and  confused  to  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  or  representations.  H 

In  this  aspect  Leibniz  now  introduced  an  extremely  significant 

>  This  ifi  l>^8t  (ipen  in  hla  interesting  correspondence  with  Kant,  printed  in 
the  works  of  the  latter. 
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conception  into  psychology  and  epiatemology.  He  distinguished 
between  the  states  in  which  the  soul  merely  han  ideas,  and  those  in/ 
which  it  is  conacious  of  them.  The  former  he  designated  as  percep-' 
tion,  the  latter  as  apperception}  Hu  understood,  therefore,  by 
apperception  the  process  by  which  nnconscious,  obscure,  and  con- 
fused representations  are  raised  into  clear  and  distinct  consciousness, 
and  tliereby  recoguised  by  the  soul  as  its  own  and  appropriated  by 
Belf-caiiscionsneas.  The  genetic  process  of  the  psychical  life  consists 
in  the  changing  of  vncon-ttctoius  into  conneiomt  representations  or  ideas, 
in  takiug  up  [perceptions  into  the  clearnf^ss  and  distinctness  of  self- 
consciousne-ss.  In  the  light  of  the  Monadologj'  Leibniz's  methodo- 
logical view  of  the  empirical  or  contingent  truths  (cf.  §  30,  7)  took 
on  a  peculiar  colouring.  The  fact  that  the  monads  have  no  windows 
makes  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  perception  metaphysically  as  a 
working  of  things  upon  the  soul  :*  the  ideas  of  sense,  or  sense-pres- 
entations, must  rather  be  thought  as  activities  which  tlie  suul,  by 
virtue  of  the  pre-established  harmony,  develops  in  an  obscure  and 
confused  manner  {as  petiteM  perceptiomt),  and  the  transformation 
which  takes  place  in  them  can  be  regiirded  only  as  a  process  of 
making  them  distinct  and  of  clearing  them  up,  —  as  a  taking  up  into 
self-consciousncas,  as  apperception. 

SensibiUty  and  undenttanding^  the  distinction  between  which  with 
Leibniz  coincides  with  tliat  of  different  degrees  of  clearness  and 
distinctness,  have,  therefore,  in  his  view,  the  same  content,  only 
that  the  former  has  in  obscure  and  ctmfnae*!  representation 
what  the  latter  possesses  as  clear  and  distinct.  Nothing  comes 
into  the  soul  from  without;  that  wliit-h  it  consciously  represents 
has  been  already  unconsciously  contained  within  it;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  soul  cannot  bring  fortli  anytliing  in  its  conscious 
ideas  which  has  nut  been  within  it  from  the  beginning.  Hence 
L^dbniz  must  decide  that  in  a  certain  sense,  tliiit  is,  unconsciously, 
all  ideas  are  innate  ;  and  that  in  another  sense,  that  is,  consciously,  no 
idea  is  innate  in  the  human  soul.  He  designates  this  relation,  which 
had  been  previously  sketched  in  the  principles  of  the  Monadology, 
by  the  name  virtual  innnteyiess  of  ideas. 

This  thought,  which  is  at  once  treated  as  the  controlling  point  of 
view  at  the  oi>eniug  of  the  New  Eitnayat,  is  carried  out  especially 
with  reference  to  the  universal  or  eternal  truths.  This  was  indeed 
the  burning  question :  here  the  one  party  (the  Neo-Platonists,  and 
in  part  the  Cartesians)  maintaiued  that  these  were  innate  '*actu- 


^  Princ.  de  la  Nat.  et  de  fa  Grhce.  4,  where  the  relationship  with  the  LocUan 
reflection  comes  out  strongly;  Nouv.  Em.  U.  9,  4. 
»  y.  K.  IV.  4,  5. 
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ally,'*  aa  fully  formed  (ferfitje)  truths;  the  others  (Hobbes,  and 
in  part  Lof.ke)  would  explaiu  thetn  from  the  co-a|ieration  of  sensa- 
tiiinal  elHiiieuts.  Leibuiz,  however,  carries  out  the  thought  that 
Rurh  principles  are  eonUiined  already  in  perception,  aa  pet  ties  jtercejh^ 
Uon»,  that  is,  as  the  involutUai'y  forma  of  relating  thougfU^  but  tbi 
after  this  unconscious  employment  of  them  they  are  apperceirt 
that  is,  niised  to  clear  and  distinct  consciousness  and  so  recognic 
in  connection  with  exi)<?rionfie.  The  form  of  the  sours  actiril 
which  is  afterwards  brought  to  clearness  and  distinctness  of  tnt 
lectuul  ajipr<'lieu»ion  :is  a  universal  principle,  an  eternal  trut 
inheres  already  in  the  sensuous  representation,  though  unclear 
confused.  Hence  whiU*  Locke  had  appropriated  for  his  own  us«  tl 
scholastic  princijile  nihil  est  in  intelledu  qun*i  won  fuerit  in 
Leibniz  adds  tliereto  itfsi  inteUectun  i^me.^ 

11.  When  the  Nouveauje  Ensais  were  printed  in  1765,  they  excil 
great  attention.  Lessing  was  translating  them.  That  the  life 
the  soul  transcends  all  that  is  clear  and  distinctly  conscious,  and 
rooted  in  obscuridy  presaged  depths,  was  an  insight  of  the  high* 
value  for  the  literature  which  was  just  struggling  out  of  the  ini 
lectu;il  chyiH^ss  of  the  Enlightenment,  and  out  of  insipid  correctn* 
to  an  unfolilinj;  full  of  genius,  — and  an  insiglit  all  the  more  vali 
ble  as  coming  from  the  same  thinker  that  Gennany  honoured  as 
father  and  hero  of  its  Enlightenment.  In  this  direction  Leibni 
■worked  especially  ujinn  Flenler :  we  see  it  not  only  in  his  LesUieti< 
views,*  hut  still  more  in  his  prize  essay  *'0n  the  Knowing  and  F€ 
ing  of  the  Human  Soul." 

Uuiler  the  iirepouderance  of  the  methodological  point  of  view,  tl 
Leibnizo-Wolrtiiin  school  had  strained  the  opposition  b**tween  rationi 
anil  empirical  knowledge  as  far  as  possible,  and  had  treated  undei 
standing  and  sensibility  as  two  separate  faculties.  The  Berl 
Academy  had  wished  to  see  the  mutual  relation  of  these  two  sep 
nited  jjowers,  and  the  share  which  each  h:i3  in  human  knowledge 
investigated:  Herder  played  the  true  Leibniz  —  as  the  latter 
developed  himself  in  the  Nonveatix  fijwtaw ^  against  the  prevuili] 
system  of  the  schools  when  he  emphasised  in  his  treatise  the  livinj 
unity  of  man's  |)sychical  life,  and  showed  that  sensibility  and  uudei 
standing  are  not  two  different  sources  of  knowledge,  but  only  the 
different  stages  of  one  and  the  same  living  activity  with  which  the 
mtniad  comprehends  the  universe  within  itself.  All  the  ideas  with 
which  the  soul  raises  itself  in  its  development,  step  by  J'tep.  from  the 
consciousness  of   its  immediate  environment  to  the   knowledg**  of 


1  yvw.  Sw.  II.  1,  2. 
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the  harmony  of  the  universe,  are  innate  within  the  soul  as  internal 
powers.  This  deeper  unity  of  sensibility  and  understanding,  Herder 
called  feeling;  and  in  this  also  in  his  inquiry  as  to  the  "Origin  of 
Ijanguage/'  he  found  the  function  whiidi  euibnureH  all  sens^^s  like  a 
unity,  and  by  means  of  which  the  psycho-physical  mechanism  of 
producing  and  bearing  sounds  {Tonens  and  Ilorena)  is  raised  to 
beojjme  the  expression  of  thought. 

12.  More  itnjHjrtant  still  wius  another  effect  of  the  work  of  Leib- 
niz. It  wiis  no  leas  a  thinker  than  Kant  who  undertook  to  build  up 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nouveaux  EssnU  into  a  system  of  t^pistenmlogy 
(cf.  §  34,  1!^).  The  Koaigsberg  philosopher  was  stimulatpd  by  that 
work  to  one  of  the  most  important  turns  in  his  development,  and 
completed  it  in  his  InanyttTat  Dimertation.^  He  haii  already  grown 
out  of  the  Wolffian  school-metaphysirs  and  had  been  long  employed 
with  the  examination  of  the  empirical  thcorios,  and  yet  could  not 
satisfy  himself  with  them.'  On  the  contrary,  he  was  proceeding  ia 
the  direction  of  establisbiug  metaphysics  upim  a  new  l>asis,  and  wua 
following  LambtTt's  attempts  to  make  a  beginning  at  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  distinction  of  form  and  content  in  knowledge. 
Now  Leibniz  showed  with  referenne  to  the  '^eternal  truths**  that 
they  inhered  already  as  inv»>luntary  relating  forms  witliin  sense 
ex(>erience  itself,  to  be  raised  and  brought  to  clear  and  distinct  con- 
sciousness by  the  reflection  of  the  understanding.  This  principle  of 
virtual  innatenesa  is  the  nerve  of  Kant's  Inaugural  DisHeiiafkm  :  the 
metaphysical  truths  lie  in  the  soul  as  laws  of  its  activity,'*  to  enter 
into  active  function  on  occasion  of  experience,  and  then  to  become 
object  and  content  of  the  knowledge  of  the  understanding. 

Kant  now  applies  this  point  of  view  in  anew  and  fruitful  manner 
to  sensuous  knowledge.  From  methodical  reasons  he  opposed  this  to 
intellectual  knowledge  much  more  sharply  even  than  the  Wolffians : 
but  on  this  account  the  question  for  him  wa,s,  whether  there  are 
perhaps  in  the  world  of  the  senses  just  aueh  original  form-relations 
as  had  l>een  pointed  out  in  the  intellectual  world  by  Leibniz  and 
recognised  by  Kant  himself  (cf.  §  8,  and  the  whole  Sectio  IV.  of  the 
treatise  De  mundi  itensibiliit  et  intdligibilin  forma  et  prtncipiis)  :  and 
thus  he  discovered  the  "  pure  Forms  of  the  sensibility  "  —  space  and 
titne.  They  are  not  innate  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  acquired,  yet 
not  abstracted   from  the  data  of   sensibility,  but    ab   ip^i    mentis 


'  The  dependence  of  this  pway  upon  the  youwaux  E»aaiM  has  been  fthown  by 
W.  Winilelbaiul,   Viertfljahrachr. /,  ittissensch.  Philos.,  I.,  1870,  pp.234  tf. 

'^  This  Ik  bf-Ht  proved  by  the  easay  which  apparently  stands  farthest  removed 
from  metai)hy8ics,  The.  Drenttiso/a  (Shout  .SV-er.     Cf.  alflo  Part  VI.  ch.  I. 

*  De  Mnttdi  Sfns.  ft  Int.,  §  0:  danlur  per  ipiram  naturam  intellectua,  Cf. 
(  8,  also  ibe  corollary  to  §  3. 
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actione  necnttdum  perpetuas  leges  seTUta  sua  eoordinatUe   [froni 
very  action  of  the  iniud  co-ordinating  its  sensutious  according 
I>en>etual  laws],  and  like  the  intellectual  Forms  they  are  recognised 
by  attending  to  the  mind's  activity  on  occasion  of  experience,  —  t 
business  of  mutiiematics. 

Another  fni-iiiulution  was  given  to  the  principle  of  virtual  innate 
iiess  by  TeteiiH.  He  wrote  his  essays  on  liuiuan  nature  and  its 
ilevelopinent  u:ider  the  impression  received  from  Kaiit*s  Inau^ptral 
DisaertiUion.  He,  too,  declares  tliat  the  ''acts  of  thought'*  are  the 
Jitst  original  relation-thoughts  (  VerhtiUnUttgedaitkeji)  :  we  leam 
thera  by  applying  them  when  we  think;  and  thus  they  pi 
themselves  to  be  the  vtUural  lawg  of  thought  The  universal  prm^ 
ciples  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  philosophical  knowledge  art, 
accordingly,  "subjective  necessities*'  in  wliich  the  essential  nature 
of  the  thinking  soul  itself  comes  to  consciousness. 
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The  background  of  all  these  theories  is  their  epistemological 
pose.  This,  however,  assumes  from  the  beginning  a  somewliar 
narrower  place  under  the  prc'supposition  of  the  naive  realism  whicb 
became  attached  to  the  Cartesian  metaphysics.  The  principle 
the  cogito  ergo  thim  made  the  self-knowledge  of  the  numrs  natnrft 
appear  as  the  original  certainty,  as  that  which  was  self-evident  and 
immediately  free  from  doubt;  but  the  greater  the  difference  in  kiml 
which  was  conceived  to  exist  between  the  world  of  conseiousn 
and  that  of  space  and  liodies,  the  greater  the  difRculties  that  j 
sented  themselves  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  knowing  this 
latter  world.  This  fact  was  tauj^ht  at  once  by  the  metaphysical 
development  immediately  after  Descartes  (cf.  §  31),ani]  the  same 
was  now  repeated  in  the  most  various  forms  in  connection  with  the 
translation  of  these  same  thoughts  into  the  language  of  cmpirioal 
psychology  and  sensualism. 

There  is  thus  in  the  epistemology  of  modern  philosophy  from  itt 
beginning  a  superiorifjf  attributed  to  inner  ejrperienref  by  virtue  ol 
which  knowledge  of  tlte  outer  tcorld  becomes  praUevnttical.  In  this  an 
after-working  of  the  Terminium,  with  which  the  Middle  Ages  had 
ended,  asserts  itself  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  modern  thougbt 
as  a  determining  mode  of  view:  the  heterogeneity  of  the  outer 
and  inner  worlds  gives  the  mind  a  proud  feeling  of  a  sub5tantial 
quality  peculiar  to  itself  as  contrasted  with  things,  but  at  the  sam^ 
time  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty  and  doubtfulness  in  orientinff 
itself  iu  this  world  which  is  to  it  strange  and  foreign.     In  this  i^'fty 
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the  very  statement  of  the  fundamental  problem  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  Enlightenment  shows  itswlf  to  be  an  et'lio  of  that  deepenintf 
of  the  mind  within  itself,  that  placinj^of  ronscionsness  upon  an  inde- 
pendent basis  over  against  the  outer  world,  with  which  the  ancient 
philosophy  ended  its  course.  In  this  was  rooted  the  power  of  the 
Augustinian  spirit  over  modern  philcsophy. 

1.  The  prepomlerxmce  of  the  innfir  experience  asserts  itself  very 
strongly  also  with  lA/cke,  although  in  principle  he  placed  sensation 
and  retiei^tion  upon  an  erpLility  psyehdUi^'ieany,  and  in  liis  genetic 
theory  even  made  the  latter  depender>t  upon  the  former.  But  in 
assigning  the  epistemological  values  this  relation  is  at  once  reversed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Cartesian  principles.  For  the  dualism  of  finite 
substances  which  the  great  French  metaphysician  had  propounded  is 
quietly  introduced  by  Locke  in  conjunction  with  the  dualism  of  the 
sources  of  exj>erience  :  sensation  is  designed  to  furnish  knowledge  of 
the  corporeal  outer  world,  reflection  to  give  knowledge  of  the  activities 
of  the  mind  itself:  and  in  this  consideration  it  is  naturally  found 
that  the  latter  is  mucli  more  suited  to  its  task  than  the  former. 
Our  knuwletlge  of  our  own  states  is  intuitive  and  the  most  certain  of 
all ;  and  with  a  knowledge  of  our  suites  we  are  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  and  undoubtedly  sure  of  our  own  existence  also.  Locke 
presents  this  doctrine  uf  the  certainty  of  knowledge  of  self  with 
an  almost  verbal  adherenet-  to  Descartes.'  With  reference  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  corporeal  world,  on  the  other  hand,  his  attitude 
is  much  more  reserved.  Such  a  knowledge  is  possible  only  through 
sensaticm  ;  and  although  it  still  deserves  the  name  knowledge,  it  yet 
lacks  complete  certainty'  and  adequacy.  Primarily,  it  is  only  the 
presence  of  the  idea  in  the  mind  that  is  intuitively  certain ;  that  a 
thing  rorres{>onds  to  the  idea  is  not  intuitively  certain,  and  demon- 
stration can  at  most  teach  that  there  is  a  thing  there,  but  can 
predicate  nothing  concerning  this  thing. 

To  be  sure,  Locke  is  not  at  all  in  agreement  with  himself  on  this 
point.  In  connection  with  his  theory  of  the  ideas  of  sensation,  ho 
adopts  the  doctrine  of  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  sense  qualities 
quite  in  the  form  worked  out  by  Descartes  (cf.  §  31,  2),  designates 
them  happily  by  the  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities, 
adds,  as  tertiary*  qualities,  such  powers  as  express  the  relation  of  one 
body  to  another,  declares  primary  qualities  to  be  those  which  really 
belong  to  bodies  in  themselves,  and  reckons,  also,  imi>enetrability 
in  this  class,  in  addition  to  those  assigned  to  it  by  Descartes.  As 
compared  with  the  doctrine   of  Hohbes,  this  is  in   its  essence  a 
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decided  relapse  into  the  mode  of  thought  of  Democritua  and  Epicnnta, 
as  is  shown,  also,  in  the  fact  that  Locke  follows  the  theory  of 
images  in  tracing  stimulations  to  the  affection  of  the  nerves 
minute  particles  streaming  out  from  objects.'     On  the  whole,  the 
fore,  the  fundamental  Cartesian  basis  of  mathematical  knowl 
of  Nature  is  here  reaffirmed  and  even  more  widely  extended. 

But  IxK^ke's  decision  in  connection  with  his  analysis  of  the  id 
of  substance  has  an  entirely  different  purport     Like   Occam,  be 
distinguishes  from   intuitive  knowledge  and  knowledge  given  hf^ 
sensation,  demonstrative  knowledge:  this  has  to  do,  not  with  th^| 
relation  of  ideas  to  the  outer  world,  but  with  the  relation  of  ideas 
to  one  another.     In  its  value  as  knowledge  it  stands  after  the  intui* 
tive,  but  superior  to  the  sensitive.'     DemonMniHve  thinking  is  then 
conceived   of  entirely  tenniuistically^  something  as   in   the   case  o£fl 
Hobbes,  as  a  reckoning  with  concept  signs.     The  necessity  attafh*™ 
ing  to  the  demonstration  holds  only  within  the  world  of  ideas;  it 
concerns,  as  one  class,  general  or  abstract  ideas  to  which  no  proper 
reality   corresponds  in  natura  rentm.     If  ideas  are  once  present^ 
judgments  may  be  formed  concerning  the   relations   which  ex, 
between  them,  quite  apart  from  atiy  reference  to  the  things  thoi 
selves;   and  it  is  with   such  judgments  alone  that  demonstrati 
knowledge  has  to   do.     Such  *' complex"  ideas  are  thou</fU4hiug, 
whi*:h,  after  they  have  l>een  fixed  by  definition,  oAn  enter  into  th 
union  with  others  determined  in  each  case  by  the  resj^ective  coi 
tents,  without  thei-eby  acquiring  any  relation  to  the  outside  world 
Among  these  modes  of  union,  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  idea 
of  suhittance  (the  category  of  inherence)  is  conspicuous  in  an  e-special 
manner.     For  all  other  contents  and  relations  can  be  thought  onl 
as  belonging  to  some  substance.   This  relation,  therefore,  has  Keali 

—  the  idea  of  substance  is,  according  to  Locke's  expression,  ectyj 

—  but  only  in  the  sense  that  we  are  forced  to  assume  a  real  substra 
for  the  modes  given  in  particular  ideas,  without  being  able  to  makt 
any  assertion  as  to  wliat  this  substrate  itself  is.     Substance  is  the 
supporter,  itself  unknown,  of  known  qualities,  which  we  have  occa- 
sion to  assume  belong  together. 

TMs  view  that  substances  are  unknowable  does  not,  indeed, 
hinder  Locke  from  taking  in  hand  at  another  passage,' in  an  entirely 
Cartesian  fashion,  a  division  of  all  substances  into  *' cogitative  and 
incogitative."     On  the  other  hand,  he  applies  the  view  to  his  lrea^ 

>  Bnay^  TI.  8,  7  ff.     Cf.  also  B.  KUttenauer.  Zvr  VorgMchichte  <i««  Idealisnut 
Hnd  Kriticismus  (Freibun;,  1882),  and  Qeil.  cm.  cil.,  pp.  06  ff. 
"  lb.  IV.  2. 
»lb.  n  23,29;  IV.  10.9. 
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ment  of  the  C(tgito  ergo  sum.  This  principle  he  carries  over  entirely 
from  the  mt'taphysiful  realm  into  that  of  empirical  psycliology. 
Self-certainty  is  for  him  that  of  the  "internal  sense";  intuition  in 
this  case  refers  only  to  our  states  and  activities,  not  to  our  essence  ; 
it  shows  us,  indeed,  immediately  and  without  doubt,  that  we  are, 
but  not  trhtit  we  are.  The  question  as  to  the  suhst;ince  of  the  soul 
(and  accordingly  the  question  also  as  to  its  relation  to  the  body)  is 
as  incapable  of  an  answer  as  the  question  as  to  the  *'  what "  of  any 
substance  whatever. 

Nevertheless,  Locke  holds  it  to  be  possible  to  gain  a  demotistratlve 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  God.  For  this  purpose  he  adopts  the 
first  of  the  Cartesian  pmofa  (cf.  §  30,  5)  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form,  and  a*lds  the  oniinary  cosmological  argument.  An  infinite, 
eternal,  and  jwrfect  being  must  l>e  thought,  an  ultimate  cause  of 
finite  substanties  of  which  man  intuitively  knows  himsfilf  to  be  one. 

So  manifold  and  full  nf  nonti-aflictions  are  the  motifs  which  cross 
in  Locke's  doctrine  of  knowledge.  The  exposition,  apparently  so 
easy  and  transjMireiit,  to  which  he  diluted  Cartesianisra,  glides  o\'er 
and  away  from  the  eddies  whiuh  come  up  out  of  the  dark  depths  of 
its  historical  prf'snpiK.»sitions.  Knt  as  the  ambiguous,  indeterminate 
nature  of  his  psychology  unfolded  itself  in  the  antithesis"  in  the  fol- 
lowing developments,  so,  tooy  this  cpisteiiiological  metaphysics  offered 
points  of  dejiarturc  for  the  niost  varied  transformaticms. 

2.  The  very  first  of  these  shows  an  audacious  energy  of  on&-sided- 
ness  in  contrast  with  the  indecisiveness  of  Locke.  f/Jf^rAWey  brought 
the  ascendency  of  inner  experience  to  complete  dotniiiauce  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  wavering  position  which  Locke  had  taken  upon  the 
question  as  to  the  knowledge  of  bodies.  This  he  did  with  the  aid 
of  his  extreme  Nominalism  and  with  a  return  to  the  doctrines  of 
Hobbes.  lie  demofiaheti  the  conception  of  corjtorea!  saliHtonce.  Ac- 
cording to  the  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  it  was 
held  that  a  part  of  that  complex  of  ideas  which  perception  presents 
us  as  a  bfidy  should  lx»  separated  out,  and  another  part  retJiined  as 
alone  real ;  but  this  distinction,  as  Hobbes  had  already  taught 
(ef.  §  31,  2),  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  erroneous.  The  "mathe- 
matical "  qualities  of  bodies  are  as  truly  ideas  within  us  as  the 
sense  qualities,  and  Berkeley  had  demonstrated  exactly  this  point 
with  analogous  arguments  in  his  Theory  of  Vision.  He  attacks  the 
warrant  of  the  distinction  of  Descartes  (and  of  Democritus).  But 
while,  according  to  this  view,  all  qualities  of  bodies  witliout  cxccjv- 
tion  are  ideas  in  us,  Locke  has  retiiined  as  their  real  supporter  a 
superfluous  unknowable  "substance  "  ;  in  a  similar  way  others  speak 
of  matter  as  the  substrate  of  sensible  qualities. 
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But  in  all  these  oaaes,  says  Berkeley,  it  is  demanded  of  us 
regard  an  abstraction  as  the  only  actual  reality.     Abstract  ideas, 
however,  do  not  exist,  —  they  do  not  exist  even  in  the  mind,  to  say 
nothing  of  existing  in  naturii  rernm.     Lucke  waH  then  quite  right  in 
saying  that  no  one  could  know  this  **3ubstaQce  *':  no  one  can  e 
think  it;  it  is  a  tiction  of  the  schools.     For  the  naiVe  consciuusn< 
for  "common  sense,"  whose  cause  Berkeley  professes  to  main 
against  the  artificial  suhtletyof  philosophers,  bodies  are  just  exac 
what  ia  jjerceived,  no  more  and  no  less ;  it  is  only  the  philosophei 
who  3eek  for  something  else  behind  what  is  perceived,  — somelhi; 
mysterious,  abstract,  of  which  they  themselves  cjinnot  say  what 
is.     For  the  unperverted   mind,   Wdy   is  what  one  sees,  touc 
tastes,  smells,  and  hears  :  its  «;*»«  is  peiriin. 

Body  is  then  nothing  but  a  complex  of  ideas.     If  we  abstract  from 
a  cherry  all  the  qualities  which  can  he  perceive<l  through  any  of  the 
senses,  what  ts  left  ?    Kothing.    The  idealism  which  sees  in  a  Ixxi 
nothing  farther  than  a  bundle  of  ideas  is  the  view  of  the  comm 
man ;  it  should  be  that  of    philosophers  also.     Bodices  possess 
other  reality  than  that  of  being  perceived.     It  is  false  to  suppose 
that  there  is  in  addition  to  this  a  substance  inherent  within  the 
which  ^'appears*'  in  their  (pialities.     They  are  nothing  but  the  s 
of  these  qualities. 

In  reply  to  the  question  that  lies  close  at  hand,  in  what  the  diffi 
enoe  consists  between  the  "  real "  or  actual  body  and  that  which 
only   imagined   or   dreamed   of,  if  all    bodies   are  only  perceivMl, 
Berkeley   answers    with   a   spiritucUiMit:   metaphysics.      The   ideas 
which  constitute  the  existence  uf  the  outer  worhl  are  activities  of 
spirits.     Of   the   two   Cartesian   worlds   only  one    has   substantial 
existence ;  only  the  res  cogitantes  are  real  substances,  the  res  extensm, 
are  their  ideas.     But  to  finite  spirits  the  ideas  are  giveuy  and  th 
origin  of  all  ideas  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  infinite  Spirit,  in  God^ 
The  reality  of  bodies  consists,  therefore,  in  this,  that  their  ide.is  are 
communicated  by  God  to  finite  spirits,  and  the  order  of  saccession 
in  which  Uod  habiturilly  does  this  we  cull  laics  of  Nature.     Henw 
Bishop  Rcrknley  finds  no  metapliysieal  difficulty  in  .supjwsing  that 
God  under  certain  circumstances  departs  from  the  usual  order  for 
some  especial  end,  and  in  this  case  man  speaks  of  miracles.     On  tb# 
^other  hand,  a  body  is  unreal  which  is  presented  only  in  tlie  indi- 
vidual mind  according  to  the  mechanism  of  memory  or  imagination, 
and  without  being  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  the  mind  bv 
God.     And  finally,  sinc^  the  actual  corporeal  world  is  thus  changH 
into  a  system  of  ideas  willed  by  God,  the  jmrposiveness  which  its 
arrangement  and  the  order  of  its  changes  exhibit  gives  rise  to  ^o 
further  problem,  7 
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The  parallelism,  between  this  inference  from  Locke  aiid  that 
which  Malebranclie  Iiad  drawn  from  Dpaiiartes  is  unmistakable;  and  ' 
Malebranche  and  Berkeley  are  alsu  at  one  in  holding  that  God  alone 
IB  the  active  force  in  the  world,  and  that  no  individual  thing  is 
efficiently  operative  (cf.  §  31,  8).  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  see 
how  the  extreme  Realism  of  the  Frenchman  and  the  extreme 
Nominalism  ol  the  Englishman  ani<junt  to  the  same  thing.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  views  are  based  coidd  not  be  more  different : 
the  result  is  the  same.  For  what  still  sp  ]>aratf^d  the  two  r^ouhl  be 
easily  removed  out  of  the  way.  This  was  proved  by  a  contemporary 
and  countryman  of  Berkeley's,  Arthur  CoUier  (\(jS0-113'J)  in  his 
interesting  treatise  Clatus  UniveiHali^.^  Malebranche,*  indeed,  as  a 
Cartesian,  had  not  directly  dennirrtHl  to  the  reality  of  the  corporeal 
world,  but  had  held  that  we  could  understand  the  knowledge  of  this 
world  by  man,  only  on  the  hyiiotbe^is  that  the  ideas  of  bodies  in 
God  are  the  common  original,  in  accordance  with  wliich  (Jod  pro- 
duce-s,  on  the  one  hand,  the  actuil  lK>dit*s,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
ideas  of  these  bodies  in  fuiite  minds.  Collier  showed  now  that  in 
this  theory  the  reality  of  the  corporeal  world  played  a  completely 
superfluous  role :  since  no  actual  relation  hetwepn  the  corporeal 
world  and  human  ideas  is  assumed,  the  value  of  human  ideas  for 
knowledge  remains  quite  the  same  if  we  posit  only  an  Ideal  cor- 
poreal world  in  God,  and  regard  this  as  the  real  object  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  idealism,  which  proceeded  in  this  way  from  the  cogfto  ergo 
s^im  along  several  paths,  was  attended  by  still  another  ixiradox  as 
a  by-product,  which  is  occiisionally  mentioned  in  the  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  century  without  any  definite  name  or  form.  Kach 
individual  mind  has  certain,  intuitive  knowledge  only  of  itself  and 
of  its  states,  nor  does  it  know  anything  of  other  minds  except 
through  ideas,  which  refer  i^rimarily  to  bodies  and  by  an  argument 
from  analogy  are  iuterpruteil  tu  indicate  minds.  If,  however,  the 
whole  corporeal  world  is  only  an  idea  in  the  mind,  every  individual 
is  ultimately  certain  only  of  his  own  existence;  the  reality  of  all 
else,  all  other  uiinds  not  excluded,  is  problematical  and  cannot  be 
demonstrated.  This  doctrine  was  at  that  time  designated  as 
Egoism^  now  it  is  usually  called  Solipsism.     It  is  a  metaphysical 


1 '*  c* 

I     Johi 


'  The  alti^rnative  title  of  the  b<-iok  reads,  A  .Vpw  Inquiry  after  Trvtk,  bring 
a  Demonstration  of  th^  Xon- Existence  or  Jinpoxsihility  of  an  AX/rrifi/  W'nrld 
(Cond.  112:1).      It  was  edited  tnirether  with  Uerkeley's  iffatise  in  the  Geriuaii 
'■^CoH^eiion  of  the   Prinripal   M'rilinffs  tphirh  dfttip  tha  Rr.alitjf  of  thrir  own 
9  (  //)  ""'/  of  the  irhoJe  Corpovfoi  KWW,"  by  Kscheiibach  (Rustcx^k.  1750). 
■  WhtHW  d<M*trinf  hud  bnpome  known  in  Knt;l.ind  by  tlio  n|ie»icy  especially  of 
bhn  I^orris  (Kssai  li't/n  Theorie  dii  "Mot^de  Idiut,  Lond.  1704). 
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sport  which  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  individual;  for  the 
solipsist  refutes  himself  by  beginning  to  prove  his  doctrioft  to 
others. 

Thus,  following  in  the  traiu  of  the  MediKUions,  in  which  Desearlns 
recognised  self-cunHciousneas  as  the  rescuing  rock  in  the  sea  of 
doubt,  the  n-sult  was  finally  reached  which  Rant  later  chanu:terised 
as  a  scandal  to  philosophy;  ]iamely,  that  a  proof  was  demanded  for 
the  reality  of  the  outer  world,  and  none  adequate  could  be  found. 
The  French  matcrialista  declared  that  Berkeley's  doctrine  was  tn 
insane  delusion,  but  w.'is  irrefutable. 

3.  The  transformation  of  Ixn'ke's  doctrine  by  Berkeley  leads 
farther  in  a  direct  line  to  Ilujuea  theory  of  knowledge.  To  the 
nominalistic  denial  of  abstract  ideas  the  ]>enetrative  and  profound 
8cot  attached  his  distinction  of  all  intellectual  functions  into  im- 
pressions, and  ideas  which  are  copies  of  impressions;  and  coincidenfe 
with  his  distinction  is  that  of  intuitive  and  demonstrative  knowtfl 
edge.  Each  kind  of  knowledge  has  its  own  kind  of  certainty. 
Intuitive  knowledge  consists  simply  in  the  affirmation  of  au^tualty 
present  imjtressions.  Wliat  impressions  I  have,  I  can  declare  with 
absolute  certainty.  I  can  make  no  mistake  in  this,  in  so  far  as  I 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  simply  stating  that  I  have  a  perception 
possessing  this  or  that  simple  or  complex  content,  without  adding 
any  conceptions  which  would  put  any  interpretation  upon  this 
content 

As  among  thn  most  imi)ortant  of  these  imj)ressions  which  have 
inunediate  intuitive  certtvinty  Hmne  reckons  the  relations  in  space 
and  time  of  the  contents  of  sensation,  —  the  fixing  of  the  co-exist- 
ence or  succession  of  elemeutary  impressions.     The  spatial  order  iiL^ 
which  the  contents  of  i>orception  present  themselves  is  undoubtedly™ 
given  immediately  with  the  contents  themselves,  and  we  likewise 
possess  a  sure  impression  as  to  whether  the  different  contents  are 
peroeived  at  the  siime  time  or  in  succession.     Contiguity  in  spare 
and  time  is  therefore  intuitively  given  together  with  the  impi 
sious,  and  of  these  factn  the  human  mind  possesses  a  knowledge! 
which  is  perfectly  curtain  and  in  nowise  to  be  questioned.     Only, 
in   characterising  Hume's  doctrine,  it  must  not  Ix?  forgotten  that 
tliis   absolutely   certain    matter-of-fact   quality,   which    belongs    ^^ 
impressions,  is  solely  that  of  tlieir  presence  as  mental  states.     la  ^ 
tlii.s  meaning  and  restriction  intuitive  knowledge  embraces  not  only 
the  facta  of  inner  experience,  but  also  those  of  outer  experience,  but  ^ 
at  the  price  of  recognising  that  the  latter  are  properly  only  species  H 
of  the  former,  —  a  knowledge,  that  is,  of  mental  states. 

Contiguity  in  space  and  time  is,  however,  but  the  most  elementaiy 
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form  of  association  between  perceptions ;  besides  this  Hume  reckons 
two  other  laws,  those  of  reseinbUnoe  (or  contrast,  respectively)  and 
causality.  As  regards  the  former  of  these  two  forms  of  relation, 
we  have  a  clear  and  distinct  im|>ression  of  the  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  of  sensations,  and  of  the  different  degrees  of  these  ;  it  consists 
io  the  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  resemblance  in  our  own  (sensi- 
tive) action,  and  belongs  therefore  to  the  impressions  of  the  inner 
sense,  which  Locke  called  reflection.  On  this  is  based,  consequently, 
a  demonstrative  knowledge  of  complete  certainty;  it  comvrns  the 
forms  of  that  comparison  between  magnitudes  which  we  perform 
upon  the  given  contents  of  our  ideas,  and  is  nothing  but  an  analysis 
of  the  regularity  with  wliich  this  takes  place.  This  demonstrative 
science  is  mathematics  ;  it  develops  the  laws  of  equality  and  propor- 
tion with  reference  to  numliers  and  space,  and  Hume  is  inclined  to 
concede  a  still  higher  epistemological  value  to  arithmetic  than  to 
geometry.* 

4,  Rut  mathematics  in  ulna  the  sole  (lemonHtr<ilive  science;  and  is 
that  just  because  it  relates  to  nothing  else  than  the  possible  reltu 
tions  between  contents  of  ideas,  and  asserts  nothing  whatever  as  to 
any  relation  of  these  to  a  real  world.  In  this  way  the  terministic 
principle  of  Hobl>*^s  (of.  §  'M\  3)  is  in  cximplete  control  with  lUune, 
but  the  latter  proceeds  still  more  consistently  with  his  limitation  of 
this  theory  to  pure  ifiathematii's.  For  Hume  deL-liires  tliat  no  asser- 
tion respecting  the  extt^rna!  world  is  cajjablc  of  dcmcmstration ;  all 
our  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  ascertaining  and  verifying  of 
impressions,  and  to  the  relations  of  these  mental  states  to  each 
other. 

Hence  it  seems  to  Hume  an  unauthorised  trenching  of  thought 
beyond  its  own  territory,  when  the  resemblance  between  ideas  is 
interpreted  as  meaning  metaphysical  identity  ;  this  is  the  case  in 
every  employment  of  the  conception  of  mihstance,  VVhcmce  is  this 
conception?  It  is  not  perceived,  it  is  not  found  as  a  content  either 
in  particular  sensations  or  in  their  relations;  substance  is  the 
unknown,  indeserikible  support  of  tlie  known  contents  of  ideas. 
Whence  this  idea  for  which  no  impression  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  circuit  of  sensations  as  its  necessary  original  ?  Its  origin  la 
to  be  sought  in  retlection.  It  is  the  copy  of  a  fretpier  tly  repeated 
conjunction  of  ideas.  Ry  the  repeated  btdng  togetlier  of  impres- 
sions, by  the  custom  of  the  like  ideational  process  tliere  arises  by 
virtue  of  the  law  of  asnoriafion  of  ideas  tlie  necessity  of  the  idea  of 
their  co-existence,  and  the  feeling  of  this  lissociative  necessity  of  the 
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ideatioaal  process  is  tljuught  as  a  real  belonging  together  of  the 
elementa  of  asscMnation,  i.cf.  as  substauce. 

The  thought-form  of  inherence  ia  thus  psychologically  explained, 
and  at  the  same  time  epistemologicully  rejected;  nothing  corre- 
sponds to  it  further  than  the  feeling  of  a  likeness  in  the  ideational 
conjunction ;  and  since  we  can  never  know  anything  of  existence 
except  by  immediate  seuse-peroeptioti,  the  Reality  of  the  idea  of 
suKstiince  is  incapable  of  proof.  It  is  clear  that  Hume  thus  makes 
Berkeley's  dcxttrine  his  own.  so  far  as  it  concerns  corporeal  things. 
But  Berkeley  had  but  half  done  his  work  upon  the  idea  of  substance. 
He  found  tluit  Ijodies  are  only  complexes  of  sensations ;  th^  their 
being  is  identical  with  their  being  perceived;  that  there  is  no  seuso 
or  meaning  in  hypostatising  their  belonging  together,  as  an  unknown 
substance :  but  he  let  the  psychical  substances,  spirits,  thf  rea  i'*itji' 
tanteSf  stand;  he  regarded  them  as  the  supports  or  agents  in  which 
all  these  ideational  activities  inhere.  Hume's  argument  applies  to 
this  latter  class  also.  What  Berkeley  showed  of  the  cherry  is  true 
also  of  the  *'  self."  Inner  |»eixieption,  also  (such  was  the  form  which, 
it  had  actually  taken  on  already  with  Locke;  cf.  above,  No.  1), 
shows  only  activities,  states,  qualities.  Take  these  away,  and  noth 
ing  remains  of  Descartes*  r€A  cogitanA  either:  only  the  "ru5tom"of 
constant  conjunction  nf  ideas  in  imagination  is  at  the  basis  of  th 
conception  of  a  **mind";  the  self  is  only  a  *'  bundle  of  perceptions."*^ 

The  same  consideration  hoUls  also,  muttttis  muiaudiit^  for  cauaaliry, 
that  form  under  which  the  necessary  conn  'Ction  between  contenti 
of  ideas  is  usually  thought:  but  this  is  neither  intuitively  nor  d 
monstratively  certain.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  not  pe 
oeired;  all  that  we  can  i^erceive  by  the  senses  is  the  relation  ia 
time,  acconling  to  which  one  regularly  follows  the  other.  If,  now, 
thought  interprets  this  sequence  into  a  consequence,  this  po&t  koe 
into  a  propter  Aoc%*  this  too  has  no  basis  in  the  content  of  the  ideat, 
causally  related  to  each  other.  From  a  "cause"  it  is  not  possibl 
to  deduce  logically  its  "effect " ;  the  idea  of  an  effect  does  not  ca 
tain  within  it  that  of  its  cause.  It  is  not  possiVde  to  understand' 
the  causal  relation  analytically.'     Its  explanation  is,  according 
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*  TYeat.  T..  Part  IV.  The  objectionable  conwHinencM  which  remiliwS  from^ 
tills  for  religiotu  meuiphysica  piTbaps  oecasioiit-'d  llumf,  when  working  or^^H 
his  Trtatinr  into  Che  EB»a^»^  lo  let  drop  this  which  cut  m>jRt  dni^ply  of  all  hil^H 
Invcstigntinns. 

>  In  thiK  renpect  Hnme  had  a  forerunner  tn  hia  oountryman  Joseph  GlanvQ 
(1030-1(180),  who  combat-od  the  mechanical  natural  philosophy  from  the  stand- 
point of  orthodox  .sroplicisni  in  his  ScepsU  Scientijlca^  1005. 

*  Tbfl  fiaint*  llioni;ht  lay  aln-ady  at  the  basis  of  tho  f)rojwionaHstic  mft*- 
physicH  (cf.  $  SJ,  7);  for  the  ew4>iitial  reason  for  Ws  inkinp  refuge  in  mfniiaiioni 
by  the  will  of  God  was  the  logical  iHOomptthensibility  of  the  causal  relatio 
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Hiiiue,  to  be  gained  by  means  of  association  of  ideas.  Through  the 
repetition  of  the  same  succession  of  ideas,  and  the  ciistum  of  tinding 
them  follow  each  other,  an  inner  necessity  or  compulsion  arises  of 
im:igining  and  expecting  the  second  after  the  first ;  and  the  feeling 
of  this  inner  necessity  with  which  one  idea  calls  up  another  is  inter- 
preted as  a  real  objective  necessity,  as  if  the  object  corresponding 
to  the  first  idea  forced  that  corres{>oiidiiig  to  the  ether  to  a  real 
existence  in  natura  rerum.  The  impression  in  this  case  [of  which 
the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  a  copy]  is  the  necessary  relation 
between  the  ideational  activifiea  [activities  of  the  **  imagination"], 
and  from  this  arises,  in  the  idea  of  causality,  the  idea  of  a  neces- 
sary  relation  between  the  ideational  contents  [i.e.  that  A  causes  B ; 
whereas  the  case  really  is  that  tlic  idea  of  A  causes  the  idea  of  B, 
i.e.  recalls  it  by  the  law  of  association]. 

[In  rifvf  of  the  extreme  condensHtion  of  the  above  statement,  a  fuller  onlline 
of  Hume's  dlAciutfllon  of  cauBality  may  be  iiH<rful.  As  found  mi  tho,  Treatiat  it 
is  briefly  as  follows:  All  knowledge  ait  ti>  matters  of  fact  (^^probability  "),  if 
it  goei!  beyond  the  bare  present  ftensalion,  drpenda  on  causation  Thla  coniains 
three  ebfteiitial  eleiii^iiU;,  —  contiguity,  bucc*  s.sU»n,  and  necee*tarj' connection.  W© 
can  explain  the  fir»t  two  (i.e.  can  find  tli»-  inipre««lnn  from  whirh  they  come), 
but  no  imprp8Kion  of  sensation  can  be  foutui  for  the  third  and  most  impor* 
tant.  To  aid  in  the  Hearch  for  its  oriffin  we  eximiine  the  primiple  buth  in  it8 
freneral  form  and  in  its  particular  application,  asking  (1),  why  we  say  that 
whatf  vf-r  begin*  t"  exist  raual  have  u  cause,  and  (2),  why  we  conclude  that 
a  piirtirular  cauiie  must  necessarily  have  a  particular  effect. 

(O  Kxamination  of  the  tirsi  pves  the  negative  result  that  the  principle  is  not 
intuitively  or  demonstratively  rerljiin  (llie  opposite  is  not  jaconceivabiu),  hi'nce 
it  tj  not  dfTii'fd  purtbj  n  j/rinri.  i.r.  by  analysing;  nlaiiimR  between  ideas  ; 
iberefure  it  niusl  Ije  fn)m  exiH-rieiice. —  (2')  Bi\t  how  frfjii  fjfyerifnre?  Taking 
for  convenience  the  second  qupstion  stated  above,  the  pnrliculAr  instead  of  the 
general,  it  is  evident  (a)  that  the  BfUMn  cannot  tell  that  a  parcicular  effect  will 
follow  a  given  cause  ;  tiiey  are  limited  to  tlie  present.  Nur  {h)  can  such  Icnowl- 
edge  as  to  future  events  be  gained  by  rpaxttnimj  on  experience,  as  this  would 
involve  knowing  that  instances  of  which  we  luive  had  no  experience  must 
resemble  th^we  of  which  we  had  experience  (would  assume  tlie  unifonnity  of 
Nature),  (c)  Therefore  the  firinciple  apparently  must  come  from  the  only 
remaining  faculty,  imaiji nation.  This  seems  at  first  impossible,  in  view  of  the 
strong  heliff  which  attaches  to  these  ideas  [e.g.  that  fiiv  will  buni).  in  contra* 
distinction  from  ordinary  Ideas  of  fancy.  The  <]uestion  as  thus  shifted  m>w 
becomes:  (8)  How  explain  thf  fart  th>it  ire  belimtt  tiiat  a  particular  effect  will 
follow  a  given  cause  ?  The  only  difference  between  the  ideas  of  the  senses  and 
memory  (in  which  we  believe)  and  those  of  fancy  (in  which  we  do  not)  Ls  that 
of  the  feeling  joined  with  them.     Tho  ideas  of  memory  are  more  strong  and 

The  same  was  also  recognised  by  Kant  In  His  *^ Attempt  to  introduce  tAs  Concep- 
tion of  Negative  Qttantitieg  into  PhUnaophy  ^^  (cf.  tho  general  remark  at  the  close) 
in  a  manner  esntintially  in  iigreeraent  witii  Hume.  And  finally.  Thinnan  Brown 
( On  Cause  and  Efffct),  who  also  is  not  disinclined  to  Occasinnalism  (cf.  op.  cit., 
pp.  108  fl.),  in  a  very  interesting  way  deduces  psychologically,  and  ut  the  same 
time  rejects  epistemolngically  (ib.  184  ff.),  the  demand  for  an  "explaining"  or 
'•understanding"  of  the  actual  succession  of  facts  in  time.  Perception  shows 
cauaes  and  effects  roughly.  The  explanation  of  the  process  consists,  then,  in  its 
analysis  into  particular,  simple  and  elementary  causal  relatiniis.  By  this  means 
the  illusion  arises  as  if  these  latter  must  be  yet  again  made  analytically  com 
preheiisible. 
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lively.  Hence  the  problem  ia.  What  makes  the  idea  {e.g.  that  ftnp  will  hfurn)  m 
''lively  "  that  I  believe  in  it  i'  and  the  solution  U,  Uiat  as  I  find  thu  belief 
arbiing  not  from  a  single  instance,  but  only  fn>ni  the  ronBlant  ronjunrtion  of 
the  two  ImprcsfilonH,  the  livellnefw  must  be  due  to  ctu^om,  Ue.xty  \\w  habitual 
aaaociation  of  the  ideas.  ''  All  probable  reasoning  is  nothing  but  a  species  of 
sensatioii.** 

TluH  same  dr>ctrine  explain)*  tb«  origin  of  the  idea  of  necessary  comiectino. 
For  lliis  does  not  arit«  from  one  instance,  but  from  several.  Repetition  Uia- 
covers  nothing  new,  nnr  doet*  it  produce  auylhing  new  in  tlie  objects,  but  il  doc* 
produce  something  in  the  mind,  ou.n  dtfteruiination  to  jmlsk  from  one  ubject  to 
its  u>tual  attendant.  The  idea  of  ncc«stiity  mu.Ht  arise  from  somr  imprcasiim. 
There  is  no  exleriml  iuijirfwiiuii  that  can  give  rise  to  it,  hence  it  must  be  au  Im- 
pression of  reflection,  nnd  the  only  one  available  \a  llmi  propensity  which  custom 
produces  to  pass  from  an  object  to  the  idea  of  its  usual  attendant.  Xer^'stittff  u 
aomething  that  fxintf  in  the  mind,  ni>t  in  objtrts.  This  is  (Continued  by  compar- 
ative p.Hvrhology  (animals  uifer  from  experifuce  through  custom^,  by  Uir  theory 
of  prubabililius,  and  (in  the  inqnir^f)  by  the  freedom  of  the  vriU,  «incv  beli^ 
may  be  reached  in  all  these  without  necessarily  holding  to  any  objective  neoes- 
aaiy  connection, —  Tr.] 

In  this  way,  Hume's  tlieory  of  knowledge  disiute^^rates  the  two 
fundamental  cnnceptions  about  which  the  metaphysical  movement 
of  the  seventeenth  century  hud  revolved.  Substance  and  cjiusality 
are  relations  between  ideas,  and  cannot  be  proved  or  substantiated 
either  by  experience  or  by  logical  thought:  tliey  rest  uj>on  tba 
fictitio\is  substitution  of  impressions  derived  from  reflection,  foi 
those  of  sensation.  But  with  this,  the  ground  is  comfdetely  taken; 
from  under  the  feet  of  the  ordinary  metaphysics,  and  in  its  phu^e 
appears  only  epistemology.  The  metaphysics  of  things  gives  p 
to  a  metaphifsics  of  hiowfedge, 

G.    Harness  contemporaries  characterised  this  result  of  his  investi 
gatinna  —  especially  out  of  regard  for  its  consequences  with  res 
to  religious  metaphysics   (cf.  §   35,  6) — as  Scepttdinn:  yet   it 
essentially  different  from  those  doctrines  to  which  this  name  hi 
torically  belongs.     Tliu  settling  of  facts  by  sense-experience  is,  f 
Hume,  intuitive  certainty ;  matlienuitical  relations  pass  for  demo 
Btrative  certainty  :    but,  as  for  jdl  alleged  assertions  by  means  o: 
conceptions  ["by  abstract  reasoning"]  with  reference  to  a  reality 
other  than  that  belonging  to  ideas  ["concerning  matter  of  fact  ani 
existeuct! ''],   Hume  cries,   "Into  the  fire  with  it  I"     There  is 
knowledge  of  what  things  are  and  how  they  work  :  we  can  stay  oul 
what  we  perceive  by  sensation,  what  arrangement  in  8p;iee  and  time 
and   what  relations  of  resemblance  we  experience  between  the 
This  doctrine  is  absolutely   consistent  and   honest  empiricism : 
demands  that  if  the  only  source  of  knowledge  is  percei>tion,  nothin 
further  sliall  bo  mingled  with  r.his  than  what  it  actually  contain 
With  this,  all  theory,  all  examination  of  cause,  all  doctrine  of  t 
*'tnie  Being"  behind  ''phenomena"  is  excluded.'    If  we  characteri 
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this  standpoint  as  PoaUivism,  in  accordance  with  the  terminalogy  of 
our  century,  we  may  say  that  its  systematic  basis  was  estabhshed 
by  Hume. 

But  England's  deepest  thinker  gfive  to  this  radical  theory  of 
knowledge  a  characteristic  supplement.  The  associations  of  ideas 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  ouncejrtiuns  of  substance  and  causality 
are,  indeed,  attended  by  ncitluT  intuitive  nor  demonstrative  certainty ; 
instead  of  this,  however,  they  are  at^compaiiied  by  a  conviction  which 
hcui  ila  rood*  in  fieUng^  a  natui-al  bnliff^  which,  unperverted  by  any 
theoretical  reflections,  iisserts  itself  victoriously  in  man's  practical 
procedures,  and  is  completely  a^e<|utite  for  tbe  attainable  ends  of 
life  and  for  the  knowledge  relatinij;  to  these.  On  this  rests  the 
experience  of  daily  life.  To  r^ucstion  this  nt-ver  came  into  Hume^s 
mind:  he  only  wishes  to  prevent  this  from  playing  the  role  of  an 
experimental  icience^  for  which  it  is  inadequate.  With  the  entire 
earnestness  of  philosophical  depth  he  unites  an  open  vision  for  the 
needs  of  practical  life. 

7.  For  the  reception  of  this  positivism  the  intellectual  tem^per 
was  less  favourable  in  England  than  in  Prance,  Here  the  renuncia- 
tion of  any  attempt  at  a  metuphysica  of  things  lay  already  prepared 
in  the  fundamental  sceptical  tendency  which  had  ma^le  its  appear- 
ance so  repeatedly  from  the  Cartesian  philosophy ;  and  the  preva- 
lence of  this  temper  had  been  especially  furthered  by  Batfle,  whose 
criticism  was,  indeed,  in  principle  directed  chiefly  against  the  rational 
grounding  of  religious  truths ;  but  at  the  same  time  applied  to  all 
knowledge  reaching  beyond  the  sensuous,  and  therefon?  to  all  meta- 
physics. Besides  this,  there  was  in  the  KnMich  literature  a  freer 
tendency  that  belongs  to  men  of  the  world,  which  Iiad  likewise  been 
furthered  by  Hayle,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  influence  of  Eng- 
lishmen, —  a  tendency  which  would  strip  off  the  fetters  of  the  system 
of  the  schools,  and  demanrled  the  immediate  i*eality  of  life  instead  of 
abstract  conceptions.  Thus  Bacon^s  do<*trine,  with  its  limitation 
of  science  to  physical  and  anthropological  experience,  became  more 
efBcacious  in  France  than  in  his  own  home.  The  "  point  dc  sy8t^me  " 
meets  us  here  at  every  step;  no  one  any  longer  wishes  to  know 
anything  of  the  '*  causes  premieres,"  and  this  Baconian  platform 
with  all  its  encyclopiKdicaiul  ])rogramnLatic  extension  w;is  laid  down 
by  (VAlembert  as  the  philosophical  basis  of  the  Ennfdoptrdia^ 


Hume:  his  idealism  Is  half  pusitirtsm.  He  lays  especial  weight  upon  the  point 
that  behind  the  idean  of  iKHliett  we  are  not  still  tu  seek  for  HoinethinK  abntnirtf 
Rtimething  exlHtent  in  itself.  If  this  principle  be  extendwl  to  niindii,  wp  hnve 
Hume'ii  doctrine ;  for  with  the  fall  n(  Uerkeley'a  flpirituali»ttc  metaphysicfi.  the 
order  of  phenomena  willed  by  God,  t<j  which  he  liad  reduced  causality,  falls  also. 
*  In  the  Dincours  PrHivunairf. 
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In  Germany  the  Wolffian  system  was  opposed  with  the  **poifU  de 
tytt^e"  by  men  like  Crousaz  and  Mau[)«rtuis  on  grounds  of  tastef 
and,  in  fat^t,  the  [>edantry  of  this  text-book  philosophy  oflfered  many 
points  of  attack.     In  contrast  with  this  the  Gerntan  Popular  PkUos-^ 
ophy  prided  itself  upon   ita  absence  of  system;  as  developed 
MendelsKohn  it  would  refrain  from  all  subtleties  as  tu  that  whi( 
cannot  be  experienced,  and  employ  itself  tlie  more  with  that  whic] 
is  useful  for  men.     And,  lastly,  we  find  a  fine  example  of  harmonj 
with  this  temper  in  Kanfa  Dreams  of  a  Olioiit-Seer^  where  he  lasl 
the  architects  of  various  artificial  worhls   of  thought  with  sharp- 
irony,  and  i>ours  out  copious  scorn   upon   metaphysical  endeavour 
with  a  gallowsi'humour  which  touches   his   own   inclination    in  a 
most  sensitive  point.     Among  the  (lerman  [K>ets  Wielaud  is  in  this 
same  spirit  the  witty  anti-metaphysician. 

8.  A  very  peculiar  turn  was  taken  by  positivism,  finally,  in  tbi 
later  doctrine  of  Condillac.  In  him  converge  tlie  lines  of  the  Frencl 
and  the  Knglish  Enlightenment,  and  he  finds  a  pt>sitiviKti(?  syntUesi 
of  sensualism  and  rationalism,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  mos 
perfect  expression  of  modem  terminism.  His  Logic '  and  his  poj 
humous  lAingue  ihs  Calcnls  developed  this  doctrine.  It  is  built  up 
essentially  up4in  a  theory  of  **«»*<^hj*"  {nifpieit).'  Human  ideas  are  aU 
of  them  sensations,  or  transformations  of  such,  and  for  these  xtdjH 
especial  jwwers  of  the  soul  are  needed.'  All  knowledge  consists  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  relations  of  ideas,  and  the  fundamental 
relation  is  that  of  equality.  The  business  of  thinking  is  only  to 
bring  out  the  relations  of  equality'  between  ideas.*  This  is  done  byi 
analysing  the  complexes  of  ideas  into  their  constituent  element 
and  then  puttinf;  them  tog»-*ther  again:  (Ucomposition  <fe*  ph^rn 
m^nes  and  composition  des  td^es.  The  isolation  of  the  constitueni 
elements  which  is  requisite  for  this  can,  however,  be  effected  ool] 
with  the  aid  of  signs  or  language.  All  language  is  a  metho<l  foi 
the  analysis  of  phenomena,  and  every  such  method  is  a  "language.*" 
The  different  kinds  of  signs  give  different  "dialects"  of  the  humaa 
language:  as  such  Condillac  distinguishes  five, —  the  fingers  (ge»-j 
tures),  sound-langoiage,  numbers,  letters,  and  the  signs  of  the  infini-^ 
tesimal  calculus.     Logic,  &fl  the  universal  grammar  of  all   these 


'  A  leit-book  for  *'  Toliah  professors." 

'  AfUir  tlui  L/inguf-  dfa  Ctitcula  hicaiiio  known,  the  Inslitate  of  Paris  and  the 
Berlin  Academy  gave  out,  almnat  at  thfl  paint*  lime,  tlie  theory  of  sicns  as  the 
subject  for  their  prizes.  At  both  places  a  threat  number  of  elaborations  were 
presented,  mo»tly  of  very  Inferior  valut'. 

■Thix  Condilliu:  maintAlns  a^'ainst  Ix^ko,  and  indwd  already  in  his  TraiU 
dfis  Sensations,  and  hi:^  school  do  the  samo  against  the  Scota. 

*  111  lliese  dutt^ruiinaiioiis  lie  Hu;^ge»lionii  from  llubbea  aa  well  as  from  Hunie. 
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languages,  determines,  therefore,  mathematics  also,  and  indeed  the 
higher  as  well  as  the  elementary,  as  special  cases. 

All  science  thus  contaius  only  transformations.  The  thing  to  be 
done  is  always  to  make  out  that  the  unknown,  which  one  is  seeking, 
is  really  something  already  known;  that  is,  to  find  the  equation 
which  shall  put  the  unknown  x  equal  to  a  cuuipositiun  ot  ideas:  it 
is  just  for  this  en<l  that  the  stnioturea  of  ]>erception  must  be 
previously  decomposed.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  but  a  new 
generalising  mode  of  expression  for  Galileo's  doctrine  of  tlit  nietliod 
of  resolution  and  composition;  but  it  rises  here  upon  a  purcl}* 
sensualistic  basis;  it  denies  the  constructive  clement  wliieh  llobbes 
had  BO  sharply  emphasised  and  makes  of  thinking  a  reckoniug  with 
only  given  quantities.  In  doing  this  it  rejects  all  thouj^ht  of  a 
relation  of  these  data  to  met«iphysic.al  reality,  and  sees  in  scientific 
knowledge  only  a  structure  built  up  of  equations  between  contents 
of  ideas  in  accordance  with  the  principle  h  m^me  est  le  rn^vie.  The 
human  world  of  ideas  is  eompletely  isolated  within  itself,  and  truth 
consists  only  in  the  equations  that  can  be  expressed  within  this 
world  by  **  signs." 

9.  Indifferent  as  this  Ideology  professed  to  be  metaphysically,  its 
sensualistic  basis,  nevertht'lcss,  involved  a  materialistic  metaphysics. 
£ven  though  nothing  was  to  be  said  as  to  the  reality  corresponding 
to  sensations,  there  still  remained  in  the  background  the  popular 
idea  that  sensations  are  prodiued  by  IxiilieH.  On  this  aceitunt  the 
cautious  restraint  that  belonged  to  these  positivistic  consequences 
of  sensualism  needed  only  to  be  neglected  to  convert  the  anthropo- 
logicAl  materialism,  which  had  developed  in  the  psychological 
theories,  into  a  metaphysical  and  dogmatic  materiiilisni.  And  so 
Lameitrie  spoke  out  with  co<piettish  recklessness  what  many  others 
did  not  dare  to  confess  to  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  confessing 
or  defending  it  openly. 

But  other  lines  of  thought  in  natural  science,  independently  of 
ideology,  were  also  driving  toward  materialism.  Lamettrie  had 
very  rightly  seen  that  the  principle  of  the  mechanieiil  explanation 
of  Nature  would  ultimately  t<)Ierute  nothing  in  addition  to  matter 
moved  by  its  own  forces :  long  before  Laplace  gave  the  well-known 
answer  that  he  did  not  need  the  "hypothesis  of  the  deity"  French 
natural  philosophy  had  attained  this  standpoint.  That  the  worhl 
of  gravitation  lives  in  itself  was  Newton's  opinion  also;  but  he 
believed  that  the  first  impulse  for  its  motions  must  be  sought  in  an 
action  of  God.  Kant  went  a  step  farther  when  he  cried  in  his 
Natural  [listory  of  the  Heavpns.  "Give  me  matter,  and  J  will  build 
you  a  world."     He  pledged  himself  to  explain  the  whole  universe 
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of  the  fixed  stars  after  the  analogy  of  the  planetary  system,'  and 
traced  the  origination  of  the  individual  heavenly  hudies  out  of  tU 
fiery-fiuid  primitive  condition  solely  to  the  opix)sed  working  of  the 
two  fundamental  forces  of  matter,  attractiou  and  repulsion.  But 
Kant  was  convinced  that  the  explanation  which  is  sufficient  for  aoUr 
systems  shatters  when  ap])lied  to  the  blade  of  grass  and  t 
caterpillar;  the  organism  seems  to  1dm  to  be  a  miracle  (  H'uMrf«»r)  i 
the  world  of  mechanics. 

The  French  philosophy  of  Ifature  sought  to  overcome  this  obstac 
also,  and  to  put  the  problem  of  organisation  out  of  the  world.  Amon 
the  countless  atom-complexes,  it  taught,  there  are  also  those  whit 
{M>sse8s  the  capacity  of  preserving  and  propagating  theniselve 
Biiffbitj  who  pronounced  and  carried  through  with  full  energy  thi 
freipicntly  pxpresseil  thought,  gave  to  such  atom-complexes  the  name 
oryanic  moleculeSj  and  by  assuming  tliis  conception  all  organic  life 
might  l»e  regarded  in  principle  as  un  activity  of  such  molecules,  which 
develops  according  to  mechanical  laws,  in  contact  with  the  external 
world.*  This  had  been  already  done  by  Spinoza,  of  whose  theory 
Mature  lUiffon  frequently  reminds  us ;  the  latter,  also,  speaks  of 
and  "  Nature  "  as  synonyms.  This  natnraiifm  found  in  mechanics^' 
accordingly,  the  common  principile  for  all  corporeal  occurrence.' 
But  if  now  ideology  taught  that  ideas  and  their  transformations 
should  be  regarded  as  functions  of  organisms,  if  it  no  longer  was 
regarded  as  imfMis.sible,  but  more  and  more  seemed  probable,  thai 
the  tiling  which  thinks  is  the  same  that  is  extended  and  moves, 
if  Hartley  and  }*riestley  in  England  and  Lamettrie  in  France^ 
showed  that  a  change  in  conftciousness  is  a  function  of  the  nerrouflH 
system, —  it  was  but  a  step  from  this  to  teach  that  ideas  with  all 
their  transformations  form  only  a  special  case  of  the  mechanical 
activity  of  matter,  only  a  particular  kind  of  its  forms  of  motion 
While  Voltaire  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  motion  and  sensation 
might  perhai>s  be  attributes  of  the  same  unknown  sulwtance,  thi 
hyiuzoism  changed  suddenly  into  decided  materinlism  as  soon  tit> 
the  dependence  of  the  psychical  upon  the  physical  was  given  the 
new  interpretation  of  a  likeness  in  kind  between  the  two,  and  it  is 
often  only  by  soft  and  fine  shades  of  expression  that  the  one  itfl 

>  Tlie  s\igge«tion  for  Dim  brilliant  aKtro-physical  hypothesiii,  to  which  h*m- 
bert  ftUo  c&me  very  near  in  his  Kottmohtgisrh^n  Brir/en^  and  which  was  derel- 
oped  later  in  a  similar  manner  by  T«aplace,  was  due  perhaps  to  a  remark  bj 
Buffnn.     Cf.  O.  Liebmann,  Zur  Analysis  dfr  Wirklichkeit,  2d  ed.,  p.  376. 

■'  ThJB  principle  of  Buffon  was  further  developed  later  by  iMmarrk  (PKaoBO- 
phif  Zonloijitfur,  I'arifl,  1809),  who  utteinptvd  Ut  explain  the  transfnrinaUon 
of  organiKniH  fnun  the  lower  to  the  lii^rher  forma  by  a  mechanical  inflaeace  ol 
(be  outer  world,  by  adaptation  to  tliv  rnvin>nment. 
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converted  into  the  other.  This  transition  is  presented  in  the 
writings  of  Robinat.  He  gives  a  metaphysical  fliglit  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  Nature.  Finding  supjiort  in  the  development  system  of  the 
Leibniziaji  Monadology,  he  regards  the  graded  scale  of  things  as  an 
infinite  multiplicity  of  forms  of  existence,  iu  which  the  two  factors 
of  corporeality  and  psychical  function  are  mixed  in  all  tlie  different 
relations  possible,  so  that  the  more  the  nature  of  a  particular  thing 
unfolds  in  the  one  direction,  the  less  is  its  activity  in  the  other. 
This  holds  true,  also,  according  to  Robinet.  in  the  case  of  the  vital 
movements  of  individual  creatures;  the  force  wiiich  tliey  use  men- 
tally is  lost  physically,  and  conversely.  Regarded  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  psychical  life  appears  as  a  special  form  which  the 
funtlamental  material  activity  of  things  is  able  to  assume,  to  be  later 
translated  back  again  into  its  original  form.  Robinet  thus  reg-ards 
ideas  and  activities  of  the  will  as  mechanical  transformations  of  the 
nervous  activity  which  can  be  changed  back  again  into  tliat.  Noth- 
ing takes  place  ps^'chically  which  was  not  jiredisposed  in  the  physi- 
cal form;  and  the  body,  accordingly,  receives  in  psychical  impulses 
only  the  reaction  of  its  own  motion. 

In  the  Synt^me  de  la  Nature  materialism  appears  at  last  undis- 
guised as  a  purely  dogmatic  metaphysics.  It  introduces  itself  with 
the  Epicurean  motive  of  wishing  to  free  man  from  fear  of  the  super- 
sensnous.  It  shall  be  shown  that  the  supersensuous  is  only  the 
invisible  fonn  of  activity  of  the  sensuous.  No  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  think  out  anything  of  a  supersensuous  character  that  was 
not  a  faded  after-image  of  the  material.  He  who  talks  of  idea  and 
will,  of  soul  and  God,  thinks  of  nervous  activity,  of  his  body  and 
the  world  over  again  in  an  abstract  form.  For  the  rest,  this  "Hible 
of  Materialism"  presents  no  new  doctrines  or  arguments  in  its  pain- 
fully instructive  and  systematically  tedious  exposition  :  yet  a  certain 
weight  in  its  conception  taken  as  a  whole,  a  greatness  of  stroke  in 
drawing  the  lines  of  its  WeUanschauung,  a  harsh  earnestness  of  pre- 
sentation, is  not  to  be  mistaken.  This  is  no  longer  a  piquant  play 
of  thoughts,  but  a  heavy  armed  attack  upon  all  belief  in  the  imma- 
terial world. 

10.  In  spite  of  psycho-genetio  opposition,  the  problem  of  knowl- 
edge as  conceived  b}'  the  supporters  of  *'  inniitc  ideas"  was  not  all 
too  unlike  the  view  which  obtained  with  the  sensualists.  The  dual- 
istic  presupposition  assumed  by  both  classes  made  it  difficult  for 
the  latter  to  understand  the  conformity  whicli  the  ideas  called  out 
in  the  mind  by  bodies  l)ear  to  the  bodies  themselves.  Rut  it  seemed 
almost  more  difficult  still  to  understand  that  the  mind  should  cog- 
nise a  world  independent  of  it,  by  means  of  the  development  of  the 
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thought-forms  which  are  grounded  in   its   own  nature.     And  yet 
exactly  this  is  an  assuuiptiuu  so  deeply  rooted  in  human  thought, 
that  it  passes  for  the  most   part  as  self-evident  and  a  matter  o| 
course,  not  only  for   the   naive  consciousness,  but  also  for  phih 
eophical  reflection.     It  was  the  mission  of  the  Terminisiu,  whi 
after-workings  were  active  in  modem  philosophy,  to  shake  this  fui 
damcntal  dogmatic  conviction^  and  push  forward  for  ettusiderutioaj 
tlie  question  as  to  the  ground  of  that  conformity  between  necessit 
of  thought,  on  the  one  hand,  and  reality  on  the  other.     Even  Des 
cartes  h;ni  found  it  necessary  to  support  the  knowing  power  of  t] 
lumen  naXuraU  by  the  mracitas  dei,  and  thereby  had  shown  the  onlj 
way  which  the  metaphysical  solution  of  the  problem  could  Uike. 

To  be  sure,  where  that  philosophical  impulse  was  la*'kiug  wbii?h 
directs  its  Oav^jM^tiv — its  wonder — upon  just  that  which  is  apj»a 
ently  self-evident  and  a  matter  of  course,  the  difficulty  just  me 
tioned  weighed  less  heavily.  This  was  the  case  with  H'alff,  in  spil 
of  all  his  power  of  logical  clRarness  and  systematic  care,  and  wii 
the  JScotSf  in  spite  of  all  their  fineness  of  psychological  aualysi 
The  former  proceeds  to  deduce,  more  yef/metrico,  an  extensive  ontol 
ogy,  and  a  metaphysics  with  its  parts  relating  to  God,  to  the  wor!( 
and  to  the  soul,  all  from  the  most  general  formal  laws  of  logic 
from  the  principle  of  contradiction  and  that  of  sufficient  reason  (ant 
this  second  principle  is  even  to  be  reduced  to  the  first).  Woll 
indeed,  stands  so  completely  within  tlio  bounds  of  this  logics 
schematism  that  the  question  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  at  al 
whether  his  whole  undert;iking  —  namely,  that  of  spinning  "a  soi 
ence  of  all  that  is  [wssibU*,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  "  out  of  logics 
propositions  —  is  authorised  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  This  problem 
was  concealed  for  him  the  more  as  he  confirmed  every  ratiooi 
science  by  an  empirical  science  [e.</.  Kationa)  by  Empirical  Psychi 
ogy,  etc.],  —  an  agreement^  indeed,  which  was  possible  onlj'  becaui 
his  a  j?non  construction  of  metaphysical  disciplines  borrowed  froi 
experience  step  by  step,  thovigh  the  loan  was  unnoticed.  Neverthe- 
less, this  system,  which  was  blessed  with  so  many  disciples,  had  th^H 
great  didactic  value  of  setting  up  and  naturalising  strictness  il^l 
thought,  clearness  of  conceptions,  and  thoroughness  in  proof,  as  the 
supreme  rules  for  science,  and  tlie  pedantry  wliich  unavoidably  stole 
in  with  these  found  a  sufficient  rniinterpoise  in  other  intellectual 
forces,  fl 

The    Sc€tfiah  philosophy  contented   itself  with  seeking   out   th^* 
principles  of  sound  common  sense.     Every  sensation  is  the  sijfn  — 
Reid  too,  thinks  as  tcrmiTustically  as  this — of  the  presence 
object;   thinking  guarantees  the  reality  of  the  subject;    wh; 
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actually  comes  into  being  must  have  a  cause,  etc.  Such  principles 
are  absolutely  certain;  to  dntiy  theni  or  even  to  doubt  them  is 
absurd.  This  is  especially  tnie,  also,  of  the  principle  that  what  the 
understanding  recognises  clearly  and  distinctly  is  necessarily  so. 
In  this  is  formiilated  the  genera!  jirinoiple  of  a  philosophical  atti- 
tude which  is  called  dotjimUlsfti  (after  Kant),  um-anditional  confi- 
dence in  the  agreement  of  thought  with  reality.  The  above  examples 
of  the  particular  principles  show  how  eclectically  this  common  sense 
sought  to  gatlier  its  fundamental  truths  frrnu  the  different  systems 
of  philosophy.  In  this  respect  the  "  gt'sumle  Men.schenverstand  " 
[sound  common  sense]  of  the  (jrerman  popular  philosophers  was 
entirely  in  accord  with  it.  Mend^^lssohn^  like  Reid,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  all  extremes  in  philosojthy  were  errors,  aud  that  the 
truth  lay  in  the  mean  position :  evei-y  radical  view  has  a  germ  of 
truth  which  has  been  forced  artificially  to  a  one-sided  and  diseased 
development.  A  stnind,  healthy  thinking  (Nicolai,  especially,  lays 
weight  on  this  predicate)  does  justice  to  all  the  different  motives 
and  80  finds  as  its  philosophy — the  opinion  of  the  average  man. 

11.  In  tlie  mind  of  Leibniz  the  problem  was  solved  by  the 
hypothesis  of  the  pre-established  harmony.  The  monad  knows  the 
world  because  it  is  the  world:  the  content  which  it  represents  is 
from  the  beginning  the  universe,  aiid  the  law  of  the  manad*s  activity 
is  the  law  of  the  world.  On  accnnnt  nf  its  "having  no  windows  " 
it  has  no  exj>erience  at  all  in  the  proper  sense:  nevertheless  the 
possibility  of  knowing  the  world  is  so  established  in  its  very  essence 
that  all  its  stiites  must  Iw^  regarded  as  jnst  sucih  a  knowledge.  There 
is,  accordingly,  no  difference  between  intellect  and  sensibility,  either 
as  regards  the  objects  to  which  they  refer,  or  as  regards  the  way  in 
which  consciousness  relates  itself  to  these  objects:  the  only  differ- 
ence is  tliat  sensibility  cognises  the  indistinct  phenomenal  form, 
while  intellect  cognises  the  true  essence  of  things.  From  a  scieutific 
point  of  view,  therefore,  knowledge  by  the  senses  wjis  treated  partly 
as  the  imperfect,  preliminary  stage,  partly  as  the  indistinct  antitype 
for  the  intellect's  insight:  the  "historical*'  sciences  were  rcgnrdejl 
either  as  preparations  for  the  philosophical,  or  as  lower  appendages. 

From  this  relation  a  peeuliar  consequence  resulted.  The  sensuous 
mode  of  rei>resentation,  too,  has  a  certain  peouliar  perfection  of  its 
own,  which  differs  from  the  clearneaa  and  distinctness  of  intellectual 
knowledge  in  apprehending  the  phenomenal  form  of  its  object  with- 
out any  conscionsness  of  grounds  or  reasons :  and  in  this  i>erfection, 
characteristic  of  sensuous  knowledge,  Leibniz*  had  set  t\\^  feeling  oj 
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the  beautiful.     When,  now,  one  of  Wolffs  disciples,  Alexander  Baut 
garten,  in  whom  the  aruhiteetonic  impulse  towanl  8y3tem;itisati( 
waH  developed  to  -a  partiiatlarly  hijjh  degree,  wished  to  place  by  tl 
side  of  logical  the  scieiu^eof  the  perfect  use  of  the  intellect,  a  con 
sponding  science  of  the  perfection  of  sensation,  an  aestheticH,  this  dis- 
cipline took  on  the  form  uf  a  sci'encf  of  the  benfUiful.^   Thus  cestlii^tica^H 
as  a  brunch  of  philosophical  knowledge,  grew  up,  not  out  of  interenl 
in  its  subject-matter,  bub  with  a  decided  depreciation  of  it ;  and  asA 
**  steiKsister  "  [lit.  posthumous :  nnrh*)eborene  Sch\vester'\  of  logic  she 
was  treated  by  the  latter  with  very  little  uuderstandiug  for  her  owii_ 
peculiar  nature,  and  with  a  cool  intellectual  pedantry.     Moreovi 
this  last-named  rationalist,  who  folluwed  Leibniz  in  regarding  tl 
actual  world  as  the  Ix'st,  and  therefor**,  as  the  most  beautiful  amoi 
all  possible  worlds,  couhi  set  up  no  other  principle  for  the  theory 
art  than  the  sensualiatic  one  of   imitating  Nature,  and   developwF 
this  priucijile  essentially  into  a  tedious  poetics.     But  in  spite  of  this, 
it  remains  Baumgarteu's  great  service  to  have  tre^ited  the  beautifutH 
again,  und  for  the  first  time  in  modern  philosophy,  in  a  syatemati*^^ 
way  from  the  general  conceptions  of  philosophy,  and  by  so  doing  to 
have  founded  a  discipline  that  was  di'stiited  to  play  so  ini]>ortaut 
part  in  the  further  development  of  plulosopby,  especially  in  that 
Germany. 

12.    The    Leibnizo-Wolflfian   conception   of  the  relation   bet 
sense   aud   understanding,   and   especially    the   geometrical   mctfAi 
introduced  for  rational  knowledge,  encountered  numerous  oppouen 
in  the  German  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  op 
tiou  proceeded  not  only  from  the  incitements  of  English  and  Frenc 
sensualism  and  empiricism,  but  from  independent  investigations  as 
the  methodical  and  cpistemological  rt'latioii  between  mathematics  and 
philosophy. 

In  this  latter  line  Hiidiger,  and,  stimulated  by  him,  Crustitis^  c-o 
tended  most  successfully  against  the  Wolffian  doctrine.     In  op 
tion  to  Wolff's  definition  of  philosophy  as  the  science  of  the  possibl 
Kiidiger  asserted  that  its  task  is  to  know  the  actual.     Mathemati 
and,  therefore,  also  a  philosophy   which   imitates  the  methorls 
mathematics,  have  to  do  only  with  the  possible,  with  the  contradi 
tionless  agreement  of  ideas  with  one  another;  a  true  philoaoph; 
needs  the  real  relation  of  its  conceptions  to  the  actual,  and  such 


>  Cf.  II.  r>otze»  Geitch.  der  Ar.iUfirtik  fn  Dentsnhland  (Munich,  I8«i8). 

*  The  name  **  awlhclics  "  was  tlieii  adupteil  at  u  later  liinf  by  Kant,  ftfler 
some  reftiittaiuTC  at  first,  for  the  deni^iation  of  the  philof^nphical  doctrine  nf  ibe 
beautiful  and  of  art,  and  from  him  passed  over  tu  Schiller,  and  thiijugh  the 
lalter's  writtnga  into  general  use. 
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relation  is  to  be  gained  only  by  perception.  Crusiua  made  this 
point  of  view  his  own ;  and  although  he  thought  in  a  less  sensual- 
istic  manner  than  his  predecessor,  he  yet  criticised  in  a  quite  similar 
manner  froiu  that  iK)int  of  view  the  effort  of  the  geometrical  method 
to  know  reality  by  employing  only  logical  forms.  He  rejected  the 
ontological  proof  for  the  existence  of  God,  since  out  of  conceptions 
alone  existence  can  never  be  inferred  j  existence  (aa  Kant  expressed 
it)  cannot  be  dug  out  of  ideas.  In  the  saine  line,  also,  was  the 
exact  distinguishing  between  the  real  relation  of  causes  and  effects 
and  the  logical  relation  of  ground  and  consequent,  which  Crusius 
urged  in  his  treatment  of  the  principle  of  ground  or  re;iHon.  For 
his  own  part  he  used  this  difference  Iwtween  real  and  ideal  grounds 
to  oppose  the  Leibuizo- Wolffian  determinism,  and  especially  to  set 
u{»  the  iScotist  concet'tioii  of  the  unrestricted  free  will  of  the 
Creat<jr,  in  opposition  to  the  Thomist  conception  of  the  relation 
between  the  divine  will  and  the  divine  intellect,  which  the  rational- 
ists maintained.  The  turning  away  from  natural  religion,  which 
lay  in  all  these  inferences,  nauW.  the  stricti^r  Prott'sUmt  orthodoxy 
favourably  disposed  toward  the  doctrine  of  Crusius. 

The  investigation  as  to  the  fundamental  difference  in  method 
between  philosophy  and  mathematics,  that  cut  deepest  and  was 
roost  important  in  results,  was  that  undei-taken  by  Kant,  whose 
writings  very  early  refer  to  Crusius.  But  in  his  prize  ti-eatise  On 
the  Clearness  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Thi'oloijy  and  Morals  he 
brings  a  decisive  statement.  The  two  sciences  are  related  as  oppo- 
site in  every  respect.  Philosophy  is  an  analytic  science  of  concep- 
tions, mathematics  a  synthetic  science  of  rnatfnitudea:  the  former 
receives  its  conceptions,  the  latter  cojtutrucU  its  magnitudes;  the 
former  seeks  definitions,  the  latter  seU  out  from  definitions;  the 
former  needs  experience,  the  latter  does  not;  the  former  rests  upon 
the  activity  of  the  understandhty,  the  latter  upon  that  td'  the  seutfibil- 
ily.  Philosophy,  tlierefore,  in  order  to  know  the  real,  must  proceed 
teteticaily:  it  must  not  try  to  imitate  the  constructive  method  of 
mathematics. 

With  this  fundamental  insight  into  the  sensuous  character  of  the 
cognitive  foundations  of  mathematics,  Kant  exploded  the  system  of 
the  geometrical  method.  For,  according  to  his  view,  sensibility  and 
understanding  can  no  longer  he  distinguished  as  lower  and  higlier 
grades  of  clearness  and  distinctness  in  knowledge.  Mathematics 
proves  that  sensuous  knowledge  can  be  very  clear  and  distinct,  and 
many  a  system  of  metiiphysics  proves  that  intellectual  knowledge 
may  be  very  obscure  and  confused.  The  old  distinction  must  there- 
fore be  exchanged  for  another,  and  Kant  attempts  a  substitute  by 
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defining  s«*nsibt1tty  as  the  faculty  of  receptivUy,  understanding 
that  of  spontaneity.  He  does  this  in  his  InaugunU  Disaertaiion,  ud 
upon  thifi  builds  a  new  system  of  spistemology,'  leaning  U{>on  the 
puyeholugical  primnple  of  virtual  innateiiees  (cf.  §  33,  12). 

The  main  outlines  of  the  system  are  the  following:  the  Forma  of 
the  sensibility  are  space  and  time;  those  of  the  understanding  are 
the  most  general  conceptions.  Out  of  reflection  uj>ou  the  one  clatt 
arises  mathematics ;  upon  the  other  class,  metaphysics ;  —  both  a  priori 
sciences  of  unconditional  certainty.  But  Forms  of  (rfrreptive)  se 
sibility  give  only  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  appearance 
things  in  the  human  mind  {mundne  sensihilis  phamomenou) ;  the 
Forms  of  the  understanding,  on  the  contrary,  give  adeqiiat**  know 
edge  of  the  true  essential  nature  of  things  {imtudus  intellufibilin  n 
menim).  That  these  Fonus  of  the  understanding  are  able  to  do  this 
is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  understanding,  as  well  as  things  them- 
selves, has  its  origin  in  the  divine  mind ;  that  we,  therefore,  by 
means  of  it,  see  things  to  a  certain  extent  "in  God.'*' 


§  35.  Natural  Seligion. 
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The  epistemologioal  motives  which  ruled  the  eighteenth  century 
were  not  in  general  favourable  to  metaphysics :  if,  in  spite  of  tlii 
they  brought  their  sceptical  and  positivistic  tendency  to  comple 
expression  in  but  few  instances,  this  was  due  to  the  religious  inte 
est  which  expected  from  philosophy  a  decision  as  to  its  problem 
The  religioua  unrest  aud  wars  from  which  Germany,  France,  a: 
England  had  suffered,  and  the  quarreling  over  dogmas  which  h 
been  connected  with  them,  had  been  followed  already  in  the  seve 
teenth  century  by  a  feeling  of  surfeit  and  disgust  for  the  distin 
tiona  in  creeds :  the  *'  wretched  century  of  strife,"  as  Herder  called 
it,  longed  for  peace.     In  England  the  temper  of  the  Lafitudinaria 
extended  itself,  and  on  the  continent  efforts  toward  union  were  tak 
up  again  and  again  in  spite  of  frequent  failure.    Bossuet  and  Spino 
on  one  side,  and  Leibniz  on  the  other,  worked  long  in  this  direction 
the  latter  projected  a  systema  theolotjicum,  whicli  should  contain  tlie 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  common  to  all  three  Confes- 
sions, and   when   the   negotiations  with   the   Catholics    no   longer 
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^  The  Bystem  of  the  Inaugural  Dixnertation  ts  only  one  stage  in  Kani1|^| 
developTiTf'nt ;  he  gave  it  up  again  forltiwiih  ;  hence  it  belongs  in  his  pre^ritid^l 
time  ami  in  this  period. 

>  rtiJH  duf irhie,  pmnentod  with  an  appeal  to  Malebranche  (Sectio  IV.),  ig 
arcnrdiujily  just  the  system  of  the  pre-asiabliflhed  harmony  between  knowlMge 
and  reality  which  Kant  later  rejected  so  energetically  (Letter  to  M.  Hen, 
ITeb.  21,  1772;. 
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offered  any  hope,  he  attcinptetl,  at  Iwist,  to  einph>y  his  relations  to 
the  courts  of  Hanover  and  Berlin  to  bring  alnnit  a  union  between 
tlie  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  body,  —  this,  too^  indeed  without 
any  immediate  result. 

Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  three  Letters  eoncemittg  Toleror 
Hon,  brought  together  the  thoughts  of  the  toleration  viovemeitt  into 
the  theory  of  the  '*  tree  cliureh  in  tlie  free  stiite/'  —  into  the  demand 
that  the  modem  state,  raised  above  all  Church  tutelage,  should  tol- 
erate and  protect  every  religious  belief  as  personal  opinion,  and 
every  religious  society  as  a  free  iissociatiou,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
threaten  to  disturb  political  order. 

But  tlie  more  the  union  was  thwarted  by  the  resistance  of  theo- 
logians, the  more  nourishment  came  to  tlie  life  of  the  Mystic  sects, 
whose  supra-confessional  teiid.^n.'ies  were  in  harmony  with  the  efforts 
toward  union,  and  which  spread  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  a 
multitude  of  interesting  manifestations.  The  Pietimn,  founded  by 
Spener  and  Francke  kept  nearest  to  the  Church  life,  and  was  there- 
fore mo.st  Ruccpsflful.  This,  nevertheless,  allows  a  certain  indif- 
ference toward  dogmatic  faith  to  appear,  but  in  compensation  lays 
all  the  more  weight  ujwjii  the  increase  of  personal  piety  and  upon 
the  purity  and  religious  colouring  of  conduct. 

1.  In  connection  with  all  these  movements  stands  the  tendency 
of  the  Enlightenment  philosoi)hy  toward  establishimj  the  itnfversaff 
**frwe"  Christianity  bif  means  of  phiJosopky.  True  Christianity  is  in 
this  sense  identified  with  the  religion  of  reason,  or  natural  religion.^ 
and  is  to  be  dissolved  out  from  the  different  forms  of  ]x)sitive, 
historical  Christianity.  At  first,  such  a  universal  Christianity  was 
still  allowed  the  character  of  a  revealed  religion,  but  the  complete 
agreement  of  this  revelation  with  reason  was  maintained.  This 
was  the  position  taken  by  Locke  and  Leibniz,  and  also  by  the 
latter's  disciple,  Wolff.  They  conceive  the  relation  hetwcen  natunil 
and  revealed  religion  quite  in  accordance  with  the  example  of 
Albert  and  Thomas  (of.  p.  321)  :  revelation  is  above  reason,  but  in 
harmony  with  reason ;  it  is  the  necessary  supplement  to  natural 
knowledge.  That  is  revealed  which  the  reason  cannot  find  out  of 
itself,  but  can  understand  as  in  harmony  with  itself  after  the  revela- 
tion has  taken  place. 

Proceeding  from  this  idea,  the  Socinians  had  already  taken  a  step 
further.  They,  too,  recognised  very  vigorously  the  necessity  of 
revelation;  but  they  emphasised,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nothing 
can  be  revealed  that  does  not  prove  accessible  to  rational  knowledge. 
Hence  only  what  is  rational  in  the  religioas  documents  is  to  lie 
regarded  as  revealed  truth ;  i.e.  reason  decides  what  shall  be  held  to 
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be  revelatiou.  From  this  standpoint  the  Sociuians  separated  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  from  the  content  of  revelation,  and 
in   general    transferred   revelation    from   the   realm   of    theoretical 

truths  to  au  entirely   different  field.     They  comprehend    religion 
under  the  charactL'ristic  of  laWj  and  this  constitutes  their  peculiar 
position.     What  God  reveals  to  man  is  not  a  metaphysics,  but  a 
This  he  did  iu  Moses,  and  so  in  Christ  he  gave  a  new  law.     But 
religion  objet^tively   is  law-giving,  subjectively   it   is   fulfilling 
law,  —  not  an  acceptance  of  theoretic^  doctrines,  nor  even  merely  a 
moral  disposition,  but  subjection  to  the  law  revealed  by  God  ami 
a  keeping  of  all  its  prescriptions.     This  aloue  has  been  made 
God  the  condition  of  eternal  blessedness  — a  juridical  conception 
religion,  which,  with  its  resort  to  the  principle  of  the  boundlesi 
authority  of  what  is  determined  by  divine  power,  seems  to  oootain 
strongly  Scotist  eleuients. 

2.  If,  however,  the  criterion  of  revelation  is  ultimately  to  lie 
solely  in  the  rationality  of  the  same,  the  completely  consistent 
result  of  this  theory  is,  that  historical  revelation  should  be  set  aside 
as  superfluous,  and  natural  religion  alone  retained.  This  was  doue 
by  the  English  Det'sfft ;  and  Tofand  is  their  leader  in  so  far  as  he 
first  undertook  to  strip  Christianity,  i.e.  the  universal  religion  of 
reason,  of  all  mysteries,  and  reduce  it,  as  regards  the  knowledge 
which  it  contains,  to  the  truths fof  the  "natural  light,"  i".«.  to  a 
philuso])hieal  theory  of  the  woild.  But  the  content  which  the 
Knlightenuient,  philosophy  sought  to  give  to  this,  its  religion  of 
Nature,  had  two  snurces,  —  theoretical  and  practical  reason.  As 
regards  the  first,  Deism  contains  a  metaphysics  based  upon  natural 
philosophy ;  in  the  second  aspect  it  involves  a  theory  of  the  world 
from  the  point  of  view  of  moral  philosophy.  In  this  way  the  natural! 
religion  of  the  Enlightenment  was  involved  in  the  movement 
tlieoretical,  and  also  iu  that  of  practical  problems:  these  itj?  two 
elements  stood  in  close  connection,  but  found  each  a  particular 
development,  so  that  thoy  could  diverge  and  become  mutually 
isolated.  The  relation  between  these  two  constituents  was  " 
determining  iu  its  influence  for  the  history  of  natural  religion 
was  the  common  relation  which  they  sustained  to  the  positive 
religions.  ^ 

The  complete  union  of  the  two  elements  is  found  in  the  mosj^ 
important  thinker  of  this  movement,  Shaffesbnrif,  The  centre  of 
his  doctrine  and  of  his  awn  nature  is  formed  by  what  he  himself 
called  eiUhumism^  — entliusiasm  for  all  that  is  true,  goo<l,  and  beau- 
tiful, the  elevation  of  the  soul  above  itpelf  to  more  universal  values, 
tho  living  out  of  the  wliole  peculiar  power  of  the  individual  by  the 
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Bvotion  to  something  higher.  Nor  is  religion  anything  else:  a 
fe  of  increased  and  enhanced  personality,  a  knowing  one's  self  to 
B  one  with  the  great  connected  all  of  reality.  I5ut  tliis  noble  pas- 
ion,  like  every  other,  grows  from  admiration  and  strong  emotion  to 
love.  The  source  of  religion  is,  therefore,  objectively  as  well  as 
subjectively,  the  harmony  and  beauty  and  perfectionof  the  universe  ; 
the  unavoidable  impression  received  from  this  perftMjtinn  awakens 
enthusiasm.  With  a  warm  heart  Shaftsbury  i>ortrays  the  order  of 
things,  the  purfTosiveness  of  their  inter-play*  the  beauty  of  'I-ir 
formation,  the  harmony  of  their  life,  and  shows  that  there  if.  iA>\\ 
ing  in  itself  evil —  nothing  which  entirely  misses  its  mark.  Wlial. 
ever  appears  an  evil  in  one  system  of  individuals,  proves  itridf  in 
another,  or  in  a  higher  connection,  to  \te.  still  a  good,  as  a  necfs^^r^r 
memlier  in  the  purj^sefiil  structure  of  the  whole.  All  imperfection 
of  the  particular  vanishes  in  the  perfection  of  tlio  universe ;  every 
discord  is  lost  in  the  liaruiony  of  the  world. 

This  univentalojftiiiiinin^  whose  theodicy  is  in  its  conceptions  com- 
pletely Neo-Platonic  in  character,  knows  therefore  but  one  proof 
for  the  existence  of  God,  the  phifsico-tfteolo^caL  Xature  beara 
everywhere  the  marks  of  the  artist,  who  has  unfolded  the  loveli- 
ness of  his  own  nature  in  the  charm  of  phenomena  with  the  highest 
intelligence  and  sensitiveness.  Beauty  is  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  this  Weltanschauung.  Its  admiration  of  the  universe  is 
essentially  gesthetic,  and  the  taste  of  the  cultivated  man  is,  for 
Shaftsbury,  the  basis  of  both  religious  and  moral  feeling.  For 
this  reason  his  teleology  also  is  the  tasteful  one  of  artistic  apprehen- 
sion ;  like  Giordano  Bruno  he  seeks  the  purposivenoss  of  the  uni- 
vei*se  in  the  harmonious  beauty  of  each  of  its  individual  structures. 
All  that  is  petty  and  utilitarian  in  teleological  thought  is  here 
stripped  ofF,  and  a  wave  of  jKietic  world-glorifiration  that  carries  all 
before  it  goes  through  Shaftesbury's  writings.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  they  worked  so  powerfully  upon  the  German  poets, 
upon  Herder/  and  upon  Schiller.' 

3.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Enlightenment  stand 
upon  this  height.  Voltaire  and  l>idertit^  allowed  themselves  at 
Rrst  to  be  swept  along  to  such  an  enthusiastic  view  of  the  world. 
Maupertuts  and  Robinet  had  also  something  of  the  universalistic 
tendency;  in  Germany,  Beimarus  in  his  reflections  concerning  the 
mechanical  instincts  of  animals,  shows  at  least  a  sensibility  for  the 
artistically  delicate  detailed  work  of  Nature  and  for  the  internal 

1  Jlepiler.  Vnm  Krkennen  und  Kmp^dutUn. 
•Schiller.  PhUiitnphiitrhf.  Brie/e  (.ruliiiH). 
■  Particularly  in  the  Pfnsees  rhilosophigua* 
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end  which  she  realises  in  her  organic  structures.      But  the  great 
mass  of  the  philosophical  writers  of  the  eighteenth   century  is  so 

controlled  by  the  anthropological  interest  and  the  practical  aims  of 
philosophy  that  it  investigates  rather  the  u«««  which  tlie  arraugemeDt, 
of  the  universe  and  the  activities  of  its  parts  yield  for  the  voanU 
man;  and  it*  those  of  higher  tem|>er  have  in  view  principally 
furthering  and  perfecting   of  the    moral  nature,  they  still  do  m 
despise  the  point  of  view  of  usefulness  and  every-day  "  liappines^.' 

Thus  lesthetic  teleology  is  cut  otf  by  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  utilil 
and  the  technical  analogy,  with  which  men  like  Leibniz,  Newtoi 
and  Chirke  had  thought  of  the  subordination  of  mechanism  to  telec 
ogy,  could  not  but  be  favourable  to  this  utilitarian  conception.     Fc 
the  pnrposiveness  of  machines  consists  just  in  yielding  au  ad« 
tage,  just  in  the  fact  that  their  product  is  something  else,  somethii 
in  addition  to  their  own  working.     And   this  analog)'   was   qiiil 
welcome  also  to  the  **£nlightcners/*  who  frequently   praised 
harmony  of  their  philosophy  with  natural  science;  they  employed 
this  mode  of  view  as  against  the  conception  of  miracle  found  iu 
positive  religion.     Keimarus,  too,  held  that  only  bunglers  need  to 
assist  their  machines  afterwards,  and  that  it  is  unworthy  of  perfects 
intelligence  to  come  into  such  a  position.     Hut  if  it  was  asked  wha^l 
the  end  of  the  world-machine  is,  the  answer  of  the  Enlightenment 
was,  the  happiness  of  mnn^  nr  i)erhap8  €it  most,  that  of  created  beingt^ 
in  general.     This  trade  in  the  small  wares  of  usefulness  ( A'u/gA'ci-M 
keitskriimeret)  was  carried  out  in  the  most  tasteless  manner  iii  the 
German  Enlightenment.     Wolff^s  empirical   teleology    {Designs  of 
Natural  Tliiuys)  excites  one's  mirth  by  the  petty  points  of  view 
which  he  assigns  to  the  creative  intelligence,  and  the  Popular  Phil- 
osopkers  vied  with  each  other  in  |>ortraying  in  broad  and  pleasing 
pictures  the  neat  and  comfortable  way  in  which  this  imiverse  is 
fitted  up  for  the  homo  sajnena^  and  how  well  one  may  live  io  it  if 
ho  bears  himself  well. 

A  nobler  thought,  even  at  that  time,  was  that  of  Ka^Ui  when  in 
his  Natural  History  of  the  Heavens  he  adopted  the  Leibnizo-New- 
tonian  couception,  but  left  beliiiid  all  that  talk  about  the  use  of  the 
world  for  man,  and  directed  his  look  toward  the  perfection  which 
displays  itself  in  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  in  the  harmony  of  their  systematic  constitution;  and  with  him. 
by  the  side  of  the  hapiuness  of  croatures,  appears  always  their 
ethical  ]>erfocting  and  elevation.  But  he,  too,  esteems  the  phytic**- 
theological '  proof  for  the  existence  of  God  as  that  which  is  the  most 
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iupressive  for  man,  though  he  grants  strict  cogency  as  little  to  this 
as  to  the  cosmolugical  and  outulogical.  The  ]K)]jular  philosophy,  on 
the  contrary,  had  its  favourite  just  in  this  proof,  and  it  forma  a  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  natural  religion. 

4.  The  presupposition  of  this  course  of  thought  was  the  convic- 
iou  that  the  world  is  really  ho  perfect  and  purposive  as  to  support 
the  proof  in  (question,  lielieving  souls  brought  this  conviction  with 
them,  and  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  proves  tliat  it  waa 
assumed  without  question  in  wide  circles  as  a  valid  4>remise  of  the 
argument;  sceptical  minds  d»Mnandcd  that  this  also  should  be  dem- 
onstrated, and  80  roused  the  problems  of  theodic}f.  In  most  cases 
the  Enlightenment  philosophy  resorted  here  to  the  same  (ancient) 
arguments  which  Shafteslmry  l>ruuglit  into  the  field,  but  the  scep- 
tical-orthodox method,  of  pointini;;  to  the  limited  nature  of  human 
knowledge  and  to  the  darkness  in  the  ways  of  Providence,  was  not 
despised. 

A  new  turn  was  given  to  theodicy  by  Leibniz.  He  had  l)een 
brought  by  Bayle's  incisive  criticism  -to  the  necessity  of  adding 
experimental  proof  to  his  system  of  Monadology  by  showing  the 
perfection  of  the  uiiiverse.  Setting  in  motion  to  this  end  the  high- 
est concej)tion3  of  his  metaphysics,  he  attempt*'d  to  show  that  the 
actual  presence  of  evil  in  the  world  does  not  make  out  a  case  against 
its  having  originated  from  an  all-good  and  all-powerful  creative 
activity.  Physical  evil,  he  maintains,  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  moral  evil  in  the  ethical  world  oi*der ;  it  is  the  natural  punish- 
ment of  sin.  Moral  evil,  however,  has  its  ground  in  the  finiteness 
and  limitation  of  creatures,  and  this  latter  is  melaphf/atrtil  evil.  As 
a  finite  thing  the  monad  has  obscure  and  confused  sensuous  repre- 
sentations or  ideas,  and  from  these  follow  necessarily  the  obscure 
and  confused  sensuous  iniindses,  which  are  the  motives  to  sin.  The 
problem  of  theodicy  is  thus  reduced  to  the  question,  Why  did  God 
create  or  permit  metaphysical  evil  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  very  simple.  Finiteness  belongs 
to  the  con<*i'ption  of  a  created  being;  limitation  is  the  essential 
nature  of  all  creatures.  It  is  a  logical  necessity  that  a  world  can 
exist  only  out  of  finite  beings  which  reciprocally  limit  each  other 
and  are  determined  by  their  creator  himself.  Hut  finite  beings  are 
imi>erfect.  A  world  that  should  consist  of  nothing  but  perfect 
beings  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  And  since  it  is  also  an  "eter- 
nal/' that  is,  a  conceptioual  or  rational  truth,  that  out  of  metaphysi- 


IwTi  from  the  Nen-Hatonic  circles  in  England.     Samuel  Parker  publiflhpd  in 
Tentamina  Phytico-thfMogica  de  Df.o,  and  William  Derham^  in  1713,  a 
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cal  evil  follows  first  moral  and  further  physical  evil,  that  out  of 
iiniteneRS  follows  siDj  aud  out  of  sin  sorrow,  it  is  thea  a  logical 
necessity  that  a  world  without  evil  is  unthinkable.  However  much, 
therefore,  the  goodness  of  God  might  desire  bo  avoid  evil,  the 
divine  wisdom,  the  "r^ion  des  v4rU4a  Hernelie^"  makes  a  worl 
without  evil  an  im|x>88ibility.  Metaphysiiial  tiniths  an*  independ- 
ent of  the  divine  will ;  the  latter  in  its  creative  activity  is  bound 
to  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  goodness,  which  belongs  to  the  con- 
ception of  God  as  truly  as  does  his  wisdom,  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
evils  are  as  few  as  possible.     The  world  is  contingent,  i.e.  it  may  be 
thought  as  being  other  than  it  is.     There  is  an  in&nite  number  of 
possible   worlds,  none    of    them    entirely  without   evil,  but  somi 
affected  with  much  more  numerous  and   heavy  evils   than  others. 
If  now  from  among  all  these  posiiibh?  worlds,  which  God's  wisdom 
spread  out  before  him,  he  created  this  actual  world,  it  can  only  ha 
been  the  choice  of  the  best  that  guided  him  iu  so  doing;  he  has 
made  real  the  one  which  contains  the  least  and  the  fewest  evils. 
The  contingency  of  the  world  consists  iu  the  fjiet  that  it  exists,  not 
with  metaphysical  necessity,  but  through  a  choice  exercised  among 
niiiiiy  puBsibilities ;  and  since  this*  choice  pro(?etHls  from  the  all-good 
will  of  God,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  world  is  any  other  than  the 
best.     Theodicy  cannot  proceed  to  deny  the  evil  in  the  world,  for 
evil  iKilungs  to  the  very  idea  of  the  world ;  but  it  c^n  prove  that  this 
world  contains  as  little  evil  as  is  in  any  way  possible  in  accordance 
with  metaphysical    law.     God*s  goodness  would  gla<lly   have  pro- 
duced a  world  without  evil,  but  his  wisdom  permitted  him  only  th 
beat  among  possihle  icorids. 

Hence  arises  the  common  expression,  optimism.      Whether  thi* 
experimental  proof  of  the  physico-theological  view  of  the  world 
succeeds,  may   b*?   left    nndrcided.      The   eighteenth  century  con 
ceived  of  the  matter  as  though  it  was  the  essential  aim  of  Leibn 
to  prove  that  the  world  is  the  most  perfect  that  can  be  thought 
that  he  did  this  only  under  the  presupposition  of  the  metaphysical 
necessity  of  evil,  was,  in  characteristic  fashion,  scarcely   noted  in 
the  literature  of  that  time,  which  itself  was  through  ami  througltfl 
"optimistic"  in  its  thought.     In  a  historical  aspect  the  most  note- 
worthy thing  in  this  theodicy  is  the  peculiar  mixture  of  Thoraist 
and  Scotist  metaphysics.     The  world  is  such  as  it  is  only  becau 
God  has  so  willed  it;  by  virtue  of  his  omnipotence  he  might  havi 
chosen  another ;  but  in  the  choice  of  the  possibilities  before 
the  divine   will   is  bound   to  the  divine  intellect  as   the   "eter 
truths."     Above  all  reality  hovers  the  fate  prescribed  by  logic. 
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6.  In  the  forma  hitherto  developed  the  teachers  of  natural  religion 
believed  that  they  uould  attain  along  the  physieo-theological  path  to 
the  conception  of  the  deity  as  ereativ*'  intelligence,  and  for  this 
phase  of  the  development  the  name  Dfism  is  customarily  employed. 
The  conception  of  God  as  personality,  which  survived  in  this  pro- 
cedure as  the  last  remnant  from  positive  religitm,  offered  a  hold  for 
the  moral  side  also  of  natural  religion,  and  in  turn  found  in  that  its 
support.  But  where  only  the  theoretical  element  was  pursued,  nat- 
ural religion  found  itself  involved  in  the  course  of  development 
taken  by  naturalistii^  metaphysiaSj  and  found  in  this  finally  its 
downfall.  Toland  already  gave  a  completely  pantheintic  turn  to  the 
admiration  of  Nature,  which  for  him  constituted  the  essential  con- 
tent of  religious  feeling,  and  with  tlie  hylozoism  which  developed 
among  the  French  natural  scientists  (of.  §  34,  9)  the  transcendence 
of  Go<l,  as  well  as  his  personality,  was  at  an  end;  and  when  then 
the  complete  dominance  of  the  mechanical  explanation  of  Nature 
was  proclaimed,  when  the  organic  world  also  was  recognised  as  in 
principle  the  product  of  the  universal  mechanism  of  Nature,  the 
physico-theological  proof  lost  its  power  over  the  mind.  In  addition 
to  this  the  premises  of  the  argument  were  questioned.  The  Lisbon 
earthquake  (1755)  which  shocked  all  Euro[je  made  many  waver  in 
their  ideas  of  the  perfection  and  adapteduesa  of  the  world's  ar- 
rangement; the  indifference  with  which  Nature  destroys  human  life 
and  all  its  content  of  ends  and  worth  seemed  to  speak  much  more 
for  a  blind  necessity  in  oil  that  takes  place  than  for  a  teleological 
disposition  of  the  world-process.  Voltaire,  in  whom  this  revolution 
in  point  of  view  became  complete,  began  in  Cundide  to  make  sport 
of  the  '*  best  of  possible  worlds/'  and  the  element  of  natural  philos- 
ophy in  natural  religion  crumbled  to  pieces. 

The  Stfst^me  de  la  Nature  drew  the  last  consequences  with  its 
atheism  and  materialism.  All  lulay^tation,  all  order  of  Nature,  is  only 
a  phenomenon  in  the  human  mind.  Nature  itself  knows  only  the 
necessity  of  atomic  motion,  and  in  it  there  are  no  wortk-determina- 
tioHS,  which  are  dependent  upon  ends  or  norms  of  value.  Nature's 
conformity  to  law  is  active  with  the  same  rigour  to  those  things 
which  appear  to  us  aimless  or  unpurposive,  irregular  or  anomalous, 
as  in  the  things  which  we  judge  with  reference  to  their  agreement 
with  our  designs  or  customs,  and  approve  as  purposeful.  The  wise 
man  should  makt^  this  indifference  of  Nature  his  own;  he  should  see 
through  the  relativity  of  all  conceptions  of  ends;  there  is  no  real 
norm  or  order.  This  principle  was  applied  by  Diderot  to  aesthetics. 
The  correclne8s  of  Nature  is  accordingly  the  only  thing  that  art 
^hould  display,  the  only  thing  that  it  should  grasp  and  give  back ; 
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beauty  is  one  of  those  valuations  which  have  no  objective  validity. 
Materialism  knows  only  an  art  void  of  ideah^  only  the  iudifferent 
copy  of  any  reality  whatever. 

6.  While  the  foundations  of  Deism  based  on  natural  philosophy 
were  thus  crumbling  from  within,  its  epistemological  busis  begaji 
also  to  waver;  for  all  att:u*ks  upon  the  possibility  of  a  metaphysics 
struck  also  at  that  of  a  natural  religion,  which  indeed  in  its  contents 
exhibited  but  a  survival  of  religious  metaphysics.  In  this  respect 
the  Baconian  system  was  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  the  deistic  doc- 
trine. It  allowed  religion  to  .stand  only  as  revelation  and  coiubiiUnl 
the  jwssibility  of  knowing  its  doctrines  by  the  aid  of  reason,  or  even 
of  merely  bringing  them  into  accord  with  reason.  No  one  supported 
this  8tand|>oint  more  energetically  tlian  Pierre  Bayle,  He  worked 
systematically  to  show  that  all  dogmatic  doctrines  were  contrary  to 
reason;  he  laid  bare  their  contradictions  with  penetrating  keenness; 
he  aought  to  prove  tluit  they  were  absurd  for  the  natural  reason. 
Hut  he  uncovered,  also,  the  weak  points  in  Deism ;  he  denied  the 
cogency  of  the  philosophical  argiunents  for  the  existence  of  God  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  took  special  occasion  in  connection 
with  the  problems  of  theodicy  to  prove  the  inadequacy  of  the  "nat- 
ural tight '' :  even  in  controversy  with  Leibniz  he  was  not  worsted. 
Religion  is,  therefore,  possible  for  him  only  as  positive  revelation 
in  contradiction  with  philosophical  knowledge.  He  defends  witli 
all  keenness  the  twofold  truth.  And  therefore,  although  perha()S 
for  himselt  he  might  have  credit  for  a  faith  contrary  to  reason,^ 
his  writings  and  espefially  the  articles  of  his  much  re^id  Dkiionnairt 
were  not  leas  dangtuous  to  the  theoretical  doctrines  of  positive  relig- 
ion than  to  those  of  Deism. 

Finally  Hume,  also,  on  epistemological  grounds  dissolved  the 
union  which  the  other  English  empiricists  and  nominalists^  and 
indeed,  even  the  materialists,  like  Hartley  and  Priestley,  sought  to 
maintain  with  natural  religion.  If  there  is  no  metaphysics  of  things 
at  all,  philosophical  religion  falls  also.  Hume,  indeed  (as  Cleanthes 
in  the  dialogue),  acknowledges  in  the  spirit  of  his  practical  prob- 
abilism  that  the  world  on  the  whole  makes  the  incontestable  impres- 
sion of  purposiveness  and  rational  order,  and  finds,  therefore,  that 
that  belief,  on  which  all  our  ex|>erience  rests,  is  applicable  also  t/) 
the  (physico-theological)  assumption  of  a  unity  in  creation  and  in  . 
the  direction  of  the  whole.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  science  ■ 
(a.s  I'hiki)  he  cannot  regard  this  Wief  as  capable  of  being  estab- 
lished  by  reason.  In  particular  he  iisserts,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  theory  of  j)roljability,  that  it  is  cpiite  explicjtblc, 
even  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  purely  mechanical  theory,  that  ainid 
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the  countless  combinatioris  of  atoms,  one  whicli  waa  durable,  pur- 
pusive,  and  well  ordered  Hlmuld  at  labt  cuiue  about  and  btcouie  fixed. 
So  the  case  remains  with  a  problematical  decision.  Natural  religiou 
is  a  reasonable  mode  of  view  for  the  pi-actical  man,  but  it  should 
uot  profess  to  be  a  scientitic  doctrine. 

7.  The  more  the  metaphyfiii;al  factor  iu  Deism  retreated  for  these 
or  other  reasons,  the  more  the  *•  true  Christianity,"  which  Deism 
professed  to  be,  became  restricted  to  a  moral  conviction.  This  had 
been  already  prepareil  by  Herl>ert  of  Cherbury,  who  stood  farther 
removed  from  natural  philosophy,  and  had  been  quite  definitely 
expressed  by  Spinoza.  According  to  this  view  the  essence  of 
religion  consists  in  moral  action,  and  the  religious  life  has  for  its 
true  content,  deliberation  upon  duty,  and  the  seriousness  of  a  con- 
duct of  life  determined  by  this.  This  in  itself  alone  gave  but  very 
paltt  and  vanishing  lines  for  a  Weltanschauung.  There  remained  an 
indefinite  idea  of  an  all-good  God,  who  created  man  for  happiness, 
who  should  be  worshipped  by  a  virtuous  life,  and  who  will  exercise 
au  equalising  justice  in  an  eternal  life,  so  that  such  virtue  will 
receive  the  reward  which  is  la**king  to  it  here.  No  one  will  fail  to 
notice  the  pure»  ooblo  thouj^ht  which  lived  in  this  moralising  Deism, 
or  the  high  value  which  belongs  to  it  historically,  Wcause  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  one-sidednesa  aud  strife  of  confessional  zeal  it  brought 
the  ideals  of  toleration  and  philanthropy',  respect  for  the  purely 
human  appreciation  of  the  ethical  disposition,  aud  modesty  iu  per- 
sonal opinion,  to  a  position  of  honour  in  literature  and  social  life. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that  there  has  never  l)een  a 
more  meagre  form  of  religious  life  than  this.  Its  religion  has  no 
taste  of  earth,  and  with  the  mysteries  which  the  Enlightenment 
would  not  tolerate,  understanding  for  the  depths  of  religious  life 
was  lost  also.  There  is  nothiu^;  more  of  anxiety  for  the  soul's  salva- 
tion, of  the  struggle  for  redemption,  of  the  ardent  feeling  of  deliver- 
ance. Deism,  therefore,  failed  in  vital  religiotis  j>owpr;  it  was  an 
artificial  product  of  cultured  societyj  and  wlien  the  German  En- 
lighteners  wrote  books  to  preach  the  deistic  morals  to  children, 
they  only  proved  how  little  they  understood  of  real  religion. 

Among  the  great  nuiss  of  the  supporters  of  this  8tand|X)int  in 
the  "popular  philt>soj)htf"  all  possible  degrees  of  uncertainty  prevail 
as  to  how  far  those  moral  remnants  of  the  religious  view  of  the 
world  are  still  capable  of  a  theoretical  grounding,  and  how  far  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  constituents  of  the  ethical  conscious- 
ness. Full  clearness  on  this  point  rules  in  Voltaire's  later  thought. 
Here  he  has  been  so  far  seized  upon  by  Bayle's  scepticism  as  to 
acknowledge  no  longer  any  metaphysical  authorisation :  the  deity 
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and  iiniDortality  are  now  for  him  only  valid  as  postulates  of  tJt« 
moral  fffiiiifj ;  laith  iu  them  is  regarded  as  only  the  condition  foi 
mural  ;Li!ti()ii.  if  this  belit^f  should  perishf  the  motives  for  honest 
coiulurt,  :uul  tluis  tliti  fimndations  of  social  order,  would,  he  thinks, 
perish  with  it:  »i  Dieu  n'exiataU  pOHy  ilfaudrail  VinvetUer. 

S.  DitTcreiil  as  aru  thestj  individual  forms  in  which  nutuml  relig- 
ion developed,  they  all  agree  on  one  point.  —  in  their  depreciatiiry 
criticism  of  positive  religious.  Only  that  is  regarded  as  true  in 
these  religions,  in  which  they  all  agree  with  each  other  and  with 
natural  rt^ligion;  all  that  is  taught  beyond  this,  with  an  appeal  to  a 
special  revelation,  the  deists  turn  from  the  diK>r,  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely in  tills  respect  that  they  called  themselves /ree  ihfnkern.  The 
claims  made  by  the  revelational  doctrine  encountered,  therefore,  an 
especially  vigorous  onntradiction.  Collins  refuted  the  proof  Irom 
prophecy,  Woolston  the  proof  from  miracles, —  both  by  seeking  to 
give  for  the  corresponding  accounts  in  the  religious  documents  a  I 
natural  expUmatiun  so  far  as  possible.  This  attempt,  which  aimed 
not  to  involve  in  doubt  the  credibility  of  the  biblical  narratives,  but 
to  explain  them  by  purely  natural  causes,  frequently  in  a  ver}*  fan- 
tastic fashion  tind  excluding  all  that  is  mysterious  and  superuaturol, 
h;Ls  been  characterised  and  employed  in  Germany  csjtecially  as 
rationaMic  interpretation.  It  was  here,  too,  that  Reimarusj  in  hifl 
SchuUnclifi/tt  j)roceeded  in  the  sharpest  manner  against  the  possi- 
bility of  revelatioUj  whinh  he  declared  to  be  superfluous,  unthinkable, 
and  untrue.  Others  directed  their  criticism  against  individual  doO|^| 
trines  of  dogmatics.  Diderot  attacked  the  moral  attributes  in  thff^ 
Christian  conception  of  God,  and  Voltaire  exercised  his  wit  in  un- 
sparing derision  of  the  dogmas  and  ceremonies  of  all  religions  andH 
Confessions.  ^B 

But  in  his  case  also  there  was  at  bottom  the  earnest  thought, 
that   all    these  additions  of   tlif  positive   religions  were  so  many 
obscurations  and  corruptions  of  the  true  religion,  for  which,  like 
the  other  deists,  he  felt  called  to  contend.     They  were  filled  witljfl 
the  conviction  that  natural  religion  is  an  inheritance  of  all  mem  a 
conviction  set  within  the  nature  of  man  himself,  and  that  it  was, 
therefore,  the  origiiud  state  of  the  religious  life.     From  this  poiolfl 
of  view  all  jwsitive  religions  appear  as  depraved  forma  which  liav«^ 
entered  in  the  course  of  history,  and  a  progress  in  the  history  of 
religion  eunsists,  therefore,  in  every  case  in  nothing  but  a  retu 
to  the  primitive,  pure,  ami  uncorrujited  religion.     Hence  accordi 
to  Tiudtil  the  true  Christianity,  which  coincides  with  Deism,  is 
old  as  rrcation.     Jesus  did  not  bring  a  revelation,  he  only  rehubi 
tated  the  true  worship  of  God   in  the  face  of  the  decay  of  t 
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ancient  religions;  but  the  Christian  churches  have  again  corru(>ted 
his  work,  and  free-thinking  desireii  to  r«>lLtrn  fci)  him.  Bo,  too,  Lesaing 
distinguished  l)etween  Christianity  and  the  religion  of  Christ. 

If  now  it  was  asked,  what  were  tlie  causes  that  brought  about 
this  distortion  of  true  religion,  the  Eulighteners  were  entirely 
devoid  of  any  historical  comprehension  for  these :  what  they  held 
to  be  false  seemed  to  them  possible  only  through  voluntary  inven- 
tion. They  were  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  evidence  that  their 
Deism  waa  the  only  true  system,  that  all  tither  teachings  seemed  to 
them  explicable  only  by  lying  and  deceit,  and  that  the  proclaimers 
of  these  seemed  to  have  acted  only  in  their  own  interests.  It  is 
then  the  general  doctrine  of  the  deists  that  the  historieal  basis  of 
positive  religions  is  invention_aTid--4leceit.  Even  Shaftesbury  knew 
no  other  way  of  exjilaining  how  enthusiasm,  which  constitutes  true 
religion,  could  be  distui-ted  to  the  fanaticism  of  superstition.  The 
hatred  of  priests  felt  by  the  Eulighteners  was  most  sharply  ex- 
pressed on  this  point  also  in  thy  Schntzschrift  of  Keimarus, 

9.  Such  incapjicity  to  do  justice  to  the  historical  nature  of  posi- 
tive religions  agreed  well  with  the  universal  lack  in  historical  sense 
and  understanding  which  was  jwciiliar  to  tlie  whole  philosophy  of 
the  Enlightenment.  This  had  its  ground  in  the  fact  that  modern 
thought  had  made  its  growth,  hand  in  hand  with  natural  science, 
in  investigating  that  which  is  either  timelessly  or  always  valid. 
Only  in  a  few  instances  was  this  ban  broken  through. 

This  was  done  first  and  with  clearest  consciousness  by  David 
Hume.  While  he  found  tliat  religion  cannot  be  baaed  up4in  demon- 
strative rational  kiiitwledge,  he  showed  also  that  the  question  as 
to  the  origin  of  religion  in  the  human  mind  must  be  completely 
separated  from  the  speculative  investigation.  This  new  question 
he  treated  solely  in  a<icordance  with  psycliological  principles,  as  a 
**  Natural  History  of  Religion,^''  He  shows  how  in  the  primitive 
apprehension  of  Nature  and  in  the  feelings  of  fear  and  hope,  of 
terror  and  of  blessing,  which  are  associated  with  it,  and  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  course  of  Nature  with  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life, 
there  lay  the  incitements  to  the  formation  of  ideas  of  higher  beings, 
and  to  worship  desig^ied  to  appease  or  to  flatter.  The  natural, 
primitive  form  of  religion  is,  therefore,  polytheism,  which  thinks 
and  treats  these  higher  powers  in  a  completely  anthropomorphic 
manner.  But  the  manifold  forms  assumetl  by  myth  fuse  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas ;  myths  pass  over  into 
each  other,  and  ultimately  the  whole  body  of  religious  ideas  becomes 
condensed  into  the  belief  in  a  single  divine  being,  to  whom  the  pur- 
poseful order  of  the  universe  is  due,  —  a  faith,  to  be  surCi  which 
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cannot  preserve  itself  in  a  pure  form,  but  is  associated  in  various 
ways  witU  its  original  presuppositions.  The  history  of  religion  is 
the  gradual  transformation  of  j)olythei3m  into  monotheism,  and  its 
result  coincides  with  that  teleological  view  of  the  world  which 
Hume  had  developed  as  the  view  of  the  intelligent  man,  not,  indeed, 
capable  of  scieutiHc  proof,  but  bound  up  with  the  natural  feeling  of 
belief. 

This  mode  of  apprehending  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
psychology  and  the  history  of  civilisation  was  reinforced  by  that 
fnun  the  point  of  view  of  philology  and  the  history  of  literature, 
which  found  expression  in  the  historical  biblical  criticism  founded  by  1 
Salomon  Semler.  This  began  to  carry  out  the  thought  formulated 
by  .Spinoza/  that  the  biblical  books  must  be  treated  just  as  other 
writings  as  regards  their  theoretical  contents,  their  origin,  and  their 
hibtory ;  that  they  must  be  under8too<^l  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  time  and  the  character  of  thoir  authors.  Semler  directed  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  point  that  the  different  parties  of  the  early 
Christians  find  expression  in  the  books  of  the  New  TesUuneot 
While  it  may  be  that  the  hy[K)theses  to  which  he  came  in  this 
respect  have  been  left  behind  by  later  science,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  a  scientific  way  out  of  the  radicalism  into  which  the  deistic 
movement  had  run  was  here  shown,  and  Semler  therefore  raised  his 
voice  against  the  spokesmen  of  the  Knlightenment.  ^m 

Lessiiig  took  part  in  these  questions  from  still  another  side.     HsV 
was  certainly  not  the  man  to  make  his  conviction  bend  to  a  tenet; 
he  saw  through  and  rejected,  as  few  others,  the  limitation  whiohH 
will  find  its  sole  truth  in  that  which  has  been  transmitted  hi5t<»rv>^ 
cally  J  but  he  guarded  himself  well  from  playing  the  judge,  who 
now,    after   thuuaands   of   years,   shall   decide   as    to   the  genuine- 
ness of  the  three  rings.     But  it  is  not  merely  this  that  separates 
him  from  the  great  m;vsa  of  the  Enligiiteners;  he  is  himself  a  deep^f 
rcligioua  nature,  and,  like  Herder,-  sees  in  rtdigion  a  living  rehilion™ 
of  man  to  God,  and  Gnd  to  man.     Hence  religion  w  not  ponitible  with- 
out  receladon^  and  the  history  of  religions  is  the  series  of  the  revela- 
tions of  God,  is  the  edncation  of  the  human  race  by  God.     Lessing 
assumes  the  well-planned  siiccession  of  these  revelations  to  be  such. 


*  In  what  degree  RpInos»i*s  writinpn  wr»re  known  to  th(?  relifiioUR  Enlightene 
in  Germany  appeara,  among  other  things,  from  the  inlfreatin^  fact  thni  Iw*tiv 
Schmidt,  the  leader  of  rhe  VVHrthrtm  translation  nf  th**  Bible,  is  the  an'Miyim 
editor  of  a  book  in  which,  under  the  mask  of  a  *•  Ucfiilation  of  the  Doctrine 
Spinoza  by  the  Famous  Philtmnplier  rhristian  Wolff."  an  excellent  tmnslati 
of  Spinoza's  ^Tr^iM  is  offi-n^d,  Hrul  finally  only  a  few  paragraphs  from  WolfPs 
German  wrltiiipi  are  appeiidtd  (printed  Frankfort  and  lA'ips.  1744). 

•  Cf.  Herder's  treatise  on  tiie  AtlUttf  Urknnde  drs  MentchengeschlechtM. 
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that  the  deeper  meaning  of  each  is  unfolded  more  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly in  that  which  follows.  So  even  the  New  Testament,  the 
second  elementary  book,  over  which  the  more  advanced  scholar  now 
*^  stamps  and  glows/'  gives  us  a  premonition  of  an  eternal  gospel 
In  carrying  out  this  thought  of  Origen's/  Lessing  indicates  in  but 
a  tentative  manner  indefinite  lines  which  lie  in  the  direction  of  a 
mystico-speculative  interpretation  of  dogmas. 

1  Sdveation  of  the  Muman  Bacej  f  72  ff. 


CHAPTER  IL 


PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS. 


The  natural  religion  of  the  eighteenth  century  sought  in  mor&la 
the  support  which  a  metaphysics  of  the  natural-science  sort  could 
not  permaneTitly  afford  it.  This  was  possible  by  reason  of  the  fact, 
that  in  the  meantime  this  branch  also  of  philosophical  investigatioD 
had  won  its  complete  independence  of  jjositive  religion.  And  in 
fact,  this  freeing  process,  which  had  already  begun  in  the  tram  of 
the  religiously  indifferent  metaphysics  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  completed  itself  in  a  relatively  speedy  and  simjde  manner.  Bul^fl 
tlie  peculiar  character  of  the  new  age  asserted  itself  here  also,  in  tb^H 
very  early  transfer  of  the  point  of  interest  in  these  investigations  to 
the  p/tychotogical  domain ;  and  here  philosophy  encountered  the  lit- 
erary inclination  of  the  age,  which  was  directed  toward  a  profounder^ 
employment  of  man  with  himself,  toward  an  overhauling  of  his  fe( 
ings  and  an  analysing  of  his  motives,  and  toward  the  "sentimental* 
fostering  of  personal  relations.  The  individual  revelling  in  his  01 
inner  life,  the  monad  enjoying  nelff  is  the  characteristic  phenoraent 
of  the  age  of  the  Enlightenment.  The  individualism  of  the  Kenaifr^ 
sance,  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  been  repressed  by  exter- 
nal forces,  now  broke  forth  again  with  a  more  inward  power  from 
the  stiff  dignity  of  ceremonious,  formal  life:  bounds  were  to  be 
broken  through,  externalities  cast  away,  and  the  pure,  natural  life 
of  man  brought  out. 

But  the  more  im|xirtant  the  individual  thus  became  to  himself,  and 
the  more  many-sided  his  view  in  weighing  questions  regarding  the 
import  of  his  true  happiness,  the  more  morality,  society,  and  the 
state  became  to  him  a  problem.  How  comes  the  individHal  —  so_ 
runs  the  fundamental  practical  question  of  the  Enlightenment  phi 
osophy — to  a  life  connected  with  others,  which  extends  in  influem 
and  authority  beyond  tlie  individual  himself?  Through  all  the 
mated  discussions  of  these  proj^lems  goes,  as  a  tacit  assumption,  the 
view  that  the  individual  in  his  natural  (as  it  was  always  conceived) 
determinate  character  is  the  original  datum,  is  that  which  is  self^ 
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intelligible,  and  that  all  the  relations  which  go  beyond  the  individual 
are  to  be  explained  from  him  as  a  starting-point.  In  so  far  the  natu- 
ralistic metaphysics  of  the  seventeenth  century  —  thought  here  more 
after  the  analogy  of  atoiiiisni,  there  more  after  that  of  the  Monad- 
ology  —  forms  the  bachground  for  the  morals  of  the  eighteenth. 

The  constantly  progressing  process  in  which  these  presuppositions 
became  more  clear  and  distinct  brought  with  it  the  result,  that  the 
principfea  ofetkics  found  a  vahuible  clearing  up  iu  the  discussions 
of  this  [M'riod.  For  inasmui^h  as  the  ethical  life  was  regarded 
sks  something  added  to  the  natural  essence  of  the  individual,  as  some- 
thing tliat  nnist  hrst  be  explained,  it  was  necessary,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  establish  by  an  exact  discrimination  what  the  thing  to  be  ex- 
plained really  is^  and  on  the  other  hand,  t<3  investig:ite  on  what  the 
worth  and  validity  of  the  ethical  life  rests:  and  the  more  morality 
appeared  to  be  something  foreign  to  tlie  natural  essence  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  more  the  question  as  to  the  motives  which  induce  man 
to  follow  ethical  commands  asserted  itself,  side  by  side  with  the 
question  as  to  the  ground  of  the  validity  of  those  commands.  And 
sn  three  main  questions  appeared,  at  the  beginning  much  involved, 
and  then  becoming  complicated  anew :  what  is  the  content  of 
morality  ?  on  what  rests  the  validity  of  the  moral  laws  ?  what 
brings  inan  to  moral  action  ?  The  principles  of  morale  are  set  forth 
according  to  the  three  points  of  view  of  the  criterion^  the  sanctionj 
and  the  motive.  This  analysis  and  explanation,  however,  showed 
that  the  various  answers  to  these  separate  questions  were  capable  of 
being  combined  with  each  other  in  the  most  various  ways  :  so  the 
clearing  and  separating  process  above  named  results  precisely  from 
the  motley  variety  and  changing  hues  exhibited  by  the  doctrines  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Shaftesbury  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  movement  as  the  mind  that  stimulates  in  all  direc- 
tions and  controls  in  many  lines ;  while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  move- 
ment reaches  no  definite  conclusion  in  this  period,  on  account  of  the 
differences  in  the  statements  of  the  question  (cf.  §  ii9). 

A  typical  feature  of  the  fundamental  individualistic  tendency  of 
this  ethics  was  the  repeatedly  renewed  consideration  of  the  relation 
of  virtue  and  happiness:  the  final  outcome,  expressed  more  or  less 
sharply,  was  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  individual's  impulses  was 
raised  to  be  the  standard  of  value  for  the  ethical  functions.  The 
system  of  practical  philosophy  built  up  upon  this  principle  is 
UtilitarianiHmj  the  varied  development  of  which  forms  the  centre  in 
the  complicated  courses  of  these  reflectioas. 

But  out  of  this  arose  the  much  more  burning  question,  as  regards 
the  political  and  social  order,  —  the  question,  namely,  aa  to  the  vaXue 
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for  happine»e  of  the  »ociai  unions  of  public  institutions  and  their 
historical  rl^velopment.  That  which  exists  and  has  come  into  being 
historically  has  lost  on(^  more  its  immediate  validity  and  naive 
valuation :  it  should  justify  itself  before  the  critical  con^ciousueaa, 
and  prove  its  right  to  existence  by  the  aiivantagcs  which  it  yield 
for  the  happiness  of  individuals.  From  this  point  of  view 
developed  the  political  and  social  philoflophy  of  the  eighteen 
tury ;  upon  this  standpoint  this  philosophy  assumud  its  critical 
attitude  toward  historical  reality,  and  in  aecxirdance  with  this 
standard,  finally,  it  examined  the  results  of  th<?  historical  progress  of 
human  civilisation.  Tlie  worth  of  civilisation  itself  and  the  relation 
of  Nature,  and  Aw/ory  l)ecame  thus  a  problem  which  received  its  most^ 
impressive  formulation  from  liousseau,  and  which,  in  opposition  tOiH 
the  movements  excited  by  him,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  Revolution,  gave  form  to  the  beginnings  of  tlie 
Philosophy  of  History, 


§  36.  Th«  Principles  of  Korak. 

Fr.  Schletermacher,  Grundlinit^n  finrr  Kritik  der  bisherigen  SittfnUhre  (1803), 

W,  W.  HI.  Vol.  1. 
H.  Sidgwiok,  Tht  Methods  of  Ethics  (4ih  ed.,  Lond.  and  N.Y.  1890). 
[J.  Martineau,  Typea  of  Ethical  Theory,  Vol.  U.] 
[W.  U  Courtney,  Conatruetive  EthiCM  (Lond.  1886).] 


TiiK  most  fruitfiil  incitements  to  the  discussion  of  ethical 
lems  proceeded  iu  both  positive  and  negative  directions  from  Hohbet, 
The  "selfish  system"  propounded  by  him  extended  its  influen 
throughout  the  entire  eighteenth  century-  It  was  carried  out  into 
idl  of  its  consequences,  and  was  an  ever-powerful  stimulus  to  draw 
out  opposing  theories,  which  just  for  this  reason  were  also  dependent 
upon  it.  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true  of  Cumberland,  who  indeed 
defended  the  validity  of  ethical  laws  as  eternal  truths  in  opposition 
to  paychalogical  relativity,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  would  have  the 
universal  welfare  regarded  as  their  essential*  and  determiuiug  con*  h 
tent.  ( 

1.  The  position  of  Locke  with  reference  to  these  questions  is  still 
less  definitely  foi-mulated  than  his  attitude  with  regard  to  throi*eti-^H 
cal  questions.  No  doubt  the  treatment  of  practical  principlet^^l 
occupies  almost  the  larger  space  in  his  attack  upon  **  innate  ideas," 
as  is  natural  from  the  fact  that  his  opposition  is  there  directed 
against  the  Platonism  of  the  Cambridge  school.  But  the  positive 
indications  upon  ethical  subjects  (and  indeed  there  is  nothing  thai 
goes  beyond  indications),  which  are  found  scattered  through  his 
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writings,  do  not  in  any  important  degree  transcend  mere  psycholo- 
gism.  Locke  regards  the  moral  judgment  as  demonstrative  knowl- 
edge, because  it  has  for  its  object  a  relation,  namely,  the  agreement 
or  non-agreement  of  a  man'a  action  with  a  law  [''cuufurmity  or 
disagreement  men*s  voluntary  actions  Imve  to  a  rule,  to  whicli  they 
are  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  judged  of"].*  Accordingly  the 
imperative  chitrarter  seems  essential  i'ur  ethius.  The  existence  of 
such  nurms,  however,  pi-esupposes  nut  only  a  law-giver,  but  also  his 
power  to  visit  oU'dieuce  to  his  laws  with  a  reward,  and  disregard  of 
them  with  punishment;  for  only  through  the  expectation  of  these 
consequences,  Locke  holds,  can  a  law  work  upon  the  will. 

If  the  philosopher  was  certain  of  not  deviating  from  the  "com- 
mon sense"  of  the  average  man  with  such  principles,  he  was  ei^nally 
secure  in  the  three  instances  which  he  adduces  of  tlie  law-giving 
authority,  —  public  opinion,  the  state,  and  God.  And  in  the  high- 
est of  these  instances  he  found  again  the  point  of  attacliment  for 
the  remnant  of  Cartesian  metaphysics  which  his  empiricism  had 
preserved.  For  identically  the  same  will  of  Guil  is  known  by  reve- 
lation and  by  the  "  natural  light"  (according  to  Locke's  philosophy 
of  religion;  cf.  §  35,  1).  The  law  of  God  is  the  law  of  Nature.  But 
its  content  is,  that  the  order  of  Natui*e  fixed  by  God  attaches  inju- 
rious consequences  to  certain  actions,  and  useful  consequences  to 
others,  and  that  therefore  the  former  are  forbidden,  the  latter  com- 
manded. Thus  the  moral  law  gains  a  nietuphysical  root  without 
losing  its  utilitarian  content. 

2.  The  need  of  a  metaphyaioil  bust's  of  vio rain  inserted  itself  also 
in  other  forms,  and  in  part  in  a  still  stronger  degree,  though  it  was 
common  to  the  whole  Cartesian  school  to  regard  right  will  as  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  consequences  of  right  insight.  In  tliis 
respect  Cartesianism  was  seconded  by  the  whole  throng  of  Platouists, 
who  were  so  hostile  to  it  in  natural  philosophy — at  first,  Henry 
More'  and  Cndworth,'  later,  esjtpi^iully,  ftichard  Price.*  They  all 
proceeded  from  the  thought  that  the  moral  law  is  given  with  the 
inmost  nature  of  reality  which  has  proceeded  forth  from  God,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  written  with  eternal  and  unchangeable  letters  in 
every  reasonable  being.  With  much  enthiisisism  but  with  few  new 
arguments,  they  defended  the  Stoic-Platonic  doctrine  in  its  Christian- 
theistic  transformation. 


>  Cf.  K89QV  cone.  Hum.  Un.^  II,  28,  4  ft. 
»  Uncheiridion  Ethicum  (161(7). 

■  Whose  TrtatitiG  concerning  Elrrnal  and  ImmutabU  Morality  was  fir«l  puh- 
lubed  by  Chandler,  in  IT^tl. 

•  QuMtioiu  and  Dij^euUies  in  Morala  (I^nd.  1758). 
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This  intellectuatiHrn,  iti  <;uniiertion  with  rationalistic  metapbjrsici, 
took  a  dirt*ct,ion  that  was  widely  removed  from  the  Srotist  recourse 
to  the  divine  will  which  had  been  revived  by  Descartes  and  still 
more  by  Locke,  and  insteatl  of  this  proceeded  to  determine  the 
content  of  the  moral  law  sniely  by  metaphysiral  relations,  andii 
atM^rdingly,  iu  the  last  instance,  by  logical  criteria.  Just  in  this 
ap[)eared  its  contrast  to  all  the  psychologically  influenced  tbeoriest 
which,  in  some  form  or  other,  always  returned  to  feelings  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain  as  the  central  nerve  of  ethical  determinations.  This 
18  clearest  in  the  case  of  Chtrke^  who  professed  to  find  the  objective 
principle  of  morals  in  the  "fitness"  of  an  action  to  its  ('et^^rmining 
relations,  and  who  claimed  for  the  knuwled^  of  this  tituess  a  self- 
evidence  analogous  to  the  knowledge  of  mathematical  truth,  and  in 
the  Cartesian  spirit  was  convinced  that  the  feeling  of  obligation, 
by  wliich  the  will  is  determined  to  the  appropriate  action,  develojw 
inevitably  front  such  an  insight  into  the  fitness  of  things.  Ethical 
inferiority,  accordingly,  appeared  quite  iu  the  ancient  fashion  (ct 
$  7,  0)  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  or  of  erroneous  opinion.  W 
Uiatoii^  stimulated  by  Clarke,  gave  to  the  same  thought  the  turn, 
that  since  every  action  involves  a  (theoretical)  judgment  as  to  its 
underlying  relations,  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  act  is  right  or 
wrong  in  the  ethical  sense  depends  U]>on  the  rightness  (correctness) 
or  wrongnesH  (if  this  judgment. 

3.  Pierre  Bayle  takes  a  f>eculiar  [>osition  with  reference  to  these 
questions :  he  supports  a  rationaiigm  iciihout  any  metaphyitical  hack- 
ground.  In  his  case  the  interest  <>f  Hxing  morals  u]>on  a  tirni  basis, 
as  opposed  to  all  dependence  upon  dogmatic  doctrines,  was  active  in 
the  strongest  and  most  radical  manner.  While  in  declaring  meta- 
physical knowledge  in  general  to  be  impossible  he  opposed  the 
rational  grounding  of  natural  religion  as  well  as  that  of  positive 
dogma,  he  yet  gave  back  with  full  hands  to  the  "reason*'  iu  the 
practical  domain  what  he  had  taken  from  it  iu  the  theoretical  realm. 
Incapable  of  knowing  the  essence  of  things,  the  human  reason  is, 
according  to  him,  coinjiletely  furnished  with  the  consciousness  of 
its  duty  :  (powerless  without,  it  is  complete  master  of  itself.  What 
it  lacks  in  scirtu-e  it  has  in  conscience :  a  knowledge  of  eternal  and 
unchangeable  truth. 

The  ethical  reason,  Bayle  holds  therefore*  remains  everywhere 
the  same,  however  different  men,  peoples,  and  times  may  be  in  their 
theoretical  insight.  H*^  teaches  for  the  first  time  with  clear  con- 
sciousness the  practical  reason^it  complete  independence  of  the  theo- 
retical; but  this,  too.  he  is  glad  to  bring  to  its  sharpest  point  with 
reference  to  theology.     Kevelation  and  faith  ai'e  regarded  by  him  in 
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the  Catholic  manner  as  essentially  theoretica.1  illiiinination,  and  just 
on  this  account  they  seem  to  him  tu  be  indifferent  for  morality.  He 
admired  the.  ethie^il  exnellenne  nf  ancient  heuth<*iiiHin,  and  believe*! 
in  the  possibility  of  a  morally  well-ordered  comminiity  of  atheists. 
While,  therefore,  his  theoretical  scepticism  might  seem  favourable 
to  the  Cliureb,  his  moral  philosophy  was  necessarily  attacked  as  her 
most  dangerous  foe. 

If  the  ethical  principles  were  in  this  discussion  proclaimed  by 
Bayle  also  as  "eternal  truths,"  he  did  it  in  the  original  Cartesian 
sense,  where  interest  centered  not  no  munh  aWntt  the  psycliologieal 
question  of  innateness,  as  rather  about  the  epistemological  point  of 
view  of  immediate  evidence  not  brought  about  through  the  medium 
of  logic.  In  this  sense  the  virtual  innati'ness  nf  ethieal  truths  was 
held  of  rourse  by  Leibniz,  and  it  was  in  tlie  spirit  of  l>oth  that  Vot" 
taire,  wlio  approached  Hayle's  stand|K3int  the  more  in  proix>rtion  as 
his  attitude  toward  metaphysics  bee^uue  more  sceptical  (cf,  §  .'i5,  5), 
said  of  the  ethical  principles  tliat  they  were  innate  in  man  just  as 
his  limbs  were :  he  must  learn  to  use  both  by  experience, 

4.  Bayle  very  likely  had  the  support  of  general  opinion  when  he 
ascribed  to  the  ethical  convictions  a  worth  exalted  above  all  change 
and  all  difference  of  theoretical  opinions;  but  lie  was  auncessful, 
perhaps,  just  because  he  treated  those  convictions  as  something 
known  to  all,  and  did  not  enter  upon  the  work  of.  bringing  their 
content  into  a  system,  or  of  expressing  them  as  a  unity.  Whoever 
attempted  this  seemed  hardly  able  to  dispense  with  a  principle 
taken  either  from  metaphysics  or  from  psydiology. 

Such  a  determination  of  the  conceijtions  of  monility  by  a  principle 
was  made  possible  by  the  metaphysics  of  Leibniz,  though  it  was  only 
prepared  by  him  incidentally  and  by  way  of  indications,  and  was 
first  carried  out  by  WtOfT  in  systematic,  but  also  in  cruder  forms. 
The  Monadology  regards  the  universe  as  a  system  of  living  beings, 
whose  restless  activity  consists  in  unfolding  and  realising  their 
original  content.  In  connection  with  this  Aristotelian  conception 
the  Spinozistic  fnndamental  idea  of  the  **Atium  esse  i^onnervayt"  (cf. 
§  32,  6)  becomes  transformed  into  tliat  of  a  purposeful  vocation 
or.  destiny,  which  Leibniz  and  his  German  disciples  designated  as 
perfection.^  The  **law  of  Nature,"  which  for  this  ontology  also  is 
coincident  with  the  moral  law,  is  the  striving  of  all  l>eiiigs  toward 
perfection.  Since  now  every  process  of  perfecting,  as  such,  is  con- 
nected with  pleasure,  and  every  retrogression  in  life's  development 
with  j>ain,  there  follows  from  this  the  ancient  identification  of  the 
ethically  good  with  well-being  or  happiness. 


1  L«ibniz,  Monad.  4 1  fE. 
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Natural  law,  therefore,  denmnds  of  man  that  he  should  do  all 
that  serves  his  perfeutioti,  and  forbids  all  that  threatens  to  bring 
him  loss  in  his  ])erfe<;tion.  From  this  thought  Wulff  develops  the 
whole  system  uf  dutit*s,  bhu^ng  tu  his  aid  especially  the  prtQi!i{ilt; 
of  mutual  I'urtheraiice :  man  needs  for  his  own  {>erfectiug  other 
men,  and  works  toward  his  own  perfection  in  helping  them  towanl 
the  fulfilment  of  their  votration.  In  particular,  however,  it  followed 
from  these  iiremises  that  man  must  know  what  truly  conduces  to 
his  perfecting;  fur  not  all  that  is  momentarily  felt  to  be  a  further- 
ance of  life  proves  truly  and  penuanently  a  step  toward  perfectioo. 
Hence  morality  is  throughout  in  need  of  ethical  knowledge, — of 
right  insight  into  the  nature  of  man  and  things.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  enliijhtenmeHt  or  ^^  clearing  np"  of  the  understanding  appe^n 
the  pre-eminent  ethical  taisk.  With  Leibniz  this  follows  immediately 
from  the  conception  of  the  monad.*  The  monad  is  the  more  perfect, 
—  and  perfection  Leibniz  defines  in  genuine  scholastic  fashion  as 
grandeur  de  ht  rMiU  jWHititJe,  —  the  more  it  shows  its  activity  m 
cliMr  and  distinct  represontatious;  the  natural  law  of  its  develoj^ 
nient  is  the  clearing  up  of  its  original  obscure  representative  contenl 
(cf.  §  31,  11).  Wolffs  circumstantial  deduction  takes  rather  the 
form  of  pointing  out  in  experience  the  useful  consequences  of 
knowledge.  It  remains  thus  quite  within  the  setting  of  the  homeljfj 
aim  which  the  German  teacher-philosopher  (Kathederphiloaoph)  sm) 
before  his  scientific  work,  viz.  to  make  philosophy  usable  and  pra( 
tically  efficient,  by  clearness  of  conceptions  and  plainness  of  proofs,] 

5.   This  tendency  Wolff  had  adopted  from  his  teacher  TAamajVui^j 
the  father  of  the  Kulighteuers,  a  man  who  was  indeed  wauting 
the  pre-eminence  that  characterised  the  mind  of  Leibniz,  but  wai" 
given  all  the  mure  an  understanding  for  the  wants  of  his  time,  t 
capacity  for  agitation,  and  a  spirit  for  efforts  toward  the  public 
good.     Intellectual   movements  of  the  Renaissance  that  had  l)eeni 
checked  in   the   seventeenth   century    revived   again    at    its   clos( 
Thomtisius  w^ould  transplant  philosophy  from  the  lecture  hall  int 
real  life,  — put  it  into  the  service  of  the  general  weal ;  and  since  hi 
understtxxl   little   of   natural   science,  his   interest   turned    toward, 
criticism  of  j'ublic  institutions.     Reason  only  should  rule  in  the  liJ 
of  the  whole,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  individual :  so  he  fought  honoui 
ably  and  victoriously  against  superstition  and  narrowness,  againf 
torture  and  witch-trials.     Enlightenment  in  the  sense  of  Thomasii 
is  hence  far  fit^m  having  the  metaphysical  dignity  which  Leibnil 
gave  it.     It  gains  its  value  for  individuals  and  for  society  first  by 
the  uses  which  it  yields  and  which  can  be  expected  from  it  alone. 


iCt  Leibniz.  Monad.  48  ff. 
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Per/ectiun  and  utilitt/ are  accordingly  the  two  cbaracteristius  which 
■with  Wulff  make  Erdightenment  an  nthif^al  principle.  The  former 
comes  out  more  strongly  in  connection  with  the  general  metaphysical 
basis;  the  latter  in  the  particular  building  out  ol'  the  system.  And 
iti  the  same  way  this  duality  of  criteria  goes  through  Wolff's  school 
and  the  whole  popular  philosophy, — only,  the  more  superficial  the 
doctrines  become,  the  brwider  tlie  space  taken  by  utility.  Even 
AfendeJitiiohH  gives  aa  the  reason  for  turning  aside  from  all  deeper 
and  more  refined  subtilty,  that  philosophy  has  to  treat  only  just  so 
xnuch  as  is  necessary  for  man's  happiness.  But  because  this  eudsD- 
monism  of  the  Knlightenment  had  from  the  outset  no  higher  point 
of  view  than  that  of  the  education  and  welfare  of  the  average  man, 
it  fell  into  another  limitation^  the  most  jejune  philistinisni  and  sen- 
sible, prosaic  commonplace.  This  might  be  in  place  and  most 
beneficial  in  effect  in  a  certain  stratum  of  papular  literature,  not 
high,  indeed,  but  broad;  but  when  such  a  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Kniighteners  ''went  to  their  heads,'^  when  they  applied  the  same 
measuring  rod  to  the  great  ]>henomena  of  society  and  history,  when 
this  excessive  pride  of  the  empirical  understanding  would  allow 
nothing  to  stand  except  what  it  had  knuwii  "clearly  and  distinctly," 
then  the  noble  features  of  the  Knlighteninent  became  dibturtud  to 
that  well-intentioned  lack  of  comprehension,  as  type  of  which 
Friedrkh  Nicolai^  with  all  his  restless  concern  for  the  public  good, 
became  a  comic  figure.* 

6.  The  great  mass  of  the  German  Enlighteners  did  not  suspect 
how  far  they  were  wandering  from  the  living  spirit  of  the  great 
Leibniz  witii  tliis  dry  utility  of  abstricfc  rules.  Wollf,  indeed^  had 
already  let  the  pre-established  harmony  fall  metaphysically  also, 
and  so  proved  that  the  finest  meaning  of  the  Monudology  had  re- 
mained hidden  from  him.  Hence  he  and  his  successors  had  no 
comprehension  for  the  fact,  that  Leibniz's  principle  of  perfection 
maiie  the  uufoldintj  of  the  ointent  of  the  individwtl  life  and  the  shap- 
ing out  of  its  dimly  felt  originality,  the  task  of  the  ethical  life,  in 
the  same  degree  as  his  iiietapliysies  asserted  the  peculiar  nature  of 
each  individual  being  in  the  face  of  all  others.  This  side  of  the 
matter  first  came  into  power  in  Germany,  when  the  period  of  genius 
dawned  in  literature,  and  the  passionate  feeling  of  strongly  indi- 
vidual minds  sought  its  own  theory.  The  form  which  it  then  found 
in  Herder's  treatises,  and  likewise  in  Schiller's  Philosophical  LetterSj 
^vas,  however,  much  more  strongly  determined  by  another  doctrine 


Cf.  Flchte,  Pr.  NicolaCa  Ltben  und  Bondarbart  Meinungen  (1801),  W.  W. 
'HI.  1  fl. 
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than  it  was  by  Leibniz,  —  by  a  doctrine  which,  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  conceptions  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  had  in  its 
ethical  temper  the  closest  relationship  with  that  of  the  German 

metaphysician. 

Shaflesbui-y  had  given  to  the  idea  of  perfection  a  form  that  w 
less  systematic  but  all  the  more  impressive  and  clear  to  the  ima^ 
nation.  The  ancient  conception  of  life,  in  accordance  with  whic 
morality  coincides  with  the  undisturbed  unfolding  of  man's  true  an 
natural  essence,  and  therefore  with  his  true  fortune,  was  directly 
congenial  to  him  and  became  the  living  basis  of  his  thought.  Hence, 
with  Shaftesbury,  the  ethical  api^eurs  as  the  truly  human,  as  tlie 
flower  of  man's  life,  as  the  complete  development  of  his  natund 
endowments.  In  this  is  fixed  at  the  outset  Shaftesbury's  attitude 
toward  Cumberland  and  Hobbes.  He  cannot,  like  the  latter,  regard 
egoism  as  the  s(de  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  natural  man; 
he  rather  agrees  with  the  former  in  recognising  the  altruistic  incli- 
nations as  an  original  inborn  endowment  But  neither  can  he  see 
in  these  inclinations  the  sole  root  of  morality  ;  to  him  morality  is 
the  completion  of  the  entire  mau,  and  therefore  he  seeks  its  priuciplo 
in  symmetrical  development  and  in  the  harmonious  interaction  of  the 
two  systems  of  iinpulses.  This  theory  of  morals  does  not  demand 
the  suppression  of  one's  own  weal  in  favour  of  that  of  others ;  such 
a  suppression  appears  to  it  to\ye  necessary  only  in  the  lower  stages 
of  development :  the  fully  cultivated  man  lives  as  truly  for  himself 
as  for  the  whole,'  and  just  by  unfolding  his  own  individual  charac- 
ter does  he  set  himst^lf  :is  a  perfect  meml>er  in  the  system  of  the 
universe.  Here  Shaftesbury's  optimism  expresses  itself  most  fully 
in  his  belief,  that  the  conflict  l>etween  the  egoistic  and  the  altruistio 
motives,  which  plays  ho  large  a  part  in  the  lower  strata  of  humanity, 
must  be  completely  adjusted  in  the  ripe,  mature  man. 

But  for  this  reason  the  ethical  ideal  of  life  is  with  this  thinker 
an  entirely  personal  one.  Moi*ality  consists  for  him,  not  in  the 
control  of  general  miudms,  not  in  the  subordination  of  the  individ- 
ual's will  to  norms  or  stindanls,  but  in  the  rich  and  full  living  nut 
of  an  entire  imlividnality.  It  is  the  sovereign  |>ersomi]ity  which 
asserts  its  ethical  right  and  th^  highest  manifestation  in  the  ethical 
realm  is  the  i^irtno^oshtp,  which  allows  none  of  the  fnvres  and  none 
of  the  lines  of  impulse  in  the  individual's  endowment  tt>  be  stunted, 


*  Pope  compared  this  relation  with  the  double  motion  of  the  planets  abdUt  Ihfl' 
Bun  and  tlieir  own  axes  {EB$uy  on  Man,  III.  .S14  fF.).  Moreuvcr,  it  was  ttimugbi 
(lie  same  poet  that  Rhaftoaburj''fi  thciorj'  of  life  wnrkcd  on  VoltAJrc,  while 
Diderot  (in  hiB  work  upon  the  Inquiry  eoncemiag  Viriur  and  Merit)  allached 
himself  directly  to  Shaftesbury*. 
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but  brings  all  the  manifold  relations  into  harmony  in  a  perfect  con- 
duct of  life,  and  thus  brings  alxmt  Ixith  the  individual's  happiness 
and  his  most  efficient  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Thus 
the  Greek  ideal  of  the  kahkagathia  rtnds  a  new  expression  in  the 
Weltanschauung  of  the  Monadolugy  (cf.  §  7,  5). 

7.  While  the  moral  principle  has  thus  with  Shaftesbury  already 
received  an  ajsthetical  colouriiij;  in  its  contents,  this  colouring  ap- 
pears consistently  in  a  yet  stronger  degree  when  he  deals  with  the 
question  as  to  the  source  ofknowledfje  for  ethical  tasks.  This  source, 
by  metaphysicians  and  sensualists  alike,  was  found  in  rational  kn4)wl. 
edge  either  of  the  nature  of  things  or  of  the  empirically  useful :  in 
both  cases  principles  resulted  that  were  capable  of  demonstration 
and  univers;i]ly  valid.  The  morals  of  virtuosonhip,  on  the  contrary, 
must  take  its  individual  life-ideal  from  the  depths  of  the  imlividual 
nature;  for  it  morality  was  grounded  upon  fefli}i<j.  The  ethical 
judgments  by  which  man  approves  those  impulses  which  Nature  has 
implanted  within  him  to  further  his  own  and  others' weal,  or,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  disapproves  the  *Muinatural  "  impulses  that  work  against 
those  ends,  —  these  judgments  rest  on  man's  ability  to  make  his 
own  functions  the  object  of  study,  i.e.  upon  "reflection  '*  (Lixjke); 
they  are  not  merely,  however,  a  knowledge  of  one's  own  sUites,  hut 
emotions  of  reflection^  and  as  such  they  form  within  the  ^^  inner 
aense  "  the  moral  sense. 

Thus  the  psychological  root  of  the  ethical  was  transplanted  from 
the  field  of  intellectual  cognition  to  the  feeling-side  of  the  soul,  and 
set  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  jesthetic.  The  good  appeared 
as  the  beautiful  in  the  world  of  will  and  action:  it  consists,  like  the 
beautiful,  in  a  Jiarmoiiious  unity  of  the  manifold,  in  a  perfect  devel- 
opment of  the  natural  endowments^  it  satisHes  and  blesses  as  does 
the  beautiful ;  it  is,  like  the  beautiful,  the  object  of  an  original 
approval  Hxed  in  man's  deepest  nature.  This  parallel  ruled  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  Shaftesbury  on :  *'  taste  " 
is  the  fundamental  faculty  ethically  as  aesthetically.  This  was 
perhaps  most  distinctly  expressed  by  Hutcheson,  but  with  a  tuni 
which  to  some  degree  led  away  again  from  Shaftesbury's  individual* 
ism.  For  he  understood  by  the  "moral  sense"  —  in  the  purely 
psychological  meaning  of  "innateness"  —  au  original  faculty,  essen- 
tially alike  in  all  men,  and  with  the  functi<m  of  judging  what 
is  ethically  to  be  approved.  The  metaphysical  accessories  of  the 
Platonists  and  Cartesians  were  gladly  thrown  overboard,  and  in 
their  stead  he  held  fa.st  the  more  eagerly  —  especially  in  opposition 
t'>  thp  **selfish  system"  —  to  th**  prinei[il»»  that  man  possesses  a 
natiinif  feeling  for  Oie  good  att  for  the  beautiful,  and  declared  the 
analysis  of  this  feeling  to  be  the  business  of  philosophy. 
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The  carrying  over  of  this  principle  into  the  theoretical  domain 
led  in  the  ScoUinh  Scltool  (cf.  §  33,  8)  to  making  the  True  parallel  with 
the  Good  and  the  Heuutiful,  as  the  object  of  original  approval  andfl 
thus  assuming  in  "common  sense"  a  kind  of  ** logical  sense."     But" 
the  principle  o{  feeling  as  source  of  knowledge  was  proclaimed  in  afar 
more  pronounced  manner  by   Roussea\L,  who  Uised  his  deism  u[)oa^ 
the  uncorrupted,  natural  feeling*  of  man,  in  oi>position  to  the  cool" 
intellectual  analysis  with  which  the  purely  theoretical  Enlighten- 
ment treated  the  religions  life.     This  feeUwj-philoHophy  was  carried 
out  in  a  very  indefinitely  eclectic  manner  by  the  Diit<*h  philosopher, 
Franz  He^nsterhuys  (of   Groeningen,  1720-171K)),  and  with  quain 
singularity  by  the  talented  enthusiast,  Hamann,  the  **  Wizard  of  the 
North/'  » 

8.  It  was,  however,  in  the  fuMon  of  ethical  and  ipsthetic  inventigO' 
lions  that  the  above  theory  of  the  feelings,  pre[)ared  by  ShaftesbaTj 
and  Hutcheson,  made  its  influence  most  felt.  The  more  the  eudae- 
monistic  morals  was  treated  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  coramoi 
mind,  the  more  convenient  it  was  for  it  to  be  able  to  invest  tha 
moral  commands,  as  the  obje<^t  of  a  natural  pleasure,  with  the  garb 
of  grace  and  attractiveness,  and  to  be  permitted  to  commend  th« 
good  to  the  taste  as  something  akin  to  the  beautiful.  The  Scotti^ 
Schooly  also,  was  not  far  from  tliis  mode  of  view,  and  Ferguson 
developed  Shaftesbury's  ideas  in  this  manner  with  e8[>ecial  reference 
to  the  Leibniziuu  fundament;il  conception  of  perfection.  The  effect 
of  tills  complication  of  thought  for  testkeUcSf  however,  was  that  the 
beginnings  toward  a  metaphysical  treatment,  which  Shaftesbury 
had  brought  to  the  problems  of  the  beautiful  from  the  system  of 
Plotinus,  became  completely  overshadowed  by  the  psychological 
method.  The  question  askfd  was  not,  what  the  beautiful  is,  but 
how  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  arises;  and  in  the  solution  of  thi* 
question  the  explanation  of  the  aesthetic  was  brought  into  more  or 
less  close  connection  with  ethical  relations.  This  shows  itself,  too, 
in  the  case  of  those  writers  upon  sesthetica  who  stood  closer 
the  sensualistic  psychology  than  did  the  Scots.  Thus  Henry  IIoim 
conceives  of  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  beautiful  as  a  transition  from  the 
purely  sensuous  pacification  of  desires  to  the  moral  and  ii\,tellectual 
joys,  and  b(jldft  that  the  arts  have  been  « invented  "  for  that  refine- 
ment of  man's  sensuous  disposition  which  is  requisite  for  his  highet 


i 
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1  Cf.  the  ciTe<l  (if  the  Savoyard  Vicar  in  f^miU,  IV.  201  ff. 

^Jobann  Georp  Uamann  (of  Konifrslwrj;,  1730-1788;  collected  wrltinga  cd. 
by  QiMemeteter.  Gotha,  1857-73)  cnmbiiiun  thio  liiK*  uf  UiimikIiI  wiLb  a  pietwia| 
not  far  removed  from  orthodoxy  in  his  thoughtful,  but  lUngical  and  uncletfj 
form  uf  expression. 
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destiny.  He  seeks,  therefore,  the  realm  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
higher  senses,  hearing  and  especially  sight,  and  finds  as  the  basis, 
a  taste  common  to  all  men  for  order,  regularity,  and  combiTuitiun  of 
the  manifold  into  a  unity.  When  he  then  further  distinj^uishes 
between  the  "intrinsic"  beauty  which  is  immediately  an  ** object 
of  sense,"  and  the  beauty  of  "relation,"  these  relations  look  essen- 
tially toward  what  is  for  the  comniuii  good  ethically,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  which  beauty  is  thus  placed.*  Even  Edmund  Burke,  in  his 
effort  to  derive  the  aesthetic  from  elementary  states  of  sensation 
in  accordance  witli  the  methcid  of  associntionftl  jw^cAo?('jryj  is  very 
strongly  dependent  upon  the  form  given  to  the  problems  by  contem- 
porary moral  philosophy.  His  attempt  to  determine  the  relation 
of  the  beautiful  to  th^  aubiime  —  a  task  at  which  Home,  also,  had 
Liboured,  though  with  very  little  success  *  —  proceeds  from  the 
antithesis  of  the  selfish  and  the  social  impulses.  That  is  held  to 
be  sublime  which  fills  us  with  terror  in  an  agreeable  shudder,  "a 
sort  of  deliglitful  horror,"  wliile  we  are  ourselves  so  far  away  that 
we  feel  removed  from  the  danger  of  immediate  pain :  that  is  beau- 
tiful, on  the  contrary,  which  is  adapted  to  call  forth  in  an  agreeable 
manner  the  feelings  either  of  sexual  love  or  of  human  love  in 
general. 

In  a  manner  silnilar  to  that  of  Home,  Suher  placed  the  feeling  of 
the  beautifid  midway  between  that  of  the  sensuously  agreeable  and 
that  of  thy  good*  forming  thus  a  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  possibility  of  this  transfer  he  foimd  in  the  intellectual  factor 
which  co-operates  in  our  apprehension  of  the  beautiful:  it  appeared 
to  him  —  following  the  view  of  r^ibiiiz  (<rf.  §  'M,  11) — as  the 
feeling  of  harmonious  unity  in  the  manifold  j^erceived  by  the  senses. 
But  just  by  reason  of  these  presuppositions,  the  beautiful  was  for 
him  valuable  and  perfect  only  when  it  was  able  to  further  the 
moral  sense.  Art,  also,  is  thus  drawn  into  the  service  of  the  morals 
of  the  Enlightenment,  and  the  writer  on  aesthetics,  who  was  so  long 
celebrated  in  Germany,  shows  himself  but  a  mechaniral  handicrafts- 
man of  Philistine  moralisinfj  in  his  conception  of  art  anil  its  tiisk. 
How  infinitely  freer  and  richer  in  exprit  are  the  "  Observations " 
which  Kant  instituted  "concerning  the  Feeling  of  the  Beautiful  and 
the  Sublime,"  at  the  time  when  he.  too,  jmrsued,  from  the  psycho- 
logical standpoint,  and  with  admirable  knowledge  nf  the  world,  the 


»  For  more  rleUilMl  ircatrnwrit.  sec  the  art.  Home  (Karnes)  by  W.  Windel- 
band  in  Erjirh  uud  Ornber'it  Enc.^  Vol.  U.  ^2,  213  f. 

^  According  tn  Home  the  bt-atitlful  Is  sublime  if  it  is  great  The  antithenls 
between  the  qualitatively  and  the  quantitativoly  pleasing  aeema  to  he  at  the 
of  his  unclear  and  wavering  characterifiatinna. 
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fine  ramificattous  of  the  ethioal   aud  seethetic  life  in   individuals, 
families^  and  peoples ! 

Finally  tliesc  thoughts  gave  occasion  in  Germany  to  a  change  m 
psychological  theory  that  was  rich  in  I'esults.  Before  this  it  hail 
been  the  custom  to  divide  the  psychical  activities  according  to  the 
Aristotelian  example  into  theoretical  and  practical.  But  now  the 
feelings,  which  became  thus  recognised  in  their  various  signiticauce, 
fteemed  incapable  of  being  brought  either  into  the  group  of  knowinf 
or  into  that  of  willing^  without  disiulvantage ;  it  seemed  rather  thi 
the  feelings,  as  a  peculiar  mode  of  expression,  in  ]>art  lay  at  tl 
basis,  and  in  part  followed,  both  of  the  above  functions  of  the  aoi 
Herpf  too,  the  suggestion  came  from  the  Leibuizian  Monadology. 
SulzeTj  in  his  Berlin  lectures,*  seems  first  to  have  pointed  out  that 
the  obscure,  primitive  states  of  the  monad  should  be  separated  fp.^m 
the  develojjed  forms  of  life  seen  in  completely  conscious  knowing.^ 
and  willing,  and  he  already  found  the  distinguishing  characteristiiH 
of  tliese  obscure  states  to  be  the  conditions  of  pleasure  and  pain  given 
with  them.  Tliis  was  done  also,  in  a  similar  way,  from  Leibniziua 
presuppositions  by  Jacob  Friedrich  WeiHH*  Mendelssohn  (T 
(irst  named  these  states  JSmpJinduntjen  *  [sensations],  and  later  tl 
same  author  designated  the  psychical  jtower,  which  lies  at  theil 
commnii  basis,  as  iha  faculty  of  approval  {BiUigungtverniiigen).^  Bi 
tlie  decisive  influence  on  terminology  was  exercised  by  Tetens  and 
Kant.  The  former  sulwtituted  for  sensations  (Empfindungen)  the 
expression /eWfH^A  {Fiihlungtin  or  ffp/UA/e),*  and  Kant  used  the  latl<^r 
almost  exelusivt^ly.  It  was  he,  too,  who  later  made  the  triple  divis- 
ion of  the  psychical  functions  into  ideation^  feeling^  and  willing  (Vor- 
gtellen,  FHhteti^  vnd  Wollen)  the  systematic  basis  of  his  philosophy,* 
and  since  then  this  has  remained  authoritative,  especially  for 
psychology,  ■ 

9.  The  counter-current,  which  proceeded  from  Hobbea  and  declared 
the  profit  or  injury  of  the  indivi^lual  tn  lie  the  sole  possible  content 
of  the  human  will,  maintained  itself  in  the  face  of  all  these  develop- 
ments. In  this  theory,  the  criterion  of  ethical  action  was  sought  io 
a  purely  psycliological  manner  in  the  consequencea  of  such  actioB 


1 1761  f.    Printed  In  the  VermiitrhtMt  Srhri/ten  (Berlin,  177S). 

•  J,  P.  Weiflo,  D«  Natura  Animi  ft  pvtiimimHin   Ci>niis  Jturnani  (Stuttjnut, 
1761). 

"  Til  thif«   MenileKsahn,  vrith  his  Lett^rg  concerning  the  SenMotioHa,  rafen 
directly  Ui  SliafU'Mbury. 

•  Cf.  Mendelssohn,  Morgen^tund^n,  1786,  oh.  7  fW.  I.  352). 

•  Cf.  Telena,  Vermche,  X.  pp.  02&  ff. 
'  In  thf>  nrticio  written  between  1780' and  179(1  designed  at  first  u  an  in 

duction  tu  tiie  Critique  of  Judgmfnt  wlilch  has  passed  over  into  hia  vrriUn 
under  the  tillp  Vehrr  PhUotophit  ubarhaupi.    Cf.  It.  VI.  ch.  1. 
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for  the  advantage  of  our  ftillow-inen.  Morality  exists  only  within 
the  social  body.  Tlie  individual,  if  by  himself  and  alone,  knows 
only  his  own  weal  and  woe ;  but  in  society  his  actions  are  judged 
from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  they  profit  or  injure  others,  and 
this  aloue  is  regarded  as  the  standpoint  of  ethical  jutl^ment.  This 
conception  of  the  ethical  eriterion  corre.spuuded  nut  only  to  the 
common  view,  but  also  to  the  frit  need  of  tinding  for  ethics  a  basis 
that  should  be  destitute  of  metaphysics^  and  rest  purely  on  eiupLri- 
cal  psychology.  Cumberland  and  Loeke  even  anceiled  to  it  in  the 
laat  resort,  and  not  only  the  theological  moralists  like  Butler  and 
Paley,  but  also  the  associational  psychologists  like  Priestley  and 
Hartley,  attaclied  themselves  to  it.  The  classical  formula  of  this 
tendency  was  gradually  worked  out.  An  action  is  ethically  the 
more  pleasing  in  propuition  as  it  produces  more  hap])ineas,  and  in 
proi>ortion  as  the  nuuiber  of  men  who  can  share  tliis  happiness 
becomes  greater :  the  ethical  ideal  is  the  ijreatent  happinPHH  of  the 
greatest  nymber.     This  became  the  watch-word  of  Ufiliiariaaism. 

This  formula,  however,  suggested  the  thought  of  determining 
quatUitatiretp  the  ethical  values  for  individual  cases  and  relations. 
The  thought  of  Hobbes  and  Locke,  of  grounding  a  knowledge  of  a 
strictly  demonstrative  ethics  ui>on  the  utilitarian  principle,  seemed 
thereby  to  have  found  a  tlefinite  form,  welcome  to  the  natural-science 
mode  of  thinking.  This  enticement  was  pursued  by  Benthaift,  and 
in  this  consists  the  peculiar  element  of  utilitarian  thought  as  carried 
out  by  him, — a  work  which  he  |)erforuied  with  a  warm  feeling  for 
the  public  good,  and  which  was  later  much  referred  to.  The  point 
is  to  find  exact,  definite  points  of  view,  according  to  which  the  value 
of  every  mode  of  action  for  the  weal  of  the  actor  himself  and  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs,  can  be  detcnninodj  —  partly  in  itself, 
partly  in  its  relation  to  other  modes  of  conduct;  and  Bentham  in 
this  taVjle  of  values  and  their  opposites,  with  an  extensive  consid- 
eration of  both  indiviihial  and  social  relations  and  needs,  sketches  a 
scheme  of  a  pleasure  and  pain  balance  for  reckoning  the  useful  and 
injurious  eonsequonces  of  hufuan  activities  and  institutions.  As 
with  Hume  (cf.  below,  No.  lli),  the  reckoning  of  Ijie  ethically  val- 
uable falls  to  the  province  of  the  measuring  intellect;  but  the  factors 
with  which  it  ojjerates  in  this  process  are  solely  the  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain. 

10.  The  close  connection  in  which  this  utilitarianism  stood  his- 
torically after  Hobbes  with  the  selfish  system — that  is.  with  the 
assumption  of  the  essentially  egoistic  character  of  human  nature 
—  led  necessarily  to  the  Hcparalion  of  the  question  as  to  the  criterion 
of  morality  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  by  which  it  is  apprehended. 
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from  that  as  to  the  sanctioD  of  the  moral  commands  and  the  motives 
for  obeying  them.  For  the  metaphysical  theories,  the  sanction  of 
the  ethical  commands  lay  in  the  eternal  truths  of  the  law  of  Naton? : 
and  psychologically,  also,  there  seemed  to  be  no  further  and  fs»>c<*ial 
motive  needed  for  the  effort  toward  perfection,  for  the  living  out  of 
tite  personality,  for  the  following  of  innate  ethical  inclinatioiiBj^ 
morality  was  self-explaining  under  such  presuppositions.  Hut  hfr^ 
wlio  thought  more  pessimistically  of  man,  he  who  held  him  tu  be  a 
being  determined  originally  and  in  his  own  nature  solely-  by  regiini, 
to  his  own  weal  or  woe, —  he  must  ask  with  what  right  an  altruistiftj 
way  of  acting  is  required  of  such  a  being,  and  by  what  means  sue! 
a  being  can  be  determined  to  olH?dience  txt  this  requirement. 
morality  was  not  of  itself  inherent  in  man's  nature,  it  must 
declared  how  it  comes  into  him  fr<ini  without. 

Here,  now,  the  principU'  of  authority,  iilreatly  adduced  by  HohlMV 
and  Locke,  performed  its  service.     Its  most  palpable  form  was  th< 
IheolfMjkixl :  it  was  carried  nut  with  more  iinely  wrought  conceptioi 
by  Butter,  and  in  a  crude  manner,  intHlligibU'  to  the  common  niim 
by  PaUtf.     Utility  is  for  both  the  criterion  of  ethical  action,  and  the 
divine  vommaiid  is  for  both  the  ground  of  the  ethical  requiremenl 
Kut  while  Butler  still  seeks  the  knowledge  of  this  divine  will  in  tli 
natural  conscience  —  his  re-interpretation  of  Shaftesbury*s  emotioi 
of  reflection,  for  which  he  himself  uses  also  the  term  **  reflection 
for  I'aley,  it  is  rather  tlie  positive  revelation  of  the  divine  will  thi 
is  authoritative ;  and  obedience  to  this  conimand  seems  to  hira  explit 
able  only  because  the  authorit^atire  power  has  connected  its  coi 
mauthnent  with  promises  of  reward  and  threatenings  of  punishmeni 
This  is  the  sharpest  separation  of  ethical  principles,  and  that  perhap 
which  corresponds  most  to  the  "common  sense"  of  the  Chrisl 
world.     The  criterion  of  the  moral  is  the  weal  of  one's  neighbour! 
the  ground  of  imr  knowledge  of  the  moral  is  the  revealed  will  of 
God;  the  real  ground  which  supplies  the  sanction  is  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  and  the  ethical  motive  in  man  is  the  ho[ie  of  the 
reward,  and  tho  fear  of  the  punishment,  which  God  has  fixed  for^ 
obedience  and  disoUnlicnce.  H 

11.  Paley  thus  explained  the  fact  of  ethical  action  by  the  hypoth- 
esis that  man.  in  liimself  egoistic,  is  brought  at  last  by  the  agency 
of  the  ("([ually  egoistic  motives  of  hope  and  fear,  and  by  the  round- 
about way  of  a  theological  motivation,  to  the  altruistic  mo*le  of 
aotton  commanded  by  God.  Tlic  ttenmuilifitic  psychology  substitutet 
for  the  theological  agency  the  authority  of  the  state  and  the  roi 
straining  forces  of  social  life.  If  the  will  of  man  is  in  the  li 
resort  always  determinable  only  by  his  own  weal  and  woe,  his  altra-*^ 
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istic  action  is  comprehpnsible  only  on  tlio  supposition  that  he  sees 
in  it  the  surest,  simj^lest,  and  most  iutelli^^ent  means  under  the 
given  relations  for  bringing  ab<:>ut  his  own  happiness.  While,  there- 
fore, the  theological  utilit;inans  held  that  the  natural  egoism  should 
be  tamed  by  the  rewards  of  heaven  and  punishments  ot  liell,  it 
seemed  to  the  empiricists  that  the  order  of  life  arranged  by  the 
state  and  society  was  sufficient  for  this  pur]»ose.  Man  finds  himself 
in  such  relations  that  when  he  rightly  reflects  he  sees  that  he  will 
find  his  own  advantage  l>est  by  subordination  to  existing  morals 
and  laws.  The  sanction  of  ethical  demands  lies,  accurdingly,  in  the 
legislation  of  the  state  and  of  public  morality  which  is  <lictited  by 
the  principle  of  utility,  and  the  motive  of  obedience  consists  in 
the  fact  that  each  one  tlms  Hnds  his  own  advantage.  Tlius  Man- 
dtnnlle,  Lamettrie,  and  HdvHius  developed  the  "  selfish  system  ";  La^ 
znettrie,  especially,  with  tasteless  cynicism  that  savoured  of  a 
desire  for  admiration,  seeking  to  exhibit  "hunger  and  love"  in 
their  lowest  sensuous  meaning  as  the  fundamental  motives  of  all 
human  life  —  a  wretched,  because  artificial,  imitation  of  ancient 
Hedonism. 

Morality,  accordingly,  appears  to  be  only  eudftmonistic  shrewd- 
ness, the  polished  egoism  of  society,  the  refined  cunning  of  the  man 
who  is  familiar  with  life,  and  has  seen  that  to  be  happy  he  can 
pursue  no  better  path  than  ti>  ad  morally,  even  if  not  to  be  moral. 
This  view  frequently  finds  expression  in  the  Enlightenment  philos- 
ophy as  the  governing  principle  of  "the  world"  of  that  day: 
whether  it  be  as  the  naive,  cynical  confession  of  a  writer's  own  dis- 
f>ositiou,  as  in  Lord  Che»terJiel(Vs  well-know^u  letters  to  his  son, — 
or  in  the  form  of  moralising  reflections,  as  in  Labruy^re^a  *'  Charac- 
tares''  (1680),  and  in  La  Rochefoucauld's  '^  Riflect  ions''  (1630), 
where  the  mask  is  unsparingly  torn  off  from  man's  ethic^il  behaviour, 
and  naked  egoism  is  disclosed  as  the  sole  impelling  motor  every- 
where,— or  finally  as  bitter  satire,  as  with  Swijt,  where  tlie  true 
nature  of  the  human  beast  is  finally  discovered  by  Gulliver  among 
the  Yahoos. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  gloomy  conception  of  the  natural  mean- 
ness of  man  the  view  goes  through  the  age  of  the  Enlightenment 
that  man's  education  to  ethical  action  has  to  appeal  to  just  this  low 
system  of  impulses,  working  through  power  and  authority,  with  the 
aid  of  fear  and  hope.  This  shows  itself  characteristically  even  with 
those  who  claim  for  the  mature  and  fully  developed  man,  a  pure 
morality  raised  above  all  egoism.  So,  for  example,  Sliaftesbury 
fimlfl  positive  religion  with  its  preaching  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments quite  good  enough  for  the  education  of  the  great  mass. ,   So> 
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too,  Prussia's  philosophical  king  Frederick  the  Great,*  who  for  hii 
self  had  a  consriouijiiess  of  iiut>'  so  strict  and  pure  and  free  from  aJl 
selfish  consideratiniis,  and  deidared  s\xv\\  to  be  the  highest  ethical 
guudf  yet  thought  thai  lu  tlie  t^atie  of  the  educatiou  which  the  statf 
gives  to  men  it  should  start  with  their  closest  interests,  however 
low  these  might  he;  for  he  grauted  to  the  Eiicyclopaidists  that  maa 
as  a  genus  is  never  to  be  determined  by  anything  else  than  by  Ut 
own  personal  interests.     lu  this  respect  the  French  Enlighteopi 
especially,  sought  to  analyse  the  motives,  by  awakening  which  the" 
state  can  win  the  citizens  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Montesquieu  showed  with  tine  [>sychology  how  differeut  the  fonai 
are  wlii(?h  this  relation  takes  under  different  forms  of  constitutit 
Lamettrie  pointed,  as  Mandeville  had  already  done,  to  the  seost' 
honour  or  repute  as  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  social  sentii 
among  civilised  peoples,  and   Helvetius  carried  out  this  thougl 
farther. 

But  if  the  flensiialistic  psychology  thus  looked  for  man's  ethical 
education  from  the  atate  alone,  the  degree  of  success  with  whi< 
this  was  accomplished  muflt  serve  as  a  standard  for  estimating 
viilue    of    public    institutions.      This   consequence   wa.8    drawn 
Holbach,  and  the  most  wintiiug  feature  of  this  dry  Ixmk  is  perhi 
the  honourableness  and  energy  with  which  it  tries  to  show  how  Hi 
the  rotten  conditions  of  the  public  life  of  that  time  were  adapted  to" 
raise  the  citizen  above  the  meanness  of  seltish  endeavours. 

12.  IIttme\'i  moral  philosophy  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  col 
plete  eml>od:ment  of  this  movement,  and  as  the  most  refine«l  coosk 
eration  of  the  motives  that  contend  within  it.  It,  too^  staat 
completely  upon  the  basis  of  the  psychological  method :  mi 
ethical  life  is  to  he  understood  by  a  genetic  investigation  of 
passions,  feelings,  and  volitions.  The  most  significant  element 
Hume's  teaching  is  the  separation  of  utilitarianism  from  the  selfii 
system.  The  criterion  of  ethical  approval  and  disapproval  is,  ffl 
him,  too,  the  effect  which  the  quality  or  action  to  be  judged 
adapted  to  produce  in  the  form  of  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
and,  like  the  amncuts  and  l^haftesbury,  he  interprets  this  in  thi 
widest  sense,  inasmuch  as  he  regards  as  objects  of  ethical  pleasui 
not  only  the  "social  virtues."  such  as  justice,  benevolence,  etc., 
also  the  ''natural  abilities/' '  such  as  prudence  or  sagacity,  fortitt 
energy,  etc.     But  we  feel  this  approval,  even  when  these  qualiti^ 


>  Cf.  efipeoitilly  what  is  adduced  by  EI  Zeller,  F  d.  O.  als  Philo90ph, 
67  £[..  106  n.,  and  altto  especially  Krederlok^s  ".In/fmaccAi'apW/f." 

'  Here,  too,  the  old  ambiguity  of  virtus  ( virtue)  =  mor&l  virtae.  aud  ilso 
ability  or  excellence,  plays  a  part. 
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are  completely  indifferent  to  our  own  welfare,  or  indeed  even  inju- 
rious to  the  Banie;  and  this  oannot  {K>ssibly  be  traced  back  to 
egoism  through  tlie  medium  of  mere  psyehologiL-al  assot^iation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  relation  which  these  judgments  sustain  to  the 
complicated  relations  of  experience  forbids  the  assumption  of  their 
iunateiiess.  They  must  niLher  be  reduced  tu  a  simple,  elementary 
form,  and  this  is  «ym/wi/Ay,'  i.e.  primarily  our  ca|iacity  to  feal 
toith  another  his  weal  or  woe  as  our  owa,  at  least  in  a  weakened 
form.  Such  sympathetic  feelings,  however,  are  not  only  the 
impulsive  grounds  of  moral  judgments,  but  also  the  original  motives 
of  moral  action,  for  the  feelings  are  the  causes  of  the  decisions  of 
the  will.  Still,  these  original  impulses  alone  are  not  adequate  to 
explain  ethical  judgment  and  action.  For  the  more  complicated 
relations  of  life,  there  is  need  of  a  claritication,  ordering,  and  com- 
parative valuation  of  the  factors  of  feeling,  and  this  is  the  business 
of  reaaon.  From  the  reflection  of  reason  arise,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  natural  nnd  original  values,  derivative  "artificial*'  virtues,  as 
the  type  of  wliieh  Hume  treats  justice  and  the  whole  system  of 
standards  of  rights  and  law — in  this,  evidently,  still  dependent 
upon  Hobbes.  Kut  in  the  last  resort  these  principles,  also,  owe 
their  ability  to  influt-nce  judgment  and  volition,  not  to  rational 
reflection  as  such,  but  to  the  feelings  of  sympathy  to  which  this 
appeals. 

Thus  tlie  crude  conception  of  a  "moral  sense"  is  refined  by 
Hume's  investigation  to  a  finely  articulated  system  of  moral  psy- 
chology with  its  carefully  differentiated  conceptions,  as  the  centre 
of  which  we  find  the  principle  of  sympathy.  A  farther  step  in 
carrying  out  tins  sjime  theory  was  taken  in  the  ethical  work  of 
Adam  Smith.  As  against  the  externality  with  which  ordinary 
utilitarianism  had  placed  the  criterion  of  ethical  judgment  in  the 
pleasurable  or  painful  consequences  of  the  act,  Hume  had  energet- 
ically directed  attention  to  the  fact,  that  ethical  approval  or  disap- 
proval concerns  rather  the  diaposition  manifesting  itself  in  the 
action,  in  so  far  as  this  aims  at  tJie  consequences  in  question. 
Hence  Smith  found  the  essence  of  sympathy,  not  only  in  the 
capacity*  of  feeling  these  consequences  with  the  one  who  experiences 
them,  but  also  in  the  ability  to  transfer  one's  self  into  the  disposi- 
tion or  sentiment  of  him  wlio  acts,  and  to  feel  his  motives  with  him. 
And  extending  farther  and  farther  the  thought  of  transfer  through 
sympathy,  the  judj;nient  which  the  individual  pronounces  upon  him- 
self in  the  cfmscienre  is  tlicii  conceived  as  a  reflex,  mediated  through 


>  Cf.  Treatise,  H.  1,  II,  and  11.  2,  6. 
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feelings  of  sjmpathyp  of  the  judgment  which  he  receives  from 
others  and  exercises  upon  others. 

All  phenomena  of  the  ethical  life  are  thus  rooted,  according  to 
Hume  and  Smith,  in  the  social  life^  whose  psychological  basis  u 
sympatliy,  and  the  founder  of  political  economy,  with  his  great 
philosophical  friend,  sees  in  the  mechanism  of  sympathetic  transfere 
of  feeling  an  adjustment  of  individual  interests  similar  to  that  wbicb 
he  believed  himself  t^i  have  discovered  in  the  realm  of  the  exchange 
of  external  goods,  which  is  conducted  with  reference  to  the  atrait- 
ness  of  the  conditions  of  life,  in  the  mechanism  of  supply  ami 
demand  in  connection  with  the  competition  of  lalwur'  But  with 
these  insights  into  the  thordughgoin**  dependence  of  the  individual 
upon  a  social  body,  which  he  i1rM»s  in.;  create,  but  in  which  he  finds 
himself  actually  plaoec],  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  is 
already  pointing  beyond  itself. 


§  37.  The  Problem  of  Civilisation. 


J 


Tho  fundamental  thought,  which  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlight- 
enment would  hold  as  to  the  great  institutions  of  human  society  ami 
its  historical  muveraent,  was  prescribed  for  it  in  a<ivance,  jiartly  by 
its  dependence  upon  natural-science  metaphysics,  and  partly  by  il 
own  psychological  tendency.     This  was  to  see  in  these  institutioi 
the  products  of  the  activities  of  individuals;  and  from  this  follow) 
the  tendency  to  single  out  those  interests  whose   satisfaction  th 
individual  may  expect  from  such  general  social  connections  whei 
once  these  exist,  and  to  treat  them  in  a  genetic  mode  of  explanatioi 
as  the  motives  and  sufficient  cjiuses  for  the  origin  of  the  institutioi 
in  question,  while  at  the  same  time  regarding  them  from  a  critics 
point  of  view,  as  the  standard  for  estimating  the  value  of  the  sann^f 
Whatever  was  regarded  as  having  been  intentionally  createil  br 
men  should  show  also  whether  it  was  then  really  fulfilling  their 
purposes. 

1.  This  conception  was  guided  into  the  political  and  juristic  trark 
primarily  by  Ilobbes.  The  stiite  appeared  as  the  work  of  individuala, 
construotpd  by  them  under  the  stress  of  need,  when  in  a  condition 
of  war  with  each  other  and  in  fear  for  life  and  goods.  With  its  whole 
system  of  rights,  it  was  regarded  jis  resting  upon  the  co^ipact  which 
tho  citizens  entered  into  with  each  other  from  the  above  motivt« 
The  same  Epicurean  compact-theory,  which  had  revived  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  passed  over  with  Nominalism  into  modern  philosophy 


1  Inquiry  into  (4e  Nalhirt  and  CauaeM  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (Lond.  1770). 
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and  extended  its  influence  over  the  whole  eighteenth  century.  But 
the  artificial  construction  of  abaolutism,  which  Hobbes  had  erected 
upon  it,  gave  i)lace  moiv  and  more  in  conaei^uence  of  political  events 
to  tlie  doctrines  ol  popular  aovereignty.  This  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
English  Constitution  of  1688,  ;i3  well  as  at  that  of  tlie  theoretical  shap- 
ing which  Locke  gave  the  same  in  his  doctrine  of  the  sejxiration  and 
equilibrium  of  the  three  departments  of  the  state,  the  legislative, 
executive^  and  federative.  It  controlled,  also,  as  an  ideal  require- 
ment, the  writings  of  Montesquieu,  who,  in  considering  the  rotten 
administration  of  law  at  his  time,  would  liave  complete  independ- 
ence given  to  the.  judicial  power,  wliile  he  thouglit  of  the  executive 
and  federative  departirn^nts  (as  administration  within  and  without, 
respectively)  as  united  in  the  one  mouarchical  head.  It  wiis  finally 
carried  out  to  a  complete  system  of  demoei-acy  in  Housseau''a  Con- 
trol Sot^ialy  in  which  the  principle  of  transfer  and  representation 
wa^  to  be  limited  as  much  as  |>ossible,  and  the  exercise  of  the  sov- 
ereignty also  to  be  assigned  directly  to  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  all  these  transformations  of  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  the 
influence  of  the  realities  of  historical  politics  is  obvious,  but  the 
antithesis  between  Hobbes  and  Rousseau  has  also  its  theoretical 
background.  If  man  is  regarded  as  by  nature  essentially  egoistic, 
be  must  be  compelled  to  keep  the  social  compact  by  the  strong  ann 
of  the  state;  if  be  is  regarded  as  originally  good  ami  social  in  his 
feelings,  as  by  Rousseau,  it  is  to  be  expected  of  liim  tluit  he  will  of 
himself  always  take  part  in  carrying  out,  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole,  the  life  prescribed  by  the  compact. 

It  is  interesting  now  to  see  that  the  compact-theory  in  the 
eighteenth  century  commuuieated  itself  also  to  those  tlieories  of 
the  philosophy  of  right  which  did  not  have  a  merely  psychological 
basis.  The  *'  ncUnral  right  "  of  this  time  proceeds  also  from  the 
right  of  the  individual,  and  seeks  to  derive  from  this  tlie  rights  of 
individxials  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  Yet  in  carrying  out  this 
principle  two  different  tendencies  show  themselves  in  German  phil- 
osophy, leading  to  results  that  were  extremely  characteristic  in 
their  difFerences.  Leibniz  had  derived  the  conceptions  of  right  (or 
law)  from  the  most  general  principles  of  practical  philosophy,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  ancients.'  Wolff  followed  him  in  this 
respect  also,  but  made  it  on  this  account  the  end  of  the  ])oHtical 
compact  to  secure  the  mutual  furtherance  of  individuals  in  behalf 
of  their  mutual  perfecting,  enlightening,  and  happiness ;  according 


>  Cf.  his  hiiroduotion  (o  the  Codez  JurU  Gentium   Dij^omatieua  (1603), 
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to  him,  therefore,  the  state  has  to  care,  not  merely  for  externa] 
safety,  but  also  for  the  general  welfare  in  the  broadest  extent 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  Wolff  assigns  to  the  state  the  right 
aiul  duty  of  a  thorough  tutelage  of  the  great  mass  of  uneulightened 
men  who  are  controlled  by  error  and  passion,  and  of  intermedcDing 
even  in  their  private  relations  in  the  way  of  education.  Thus  Wolff 
gave  the  thei)ry  for  that  '*  paternal "  desjK)tism  of  the  beuevoleut 
police-state  un<leT  which  the  Germans  of  his  time  lived  with  very 
mixed  feelings. 

The  exiurtly  opposite  result  attached  itself   theoretically  to  the 
separation  of  the  philosophy  of   riglit  from  morals,  for  which  the 
way  had  alrejuly  been  prepared  by  Thomasiu^y  with  his  sharp  parting 
of  i\ie  J H  At  urn  a-ad  the  hoitestum.     In  this  line  the  disciple  of  Thit- 
masius,  Oitndling  (1<>71-171,*D),  maintained  that  Tight  or  law  irujr  to  be 
treated  soielif  as  the  orderhuj  of  the  external  relations  of  individual^ 
that  it  has  for  its  end  the  preservation  of  peace  without,  and  therey 
fore  its  deci'ees  can  l>e  enforce<l  only  as  to  outward  relati<jns.     This 
limitation  of  the  staters  activity  tt)  the  external  protection  of  law 
evidently  corresponded   most  fully  to  the  dualistic  spirit  of   the 
Enlightenment.     If  the  individunl  has  conformed  to   the   political 
coMipatit  only  from  iiet.nI  atid  want,  he  will  evidently  be  inclined  to 
make  as  few  concessions  to  the  state  as  possible,  and  will  be  willi 
to  sacrifice  to  it  of  his  original  **  rights  '■  only  so  much  as  is  unoou 
ditionally  requisite  for  the  end  whieh  it  is  to  fulfil.     This  was  n 
merely  the  thouglifc  of  tlie  Philistine  citizen,  who  is  indeed  ready  to 
call  for  the  police  at  once  when  anything  is  the  matter,  but  privately 
regards  tlie  oiiler  of  the  laws  as  an  enemy  that  must  be  kept  from 
his  throat  a.s  much  as  ]x>saible}  it  was  also  the  feeling  of  the  En- 
lightener  of  high  intellectual  development,  who  had  for  his  rich 
inner  life  only  the  interest  of  being  able  to  devote  himself  unmo- 
lested to  the  enjoyments  of  art  and  seience.     In  fact,  the    pett^jl^H 
spirit  of  the  small  German  states,  with  its  lack  of  ideals,  mus^l 
necessarily  produce  the  indifference  toward  public  life  which  thus 
found  its  theoretical  expression.     The  lowest  stage  which  the  de- 
preciation of  tht^  state  reached  in  this  rf'S[>cot  among  the  eultnreii 
classes  is  perhaps  best  characterised  by    WilUavi  von   HumMdt^^M 
"  Ideas  toward  an  Attempt  to  determine  the  Bounds  of  the  ()|>cration'^ 
of  the  State." '     Here  every  higher  interest  of  man  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  province  of  the  state's  authority,  and  the  task  of 
public  government  is  restricted  to  the  lower  service  of  protecting, 
the  life  and  property  of  the  citizen, 

»  Written  I7!»2,  pubhahed  1861  by  K.  Oauer. 
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2.  Tf  ia  this  respect  (iermtvii  philosophy  remained  quite  indif- 
ferent toward  the  actual  political  condition,  on  the  other  hand 
there  appeared  in  it  also  the  general  t*»ndeney  of  the  Enli^htennient 
to  order  the  life  of  society,  as  that  of  the  individual,  iu-Lxirding  to 
the  principles  of  philosophy.  H  it  is  glory  euuugh  for  this  period 
to  have  successfully  cleared  away  much  historical  lundur  that  had 
accumulated  in  the  house-keeping  of  European  peojiles,  Thomasius 
and  Wolff,  Mendelssohn  and  Nicolai,  certainly  deserve  credit  for 
their  share  in  the  work  (cf.  §  30,  5).  But  this  side  of  the  matter 
came  forward  in  an  incomparably  more  powerful  hihI  efhcient 
degree  with  the  French  Enlighteners.  It  is  enough  here  to  recall 
Voltaire,  who  appeared  as  a  literary  j>ower  of  the  first  rank,  work- 
ing tmweariedly  and  victoriously  for  rea.son  anil  justice.  Hut  the 
contest  which  he  carried  on  to  a  certiiin  extent  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  of  all  Europe  was  taken  up  in  detail  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  in  a  criticism  of  social  institutions  and  by  proposals 
for  tht'ir  impi-ovement :  in  a  broad  and  often  passionate  discussion 
philosophical  reflection  proceeds  to  the  task  of  reforming  the  state. 
And  here  the  weakness  of  the  Enlightenment  at  once  appears  side 
by  side  with  its  strength.  As  always,  it  takes  the  standards  of  its 
criticism  for  existing  institutions,  and  of  its  projK^sals  for  their 
cliange,  from  the  universal,  eternal  nature  of  man  or  of  things; 
thus  it  loses  from  sight  the  authorisation  and  vital  force  of  histori- 
cal reality,  and  believes  that  it  is  only  needed  to  make  a  tabula  rasa 
of  the  existing  conditions  wherever  they  show  themselves  contrary 
to  reiison,  in  order  to  be  able  t^  build  up  society  entire  in  accordance 
with  tlie  princij>lea  of  philosophy.  Tn  this  spirit  the  literature  of 
the  Enlij^htonment,  especially  in  France,  prepared  for  the  actual 
break  with  history^ — ^  the  Revolution.  Typical  in  this  was  the  pro- 
cedure of  Deism  which,  because  none  of  the  positive  religions  with- 
stood its  "rational"  criticism,  would  abolish  them  all  and  put  in 
their  place  the  religion  of  Nature. 

So  then  the  French  Revolution,  too,  attempted  to  decree  the 
alwtract  natural  state  of  **  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,"  the 
realisation  of  "  human  rights "  according  to  Rousseau's  Social 
Contract.  And  numerous  pens  of  very  moderate  quality  hastened 
to  justify  and  glorify  the  procedure.*  Tt  is  for  tlu"  most  part  a 
superficial  Epicureanism  standing  upon  the  basis  of  Condillac*s 
positivism  that  acts  as  spokesman.  Tluis  Volnetj  seeks,  with  the 
SyMime  de  la  Naiure,  the  source  of  all  the  evils  of  society  in  the 


*  The  prefprencc  for  the  cJitcehism,  &  form  designed  for  education  in  the 
Church,  is  characteriftttc  of  this  liieralure. 
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ignoranoe  and  covetousneas  of  man,  whose  capacity  for  perfection 
has  hitherto  been  restrained  by  religions.  When  all  **il]uaioiifl" 
shall  be  frightened  away  with  these  religious,  then  the  uewly 
organised  society  will  have  as  its  supreme  rule  of  couduct,  tint 
"good''  is  only  Avhat  furthers  the  interests  of  man,  and  the  catr- 
chism  for  the  citizen  is  comprehended  in  the  rule  "Conserve  loi  — 
instruLs  toi  —  niod^re  toi  —  vis  pour  tes  aemblablea,  alin  qu'ils  vivent 
pour  toi."'  Still  more  materialistic  is  the  form  in  which  the  theory 
of  the  Revolution  appears  with  67.  Lambert^  from  whom  the  detini- 
tion  that  was  much  discussed  in  later  literature  comes  :  *'  L'homme 
est  une  masse  organist  et  sensible ;  il  re<;oit  I'intelligence  de  ce  qui 
Tenvironne  et  de  ses  besoins."*  With  the  most  superficial  con- 
sideration of  history,  he  celebrates  in  the  Kevolution  the  final 
victory  of  reason  iti  history,  and  at  the  same  time  this  Epicur>?.aD 
deduces  that  the  democratic  beginnings  of  this  great  event  will  be 
completed  in  Caesardom!  The  extreme  pitch  of  self-coin plaoent 
boasting  in  this  aspect  of  parliamentary  dilettantism  was  reached 
by  Qarat  and  Luncelin.^ 

In  contrast  with  these  glittering  generalities  and  declamations 
over  the  welfare  of  thi;  jH^njde  and  the  reign  of  reason,  the  earnest 
reality  witli  which  Beuthavi  sought  to  make  the  utilitarian  princip 
useful  for  legislation,  appears  in  an  extremely  favourable  ligh 
This  work  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  teaching  the  application 
the  quantitative  determination  of  pleasure  and  pain  values  (cf. 
§  36,  9)  to  the  consideration  of  the  ends  of  particular  statutes,  with 
a  careful  regard  to  the  existing  conditions  in  every  case.*  Just  in 
this  he  showed  his  insight  int^  the  fact  that  in  the  political  move- 
ment the  question  at  issue  is  not  merely  that  of  political  rights,  but 
above  all  that  of  social  interpftt,  and  along  just  this  line  an  enthu- 
siastio  and  successful  champion  of  the  Revolution  arose  in  Oodwinf^^ 
who  was  not  uninfluenced  by  Bentham.     But  along  other  lines,  too. 
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1  Volney,  at  the  dose  of  the  Cnt^rJiismf,  (Eu*t„  I.  310. 

'  Si.  Lambert,  Cathh,  Introd,,  (Euvr..  I.  53.  Knr  the  cbaracteri^Ation  of 
this  literature  it  sliould  not  reiuatn  uiunentioned  that  tn  St.  I^mbert^ft  cata- 
chism  the  Analyse  de  Vhommf.  U  followed  in  a  aecond  book  by  un  Anal^/$$d€ 
la  — ffmine. 

*  The  oi^an  nf  this  nmvernent  most  worthy  of  esteem  was  the  Dtcade  Phdo'i 
tophiqnf^  which  saw  and  deftfoded  in  the  Kevolution  the  triumph  of  the  phUo£i>^ 
phy  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Cf.  ricavnt,  hU'ohtgn^a,  8»J  ff. 

^  Il  is  the  more  to  be  lanmntf^d  that  Brntlinni  latter  in    his  Deontolojn 
tempted  to  give  a  Itind  of  [x:>pular  cntecbifim  of  the  utilitarian  moml>;,  whid 
in  radical  one-sidedness,  in  rancour  and  hick  of  iinderstandinR  for  other  moi 
systems,  equals  the  worst  products  of  the  time  <»f  the  Kevolution. 

'William  Gndtrin  (I7j«J-IH:W)  pulilishctl  his  Inqttiry  coHCerning  FoUli 
Justice  and  its  //irfw^inv  on  firnerid  V'l'rUte  and  fffippinfus  in  ITWl.  Ct. 
Kegan  l*aul,  IK  (iiMlwin,  hin  Frieudfi  und  Contemporarits,  l^nd.  Ift^rt  4twl 
Stephen,  EnglUh  Thought,  11.  ^04  ff. 
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the  social  storm  is  hoard  in  the  literature  of  the  Revolution,  as  dull 
thunder  still  dying  away  in  the  distance.  The  investigations  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  political  economy,  whirh  in  France  especially 
were  cbietiy  promoted  by  the  physiocr<ttic  school^  became  more  and 
more  comprehensive,  and  were  grounded  with  increasing  indepen- 
dence upon  empirical  principles.  But  while  the  theory  of  the 
state  demanded,  above  all,  security  of  possessions,  there  rose,  from 
the  depth  of  society,  the  question  a«  to  the  riglit  ofperaoticU  property; 
and  while  the  philosophers  considered  with  more  and  more  dissen- 
sion the  problem,  how  the  interests  of  the  rominunity  could  be 
reconciled  with  those  of  the  individual  (cf.  below),  the  thought 
fon.*ed  its  way  to  the  surface  that  the  ground  of  all  evil  with  the 
human  race  lies  in  the  striving  after  intiividual  possessions,  and 
that  a  social  morality  and  a  moral  society  will  begin  with  the  denun- 
ciation of  this  original  sin,  and  not  till  then.  Such  communistic 
ideas  were  thrown  to  the  world  by  Mabiy  and  Morelly,  and  a  Habeuf 
made  the  first  abortive  conspiracy  to  carry  out  these  ideas,  under 
the  Directory. 

3.  But  the  social  question  had  already  before  this  ca-st  up  its 
waves  from  its  lowest  deptli.  The  contrast  between  the  classes 
representing  luxurious  wealth  and  most  wretched  poverty,  which 
had  so  great  importance  among  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  might 
indeed  at  first  be  more  palpable  and  effective;  but  it  first  acquired 
its  full  sharpness  by  virtue  of  the  antithfsiH  betweeri  culture  and 
non-cidtur€y  which  was  linked  with  it  by  the  whole  development  of 
European  life,  and  this  separating  chasm  was  deepest  and  baldest 
in  the  age  of  the  Enlightenment.  The  more  the  age  plumed  itself 
upon  its  "culture,"  the  more  evident  it  became  that  this  was  in  the 
main  a  privilege  of  the  property-owning  class.  In  this  point,  too, 
English  Deism  had  led  the  way  with  typical  frankness.  The 
religion  of  reason  should  be  reserved  for  the  cultivated  man,  just 
as  the  free,  beautiful  morality  should  be:  for  the  ordinary  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  Shajtesbun/  held,  the  promises  and  threatenings  of 
positive  religion  must  remain  standing  as  a  wheel  and  gallows, 
Toland,  too,  had  presented  his  cosmnpolitan  natural  worship  as  an 
"esoteric"  doctrine,  and  when  the  later  Deists  began  to  carry  these 
ideas  among  the  people  in  popular  writings,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  him- 
self a  free-thinker  of  the  most  pronounced  kind,  declared  them  to 
be  a  jiest  of  society,  against  which  the  sliarpest  means  were  the  best, 
.mong  the  German  Deists,  also,  men  like  Semler  would  have  a  very 
kreful  separation  made  between  religion  as  a  private  matter  and 
"'»blic  order. 

rhtemnent,  as  the  relation  of  Voltaire  to  Boling- 
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broke  showB,  was  from  the  beginning  decidedly  m-ore  democrat 
Indeed,  it  had  the  agitative  tendency  to  play  off   the  enligbtei 
ment  of  the  masses  against  the  exclusive  self-seeking  of  the  upj 
ten  thousand.      I^ut  with  this  was  completed  a  revolution,  by  virti 
of  which  the  Enlightenment  necessarily  turned  against  itself.     Fc 
if  in  those  strata  in  which  it  first  took  hold  "culture  "  or  civilis 
tiou  had  such  uouseqiieuceaas  appeared  in  the  luxury  of  the  "higher' 
classes,  if  it  had  been  able  to  do  so  little  in  the  way  of  yielding 
fruits  that  r.ould  be  used  for  the  needs  of  the  masses  also,  its  valuA^ 
must  ap})ear  all  the  more  doubtful  the  more  philosopliy  regarde^H 
the  "greatest  happiness   of   the   greatest  number"  as  the  proper 
standard  for  the  estimation  of  things  and  actions. 

In  this  connection  the  problem,  of  civilisation  shaped  itself  out  ft 
modern  pbiloHttphy:  the  question  whether  and  how  far  rji;*7/jia/J0i 
i.e.  intellectual  improvement  (which  is  a  historical  fact),  and  ih 
change  in  human  imjiulsesand  in  the  relations  of  human  life,  whicl 
has  b<^en  coniieeU'd  with  it  —  whether  aud  in  how  far  this  eivilit 
tion  has  served  to  further  the  moral  order  and  man's  true  happiness. 
The  more   proudly  and  self-complacently  the  average  Enlightener 
praised  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  which  hail  rea'died  in  hira 
its  suniniit  of  a  clear  and  distinct  nitional  life  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, the  more  burning  and  —  uncomfortable  this  question  became. 

It  is  raised  first,  though  not  in  a  direct  and  square  statement,  bj 
Mandev.iUe,     Tti  his  psychcdogy  an  extreme  adherent  of  the  seltisl 
system,  he  sought  to  show,  as  against  Shaftesbury,  that  the  whoU 
life  and  charm  of  the  social  system  rests  solely  upon  the  stniggh 
which  self-st^ekiug  individuals  carry  on  in  their  own  interests- 
princi|ile  which  worked  also  ujmiti  Adam  Smith  in  his  doctrine  n 
supply  and  demand.^     If  we  should  think  of  man  as  stripped  bare- 
of  all  egoistic  unpulsea  (this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Fable  of  the  Beea)^ 
and  provided  cmly  witli  the  ** moral"  qualities  of  altniisin,  th<*  sonir 
mechanism  would  stand  still  from  pure  absence  of  regard  for  self. 
The  motive  power  in  civilisation  is  solely  egoism,  and,  therefore^l 
we  must  not  lie  surprised  if  civilisatiou  displays  its  activity,  notj 
by  heightening  the  m()ral  qualities,  hut  only  by  refining  and  dis-J 
guising  egoism.    And  the  individuaFs  happiness  is  as  little  enhanrpdi 
by  civilisation  as  his  morality.     If  it  were  increased,  the  egoisra,] 
on  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  rests,  would  l)e  thereby  weak- 
ened.    In  truth,  it  appears,  rather,  that  every  improvement  of  thai 
material  condition,  brought  about  by  intellectual  a<lvance,  calls  forth 
new  and  stronger  wants  in  the  individual,  in  consequence  of  which 


>  Cf.  Ijinge.  GeKk.  rf.  M<Uer.,  I.  28fi  [Eng.  tr.  l.  2WSJ 
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he  becomes  more  and  more  discontented ;  and  ao  it  turns  out  that 
the  apparently  so  brillianfc  developinent  of  the  whole  is  accomplished 
only  at  the  cost  of  the  inonility  aud  happiuess  of  the  individual. 

*l.  lu  Mandevilte  theat;  thoughts  appear  in  a  mild  suggestion,  and 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  repelling  form  of  a  cynical  commendation 
of  the  egoism,  whose  "private  vices"  are  "public  benetits."  They 
attained  an  importance  for  world-literature  through  the  brilliant 
tAini  given  them  by  Rou^^seau*  With  him  the  question  concerned 
nothing  more  and  nothing  leas  than  the  worth  of  all  human 
history  —  its  worth  for  tlie  morality  and  happiness  of  iiiflividuals. 
And  he  cast  into  the  face  of  the  Enlightenment  the  reproach  that 
all  growth  in  knowledge,  and  all  refinement  of  life,  liad  but  made 
man  more  and  more  untrue  to  his  true  vocation  and  his  true  nature. 
History  with  its  artificial  structure  of  civilised  society  hiis  deterio- 
rated miin :  *  he  came  forth  from  the  hand  nf  Nature  good  and  pure, 
but  his  development  has  separated  him  from  Nature  step  by  step. 
The  beginning  of  this  "degeneration"  Rousseau,  in  his  secund  ViS- 
course,  found  in  the  creation  of  property,  which  had  for  its  result  the 
division  of  labour,  and  with  this  the  separation  of  the  classes  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  awakening  of  all  evil  passions  :  this  it  was  that  enlisted 
the  work  of  the  intellect  permanently  in  the  service  of  self-seeking. 

In  comparison  with  this  unnaturfvl  condition  of  civilised  barbarism 
the  state  of  Nature  appears  at  first  as  the  lost  pamdise,  and  in  this 
sense  the  sentimental  yearning  of  a  time  intellectually  aud  morally 
blas4  found  its  nourishment  in  Rousseau's  writings,  above  all  in  the 
^ew  Utfloise.  The  ladies  of  the  salon  were  carried  away  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Gessnerian  pastoral  idyl;  but  on  this  account  they 
mis-heard  tJie  admonition  of  the  great  Genevan. 

For  he  did  not  wish  to  lead  back  to  that  state  of  Nature  v/hich 
had  no  society-  He  was  convinced  that  man  is  proviiled  by  his 
creator  with  a  capacity  for  being  perfeeted  {perff^ctib(lite)  which 
makes  the  development  of  his  natural  endowment  l>oth  a  duty  aud 
a  natural  necessity.  If  this  development  has  been  guided  into 
wrong  paths  by  the  historical  process  which  has  hitherto  prevailed, 
and,  therefore,  has  led  to  demoralisation  aud  wretchedness,  hiMory 
mu$i  be  begun  anew;  in  order  to  find  the  right  way  toward  his  devel- 
opment man  niuat  return  from  the  unnatural  condition  of  intellectual 
pride  to  the  simple  natural  state  of  feeling,  from  the  narrowness 
and  falsehood  of  relations  of  society  to  his  pure  unstunbeil  self. 
For  this  end,  according  to  Rousseau,  humanity  as  a  whole  needs  a 


>  The  English  Deiata*  conception  of  the  hiatoiy  of  religion  (of.  {  36,  8)  ia 
extaaded  by  Rousseau  to  all  history. 
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polUiccU  conntiuaion^  wliich  affords  the  individoal  full  freedom  of 
personal  activity  in  connection  with  the  life  of  the  whole  IkkW.  and 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  equality  of  rights;  and  as  indi- 
viduals, humanity  needs  an  educatiun^^  which  allows  the  natural 
endowments  of  the  individual  to  unfold  from  his  own  Titali 
without  constraint.  The  optimism,  which  Rousseau  iinds  in  Ik 
constitution  of  the  natural  God-descended  nature  of  man,  make* 
him  hope  that  our  condition  will  be  better,  the  more  freely  and 
naturally  wo  can  develop. 

6.  While  we  thus  find  Rousseau  in  lively  opposition  to  the  h 
torical  development,  and  in  the  zealous  endeavour  to  put  iu  its  s 
a  new  development  ''according  to  Nature,*'  the  last  recoueili 
synthesis  of  the  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  is  the  endeavour  I 
understand  the  previous  course  of  human  history  itself  as  tli 
natural  development  of  human  nature ;  in  this  thought  the  p 
osophy  of  the  eighteenth  cei»tury  strips  off  all  its  one-sid 
ness  and  reaches  its  hifjheat  consummation.  The  first  stirrinv: 
this  is  found  in  an  isolated  appearance  of  Italian  literature,  wit 
Vico}  Infiuenced  by  the  Neo-Platonic  metaphysics  of  the  Renai 
sancfi,  especially  by  Campanella,  and  pducated  by  Ro<lin  and  Groti 
he  had  grasped  the  idea  of  a  general  natural  law  of  the  developme 
of  life^  which  manifests  itself  in  the  history  of  peoples  as  well  as  in 
that  of  iridividualR,  and  with  great  learning  hatl  sought  t^  prov 
this  principlp  *it  the  iiientity  of  all  natural  development.  But  if  i 
such  a  conception  of  the  naturally  necessary  correspondences  betw 
the  different  histurioal  systems  and  the  fundamental  biologi 
scheme,  the  thnught  of  a  purposeful  inter-relation  of  the  destinie. 
of  nations  had  remained  foreign  to  him,  this  had  previously  found 


I 


1  In  ]ta  details  Ruiu8ean*8  Emilc  frequently  usee  the  **  Thoughts."  whicfa 
Locke  had  aflvancf^l  with  a  much  more  limited  piirpOBC  for  the  education  of  a 
young  man  of  hi;;lier  station  in  society  :  there,  too,  the  complete  dcveiopment 
of  tli«  iudlvldualiiy  was*  the  main  ihin){,  frum  wliloh  the  turning  away  fri>ni 
Iparncd  one-sifle(1ne5is,  the  direction  of  atu-ntion  to  the  real  and  practical,  the 
appeal  to  ijerceplion  and  the  luse  of  individual  instead  of  i?eneral  trnthB  ia 
iitfltniction  and  filucation,  followed  a«  a  matter  of  conrsc.  Tht-se  principles, 
tliou^ht  out  for  the  KnulLshman  of  superior  rank,  KoiiA<)eau  adopts  za  elcmenta 
in  an  education  which  Kou^ht  to  develop  in  man,  not  tlie  member  of  a  detimtA 
clasH  or  of  a  future  profession,  hut  only  »' the  man."  In  this  «fiiril  his  peda- 
gogical doctrines  passed  over  Xm  the  school  of  German  philnnthrop;/.  which,  under 
the  lead  of  li<in^ilow  (l72:UI7S*:i),  combined  the  principle  of  natural  derelnp- 
menC  with  that  of  utility,  and  thought  out  the  appropriate  forms  of  an  education 
for  a  community  by  which  the  individual  should  be  trained  lo  become  by  the] 
natural  way  a  useful  nicmlier  of  human  society. 

3  (Jinv.  BHtii.-*ta  Viru  (lfWJ8-1744)  became  influential  cliielly  thn.mgh  hiJ 
Priticipj  rf'  una  urt'rmn  nttuftt  rf'  inlorno  alia  rommuiif  natura  ttrllf  nnxioni 
(l72o).  Of.  K.  Wenier,  fHamhattifita  V.  alx  Philomph  und  ffrtrh)trr  Forsrkff 
(Vit^nna,  IHTlt)  ;  H.  Flint.  Viro  (Iklin.  and  Lond.  1H84  );  and  likewiHC  for  thu 
following,  Flint,  The  Philosophy  of  liialury  in  Kuropr,  ViU.  L,  newrd.,  I8tt3;.. 
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all  the  more  forcible  support  in  Boasuet.^  The  French  prelate  con- 
tinues the  patristic  philosophy  of  history ,  which  had  pushed  tUr 
RedeiDptiou  into  the  centre  of  the  world's  events.  He  would  liave 
the  christianising  of  luodeni  nations  througli  the  empire  of  Charles 
the  Great,  regarded  as  the  concluding  and  decisive  ef)och  of  uni- 
versal history,  the  whole  course  <jf  which  is  the  work  of  divine 
providence,  and  the  goal  of  wiiich  is  the  duminance  of  the  one 
Catholic  Church.  Such  a  theological  view  of  the  world  and  of 
history  had  now,  indeed,  been  energetically  put  aside  by  modern 
philosophy,  but  the  meagreness  of  the  results  yielded  for  the  eon- 
sideratioa  of  history  by  the  treatment  of  human  society  from  the 
point  of  view  of  individual  psychology  is  seen  in  the  trivial  lucu- 
brations of  Iselin,^  in  spite  of  his  leaning  upon  Rousseau. 

It  was  in  a  mind  of  Herder's  universal  receptiveness  and  fineness 
of  feeling  that  Rousseau's  ideas  first  found  in  this  respect,  also,  a 
fruitful  soil.  But  his  ojitiinism.  which  had  matured  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  LeiUuiz  and  ShafteHbury,  did  not  allow  him  to  believe  in 
the  jwasibility  of  that  aberration  which  the  Genevan  would  regard 
as  the  nature  of  previous  hist<^ry.  He  was  rather  convinced  that  the 
natural  develupment  of  man  is  just  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
history.  While  Rousseau's  conception  of  man's  perfectibility  wa.s 
treated  by  the  Genevan's  French  adherents,  such  as  St.  Lambert, 
and  especially  Condorcet,  as  the  voucher  for  a  better  future,  and  as 
an  infinite  perspective  toward  the  perfecting  of  the  race,  Herder 
used  it  —  against  Rousseau — as  a  principle  of  explanation  for  the 
past,  also,  of  the  human  family.  JIisto}y  is  nothing  but  the  unin- 
terrupted progress  of  jiaturnt  dt'vt^lopment. 

This  concerned,  above  all,  the  beijhiniiuj  of  history.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  life  of  society  is  to  be  understood,  not  as  an  arbitrary 
act,  whether  of  human  reflection  or  of  divine  determination,  but  as  a 
gnidually  formed  result  of  the  natural  connection.  It  has  neither 
been  invented  nor  commanded,  but  has  bect*me.  Characteristically 
enough,  these  opposing  views  as  to  the  origin  of  history,  asserted 
themselves  earliest  in  theories  of  language.  The  individuaHsm  of 
associational  ps^'chology  saw  in  language,  as  is  manifest  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Cond iliac,*  an  invention  of  man, — supra-naturalism. 
defended  in  Germany  by  Sussmilch  *  saw  a  divine  inspiration  j  here 

'  Jacques  Bfinipip  Honsuet  (1027-1704),  the  celebrated  eloquent  divine,  wn>lc 
rh&  Diarourit  anr  V Hinloire  Univergelle  (Parts,  1681)  originally  fur  ihe  iiistrur- 
lion  nf  the  Dauphin. 

J  Isaak  l/irlin  of  Basle  (1728-1782)  published  in  17«4  bis  Philo»ophuchrn 
Mnlhmaaau  fig  en  W'tr  die  f^itachkhU  des  Menarhheit^  2  vols. 

■  Loejiqttt  and  Langu^  dt*  Caleula. 

*  Bf.voeia^  dass  der  Ursprung  der  meuschiicken  ^prache  ffHUlich  aei  (Berlin, 
1760). 
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ItouBBeau  had  already  spoken  the  word  of  solutiou  when  he  saw  txi 
language  a  natural,  involuntary  unfolding  of  man's  essential  natun*.^ 
Herder  not  only  made  this  conception  his  own  (of.  abort*,  §  liS, 
11),  but  he  extended  it  also  consistently  to  all  man^s  activities  m 
civilisation.     He  proceeds,  tlierefore,  in  his  philosophy  of  bistorjr 
from  the  point  of  view  of  man's  position  in  Nature,  from  that  of 
the  conditions  of  life  which  the  planet  affords  him,  and  from  thm 
of  his  peculiar  constitution,  to  understand  from  these  sources  t 
beginnings  and  the  diructiou  of  his  historical  development:  and 
the  progress  of  liis  exposition  of  universal  history  he  makefi,  likfr 
wise,  the  j)eruli;ir  character  of  each  people  and  of  its  historical  sig- 
uitieance  proceed  from  its  natural  entiowmeuts  and  relations.     But 
at  the  same  time  the  develojiments  of  the  various   imtions  do  ual 
fall  apart  in  liis  treatment,  as  was  still  the  case  with  Vico:  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  all  arranged  organically  as  a  great  chain  of  aa^enti 
ing  perfection.      And  they  all  form  in  this  connecrted  whole  t 
ever-maturer  realisation  of  the  genenil  constitution  of  human  natu 
As  man  himself  is   the  crown   of  creation,  so    his   history   is  t 
unfolding  of  human  nature.     The   Idea  of  Unmanity  explains 
complinated  movement  of  national  destinies. 

In  this  oonsidoration,  the  unhistorical  mode  of  thinking    whi 
had  tdiaracterised  tlie   KulighLenment  was  overcome:  every  form  i 
this  great  course  of  development  was  valueil  as  the  natural  produ 
of  its  conditions,  and  the  "  voices  of  the  peoples  "  united  to  for 
tlie  harmony  of  the  world's  history,  of  which  humanity  is  the  them' 
And  out  of  this  s|)rang  also  the  task  of  the  future, — to  bring 
ever   richer  and   fuller   development  all   the   stirrings   of   human 
nature,  ami  to  realise  in  living  unity  the  rijie  fruits  of  the  histi'ric^tH 
development.      In   the   consciousness  of   this  task  of    the '"^  worhl^H 
literature,"  far  from  all  the  pride  of  the  meaner  Enlightenment, 
full  of  the  presage  and  anticipation  of  a  new  epoch,  Schiller  couM 
call  out,  in  valedictory  to  the  **  philosophical  century,"  the  jo)fuI 
words:  — 

••  Wi«  schon,  o  Mcnacli,  init.  deinem  FalraenKweigo 

Stehst  dii  an  d«*8  .fnlirhurnlpTtJ*  Neigo 

In  edler,  stolzer  Mannlichkeit  t "  < 


'  With  hiH  arguments,  though  in  part  of   another  opinion,  St.  Martin  the 
Myxtic  attacked  the  rrude  presentation  of  Condillac's  doctrine  by  Gaiftti  ct 
SSanr.es  des  EcoUa  S^nrmahs^  III.  61  ff. 
*  In  rode  paraphrase : 

How  fair,  O  man,  with  victory's  palm, 
Thou  Htandehl  aL  the  ctntur>*K  wane 
In  noble  pride  of  nianltnesx. 
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THE  GERMAN   PHILOSOPHY. 

To  the  literature  cited  on  pp.  348  aiid  4U7.  we  iiiJd  :  — 

H.  M.  Chalybaetiii,  HUtoriachf.  EnixcicMung  dtr  itpeculativan  Phitosophie   von 

Kant  bit  Hegel.     Dresden,  1837.     [Tr.  Edin.  and  Andovcr,  1854.] 
F.  K.  Biedc^rmann,  Die  deuUche  PhUosophit  von  Kant  but  auf  un*ere    Tage. 

Leips.  1842  f. 
K.  L.  Michelct,  Entwicketungsge»chichte  der  ntue$UH  deutschen  Philoaophie, 

Berlin.  1843. 
C.  Kortlage,  fJenHhche  Otschichte  der  J*KUo$ophie  aeit  Kant.     Leips.  1862. 
O.  Liebmaiin,  Kant  und  die  Epigoncn.     Stuttgart,  1805. 
Fr.  llamiSf  Die  Fhilamphie  geit  Kant.     Berlin,  IBTrt. 
A.  S.  Willm,  Histoire  de  In  Philosophic  Altemande  depuis  Kant  jusqu'a  Hegel. 

ParU,  1846  fl. 
H,  Louw,  OeKhichte  der  ^atfietik  in  Deutachland.     Munich,  1808. 
R.  Flint,  PhiluMophjf  of  History  in  Europe,  I.     Kdin.  and  Loud.  1874, 
R.  Fester,  Jiou9»eau  und  die  deuUrhe  h'est'hichtgphiloBopMe.     Stuttgart,  1890. 
[J.  Koyce,  The  :^pirit  uf  Modern  Ph\lu»ophy.     Boston,  18»2,] 

A  fortunate  union  of  varioua  intellectual  movements  produced 
in  G^nnany,  during  the  rlosfi  of  the  preceding  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  a  bloom  of  philoaophy,  which  in  the  history 
of  European  thought  can  be  compared  only  with  the  great  develop- 
ment of  Greek  philosophy  from  Socrates  to  Aristotle.  In  a  devel- 
opment, powerful  alike  in  its  intensity  and  extent,  the  German 
mind  during  the  short  span  of  four  decades  (1780-1820)  produced  a 
wealth  of  systems  of  phtlo3r)p}iii3al  Weltanschauung,  grandly  pro- 
jected on  all  sides,  such  as  has  at  no  other  time  beon  compressed 
within  so  narrow  a  space ;  and  in  all  of  these  the  thoughts  of  pre- 
ceding philosophy  combine  to  form  characteristic  and  impressive 
structures.  They  appear  in  their  totality  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  long 
growth,  out  of  which  germs  of  a  new  development,  aa  yet  scarcely- 
recognisable,  are  to  spring. 

This  brilliant  phenomenon  had  its  general  cause  in  the  incompar- 
able vigour  and  spirit  with  which  the  German  nation  at  that  time 
took  up  again  with  new  strength,  and  carried  to  its  completion,  the 
movement  of  civilisation  which  begau  in  the  Keuaissauce  and  had 
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been  interrupted  by  exterual  force.  Germany  attaiueil  the  Buianiit 
of  its  inner  development  at  the  same  time  that  its  outer  bistor; 
reached  its  lowest  condition,  — a  process  that  has  no  equal  iu  liistorjf 
When  it  lay  politically  powerless,  it  created  its  wo  rid -conquering 
thinkers  and  poets.  Its  victorious  power,  however,  lay  just  in  tht 
lemjue  between  philosophy  and  poetry.  The  contemperaneousness  of 
Kant  and  Goethe,  and  the  combination  of  their  ideas  by  Schiller,— 
these  are  the  decisive  characteristics  of  tlie  time. 

The  history  of  philosophy  at  this  point  is  most  intimately  inur- 
woven  with  that  of  general  literature,  and  the  lines  of  mutual  r^^b- 
tioa  and  stimulus  run  continuously  back  and  forth.  This  appears 
characteristically  in  the  heightened  and  finally  decisive  si^ifiwince 
which  fell  in  this  connection  to  the  prohlenis  and  couf^ttioM  nf 
{esthetics.  l'liilosoj»hy  found  thus  ojwned  before  her  a  new  world, 
into  which  she  had  hitherto  had  but  occasional  glim(«es,  and  of 
which  she  now  took  possession  as  of  the  Promised  Land.  In  llu'ir 
mutter  as  well  as  their  form,  sesthetic  principles  g;iined  the  mastt*r¥. 
and  the  motives  of  scientific  thought  became  interwoven  with  thus* 
of  artistic  vision  to  produce  grand  poetical  creations  iii  the  sphere 
of  abstract  thought. 

The  ensnaring  magic  which  literature  thus  exercised  upon  philos-, 
ophy  rested  maiidy  upon  its  kiiUorical  univeraalitp,     Witli  Henli 
and  Goethe  begins  what  we  call,  after  them,  worU!-lit4?rature;  t 
conscious   working   out    of    true    culture    from    the    appropriati 
of  all  the  great  thought-creations  of  all  human  iiistory.     The  Ro- 
mantic School  appears  in   Germany  as  the  representative  of  tlii 
work.     And,  in  analogy  to  this,  philosophy  also  developed  nut  of 
wealth  of  historical  suggestions;  it  resorted  with  conscious  der 
ening  of  thought  to  the  ideas  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Renaissancj 
it  plunged  intelligently  into  what  the  Enlightenment  had  showDi; 
and  ended  in   lingel  by  uuderstiinding  itself  as  the  systematically 
penetrating  and  formative  coiuprehension   of  all   that   the   huaiAn 
mind  had  hitherto  thought. 

But  for  this  jniglity  work  it  needed  a  new  conoeptional  basis, 
witliout  winch  all  those  suggestions  from  general  literature  wouKi 
have  remained  without  effect.  This  philosophical  power  to  moeter 
the  ideal  material  of  history  dwelt  withiu  the  doctrine  of  Kontj  :iD'! 
this  is  its  incomparably  high  historical  in»portance.  Kant,  hy  di'' 
newness  and  the  greatness  of  his  jxiints  of  view,  prescribed  to  thi- 
succeeding  philosophy  not  only  its  problems,  but  also  the  means  f'T 
their  solution.  His  is  the  mind  tViat  determines  and  contnils  on  :tll 
aide-s.  The  work  of  his  immediate  sunoesaors,  in  which  his  "»'«' 
principle  unfolded  itself  in  all  directions  and  finished  its  life  histor 
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ioally  with  an  assimilation  of  earlier  systems,  is  best  comprehended 
in  accordance  with  its  most  important  characteristic,  under  the  name 
of  Idealism. 

Hence  we  treat  the  history  of  the  German  Philosophy  in  two 
chapters,  of  which  the  first  embraces  Kant,  and  the  second  the  de- 
velopment of  idealism.  In  the  thought  symphony  of  those  forty 
years  the  Kantian  doctrine  forms  the  theme,  and  idealism  its 
development. 


C.  L 


(XynKacA. 


IMS. 
^  L  Kmtd^  Uiugov,  Land.,  and  9.1 


.aadUad.  tSai. 
Bnlsa,  1879. 


of  the  Konigsberg  philosopher  R^ 
be  took  up  into  himaelf  the  various  motives 
in  the  litermtvre  of  the  Enlightenment,  and  by  their  reel 
cal  lUinitB Willi itimi  matured  a  completely  new  conception  of 
problem  aad  pcooedure  of  philosophy.     He   passed   through  tbe 
school   of  the   Wolffian  metaphysics  and  through   an  acquaintance 
with  the  German  popular  philosophers;  he  plunged   int<»  Hume's 
profound  statement  of  problems,  and  was  enthusiastic  for  RoUMeau^ 
gospel  of  Nature;  the  mathematical  rigour  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy,  the  fineness  of  the  psychological  analysis  of  the 
of    human   ideas  and  volitions  found  in  English   literature 
from  Toland  and  Shaftesbury  to  Voltaire^  the  honourable  spirit  of 
freedom  with  which  the  Krenuh  Knlightenmcnt  urged  the  impro 
ment  of  political  and  social  conditions, —  all  these  had  found  in 
young  Kant  a  true  co-worker,  full  of  conviction,  who  with  a  riri 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  adniiniV»le  sagacity,  and  also,  when? 
was  in  place,  with  taste  and  wit,  though  far  from  all  self-corn 
ecnoy  and  bonstiug,  united  typically  within  himself  the  best  feat 
of  the  Knlightenmcnt. 

Hut  it  was  in  oonneotion  with  the  difficultiee  of  the  prolfUm 
ktwwl9dg«  that  he  wrought  out  from  all  these  foundation  elemeo 
lh«  VOrk  which  gave  him  his  peculiar  signifioanoeL     The  more  be 
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^Had  originally  prized  metaphysics  just  because  it  claimed  to  give  scien- 
^Bfic  certainty  to  moral  and  religious  convictions,  the  more  lasting 
'^^as  its  working  upon  him  when  he  was  forced  to  become  convinced 
by  his  own  progressive  criticism  in  his  constant  search  for  truth, 
how  little  the  rationalistic  school  system  satisfied  that  claim  which 
it  made.  But  the  mort',  also,  was  his  vision  sharjii^ned  for  the 
limitations  of  that  philosophy  which  empiricism  develope<l  by  the 
aid  of  psychological  method.  In  studying  David  Hume  this  came 
to  his  conijciousness  in  such  a  degree  tliat  he  grasped  eagerly  for  the 
aid  which  the  Nom^aux  Esaais  of  Leibniz  seemed  to  otfer  toward 
making  a  metaphysical  science  possible.  Hut  the  epistemological 
system,  which  he  erected  upon  the  principle  of  virtual  iunateness 
extended  to  mathematics  (cf.  pp.  4435  f.  and  485  f.),  vt^ry  soon  proved 
its  untenability,  and  this  led  him  to  the  tedious  investigations 
which  occupied  him  in  the  period  from  177(1  to  1780,  and  which 
found  their  conclusion  in  tliP  Critique  of  Fare  Reason. 

The  essentially  new  and  decisive  in  this  was  that  Kant  recog- 
nised the  imideqnacjf  of  the  pKycholtgical  melhod  for  the  solution  of 
philosojihtf'^l  ])robU>ms,^  and  completely  separated  the  questions 
wliich  surround  tlie  nrigin  and  thp  actual  development  of  man's 
rational  activities,  from  those  which  relate  to  their  valtte.  He  shared 
|>ermanently  with  the  Knlighteujuent  the  tendency  to  take  the 
stiirting-point  of  his  investigations,  not  in  our  apprehension  of 
thiiufs,  which  is  influenced  by  most  various  presuppositions,  but 
in  considering  the  reason  itself ;  but  he  found  in  this  latter 
point  of  view  universal  judgments  which  exU'nd  beyond  all  exjM?- 
rience,  whose  validity  can  neither  l>e  made  dependent  upon  the 
exhibition  of  their  actual  formation  in  conscicmsness,  nor  grounded 
upon  any  form  of  innateness.  it  is  liis  task  to  hx  upon  these  judg- 
ments throughtmt  the  entire  circuit  of  human  nitional  activity,  in 
order  from  their  content  itself  and  from  their  relations  to  the 
system  uf  the  rational  life  determined  by  them,  to  understand  their 
authority  or  the  limits  of  their  claims. 

This  tiisk  Kant  designated  as  the  Critique  of  Reason^  and  this 
method  as  the  crUical  or  trattacendetital  method;  the  subject-matter 
to  which  this  method  was  to  l>e  applied  he  considered  to  be  tlie 
investigation  as  to  the  poMibility  of  synthetic  judgments  a  priori} 

*  Cf.  the  beginning  of  the  I raiiRCf ndcnlal  dediuMion  of  the  pure  conceptions 
of  the  understanding  in  the  Critiqite  of  Pure  lUnfon,  II.  IIW  ff. 

*  ThiH  exprrmion  took  form  louiliially  in  connwtion  with  tl»e  origination  of 
the  Kr.  d  r.  V.  Ihrouph  the  Importance  whiclt  the  conceptioD  of  syntfitsit 
iicqtiirf*d.  Cf.  §  38.  Kant  develops  the  above  general  formula  in  hia  introduc- 
tion to  the  Critique  In  the  following  way :  jndgincntA  are  Aiialytii^I  when  the 
relatioh  of  the  predicate  to  the  subject,  which  iti  therein  aiwerteu,  has  it«  ground 
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This  rests  upon  the  fundamental  insight  that  the  validitj  of  the 
principles  of  reasuti  is  entii*uly  independent  of  how  they  rise  in  the 
empiricai  consoiousnoss  (whf^ther  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race). 
All  philosophy  is  dogmcUiCj  which  seeks  to  prove  or  even  merely  to 
judge  of  this  validity  by  showing  the  genesis  of  those  priufiple« 
out  of  elements  of  sensation,  or  by  their  innatcness,  whatever 
inctaphysicul  assumptions  in  the  case  may  be.  The  critical  meth 
or  transcendental  philosophy,  examines  the  form  in  which  th 
principles  mutually  make  their  api)earance,  in  connection  with  the 
capiioity  which  they  possess  of  being  employed  univeraaUy  and 
necessarily  in  experience. 

From  this  there  followed  for  Kant  the  task  of  a  systematic  inv 
tigation  of  reason's  functions  in  order  to  tix  upon  their  principl 
and  to  examine  the  validity  of  these ;  for  the  critical  method,  whi 
was  first  gained  in  epistemology,  extended  its  signitioance  of  itae^ 
to  the  other  spheres  of  the  reason's  activity.     But  here  the  new 
ac(iuired  scheme  of  psychological  division  (cf.  p.  512,  note  C)  prov 
authoritative  for  his  analysis  and  treatment  of  philosophicat  ymhi^ 
As  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  were  distinguished  as  the  funi 
mental  forms  in  which  reason  expresses  itself,  so  the  criticism 
reason  must  keep  to  the  division  thus  given;  it  examined  separatel 
the  principles  of  knowledge,  of  vtoralityf  and  of  the  working  of  tbiu 
u[^Hin  the  reason  through  tlie  medium  of  feeling,  —  a  province  indi 
pendent  of  the  other  two. 

Kant's  doctrine  is  accordingly  divided  into  a  theorelicalf  a 
eal,  and  an  fK,fM/?iiVai  part,  and  his  main  works  are  the  three  Critiq 
of  the  Pure  Reason,  of  the  Practical  Reason,  and  of  the  Judgment 
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Immumel  Kant,  born  April  2*2,  1724,  at  Konigitberg,  l^nissia,  the  nnn  of 
a  Boddlor,  was  educated  at  the  PIctiHtlc  Collegium  Fridericianum,  an<]  altendedj 
In  1740  tlie  University  of  his  native  city  to  study  theology  ;  but  subjecta  c/l\ 
natural  ftci«^nce  and  pliil«w»ipliy  g^idually  attracted  him.  AftHf  coucluding  ftiii 
Bludlen,  he  was  a  private  teacher  in  varit^us  fainilieit  in  the  vicinity  of  KOniscn-' 
berg  from  1746  to  1766»  habilitated  in  the  autumn  of  1765  as  PrivaldocnU  \h 


in  the  concept  itself  which  forms  the  subject  ("fxpHcative  judgnienU")} 
synthetical,  wh^n  thia  is  not  the  ca.se,  .•ui  that  the  addition  nf  the  pr^icate  tm 
the  dubject  miwt  hare  its  ground  in  ftomelhing  else  which  i*  locically  differcJif 
from  both  ("ampHaiive  judffinenta").  'J  his  ground  ia,  in  the  eas^  of  syn- 
thetical jud«;tiif'nT*  (I  posteriori  r*'judpmrnt9  of  perceptiim,"  ef.  Prnlf'jtn»- 
ena,  §  IW,  111.  216  f,)t  the  act  of  pcnfption  iiAelf  ;  in  th**  ''ase  of  syiithetip'ftl 
judf;meiits  a  priori,  on  the  rnnirary.  i  *•.  <if  the  univenuil  principle*  emiJeyrd 
for  the  interpretation  of  experience,  it  Is  Bomethin^  el^e ;  what  it  ia  is  just  tha* 
which  ia  to  be  sought.  A  priori  is,  wuti  Kant,  nnt  a  psycholoKical.  bnl  a  purely 
epistemoloRical  umrk  ;  it  meaii'*  not  a  ohr:>nol'izlcal  priority  to  experience,  I)i* 
A  universatiti/  and  mrfitfiitt/  of  vdtitlt'fif  in  prindi'ft'H  of  r*'n»on  xehirh  rraUy  /TrtM-j 
acendu  all  ^xperinnc/i,  und  i>  nnt  roptiMr  of  heintj  provfd  hy  any  rTperifnr^  fi.'. 
hlfyical,  not  a  chronolofjienl  priority].  No  one  who  d<j«8  not  mak:e  this  desr 
to  hiiu.sclf  tias  any  hope  of  underatanding  KanL. 


Cqap.  1.] 
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the  philoeophical  faculty  of  Konif^ber^  ITnivt-mityf  and  wa«  made  fall  Profesftor 
there  in  1770.  The  cheerful,  brilliant  antmiititm  and  venuitiUty  of  his  middle 
yeura  gave  place  wiLb  lime  tu  an  earnest,  ri^uruufi  conception  of  life  and  tu  the 
control  ■>(  a  strict  consciousness  of  >-luiy,  which  aianifeau^  itself  in  his  unn-mil- 
lin^  hibour  upon  his  fn^'at  philoHophieal  tuHk,  in  his  niatjlerful  fulfilment  of  the 
dutifdof  h  is  academic  profeMion,  and  tn  Uie  inHexihle  rectitude  of  his  life,  which 
wa.s  not  withonta  shade  of  Uto  prdaiilic.  The  uniform  counio  of  his  Holitary  and 
modest  acholar^H  life  was  not  (listurlM'd  by  ihe  bnlliunoy  of  the  fame  that  fell  upon 
hiB  life's  evening,  and  only  trunfiitntly  hy  the  dark  »hadnw.  that  the  liatrcd  of 
orthodoxy,  which  had  nbtained  control  untlt-r  Frederick  Williaui  II.,  threatened 
to  cut  upon  his  path  by  a  prohibition  \\\Hn\  \\\a  philosophy.  He  died  from 
weakness  of  old  age  on  the  12ih  of  February,  1804. 

Kam*s  life  and  jterttuiiality  after  his  earlier  worka  haa  been  drawn  moat 
compleiely  by  Kuno  Fischer  {fif^trh.ii.  neu^rfin  PhUo^.^  HI.  and  IV.,  -Iih  rd. 
Heidelb.  iSlHl)  ;  K,  Arnolilt  lias  treated  uf  his  youth  and  the  first  part  of  his 
activity  as  a  teacher  (Kouigsbepj,',  1882);  [J.  H.  W.  Sluckenberg,  IJ/r  of  Kant, 
Lond.  1882]. 

The  chanfte  which  was  taktnf?  pla<>e  in  the  philosopher  towanl  the  end  of  the 
aereuth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  c*.ninry  apiMrars  e^jjecially  in  bin  activity  as 
a  writer.  His  earlier  '*pre-ehrical"  wurks  (of  which  those  most  important 
philosophically  have  lieen  already  cited,  p.  445)  are  distinpil.shed  by  easy- 
flowing,  graceful  presentation,  and  irresent  themselves  as  adminiUle  occasional 
writing  of  a  man  of  Hut;  thmi^ht  who  is  well  versed  in  the  wnrld.  His  Isler 
works  show  the  laborioiLHnesa  of  his  thought  and  the  pressure  uf  ihe  oont(  ndlng 
motiftt,  both  in  the  form  of  the  luveHtiKation  willi  its  circuinslanlial  i.t  avinehs 
and  artiticlal  architectonic  struclnre,  nnU  hi  the  formation  of  hin  fltn(<ncrs, 
which  are  highly  Involved,  and  frequently  interrupted  by  resiriclioii.  Mtiierva 
frightened  away  the  graces  ;  l^ut  umteiid,  the  devout  tone  of  a  deep  thought  and 
an  eanieHt  conviction  which  hero  ami  there  rises  to  powerful  pathos  nnd  weighty 
expression  hovers  over  his  later  writings. 

For  Kant^a  theoretical  development,  the  anlithcflis  bolwcen  the  Ia  ibnizo- 
WolfEan  metapliVHies  aiul  the  >'ewlunian  natural  phiU«iu]iliy  waa  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  deciaivt)  iniport.'ince.  The  former  liad  been  brought  to  his  attention  at 
the  University  by  Knutzen  (cf.  p.  444),  Che  latter  by  Teske,  and  in  his  growing 
alienation  from  the  phil'->sophir4il  scluHd-systeni,  his  interest  for  t\ti(ural  neifticr, 
to  which  for  the  time  he  seemed  to  de.sire  to  devote  himaelf  entirely,  cooperated 
strongly.  Mis  iirht  treatise,  1747,  was  entitled  'J  houyhta  upon  the  True  Eslivm- 
tion  of  (he  Vis  I'iva,  a  controverted  qufstion  between  Cartesian  and  Keihniz.ian 
phyMcirtls ;  his  great  work  upon  the  Urnfral  yaturttl  fii»torjt  and  Theory  of 
the  Hettrrnn  was  a  natural  science  production  of  the  tirst  rank,  and  U'sides 
small  articles,  his  promotion  ti-ealise,  /V  Jgnr  (17o6;.  which  propouudtd  a 
hypothesis  as  to  imismde rabies,  belongs  here.  Ilia  nctivity  a»  a  teacher  also 
afaowed,  even  on  into  his  later  period,  a  preference  for  the  subjects  uf  natural 
sciences,  especially  for  physical  geography  and  anthropology. 

In  theoretical  philosophy  Kant  jftissed  through  many  n^versals  (manchfrtei 
VmkippHnfi^n)  of  his  standpoint  (cf.  §§  ;W  and  M).  At  the  beginning  {iu  the 
/'AyjnWi/ .VrtMfl<fo/o(7j^)  he  had  snuglit  to  adjust  tlie  oi)po8ition  between  Leibnis 
ami  Newton,  in  their  diuirine  uf  space,  by  the  onlinarj'  ttisiinclion  of  thinp*-in- 
themselves  (which  arc  to  be  known  metaphysically),  and  phenomena,  or  things 
a»  tliey  appear  (which  are  to  be  invei^Ugated  physically)  ;  he  then  (in  the  writ- 
inss  after  I7f)0)  attained  to  the  ini^ight  rhat  a  melapliysics  in  tlie  sense  of 
rationallKQi  ih  impoK^ible,  (hiU  philosophy  and  mathematics  must  have  diametri- 
cally opp<.)Hed  meth<Klii.  aud  that  jilulosophy  a.s  the  empirit-itl  knowledge  of  the 
given  cannot  step  beyond  the  circle  of  experience.  But  while  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  comforted  by  Voltaire  and  Housseau  for  this  fnlling  away  of  meta* 
physical  ins'lght,  through  the  instrument.'kUty  of  tlu*  "natural  feeling*'  for  the 
right  and  holy,  he  was  still  working  with  l^mbert  at  an  improvement  of  Uie 
method  of  metaphysics,  and  when  he  found  this,  as  he  hojied,  by  the  aid  of 
Leibniz*s  Kouveaux  KBsaUi,  be  constructed  in  bold  lines  the  mysllco-dogmaUc 
system  of  his  Innwjvral  Distrrtntion. 

The  progreiw  from  there  on  to  the  SyaUm  nf  Criticism  is  obscure  and  contro- 
verted. Cf.  concerning  this  development,  in  which  the  time  in  which  he  was 
induenced  by  Hume  and  the  direction  which  that  influence  took  are  especially 
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in  question,  the  foUowinf;:  Fr.  Michelijt,  Kant  vor  nnd  Hack  2770  (Bnuiubei^ 
1871 )  ;  Fr.  Paulsen,  Vf.much  einer  Kntwicklungf^fMrhicfu*.  d^r  knntitchen 
ErkeHtUnviMheurif  (Leip».  1H76)  ;  A.  Kielil,  h'turhichlf  und  Mfthodf  d^M  pkt- 
i(t»ttphi»fhfn  JCrilicimnus  (Ix*ipR.  187(1  J  ;  U.  Krdmann,  KanCa  Kritinrmiu 
(Irfipe.  1878)  ;  W.  Windelband.  Die  vernchirdcntn  Phajt^n  der  kanturhen 
Lehrt  vum  Ding-tiu-sich  (  Vitrtfljtihrtichr.  f,  teiiueuseh.  i*Ai7oji.,  l»7tt).  CI.  also 
the  writing  by  K.  Dit'tericti  on  Kaiit'a  r(>latiou  to  Newton  Jinil  UnuAaeau  under 
the  lille  Die.  kantOiche  Philvtvphie  in  ihrer  (nnerrn  EntwicktHng9jfe$chid»te^ 
Freiburg  i.  B.  IHH&. 

From  the  adjastuient  of  the  variouB  tendeucies  of  Kant's  Ihoii^^ht  proceeded 
the  *' l)oimiwUy-b(M.»k"  of  Gennan  philosophy,  the  Critique  of  Pnrt  Reamn 
(Riga,  17H1).  It  received  a  series  of  changeii  in  the  second  editinn  (1787).  aod 
these  became  the  object  of  very  viiionuis  conimveniies  after  atlentioti  had 
called  to  ihein  by  Srhr-lIinK  (W.,  V.  l«i)  and  .lacobi  (W.,  M.  2V{).  Cf .  concc 
inp  tills,  tile  writinRK  cited  above.  I!.  Vaihin>rer,  Commrntar  zu  fC.  K.  d.  r 
(Vol.  I.,  Stuttgart,  1887  [Vol.  11..  IW»2]),  lias  diligently  collected  the  literal 
Separate  editioiiH  of  the  Kritik,  by  K.  Kehrbach,  upon  the  basii}  of  the  6nt 
tion,  and  by  B.  Krdmann  [and  K.  Adickes]  upon  the  babia  of  tlie  eecnad 
edition.  [Kn^.  ir.  of  the  Critique  (2d  ed.),  by  Meiklejohn,  in  the  Bohn  Librvyt 
ttnd  by  Max  MUIUt  (text  i«f  Ist  ed.  with  niipplementK  piving  ehan^eti  of  lid  ed.), 
Lond.  188!  ,  I'araphnwe  and  Comnjentary  by  Mahaffy  and  Bernard,  3d  ed., 
Lond.  and  N.  V.  IKHl* ;  panial  translations  in  J.  11.  i^Mrlin;;'s  Jext-hoak  to  Kantt 
and  in  Watsoii^s  Sfiertiinui,  I^uiid.  and  N.Y.  18^.  TIiih  IukI  euntaiiis  alao  cx- 
tractit  from  the  ethical  writinsrs  and  from  the  Critique  of  Judgmrut.] 

The  additional  main  writings  of  Kant  in  his  critical  i)eriod  ar^  :   Pnjlrgoment 
tu  filter  Jfdun  kVtnftigen   Vflapfii/nik,   ITSH  ;   (rrundleiiuntj  sur  Mrfaphysik  dw 
/bitten,    178->;    Metaph[t»i»che    Anfauffitgrunde    dt-r    XafuttrigifenHrhafl^    1 
Kritik   der  prnktinrhen   Vrrnunft,    1788;    Kritik   drr  Crtheihkraft .    1 7»*0 ; 
Jtetiginn  iimerhafh  tlrr  (rrrnzen  der  hloMrirn   KernwH^,  ITVU  ;   Zum  rtrigm   Frit- 
den,  170r»;    Meinphyrisrh^  Anfanfj^f/runde  der  Rerhtf-  und  Tugendlehre,  1797 
DfT  Streit  d^r  FakuUdt^H^  171*8;  {Kuji.  It.  of  the  Frtdegttmeim,  by  Mahafly  and 
Bernard,  l^md.  and  N.Y.  I8K0;  of  the  Prniegttmma  and  Mftnphysiral  Fnumit 
tions  of  Xatural  Srfencf,  by  Bttx,  Bohn  Library  ;  of  the  ethical  wTltin^,  inclm 
InR  the  first  part  of  llie  Retigiun  within  the  liounds  *»/  Pure  limttrtn,  by  T 
Abbott,  4th  ed.,  Lond.  188W  ;  of  the  Critique  of  Jwlginent,  by  J,  H.    Bern 
Lond.  and  N.V.  IHWy  ;  of  the  Philosophic  of  Lnw,  by   W.  HaMie,  Kdin.   1887 
Prinriplett  of  Pnlitirn.  includinir  the  ea^tay  on   Perpetual   Peare^  by  W.  KasUi 
Ediu.  18V)|.     'I'he  content-8  of  Kant* s  KiwayB  and  7Vea/i>e«,  2  voU.,  Lond.  17M|! 
is  given  in  Uehrnrrg,  11.  i:tH  (Knp.  tr.)]- 

Complete  editions  of  his  works  have  been  prepared  by  K.  Roseukrans  and 
F.  W.  Schnlwrt  (12  vols.,  U-ip*.  18;«  H.),  U-  Hartenstein  (10  vols.,  Leips. 
1888  f..  and  recently  8  vols.,  Leips.  1807  ff.),  and  J.  v.  Klrchmann  (in  tiu 
PhiloK  Biblioth,).^  They  contain,  besides  his  smaller  arttcle«,  etc.,  his  lectu 
upon  logic,  pe<)a|!:og>',  etc.,  and  his  letters.  A  survey  of  all  that  has  befS 
written  by  Kant  (including  also  the  manuj*eript  of  the  Transition  from  Met^' 
physie^  to  PAy*»CJ«,  which  Is  without  value  for  the  interpretation  of  hU  critical 
system)  is  found  in  Ueherireg-Heinze,  III.  $  'H  ;  tliero,  too.  the  voluminoui. 
Uteraiure  is  cited  with  great  coinpleteness.  Of  this  we  can  give  here  only 
choice  of  the  best  and  moat  Instniriive  ;  a  sun*ey  of  the  more  valuable  literaturp^ 
arranged  according  to  ius  material,  is  offered  by  the  article  Kant,  by  W.  Windcl 
band  in  Ernrh  und  Gruhtr*s  K»r.  [Tlie  Journal  of  Sperulattve  Philofofi 
conlAm<4  numerouK  articles  upon  Kant.  We  may  mention  also  Adamson 
Philnsftphu  <i/  Knnt,  Kdin.  1H7U ;  art.  Kant,  in  Enr.  lirit.*  by  the  same  autlior 
arts,  in  Mind^  \'ul.  VI.,  by  .1.  Wat-son,  and  in  PhiUm.  Revirfc,  189.1,  by  J.  ir. 
Schunnann.  —  K.  Adickes  has  l>egun  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  GenzuD 
literature  in  the  Phitos.  WeriVto,  1893.] 
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>  The  citations  refer  to  the  older  Hartenstein  edition  In  the  case  of  many' 
works  the  convenient  iKiiiiona  by  K.  Kehrbach  {Jieciam.  Bib.)  make  easy  tli« 
transfer  of  the  citations  to  the  other  ediiions. 


Chap.  1,  §  3d.] 
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§  38.   The  Object  of  Knowledge. 

Erfa.  Schrnid,  Eritik  der  rf.inen  Vrrnunjl  im  itniudhMe.     Jena,  1766. 

H.  Cohen,  KanVa  Theorie  der  Erfahmng,     Berlin,  1871. 

A.  Holder,  DarsUllung  der  kantisrhen  Krkfnntnissthfurif.     TtibinKPn,  1873. 

A.  Suwiler,  />i>   GrundnaUe  der  rrinen    Erkenntniatdheorie  in  der  kanliachen 

J*hUo»ophie.     l*eips.  I87tl. 
Joh.  Volkelti  /.  KanVs  KrkennCniwlhrorie  nach  ihren  Gmndprincipien  analyairt. 

Leips.  1879. 
E.  Pfleiderer,  KarUUcher  Kritkutmua  und  englUtche   Philosophie,    Ttibingen, 

1881. 
J.  Hulchlnson  .Slirlinp,  Text-Book  to  Knnt.    Kdin.  and  Lnnd.  1881. 
Seb.  Turbi):lio,  Analini,  Sturin.  CvUim  dpUu  Ilagione  I*ura.     Home,  1881. 
G.  S,  Morris,  KaitCm  Critvfue  of  Pure  Henson^  Chicago,  1882. 
Fr.  Staudinger,  .Wiumeiia.     DannstHdl,  1884. 
[K.  FiBcher's  Criticise  of  Kant ^  iniiw.  by  Hough.    Lond.  1888.] 
[J.  Walson,  Kant  and  his  EnyHah  Critics.     I^ond.  188(J.] 
[H.    Vaihingor,    Commentar  ru    h'aiU's   Krltik  d.   r.    Vemur^^    IL    (on   the 

.jEMthetic).     Stuttgart,  IHlfti.J 

Kant's  theory  of  knowlcil^'e  followed  witli  t<*naHous  consistency 
from  the  statement  which  niodern  Terrainism  bad  ^aveii  to  problems 
of  knowledge  (cf.  pp.  466  and  4H2),  The  philosopher  ha<i  grown  up 
in  the  naive  realism  of  the  Wolffian  school,  which  without  close 
scrutiny  regarded  logical  ueoessity  and  reality  as  identical  ;  and  his 
liberation  from  the  ban  of  this  school  consisted  in  his  seeing  the 
impossibility  of  detenuiiiiiif?  out  of  "pure  reason,"  i.e.  through  mere 
logical  ojjerations  with  concfptions,  anything  whatever  as  to  the 
existence*  or  the  causal  relation*  of  real  things.  The  metaphysi- 
cians are  the  architects  of  many  a  world  of  thought  in  the  air;*  but 
their  structures  have  no  relation  to  reality.  Kant  now  souglit  this 
relation  first  in  the  conceptions  given  through  experience,  since  the 
genetic  connection  of  thpse  with  tho  reality  to  bo  known  by  science 
seemed  immediately  evidt-nt,  but  he  was  shaken  from  this  "dog- 
matic slumber"  by  Hunu'.*  who  dt^nionstrated  that  precisely  the 
constitutive  Forms  of  the  conccptional  knowledge  of  reality,  espec- 
ially the  Form  of  causality,  are  not  given  in  perception,  but  are 


*  C£.  Kant*a  ^Sole  Paagihle  Proof  for  the  Existence  of  God, 

«  Cf .  the  Eavay  on  Negnlivt  Magnitudes,  e^^QinWy  ihu  concHwitm  (W.,  I. 
50  fl.). 

»  DteamM  of  a  tihoAt  Seer,  1.  3  ;  W.,  III.  7.1. 

*  In  coiinecUi.'n  with  tliU  frequently  mentinned  confcsHimi  of  Kant,  it  in  for 
tlie  most  part  dUregardcd  that  he  charartiTised  o-h  "dopinntic"  not  only 
rationalism,  but  also  the  eniplricisni  of  the  earlier  iheury  of  knowledpi',  and 
that  (he  clafiHical  prmftai^e  at  which  he  uses  this  cxpresRion  (in  the  preface  to 
The  Pridegnmenti,  W..  III.  170  f.")  does  not  contrast  Hume  with  Wolff,  but  with 
IxKke,  Keid,  and  Benttio  only.  The  dr>gmatisni  frniu  which,  therefore, 
Kant  decland  that  he  had  been  freed  llirough  Hume  vpov  that  ttf  fiiHpirieitnn, 
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products  of  the  meohaiiism  of  association  without  any  demonstrable 
relation  to  the  real.  Reality  was  not  to  be  known  from  the  "gireo" 
conceptions,  either.  And  tlien  Kant,  prompted  by  Leibniz,  deliber- 
ated uUL*e  more  whether  the  puritied  conception  of  virtual  inuaUv 
ness,  with  the  aid  of  the  *'  pre-established  harmony  "  grounded  in 
Ood  between  the  inoniul  which  knows  and  the  monad  which  is  to  be 
known,  might  not  solve  the  mystery  of  the  relation  of  thought  and 
Being,  and  in  his  Inauyural  Dimertation  he  had  oonviuced  himself 
that  this  wius  the  solution  of  the  problem.  But  cool  reflection 
soon  showed  that  this  pre-established  harmony  was  a  metaphysic/ 
assumption,  incapable  of  proof  and  unable  to  support  a.  scientifc 
system  of  philusojihy.  So  it  appeared  that  neither  empiricism  nor 
rationalism  had  solved  the  cardinal  ijut'Stion,  —  the  relation  of  knotU- 
edge  to  Us  object,  iu  what  does  it  consist  and  on  what  does  it  rest  ?' 

1.  Kant's  own,  lon^-weighml  answer  tu  this  question  is  the  Critiqw 
of  Pure  Reason.  In  its  Knal  systematic  form,  which  found  an  an> 
lytical  explication  in  tlie  Prolegomena,  his  criticism  proceeds  from 
tbe/at:f  of  the  actual  presence  of  sipUfietic  judgments  a  priori  in  throe 
theoretical  sciences;  viz.  in  mathematics,  \n  pure  natural  science^  au( 
in  metaphysicjt ;  and  the  design  is  to  examine  their  claims  to  univei 
and  necessary  validity. 

In  this  formulation  of  the  problem  the  insight  into  the  nature 
reason's  activity,  whii'h  Kant  had  gained  in  the  course  of  his  critic 
development,  came  into  play.     This  activity  is  synthesis,  i.e.  thfti 
uniting  or  unifying  of  a  manifold.'     This  conception  of  syuthesU^  is 
a  new  element  which  separates  the  Critique  from  the  Inaugural  /)t*-^ 
tertation;  iu  it  Kant  found  the  common  element  Iwtweeu  tin*  Formi 
of  the  seusibilily  and  those   of  the   understanding,  which   in  hi 
exposition  of  1770  were  regarded  as  entirely  separate,  in  accordanitaj 
with  their  characteristic  attributes  of  recejitivity  and  s{X)ntaneitjj 
respectively.*     It  now  appeared  that  the  Hifnthesis  of  the  theorftiatll 


*  Kaiit'K  letter  to  M:ircu8  Hera,  Feb.  21,  1772. 
"  This  frt'ijuently  rt-jn-ftitHl  dftinitinii  niakeH  tlie  fundamental  conception  of 

of  the  critical  ijocirtiif  uf  kiiowiftl>te  appear  in  closest  proximiiy  iii  the  fiindi- 
uiental  nu'tnphysical  cunci  ption  '»f  llie  Monadnloyy.     t'f.  §  H\,  II. 

*  Which  Ih  Intrmhiriil  in  the  Tmnnrrndrntal  Analytir  in  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  tiiu  caU'guriea.  Sectiuutt  ID  and  15  (o/  the  first  oditioD  of  the 
Critique). 

*  Hence  the  e(»nception  of  synthesis  \n  the  present  fonii  of  the  Critique  of ' 
Pure  lieason  comes  in  rolli(*ion  witli  ihn  psydioloRicnl  presuppositions  whirH 
passed  over  to  the  CritiQU^  out  of  iht^  (;Hrin»n  worlcinpovcr  of  the  /Hmiyur<jl 
Dhtfrtation,  which  foriiis  ilu-  Transcendental  ^iLHthetic  and  the  bBpinnin^  of  tLa 
TranaceMdenUil  Loj^'c  (this  waa  oridinully  lo  huve  appt>ared  immudiutt-ly  aflefi 
1770  undt-r  the  title  UmitB  of  the  Semibility  and  of  the  Underatnnding).  In^ 
the  I*rolffft,mena  these  ]mychnln^eal  presuppositions  bt^came  oblitrratoit 
KarUt>r,  st^nsihllity  and  undprstnndiiiu  vrorp  set  over  against  ear.h  ntlier  iifl' 
receptivity  and  spontaneity  ;  but  .-ipHce  untl  time,  the  pure  l-'orms  of  the  sen*!- 
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)H  completes  itself  in  three  stages:  the  combination  of  aenaa- 
tionn  into  perceptions  takes  place  in  the  Forms  o£  space  and  time; 
the  combination  of  the  perceptions  into  experience  of  the  natural 
world  of  reality  takes  place  by  means  of  concepts  of  the  understand- 
ing; the  combination  of  judgments  of  experience  into  metaphysical 
knowledge  takes  place  by  lueana  of  general  principles,  which  Kant 
calls  Ideas.  These  three  stages  of  the  knowing  activity  develop, 
therefore,  as  different  Forms  of  synthesis,  of  which  each  higher 
stage  has  the  lower  for  its  content.  The  critique  of  reason  has  to 
investigate  what  the  especial  Forms  of  this  synthesis  are  in  each 
stage,  and  in  what  their  universal  and  necessary  validity  consists. 

2.  As  regards  TnathemaltcSf  the  conception  of  the  Inaugural  Dis- 
sertation  tits  aptly,  in  the  main,  into  the  critique  of  reason.  Mathe- 
matical propositions  are  S3^thetiG ;  they  rest  in  the  last  resort  upon 
construction  in  pure  perception,  not  u[Mm  the  development  of  con- 
ceptions. Their  necessity  and  universal  validity,  which  cannot  be 
established  by  jiny  experience,  is,  therefore,  to  be  explained  only  if 
an  a  priori  principle  of  perception  lies  at  their  basis.  K an t^  there- 
fore, shows  that  the  general  ideas  of  space  and  timet  to  which  all 
insights  of  geometry  and  arithmetic  relate,  are  "  pure  Ftinns  of  per- 
ception "  or  *•  perceptions  a  }*riori.^'  The  ideas  of  the  one  intinite 
space  and  of  the  one  infinite  time  do  not  rest  upon  the  combination 
of  empirical  perceptions  of  finite  spaces  and  times;  but  with  the 
very  attributes  of  limit  in  the  "  beside-of-one-another''  and  "after- 
one-another"  (co-existence  and  succession),  the  whole  of  space  and 
the  whole  of  time  respectively  are  already  involved  in  the  empirical 
perception  of  particular  space  aud  time  magnitudes,  which  can  accord- 
ingly be  presented  to  the  mind  only  as  parts  of  space  in  general 
and  of  time  in  general.  Space  and  time  cannot  be  "concepts," 
since  they  relate  to  an  object  which  is  only  a  single,  unique  object, 
and  which  is  not  tliought  us  complete,  but  is  involved  in  an  infinite 
synthesis;  and  further,  they  are  related  to  the  ideas  of  linite  magni- 
tudes, not  as  class-concepts  are  to  their  particular  examples,  hut  as 
the  whole  to  the  part.  If  they  are,  accordingly,  pure  perceptions 
{Anschauungen)j  i.e.  perceptions  not  founded  ujjon  emj)irical  percep- 
tions (  Wahr7iehr7tinige7t)t  but  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  empirical  per- 
ceptions,' then  they  are,  as  such,  necessary  ;  for  we  can  indeed  think 


bility.  were  indeed  the  principles  of  the  synthetical  ordering  of  the  senwitions, 
and  Uiua  belonged  under  the  general  conception  of  synthesis,  t>.  Rpontaneoua 
imity  of  the  manifold.  Thu.s  the  conception  of  .synthesis  burst  the  psychological 
achema  of  the  Inaugural  Dissertation. 

»  Here  once  more  it  must  be  recalled  that  it  is  but  a  pervertiMi  and  completely 
erron4K>im  conception  uf  Kant  to  conceive  of  tht8  **  lying  at  the  basis  uf"  or 
^^  preceding,"  aa  referring  to  time.     The  naiivism^  which  holds  space  and  time 
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everything  away  from  thcnir  but  cannot  think  them  away.  Tbef 
are  the  given  Forms  of  pure  perception  from  which  we  cannot  escape 
the  lawn  of  i-elatioits,  in  which  alone  we  can  mentally  represent  with 
syntlietic  unity  the  manifold  of  sensations.  And  further,  spare  is 
the  form  of  the  outer  sense,  time  that  of  the  inner  sen^e;  all  objects 
of  tiie  particular  senses  are  perceived  as  spatial,  all  objects  of  seU- 
perception  as  in  time. 

If,  then,  apace  an<l  time  are  the  "  unchangeable  Form  of  our  sensu- 
ous receptivity,"  cognitions  dt*termined  by  these  two  kinds  of  per- 
ception without  any  regai'd  to  the  [>articular  empirical  oontent, 
possess  universal  and  necessary  validity  for  the  entire  comjiass  of 
all  that  we  can  perceive  and  experience.  In  the  realm  of  the  sensi- 
bility,—  so  the  "Transcendental  .^Esthetic  "  teachea.  —  the  only 
object  of  a  priori  knowledge  is  the  Form  of  the  ayntheais  of  the  man- 
ifold given  through  sensation, —  the  law  of  armngement  in  space  and 
time.  But  the  universality  and  necessity  of  this  knowledge  is  iiiCel 
ligible  only  if  itptu^tt  and  tinif^  are  nothing  htU  the  necAijary  Fhrauof 
man  a  sennuoHS  perception.  If  they  possessed  a  reality  indejiendent 
of  the  functions  of  perception,  the  a  priori  character  of  mathemati 
knowledge  would  be  impossible.  Were  space  and  time  themselves 
things  or  real  projierties  and  relations  of  things,  then  wo  coidd  knnvr 
of  them  only  through  experience,  and,  therefore,  uever  in  a  univer- 
sal and  necessary  way.  This  laat  mode  of  knowledge  is  possible 
only  if  they  are  nothing  but  the  Form  under  which  all  things  in  our 
perception  must  appear}  According  to  this  principle  the  a  priori 
and  the  phennmeual  become  for  Kant  interchangeable  conceptions. 
The  only  universal  and  necessary  element  in  mnns  knotdedge  is  the 
Form  under  irhich  things  appear  in  it.  Rationalism  limits  itself  it) 
the  Form,  and  holds  good  even  for  this  only  at  the  price  of  the 
*•  subjectivity  '*  of  the  same. 

X  While  Kant  would  thus  have  the  spatial  and  chronological  p»*- 
lations  of  objects  of  j>erception  regarded  as  wholly  a  mode  of  menUl 
representation,  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  reality  of  thiogs 
themselves,  he  distinguished  this  conception  of  their  ideaUiy  very 
exactly  from  that  **  siibjectivit}'  of  the  qualities  of  sense  "  which  was 
held  by  him,  as  by  all  philosophy  after  Descartes  and  Locke,  to  be 
self-evident*  And  the  point  at  issue  here  again  is  solely  the  gronnd 
of  the  phenomeiiidity.  As  regards  colour,  taste,  etc.,  the  phenome- 
nality  bad  been  based,  since  the  time  of  Protagoras  and  Democritua, 
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to  be  Inborn  Ideas,  Is  un-Kantian  lhroagtaout«  and  aUnds  in  contradiction  tc 

exprew  decUrations  of  the  philosopher  (ef.,  e.g..  above,  p.  466  f.). 

1  TtiJ8  thought  1h  developed  with  especial  cleameM  iu  the  ProUgomena^  f  V- 
«  Cf.  Critique,  jj  a,  b.  W.,  U.  6». 
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upon  the  difference  and  relativity  of  impressions ;  for  the  Forma  of 
space  and  time,  Kant  deduces  their  phenomenality  pret'isely  fmm 
their  invariability.  For  him,  therefore,  the  qualities  of  sense 
offered  only  an  individual  and  contingent  mode  of  representation ; 
while  the  Form»  of  space  and  time,  on  the  other  hand,  preaent 
a  universal  and  necessftrj/  mode  in  tokt'ch  thingtt  appear.  All  that 
perception  contains,  is.  indeed,  not  the  true  essence  of  thin^fs,  but 
an  appearance  or  phenomenon ;  but  the  contents  of  sensation  are 
''phenomena"  in  quite  another  sense  than  that  in  which  the  Forma 
of  space  and  time  are  such ;  the  former  have  worth  only  as  the 
states  of  the  individual  subject,  the  latter  as  "objective  "  Forma  of 
perception  for  all.  Even  on  this  ground,  therefore,  Kant,  tuo^  sees 
the  task  of  natural  science  to  lie  in  the  reduction  of  the  qualitative 
to  the  quantitative,  in  which  alone  necessity  and  universal  validity 
can  be  found  upon  a  mathematical  basis,  agreeing  in  this  with 
Democritus  and  Galileo;  but  he  differed  from  his  predecessors  in 
holding  that,  philosophically  conMered,  even  the  mathematical  mode 
of  representing  Nature  can  be  reganied  only  as  an  appearance  and 
phenomenon,  though  in  the  deeper  sense  of  the  word.  Sensation 
gives  an  individual  idea,  mathematioal  theory  gives  a  necessary, 
universally  valid  perception  of  the  actual  world;  but  both  are 
merely  different  stages  of  the  phenomenal  appearance^  behind  which 
the  true  thing-in-itself  remains  unknown.  Space  and  time  hold 
without  exception  for  all  objects  of  perception,  but  for  Tiothing 
beyond ;  they  have  **  empirical  reality  '*  and  "  trajincendental  ideality." 

4.  The  main  advance  of  the  Critique  of  Reaaon  beyond  thn  htan- 
gural  Dissertation  consists  in  the  fact  that  these  same  principles  are 
extended  in  a  completely  parallel  investigation  to  the  question  us 
t*j  the  epistemological  value  which  belongs  to  the  synthetie  Forma 
of  the  activity  of  the  understaitdtng.^ 

Natural  science  needd  besides  its  mathematical  basis  a  number  of 
general  principles  as  to  the  connection  of  things.  These  principles, 
such  as  that  every  change  must  have  \ta  cause,  are  of  a  synthetic 
nature,  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  not  capable  of  being  established 
by  exjjerience,  though  they  come  to  consciousness  through  experi- 
ence, are  applied  to  experience,  and  find  there  their  confirmation. 
Of  such  principles  a  few  have  indeed  been  incidentally  propounded 
and  treated  hitherto,  and  it  remains  for  the  Critique  itself  to  dis- 
cover the  "system  of  principles,"  but  it  is  clear  that  without  this 
basis  the  knowledge  of  Nature  would  be  deprived  of  its  necessary 


1  ThU  paralleltom  u  aeeo  most  plainly  by  comparing  §§  0  and  14  of  the 
Prolegometia. 
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and  universal  validity.  For  "Nature*'  is  not  merely  an  aggregate 
of  spatial  and  tomintral  Forms,  of  corporeal  shapes  and  iuoUdhii, 
but  a  coitnected  «»/^/pm,  which  we  perceive  through  our  senses,  itiA 
thitik  at  the  mme  time  through  conceptions,  Kaut  calls  the  facul 
of  thinking  the  manifold  of  perception  in  synthetic  unity, 
UnderManding ;  and  the  categories  or  pure  concejititrtat  of  Under, 
iiig  are  the  Forma  of  the  nj/nthesis  of  the  Underslandiug,  just  as  ft 
and  time  are  the  Forms  of  the  synthesis  of  perception. 

If  now  Nature,  as  object  of  our  knowledge,  were  a  real  oonnectei 
system  of  things,  independent  of  the  functions  of  our  reason,  wo 
could  know  of  it  only  through  exj>erience  and  never  a  priori;  a  unW 
versal  and  necessary  knowledge  of  Nature  is  jKJSsible  only  if  <m 
conceptioiia!  Forms  of  synthesis  determine  Nature  itself.     If  Nata» 
prescribed   laws   to   our  understanding,   we   should    have   only  an 
empirics!,  inadequate  knowledge;  an  a  priori  kiiowledt/e  of  Nntnrt 
i»  therefore  possible  only  if  the  com  be  reversed  and  our  uuderMnudi 
prescnbes  laws  tu  Nature.     But  our  understanding  cannot  determina' 
Nature  in  so  far  as  it  exists  as  a  thing-in-itsclf,  or  as  a  system 
things-in-themselves,  but  onlt/  in  so  far  as  it  appears  in  onr  though 
A  priori  knowledge  of  Nature  is  therefore  jKissible  on/;/  if  the  co 
uection  trhich  we  think  beticeen  perceptions  is  abio  nothing  but  our  m 
of  ideation;  the  conceptional  relations  also,  in  which  Nature  is 
object  of  our  knowledge,  must  be  only  *'  phenomenon." 

5.    In  order  to  attain  this  result,  the  Critique  of  Reason  p 
first  to  assure  itself  of  these  synthetic  Forms  of  the  understandin 
in  systematic  completeness.     Here  it  is  clear  from  the  outset  thi 
we  have  not  to  do  with  those  analytic  relations  which  are  treated  i 
formal  logicy  ami  grounded  upon  the  principle  of  contradiction.    For 
these  contain  only  the  rules  for  establishing  relations  between  coiir 
ceptions  according  to  the  contents  already  given  within  them.    B 
such  modes  of  combinati<>n  as  arc  present  when  we  afHrm  the  rela- 
tion of  cnnse  and  effect,  or  of  substance  and  accident,  are  not  co; 
tained  in  those  analytical  Forms — just  this  had  been  shown  by, 
Hume.   Kaut  discovers  here  the  completely  new  task  of  tratu^c^ndenUH 
logic}     Side  by  aide  with  the  (analytic)  Forms  of  the  understanding, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  relations  of  conceptions  which  we 
given  as  to  tlieir  contents  are  established,  appear  the  synthetic  ForoM 
of  understanding,  through  which   perceptions  are   made  object*  o! 
conceptional  knowledge.     Images  of  sensation,  co-ordinate  in  space 
and  changing  in  time,  become  "objective'*  only  by  being  thought tB 
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*  Cf.  M.  Stcckclmachcr,  Die  formate  Logik  KanCa  in  ihrrn  Bexiekunifen  wf  I 
transneendentalen  (Kreslau,  1876V 
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things  with  abiding  qualities  and  changing  states  ;  but  this  relation 
expressed  by  means  of  the  cahyor^  inheres  analytically  neither  iri  the 
perceptions  uor  iu  their  perceptional  relations  as  such.  In  the  ana- 
lytic relations  of  formal  logic  thinking  is  dependent  upon  its  objects, 
and  appears  ultimately  with  right  as  only  a  reckoning  with  given 
magnitudes.  The  synthetic  Forms  of  transcendental  logic,  on  the 
contrary,  let  us  recognise  the  understanding  in  its  creative  function 
of  producing  out  of  perceptions  the  objects  of  thought  itself 

At  this  point,  in  the  distinction  between  furiiial  and  transcen- 
dental logic,  appeara  ior  the  tirst  time  the  fuudauientiil  antithesis 
between  Kant  and  the  conceptions  of  the  Greek  theory  of  knowl- 
edge which  had  prevailed  up  to  his  time.  The  Greek  theory 
assumed  "the  objects"  as  '*given"  indejicndently  of  thought,  and 
regarded  the  intellectual  processes  as  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
objects;  at  the  most  it  was  the  mission  of  the  intellectual  processes 
to  reproduce  these  objects  by  way  of  copy,  or  allow  themselves  to 
be  guided  by  them.  Kant  discovered  that  the  o!)jects  of  thought 
are  none  other  than  the  products  of  thought  itself.  This  ftpoutaneity 
of  reason  forma  the  deepest  kernel  of  his  t^'auncendftital  ideiilifim. 

But  while  he  thus  with  completely  clear  consciousness  set  a  new 
epistemological  logic  of  st/uthesis  by  the  side  of  the  analytical  logic 
of  Aristotle,  which  had  as  its  essential  content  the  relations  involved 
in  subsuming  reruly-mado  conceptiong  under  each  other  (rf.  §  12), 
he  yet  held  that  both  had  a  common  element,  viz:  the  science  uf 
judgment.  In  the  judgment  the  relation  thought  between  subject 
and  predicate  is  asserted  as  holding  objectively  ;  all  objective  think- 
ing is  judging.  Hence  if  the  categories  or  radiaxl  eoncejytiomf  of  the 
understajiding  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  relating  forms  of  the 
synthesis  by  whicih  nbjecta  arise,  there  must  be  as  many  categories 
as  there  are  kinds  of  judgments,  and  every  category  is  the  mode  of 
connecting  subject  and  predicate  which  is  operative  in  its  own  kind 
of  judgment. 

Kant  accordingly  thought  that  he  could  deduce  the  table  of  the 
categories  from  that  of  the  judgments.  He  distinguished  from  the 
four  points  of  view  of  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  and  Modality, 
three  kinds  of  judgments  for  each:  Universal,  Particular,  Singular, 
—  Affirmative,  Negative,  Infinite,  —  Categorical,  Hy]>othetieal,  Dis- 
junctive,—  Problematic,  Assertoric,  Apodictic;  and  to  these  were 
to  correspond  the  twelve  categories:  Unity,  Plurality,  Totality, — 
Reality,  Negation,  Limitation,  —  Inherence  and  Subsistence,  Caus- 
ality and  Dependence,  Community  or  Reciprocity,  —  Possibility  and 
Impossibility,  Existence  and  Non-ex istenc*,  Necessity  and  Con- 
tingency.     The  artiliciality  of  this  construction,  the  looseness  of 
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the  relations  between  Forms  of  judgment  and  categories,  the 
equal  value  of  the  categories,  ~  all  this  is  evident,  but  Kjiot 
unfortiiuately  had  so  much  coufidence  iu  this  system  that  he  treated 
it  as  the  arciiitectonic  frame  for  a  great  number  of  his 
investigatiuus. 

6.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  task,  however,  was  to  demoD-' 
strate  in  the  '^Transcendental  Deduction  of  the  l*ure  Conceptiooa 
of  the  Understanding "  how  the  categories  **  make  the  objec-ts  of 
experience."  The  obscurity  into  which  the  profound  investigatiou 
of  the  philosopher  necessarily  came  here  is  best  brightened  up  bj 
a  fortunate  idea  of  the  Prolegomena.  Kant  here  disttuguishes  Jiid!^- 
menta  of  perception^  i.e.  those  in  which  only  the  relation  of  seosations 
in  space  anil  time  for  the  individual  consciousness  is  expressed,  and 
judgtnejUa  of  ej:periencej  Le.  those  iu  which  such  a  relation  is 
asserted  as  objectively  valid,  as  given  iu  the  object ;  and  he  fiuds 
the  difference  in  epistemological  value  between  them  to  be,  that 
in  the  judgment  of  experienuu  the  spatial  or  tem]>oral  relation  u 
regulated  and  grounded  by  a  category,  a  conceptiuniU  connection, 
whereas  in  the  mere  judgment  of  i^erception  this  is  lacking.  Thai, 
for  example,  the  succession  of  two  sensations  becomes  objective  ami 
auiveraally  valid  when  it  is  thought  as  having  its  ground  in 
fact  that  one  phenomenon  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  All  partit 
constructions  of  the  spatial  and  tenii>oral  synthesis  of  sensatii 
become  objects  only  by  being  combined  according  to  a  rule  of 
understandtHtj.  In  contrast  with  the  individual  mechafiisni 
ideatiun,  in  which  individual  sensations  may  order  themseli 
separate  and  unite  in  atiy  way  whatever,  stands  objective  tliii 
ing,  which  is  equally  valid  for  all,  and  is  bound  to  tixed,  co- 
herent, ordered  wholes,  in  which  the  connections  are  governed  by 
conceptions. 

Tliis  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  relations  in  time.  For  sii 
phenomena  of  outer  sense  belong  to  the  inner  sense  as  •'determi 
tions  of  our  mind,"  all  phenomena  without  exception  stand  ud( 
the  Form  of  the  inner  sense,  i.e.  of  time.  Kant,  therefore,  souj 
to  show  that  between  the  categories  and  the  particular  Form 
perception  in  time  a  "schematism"  obtains,  which  first  makes 
possible  at  all  tu  apply  the  Forms  of  the  understanding  to 
images  of  jiercf^ption,  and  which  consists  in  the  possession  by  e\ 
individual  category  of  a  schematic  similarity  with  a  particular  form  of 
the  time  relation.  In  empirical  knowledge  we  use  this  schematism 
to  interpret  the  empirically  perceived  time  relation  by  the  oorresponii- 
ing  category  [e.g.  to  apprehend  regular  succession  as  causality], 
txanscendental  philosophy,  conversely,  has  to  seek  the  justificatii 
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of  this  procedure  in  the  fact  that  the  category,  as  a  rule  of  the 
umierstandingf  gives  the  correspundiiig  time  relations  a  rational 
basis  as  object  of  exiierience. 

In  fact,  the  individual  congciousuess  finds  in  itself  the  contiast 
between  a  inoveuient  of  ideas  (say  of  tlie  fancy),  for  which  it  uhiiiiia 
no  validity  beyond  its  own  sphere,  and,  on  the  other  hand^  an  fu*tii>- 
itjf  of  experiencej  in  the  case  of  which  it  knows  itself  to  be  bound 
in  a  way  that  is  likewise  valid  for  all  others.  Only  in  tliis  depend- 
ence consists  the  reference  of  thought  to  an  object.  But  if  it  was 
now  recognised  that  the  ground  of  the  objective  validity  of  the 
time  (and  space)  relation  can  rest  only  in  its  determination  by  a 
rule  of  the  understanding,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  a  fact  that 
the  consciousness  of  the  individual  knows  nothing  of  tliis  co-opera- 
tion of  the  categories  in  experience,  and  that  he  rather  accepts  the 
result  of  tliis  co-operation  as  the  objective  necessity  of  his  appre- 
hension of  the  synthesis  of  sensations  in  space  and  time. 

The  production  of  the  object,  therefore,  does  not  go  on  in  the 
individual  consciousness,  but  lies  already  at  the  basis  of  this  cou- 
aciousness  ;  for  this  production,  a  higher  common  consciousness  must 
therefore  be  assumed,  which  coiacs  into  the  empirical  consciousness 
of  the  individual,  not  with  its  functions,  but  only  with  their  result. 
This  Kant  termed  in  the  Frolegomena^  conscioutniess  in  general;  in 
Ihe  Critique,  tratiscendental  appeiveption,  or  the  "/"  [or  '^seif" 
or  "cyo"]. 

Experience  is  accordingly  the  system  of  phenomena  in  which  the 
spatial  and  temporal  synthesis  of  sensation  is  determined  by  the  rules 
of  the  understanding.  Thus  "Nature  as  phenomenon  "  is  the  object 
of  an  a  priori  knowledge;  for  the  categories  hold  for  all  ex^ierieuce, 
because  experience  is  grounded  only  through  them. 

7.  The  universal  and  necessary  force  and  validity  of  the  cate- 
gories find  expression  in  the  Principles  of  the  Pure  Ujidertttandiiig, 
in  which  the  conceptional  Forms  nnfohl  themselves  through  the 
medium  of  the  schematism.  But  here  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the 
main  weiglit  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  the  categories  falls  upon 
the  third  group,  and  thus  upon  those  problems  in  which  he  hoped 
••to  solve  Hume's  doubt."  From  the  categories  of  Quantity  and 
Quality  result  only  thf  "*  Axiom  of  Perception/'  that  all  phenomena 
are  extensive  miiguitudes,  and  the  ''Anticipations  of  Empirical 
Perception  "  according  to  which  the  object  of  sensation  is  an  inten- 
sive magnitude;  in  the  case  of  Modality  there  result  only  ilefinitions 
of  the  possible,  actual,  and  necessary,  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Postu- 
lates of  Empirical  Thought"  On  the  other  hand,  the  Analogies  of 
Experience  prove  that  in  Nature  substance  is  permanent,  and  that) 
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its  quantum  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diiainished,  that  all 
changes  take  place  according  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  that 
all  substances  are  in  thorough-going  reciprocity  or  inter-action. 

These,  therefore,  are  the  universally  and  necessarily  valid  pno- 
ciples  and  highest  premises  of  all  natural  scieuce,  which  are  imi*: 
versally  and   necessarily  valid  without  any  empirical  prtMjf;  they 
contain  what  Kant  calls  the  metaphysics  of  Satttre,     In  order  tbat 
they  may  be  employed,  however,  upon  the  Nature  given  tluou}^ 
our  senses,  they  must  pass   through  a  mathematical   furmulatioa, 
because  Nature  is  the  system  of  sensations  perceived  in  the  Fonin 
of  space  and  time  and  ordered  according  to  the  categorie-s.    Thii' 
transition  is  effected  through  the  empirical  conception  of  mofion,  to: 
which  all  occurrence  and  change  in    Nature  is  theoretic^Uly  to  be 
reduce<l.    At  least,  science  of  Nature,  in  the  pro^wr  sense,  reaches 
only  so  far  as  we  can  employ  mathematics:  hence  Kaut  excluded^ 
psychology  and  chemistry   from  natural  science  as  being   mcrel^H 
descriptive  disciplines.     The  "  Metiiphysical  Klenumts  of  Natural 
Scieuce  "  contain,  accordingly,  all  that  can  be  inferred  universally^ 
and  necessarily  concerning  the  laws  of  motion,  on  the  ground  of 
categories  and  of  mathematics.    The  most  imiK^rtant  point  in  KaiU' 
philosophy  of  Nature,  as  thus  built  up,  is  his  dynamic  theory  of 
ter,  in  which  he  now  deduces  from  the  general  principles  of  the 
Critique  the  doctrine  already  laid  dtiwn  in  th«  "Natural  History  of 
t!ie  Heavens,"  that  the  substance  of  that  which  is  movable  in  space 
is  the  product  of  two  forces  which  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  ft 
varying  degree,  —  those  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

8.    Hut   in   accordance  with    Kant's   presuppositions,   the  above 
metaphysics  of  Nature  can  be  only  a  metuphysics  of  phenomena 
and  no  other  is  possible,  for  the  categories  are  Forma  for  relatin 
and  as  such  are  in  themselves  empty ;  they  can  refer  to  an  ohje 
only  through  tl»e  medium  of  p€rce]itious,  which  present  a  manifol 
content  to  be  combined.     This  i)erceptionj  however,  is,  in  the  c. 
of  us  men,  only  ttie  sensuous  perception  in  the  forms  of  space  an 
time,  and  as  a  content  for  their  synthetic  function  we   have  only 
that  given  in  sensations.      Accordingly.   Me  only  object   of  human 
knowledge  is  experience^  i.e.  phenomenal  ap[)carance ;  and  the  divi 
ion  of  objects  of  knowledge  into  phenomena  and  noumena,  whit' 
has  been  usual  since  Plato,  has  no  sense.    A  knowledge  of  thiugs-iii-' 
themselves  through  "sheer  reason,"  and  extending  beyond  experi- 
ence, is  a  mjnentity,  a  chimera. 

But  has,  then,  the  conception  of  the  thing-in-itself  any  ration: 
meaning  at  all  V  and  is  not,  together  with  this,  the  designation 
all  objects  of  our  knowledge  us  **  phenomena,"  also  without  meaning 
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This  questjou  was  the  turninj^r-point  of  Kaiit*8  reflections.  Hitherto 
all  that  the  iiaiVe  c.oiifiHption  of  the  world  regards  as  '*  object  "  has 
been  resolved  partly  itito  sensations,  partly  into  synthetic  Forms  of 
perception  and  of  the  utulerstaiiding ;  notliing  seems  to  renxain 
besides  the  individual  consciousness  as  trnl^'  existing,  except  tlie 
**  consciousness  in  general/*  the  transcendental  apperception.  But 
where,  then,  are  the  *'  things,"  of  which  Kant  declared  that  it  had 
never  cunie  into  his  mind  to  deny  their  reality  ? 

The  coHception  of  the  thing-in-itself  can,  to  be  sure,  no  longer  have 
a  positive  content  in  the  Critique  of  Jieason,  sm  it  had  with  Leibniz, 
or  in  Kant's  Inauijurnl  Ditutertation ;  it  can  no  longer  be  the  object 
of  purely  rational  knowledge,  it  can  no  longer  be  an  ••  object"  at  all. 
But  it  is  at  least  no  contradiction,  merely  to  think  it.  Trimarily, 
purely  hypothetically,  and  as  something  the  reality  of  which  is 
neither  to  be  affirmed  nor  to  be  denied,  —  a  mere  "problem." 
Human  knowledge  is  limited  to  objects  of  experience,  because  the 
perception  refjuired  for  the  use  of  the  categ<iries  is  in  our  case  only 
the  re(*eptive  sensuous  ]>erception  in  space  and  time.  If  we  suppose 
that  there  is  another  kind  of  perception,  there  would  be  for  this 
other  objects,  likewise,  with  the  help  of  the  categories.  Such  objects 
of  a  non-human  perception,  litv.  (vit.  remain  still  only  phenomena, 
though  this  ]>erception  again  might  be  jissumed  as  one  which 
arranges  the  given  contents  of  sensation  in  any  manner  whatever. 
Nevertheless,  if  one  should  think  of  a  jtercejition  of  a  nov -receptive 
ktndj  a  perception  which  synthetically  produced  not  only  its  Forms, 
but  also  its  contents,  —  a  truly  "  productive  imagination,"  —  its 
objects  would  necessarily  be  no  longer  phenomena,  but  tliings-in- 
themselves.  Such  a  faculty  would  deserve  the  name  of  an  intettect- 
ual  perception  (or  intuition),  or  intuitive  infeUect ;  it  would  be  the 
unity  of  the  two  knowing  faculties  of  sensibility  and  \uiderstand- 
ing,  which  iu  man  appear  separated,  although  by  their  constant 
reference  to  each  other  they  indicate  a  hidden  common  root.  The 
possibility  of  such  a  faculty  is  as  little  to  be  denied  as  its  reality 
is  to  be  affirmed ;  yet  Kant  here  indicates  that  we  should  have  to 
think  a  supremo  spiritual  Being  in  this  way.  Noumena,  or  things- 
in-thejnfieives,  are  therefore  thiukahle  in  the  negative  sense  a«  objects  of 
a  non-9e»suous  perception,  of  which,  to  be  sure,  our  knowledge  can 
predicate  absolutely  nothing,  —  they  are  thinkable  as  limiting  con- 
ceptions of  experience. 

And  ultimately  they  do  not  remain  so  completely  problematical 
as  would  at  first  appear.     For  if  we   should   deny  the  reality  of 
I      things-in-themselvea,    "all    would  be    immediately  resolved    into 
phenomena,"  and  we  should  thus  be  veutujing  the  assertion  that 
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nothing  is  real  except  what  appears  to  man,  or  to  other  seuauooal/ 
receptive  beings.     But  this  assertion  would  be  a  presumption  com 
pletely  incapable  of  proof.    Transcendental  idealism  must,  th*;refo 
not  deny  the  reality  of  noumeiia^   it  must  only  remain  conscioi 
that  they  uannot  in  any  wise  beuumt!  objects  of  Luman  knowleU 
Things-in-themselves  must  W  thought,  but  are  not  ktiowable.     In 
this  way  Kant  won  back  the  right  to  deBig;nate  the  objects  of  huuiau 
knowledge  as  **onltf  phenomemi." 

9.    With  this  the  way  was  marked  out  for  the  third  part  oft 
critique  of  the  reason,  the  Tfauscendenttil  Dialectic}     A  metaphysi 
of  that  which  cannot  be  experienced,  or,  as  Kant  ]>refers  to  say, 
the  sujH'rsensuous,  is  im[)ossible.   This  must  lie  shown  by  a  criticis 
of  the  historical  attempts  which  have  been  made  with  this  in  view, 
and  Kant  chose,  as  his  actual  example  for  this,  the  t^ibnizo-Wolifian 
8chool-n»etaphysic8,  with  its  ti*eatment  of  rational  psychology,  cos- 
mology,  and  theology.    But  at  the  same  time^  it  must  be  shown  that 
that  which    is   incapable   of   being   exjv^rienoed,   which  cannot 
known,   must  yet   necessarily  bethought;    and  the   tranttcendcHl 
iUu^non  must  be  tliscovered,  by  which  even  the  great  thinkers  ha 
at  all  times  lK»en  seduced  into  re«;ariling  this,  which  must  necessaril; 
be  thought,  iis  an  object  of  possible  knowledge. 

To  attain  this  end  Kant  proceeds  from  tlie  antithesis  between  the 
activity   of  the  understanding  and  the  sensuous  perception  by  thsH 
aid    of    which    alone    the    former   prfKlui'es   objective    knowledg^.V 
The  thinking,  which  is  determined  by  the  categories^  puts  the  data 
of  the  sensibility  into  relation  with  one  another  in  such  a  way,  that 
every  phennmcnoii  is  comUiioued  by  other  phenomena :  but  in  this 
process  the  understaiuHiig,  in  order  to  think  the  individual  phenom- 
enon completely,  must  needs  gTu.*fp  the  totality  of  the  condiiion*  hy 
which  this  particular  plienomt'non  is  determined  in  its  connectiuus 
with  the  whole  experience.     But,  in  view  of  the  endlessness  of  tha^ 
world  of  phenomena  in  its  relation  to  space  and  time,  this  demand  V 
cannot  be  fulfilled.     For  the  categories  are  principles  of  relatioa 
between  phenomena;  they  cognise  the  conditionality  or  conditional 
chanicter  of  each  phenomenon  only  by  means  of  other  pJieuomenOt 
and  demand  for  these  again  insight  into  their  conditional  nature  as  ■ 
determined  by  others,  and  so  on  to  infinity.'    Out  of  this  relation 

»  As  regards  iho  suhjoct  matter,  the  TranAcendentAl  TEslhetic,  Analytic,  M»i 
Dialeiic.  on  the  IntmcJuciion  showA,  form  the  throe  main  c<>-nrdinaie  parta  ol 
the  Crititiuf  ;  the  formal  Hchematittm  of  llie  Hivixion  which  Kant  imitated  fnifl 
tiic  arraii^pmetil  of  loKlcal  tcit-bo<ik«  iisiia)  at  (hat  time,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
entirfly  irrelevant.  The  "  Uoc trine  of  Metliixl  "  ia  iu  fact  only  a  anpplmnentl 
extremely  rich  in  tltie  obaervations. 

3  Cf.    the  Kimilar  thoughts  in  Nioolaus  Cusonus  and  Spinosa,  though  thf 
metaphysically  applied ;  above,  pp.  347  and  419. 
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between  understanding  and  sensibility  result  for  human  knowledge 
necessari/  and  yet  insoluble  problems;  these  Kant  calls  Ideas,  and 
the  faculty  requisite  for  this  highest  syntliesis  of  the  cognitions 
of  the  understanding  he  dcsignatt^s  as  Reason  in  the  narrower 
sense. 

if  now  the  reason  will  represent  to  itself  as  solved,  a  problem 
thus  set,  the  sought  totality  of  conditions  must  be  thought  as  some 
thing  unronditioneHy  which,  indeed,  contains  in  itself  the  conditions 
for  the  infinite  series  of  phenomena,  but  wliieh  is  itself  no  longer 
conditioned.  This  conclusion  of  an  iiilinite  series,  whiuh  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  understanding  is  in  itself  a  contradiction,  must 
nevertheless  be  thought,  if  the  task  of  the  understanding,  which 
aims  at  totality  in  connection  with  the  infinite  material  of  the  data 
of  the  senses,  is  to  be  regarded  as  |>erfonne<l.  The  Idf^us  are  hence 
ideas  or  mental  representations  of  the  unconditioned »  which  must 
necessarily  be  thought  \vithout  ever  becoming  object  of  knowledge, 
and  the  transcendental  illuHion  into  which  metaphysics  falls  con- 
sists in  regarding  them  aa  given,  whereas  they  are  only  imposed  or 
9€t  as  a  task  {au/tfegeben).  In  truth  they  are  not  constitutive  prin- 
ciples througli  wliieli,  as  through  the  categories,  objects  uf  knowl- 
edge are  produced,  but  only  regulative  principles,  by  which  the 
understanding  is  constrained  to  seek  for  farther  and  farther  con- 
necting links  in  the  realm  of  tlie  conditioned  of  experience. 

Of  such  Ideas  Kant  finds  three;  the  unconditiuned  for  the  totality 
of  all  phenomena  of  the  inner  sense,  of  all  data  of  the  outer  sense, 
of  all  the  conditioned  in  general,  is  thought  respectively  as  the  soitlj 
the  world,  and  God. 

10.  The  criticism  of  rational  psychology  in  the  ''Paralogisms  of 
Pure  Reason "  takes  the  form  of  pointing  out  in  the  usual  proofs 
for  the  substiintiality  of  the  souL  the  rpmternio  teniiiiwruni  of  a 
confusion  of  the  logical  subject  with  the  real  substrate;  it  shows 
that  the  scientific  conception  of  substance  is  Ivound  to  our  perception 
of  that  which  persists  in  space,  and  that  it  is  therefore  applicable 
only  in  the  field  of  tht'  external  senwr,  and  raaintains  that  the  Idea 
of  the  soul  as  an  unconditioned  real  unity  of  all  phenomena  of  the 
inner  sense,  is  indeed  as  little  capable  of  proof  as  it  is  of  refutation, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  the  heuristic  principle  for  investigating  the 
inter-connections  of  the  yisychical  life. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  section  on  the  "  Ideal  of  the  Reason  "  treats 
the  Idea  of  God.  Carrying  out  with  greater  precision  his  earlier 
treatise  on  the  same  subJBct,  Kant  destroys  the  cogency  of  the 
arguments  brought  forward  for  the  existence  of  God.  He  combats 
I      the  right  of  the  ontologicat  proof  to  infer  existence  from  the  concep- 
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tioii  alone ;  he  shows  that  the  eotmological  proof  involves  a  petitS$ 
principii  when  it  seeks  the  "  first  cause"  of  all  that  is  "contingent' 
in  an  "absolutely  necessary"  being;  he  proves  that  the  teleological 
or  physico-iheologiccU  a^rgnmejit  at  the   best  —  granted   the  beauiy,^ 
harmony,  and  purposiveness  or  adaptation  of  the  universe — lesdi^ 
to  the   ancient  conception  of  a  wise  and  good  "  Architect  of  the 
world.'*     But  he  emphasises  that  the  dental  of  God*s  existence  is  a 
claim  which  8te[>3  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  experiential  knowledge,  ■ 
and  is  as  incapable  of  proof  as  the  opposite,  and  that  rather  the  ^ 
belief  in  a  living,  Real  unity  of  all  reality  constitutes  the  only 
powfrful  motive  for  empirical  investigation  of  individual  groups  of 
phenniiitjua. 

Most  characteristic  by  far,  however,  is  Kant's  treatment  of  the 
Idea  of  the  world  in  the  Antinomies  of  Pure  Reruion.  Th«?s»  J 
antinomies  express  the  fundamtintal  thought  of  the  transceudeDtal  B 
dialectic  in  the  sharpest  manner,  by  showing  that  when  the  universe 
is  treated  as  the  object  of  knowledge,  propositions  which  are 
mutually  contradictory  con  bo  maintained  with  ei|^ual  right,  in  so 
far  a8  we  follow,  on  the  one  hand,  the  demand  of  the  unde.rstindingl 
for  a  completion  of  the  series  of  phenomena,  and  on  tlie  other,  the 
demand  of  tke  sensuous  perception  for  an  endless  continuance  of 
the  same.  Kant  proves  hence,  in  the  "thesis,"  that  the  world  must 
have  a  beginning  and  end  in  space  and  time,  that  as  regards  its 
substance  it  presents  a  limit  to  its  divisibility,  that  events  in  it 
must  have  free,  ie.  no  longer  causally  conditioned,  beginnings,  anil 
that  to  it  must  belong  an  absoluti*ly  necessary  being,  God;  and  in 
the  antithesis  he  proves  the  contradictory  opposite  for  all  four  oases. 
At  the  same  time  the  complication  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  tb6 
proofs  (with  one  exception)  are  indirect,  so  that  the  thesis  is  proved 
by  a  refutation  of  the  antitliesis,  the  antithesis  by  refutation  of  the- 
thesis;  each  assertion  is  therefore  lx)th  proved  and  refuted.  The 
solution  of  the  antinomies  in  tlie  c^ise  of  the  first  two,  the  "  matli^ 
matical,"  takes  the  form  of  showing  that  the  principle  of  excluded 
third  loses  its  validity  where  sometlnng  is  made  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge, which  can  never  become  such,  a.^  is  the  case  with  the  univeRe. 
In  the  case  of  thft  third  and  ftmrth  antinomies,  the  "  dynamipal," 
which  concern  freedom  and  Ood,  Kant  seeks  to  show  (what,  to  bo 
sure,  is  impossible  in  a  purely  theoretical  way),  that  it  is  perhaps 
thinkable  that  the  antitheses  hitld  true  for  phenomena,  and  thd 
theses,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  unknowable  world  of  things-in- 
themselves.  For  this  latter  world,  it  is  at  least  not  a  contradiction 
to  think  freedom  and  God,  whereas  neither  is  to  be  met  with,  it  is 
certaini  in  our  knowledge  of  phenomena. 
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§  39.   The  Categorical  Imperative. 


H.  Coben,  KanVs  Beffriindnnff  der  Ethik.    Berlin,  1877. 

E.  ArnoWt,  Kant's  Idf.e  vina  hOrhsten  Gut.     Kdnigsberg,  1874. 

B.  rUnj«r,  Die  Religion»philoM>phie  KanC».     Jt-na,  1874. 

[N.  Porter,  KnnCa  Kthiai.     Chicago,  IttSei.] 

£J.  O.  ScbiLnnanii,  Kantian  Ethic*  and  the  EcJj^ics  of  Evolution.    Lend.  1882.] 

The  synthetic  functiou  in  the  theoretical  reason  is  the  combina- 
tion of  mental  presentiitiorm  into  perceptions,  judgments,  uml  Ideas. 
l^he  practical  sifnt?iesis  is  tli<*  rt*hiting  of  the  will  to  a  presented  con- 
tent, by  which  this  latter  becomes  an  end.  This  relating  Form  Kant 
c;irefully  excluded  ftoin  the  primary  coucepti(tiis  of  the  knowing 
understanding ;  it  is  instead  the  fundamental  categorj/  of  the.  practical 
uee  of  the  reason.  It  gives  no  objects  of  knowledge,  but  instead, 
objects  of  will. 

1.  For  the  critique  of  the  reason  there  rises  from  this  tlie  prob- 
lem, whether  there  is  a  practical  synthesis  a  priori,  that  is,  whether 
there  are  necessary  and  vniversally  valid  objects  of  willing ;  or  whether 
anytliing  is  to  be  found  wlilch  the  reason  makes  its  end  or  demands 
a  priori^  without  any  regard  to  empirical  motives.  This  univci'sal  and 
necessary  object  of  the  pi-actical  reason  we  call  the  nioral  law. 

For  it  is  clear  for  Kant  from  the  outset,  that  the  activity  of  pure 
reason  in  proix)sing  ends  to  itself,  if  there  is  any  sneh  activity,  must 
appear  as  a  commandf  in  the  form  of  the  imperatire,  as  over  against 
the  empirical  motives  of  will  and  action.  The  will  directed  toward 
the  partifiihir  objents  and  relations  of  experience  is  determined  by 
these  and  dependent  upon  them;  the  pure  rational  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, can  be  determined  only  through  itself.  It  is  hence  necessarily 
directed  toward  something  elae  than  the  natural  imp\»lse8,  and  this 
something  else,  which  the  moral  law  requires  as  over  against  our 
inclinations,  is  called  duty. 

Hence  the  predicates  of  ethical  judgment  concern  only  this  kind 
of  determination  of  the  will;  they  refer  to  the  diHpositiony  not  to 
the  act  or  to  its  external  consequences.  Nothing  in  the  world,  says 
Kant/  can  be  called  good  without  qualification  except  a  Good  Will ; 
and  this  remains  good  even  though  its  execution  ia  coniplttely 
restrained  by  external  causes.  Morality  as  a  quality  of  man  is  a 
disposition  ronformahle  to  duty. 

2.  But  it  becomes  all  the  more  necessary  to  investigate  as  to 
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whether  there  is  such  an  a  priori  command  of  duty,  and  in  whaM 
consists  a  lavr^  to  which  obedience  is  required  by  the  reason  qoiMl 
in<leixMideiit1y  of  all  empirical  ends.     To  answer  this  question  Kiuifi 
pro<'e«<Ls  from  the  teleologioal  connections  of  the  actual  volitionaL 
life.     Experience  of  natural  causal  connections  brings  with  it  tim 
consequpnre,  that  we  arc  forced  to  will  according  to  the  syiiUietie 
reUUton  of  end  and  means,  one  thing  for  the  sake  of  another.     Froa 
practical  reflection  on  such  relations  arise  (technical)  rules  of  dex- 
terity and  ("practical'')  counsels  of  prudence.      They  all  assert, 
"  If  you  will  this  or  that,  then  you  must  proceed  thus  or  so."    The 
are  on  this  acooiint  hypofheticai  imperatives.      They  presuppose 
volition  as  actually  present  alre^idy,  and  demand  on  the  (p'ound 
this  the  further  act  of  will  which  is  required  to  satisfy  the  first 

Rut  the  in  oral  law  cannot  be  dependent  upon  any  object  of  will 
already  existing  in  experience,  and  moral  action  must  not  appear  as 
means  in  service  of  other  ends.  The  requirement  of  the  monl 
cniiiinand  must  l)e  pro{>oiinded  and  fulfilled  solely  for  its  oum  Mike. 
It  does  not  apj>eal  to  what  the  man  already  wishes  on  other  grounds, 
but  demands  an  act  of  will  which  has  its  worth  in  itself  only,  ami 
the  only  truly  moral  action  is  one  in  which  such  a  command  is 
fuliiltod  witliout  ri'p:ard  to  any  other  consequences.  The  moral  law 
is  a  command  abnolufe,  a  rateyorical  imperative.  It  holds  unc^nditiuti- 
ally  and  absolutely,  while  the  hypothetical  imperatives  are  only 
relative. 

If  now  it  is  asked,  what  is  the  content  of  the  categorical  impera- 
tive, it  is  clear  thiit  it  can  contain  no  empiric^  element :  the  demand 
of  the  moral  law  does  not  stand  in  relation  to  the  "  matter  of  the 
act  of  will."     For  this  reason  happiness  is  not  adapted  to  be  t; 
principle  of   morals,  for   the   striving  after  happiness  is  alread 
present  empiricully,  it  is  not  a  demand  of  reason.     Kiidfemonist 
morals  leads,  therefore,  to  merely  hypothetical  imperatives;  for  it, 
the  ethical  laws  are  only  "counsels  of  prudence  or  sagacity  "  advis- 
ing the  best  method  of  going  to  work  to  satisfy  tlie  natuml  will 
But  the  demand  of  the  moral  law  is  just  for  a  will  other  than  tlie 
natural   will;  the  moral   law  exists  for  a  higher  purpose  Uian  to 
make  us  happy.     If  Nature  had  wished  to  place  our  destiny  andfl 
vocation  in  happiness,  it  would  have  done  Iwtter  to  equip  us  with" 
infallible  instincts  than  with  the  practical  reason  of  conscience, 
which  is  fontiiuially  in  conflict  with  our  impulses.*    The  "happiness 
morals"  is  even,  for  Kant,  the  typo  of  false  morals,  for  in  this  the 
law  always  is  that  I  should  do  something  because  I  desire  something 
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else.  Every  such  system  of  morals  is  fteteionomoits ;  it  makes  tlie 
practical  reason  tli-peridpnt  q(h:>u  some  thing  givon  outside  of  itself, 
and  this  reproa-eh  applies  to  all  attfiupts  to  seek  the  principle  of 
morality  in  metaphysical  conceptionSj  such  as  that  of  perfection^ 
The  theolo<^ical  morals  is  completely  rejected  by  Kant  with  the 
greatest  energy,  for  it  eombiuBS  all  kinds  of  heteronnmy  when  it 
sees  the  sanction  in  tbe  divine  will,  the  criterion  in  utility,  and  the 
motive  in  the  expectation  of  reward  and  punishment. 

3.  The  categorical  imperative  must  be  the  expression  nf  the 
autonomy  of  the  pructiecU  reasoUf  i.e.  of  the  pure  Relf^iete^ra^nation 
of  the  rational  will.  It  concerns,  therefore,  solely  the  Form  of 
willing,  and  requires  that  this  shoultl  be  a  nnt'versaUff  valid  law. 
The  will  is  heteronomous  if  it  follows  ixn  enipiiicully  given  impulse; 
it  is  autonomous  only  where  it  carries  out  a  law  given  it  by  itself. 
The  categorical  imperative  demands,  therefore,  that  instead  of  act- 
ing according  to  impulses  we  should  rather  act  according  to  maxims^ 
and  according  to  such  as  are  adapted  for  a  universal  legislation  for 
all  beings  who  will  rationally.  **  Act  cm  if  the  vituriin  from  which 
you  act  were  to  become  through  your  tcill  a  universal  law  of 
nature." 

This  purely  formal  principle  of  conformity  to  law  gains  a  mate- 
rial im|)ort  by  reflection  xipon  the  various  kinds  of  worths.  In  the 
kingdom  of  ends  that  which  is  serviceable  for  some  end,  ami  can 
therefore  be  replaced  by  something  else,  has  a  price,  but  that  only 
lias  tcorth  or  dignity,  which  is  absolutely  valuable  in  itself,  and  is 
the  condition  for  the  sake  of  which  other  things  may  become  valu- 
able. This  worth  belongs  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  moral  law 
itself,  and,  therefore,  the  motive  which  stimulates  man  to  obey  this 
law  must  be  nothing  but  reverence  for  the  law  itself.  It  would  be 
dishonoured  if  it  were  fulfilled  for  the  sake  of  any  external  advan- 
tage. The  worth  or  dignity  of  the  mural  law,  moreover,  passes  over 
to  the  man  who  is  determined  by  this  alone  in  the  whole  extent  of 
his  experience,  and  is  able  to  determine  himself  by  the  law  itself, 
to  be  its  agent,  and  to  identify  himself  with  it.  Hence  reverence  for 
f/*e  worth  of  man  is  for  Kant  the  material  pnnci[»le  of  moral  science. 
Man  should  do  his  duty  not  for  the  sake  of  advantage,  but  out  of 
reverence  for  himnftf  and  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-man  he 
should  make  it  his  supreme  maxim,  never  to  treat  him  as  a  mere 
means  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends,  but  always  to  honour  in 
him  the  worth  of  personality. 

From  this  Kant  deduces  a  proud  and  strict  system  of  morals  ^  in 
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vhioh,  as  set  forth  in  his  old  age,  we  caanot  fail  to  discern  th« 
features  of  rigourism  aad  of  a  certaia  pedantic  stiffness.     But  the 
fundamental  charat^teristic  of  the  contrast  between  duty  and  iudinOt 
tion  lies  deeply  rooted  in  his  system.     The  principle  of  autonomy 
recognises  as  moral,  only  acts  of  will  done  in  conformity  to  du 
and  wholly  out  of  regard  for  maxims;  it  sees  in  all  motivation 
moral  action  by  natunil  impulses  a  falsification  of  pure  morali 
Only  that  which  is  done  solely  from  duty  is  moral.     The  empirical 
impulses  of  human  nature  are,  therefore,  in  themselves,  ethicall«H 
indiS'erent;  but  they  become  bad  as  soon  as  they  oppose  the  demaodH 
of  the  moral  law,  and  the  moral  life  of  man  consists  in  realising  th« 
command  of  duty  in  the  warfare  against  his  inclinations. 

4.  The  self-determination  of  the  rational  will  is,  therefore,  the 
supreme  requirement  and  condition  of  all  morality.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible in  the  realm  of  the  experience  which  is  thought  and  kno 
through  the  categories :  for  this  experience  knows  only  the  de 
mination  of  each  individual  phenomenon  by  others;  seLf-determin 
tion,  as  the  power  to  begin  a  series  of  the  oonilitioncd,  is  impos^ibi 
according  to  the  principles  of  cognition.  This  power  with  refe 
to  the  will  we  cd\\  freedom,  as  being  an  action  which  is  not  condition 
by  others  according  to  the  schema  of  causality,  but  which  is  dete; 
mined  oidy  through  itself,  and  is  on  its  part  the  cause  of  aji  eni 
series  of  natural  processes.  Hence  if  the  theoretical  reason,  wh 
knowledge  is  limited  to  experience,  had  to  decide  as  to  the  reali 
of  freedom,  it  would  necessarily  deny  it,  but  would  thereby  rejf 
also  the  possibility  of  the  moral  life.  But  the  CrUi4/ue  of  Pu 
Heason  has  shown  that  the  theoretical  reason  cannut  assert  an 
thing  whatever  as  to  things-iii-themselves,  and  that,  aocordinglyj 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  thinking  the  jiossibility  of  freedom  I 
the  supersensuous.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  freedom  must  necessa- 
rily be  real  if  inonility  is  to  be  possible,  the  reality  of  things-in-tham- 
selves  and  of  the  s^ipersemniousj  which  for  the  tiieon*tiiuil  reason  must 
remain  always  merely  problematical,  is  herewith  guaranteed. 

This  guarantee  is,  to  be  sure,  not  that  of  a  proof,  but  that  of  a 
postulate.  It  rests  upon  the  consciuusness;  tltoa  canst j  for  thou 
ougfUest,  Just  so  truly  as  thou  feelest  the  morsd  law  within  thee, 
so  truly  as  tliou  l)elieveat  in  the  possibility  of  following  it,  so  truly 
must  thou  also  believe  in  the  conditions  for  this,  viz.  autonomy  and 
freedom.  FrtjeJom  is  not  an  object  of  knowledge,  but  an  object  of 
faith,  —  but  of  a  faith  which  holds  as  universally  and  necessarily  ia 
the  realm  of  the  supersensuous,  as  the  principles  of  the  under3tan< 
ing  hold  in  the  realm  of  experience,  —  an  a  priori  faith. 

Thus  the  practical  reason  becomes  completely  independent  of  the 
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theoretical.  In  previous  philosophy  *'  the  primacy  "  of  the  theoreti- 
cal over  the  practical  reason  hail  prevailed  j  knowledge  had  been 
asai^ed  the  work  of  deteriuiniug  whether  and  how  there  is  freedom, 
and  acitordiugly  of  deciding  an  to  the  reality  of  morality.  Accord- 
ing to  Kant,  the  reality  of  morality  is  the  fact  of  the  practical  reason, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  believe  in  freedom  as  ili*^  condition  of  its 
possibility.  From  this  relation  results,  for  Kant,  the  primacff  of  the 
practical  over  the  theoretical  reason;  for  the  former  is  not  only  cajta- 
ble  of  guaranteeing  that  which  the  latter  must  decline  to  vouch  for, 
but  it  appears  also  that  the  theoretical  reason  in  those  Ideas  of  the 
unconditioned  in  which  it  points  beyond  itself  (§  38,  9)  is  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  the  practical  reason. 

Thus  there  appears  with  Kant,  in  a  new  and  completely  original 
form,  the  Flatonic  doctrine  of  the  two  worlds  of  the  sensuous  and  the 
supersensuous,  of  phenomena  and  things-in-themselvea.  Knowledge 
controls  the  former,  faith  the  latter;  the  former  is  the  realm  of 
necessity,  the  latter  the  realm  of  freedom.  The  relation  of  antithesis 
and  yet  of  mutual  reference,  which  exists  between  these  two  worlds, 
shows  itself  best  in  the  nature  of  man,  who  alone  belongs  in  like 
measure  to  both.  So  far  as  man  is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Nature 
he  appears  as  cTnpirical  character  —  i.e.  in  his  abiding  qualities  as  well 
as  in  hia  individual  decisions  —  as  a  necessary  product  in  the  causal 
eonnection  of  phenomena;  but  as  a  member  of  the  supersensuous 
world  he  ia  iutelligible  character^  i.e.  a  being  whose  nature  is  decided 
by  free  self-determination  within  itself.  The  empirical  character  ia 
only  the  manifestation,  which  for  the  theoretical  consciousness  is 
bound  to  the  rule  of  causality,  of  the  intelligible  character,  whose 
freedom  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  as  it 
ap[>ears  in  the  conscience. 

5.  But  freedom  is  not  the  only  postulate  of  a  priori  faith.  The 
relations  between  the  sensuous  and  the  moral  world  deiuand  yet 
a  more  general  bond  of  connection,  which  Kant  finds  in  the  ciojicep- 
Hon  of  the  highest  good}  The  goal  of  the  sensuous  will  is  happiness; 
the  goal  of  the  ethical  will  is  virtue;  these  two  cannot  sustain  to 
each  other  the  relation  of  means  to  end.  The  striving  after  happi- 
ness does  not  make  an  act  virtuous  ;  and  virtue  is  neither  permitted 
to  aim  at  making  man  happy,  nor  does  it  actually  do  so.  Between 
the  two  no  causal  relation  exists  empirically,  and  ethically  no  teleo- 
logical  connection  can  be  permitted  to  enter.  Hut  since  man  belongs 
as  well  to  the  sensuous  as  to  the  ethical  world,  the  *'  highest  good  " 
must  consist  for  him  in  the  union  of  virtue  and  happiness.     This 
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last  synthesis   of   practical    conception,  however,  can    be   moralljr 
thought  only  in  tlie  form  that  virtue  alone  is  v>orihy  of  happinex*. 

The  demand  of  the  moral  consciousness,  here  expressed,  is  npvei 
theless  not  satisfied  by  the  causal  necessity  of  experience.     Nati 
law  is  ethically  indifferent,  and  affords  no  guarantee   that  vii 
will    necessarily   lead    to    happiness;    on   the   contrary,  experient 
teaches  rather  that  virtue  requires  renunciation  of  empirical  hap] 
ness,  and  that  want  of  virtue  is  capable  of  being  united  with  tei 
j>oral  happiness.     If,  therefore,  the  ethical  consciousness  requii 
the  reaiity  of  the  highest  gofidj  faith  must  reach  beyond  the  empiric 
life  of  man,  and  beyond  the  order  of  Nature,  on  into  the  su] 
sensuous.     It   postulates  a   reality   of  personality    which   extends- 
beyond  the  temporal  existence  —  the  immoriol  life  —  and  a  v^orul 
order  of  Oie  universe^  which  is  grounded  in  a  Supreme  Reason 
Qod, 

Kant's  morcU  proof  for  freedom,  immortality,  and  God  is,  thei 
fore,  not  a  proof  ol   knowledge,  but  of  faith.     Its  postulates  are  ll 
conditions  of  the  moral  life,  and  their  reality  must  be  believed 
as  fully  as  the  reality  of  the  latter.    But  with  all  this  they 
knowable  theorctioally,  as  little  as  before. 

(>.    The  dunliHTti  of  Nature  and  morality  appears  with  Kant  in  it 
baldest  form  in  his  Philosophy  of  Religion^  the  principles  of  which, 
agreeably  to  his  theory  of  knowledge,  he  could  seek  only  in  the 
practical  reason;  universality  and  ueressity  in  relation  to  the  su[»er- 
sensuous  are  afforded  on)y  by  the  ethical  consciousness.     Only  that 
can  \)e  a  priori  in  religion,  which  is  based  upon  morals.     Kant'ftj 
religion  of  reason  is,  therefore,  not  a  natural  religion,  but  "moi 
theology."     Keligion   rests   upon   conceivi^tg  moral  lausM  a<  diwi 
commatidn. 

This  religious  form  of  morality  Rant  develops  once  more  from 
the  twofold  nature  of  man.  There  are  in  him  two  systems  of  im- 
pulses, the  sensuous  and  the  moral ;  on  account  of  the  unity  of  tbe 
willing  {>er8onaUty  neither  can  be  without  relation  to  the  other. 
Their  relation  should  be,  according  to  the  moral  demand,  that  of 
the  subordination  of  the  sensuous  impulses  to  the  moi-al;  but  as  ■ 
a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  Kant,  the  reverse  relation  naturally^^ 
obtains  with  inan,'  and  since  the  sensuous  impulses  are  evil  ii8  soon 
aa  they  even  merely  resist  the  moral,  there  is  in  man  a  luUunil  hnU 
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to  evil.  This  **  radical  evil"  is  not  necessary;  for  otherwise  there 
would  be  uo  responsibility  for  it.  It  is  inexplicable,  but  it  is  a  fact  j 
it  is  a  deed  of  intelligible  freedom.  The  task  which  follows  from 
this  for  man  is  the  reversal  of  the  moving  springs,  which  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  warfare  between  the  good  and  evil  principle 
within  hiia.  But  in  the  al>ove-described  perverted  condition,  the 
brazen  majesty  of  the  moral  law  works  upon  man  with  a  terror  that 
dashes  him  down,  and  he  needs,  therefore,  to  support  his  moral 
motives,  faith  in  a  divine  power,  which  imposes  upon  him  the  moral 
law  as  its  coniuiand,  but  also  grants  him  the  help  of  redeeming  love  to 
enable  him  to  obey  it. 

From  this  standjx)int  Kant  interprets  the  essential  portions  of 
Christian  doctrine  into  a  *'pure  moral  religion,"  viz.  the  ideal  of 
the  moral  perfection  of  man  in  the  Logos»  redemption  through 
vicarious  love,  and  the  mystery  of  the  new  birth.  lie  thus  restores 
to  their  rightful  place,  from  which  they  had  been  displaced  by  the 
rationalism  of  the  Enlij;htenment,  the  truly  religious  motives  which 
are  rooted  in  the  felt  need  of  a  redemption.  —  though  he  does  this 
in  a  form  which  is  free  from  the  hisUnical  faith  of  orthodoxy.  But 
the  true  Church,  for  him  also,  is  only  the  invisible,  the  moral  king- 
dom of  God,  the  ethical  comnnuiity  of  the  redeemed.  The  historical 
manifestations  of  the  mural  community  of  men  are  the  Churches ; 
they  need  the  means  of  revelation  and  of  '* statutory"  faith.  But 
they  have  the  task  of  putting  this  means  into  the  service  of  the 
moral  life,  and  if  instead  of  this  they  lay  the  main  weight  upon  the 
statutory,  they  fall  into  service  for  a  reward,  and  into  hypocrisy. 

7.  It  is  connected  with  his  restriction  of  ethical  judgment  by 
making  it  apply  only  to  the  disposition,  that  in  his  Philosophy  of 
Right  Kant  pursued  that  direction  which  treats  the  same,  so  tar 
as  possible,  independently  of  morals.  Kant  distinguished  (even 
with  regard  to  ethical  valuation)  between  vwraiity  of  disposition  and 
legality  of  action^  between  voluntary  obedience  to  the  moral  law 
and  external  conformity  of  action  to  what  is  demanded  by  posi- 
tive law.  Actions  are  subject  to  compulsion,  dispositions  never. 
While  morals  speaks  of  the  duties  of  the  disposition,  law  or  right 
is  employed  with  the  external  duties  of  action  which  can  be  en- 
forced, and  does  not  ask  as  to  the  disposition  with  which  they  are 
fulfilled  or  broken. 

And  yet  Kant  makes  freedom,  which  is  the  central  conception  of 
his  whole  practical  philosophy,  the  basis  also  of  his  science  of  right. 
For  right  or  law  is  also  a  demand  of  the  practical  reason,  and  has  in 
this  its  a  prioriy  valid  principle:  it  cannot  therefore  be  deduced  as 
product  of  empirical  interest,  but  must  be  understood  from  the 
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{general  rational  vocation  or  destiny  of  man.  This  latter  is  the 
vocation  to  freedom.  The  community  of  men  consists  of  ihote 
l>einga  that  are  destined  for  ethical  freedom,  but  are  yet  id  the 
natural  state  of  caprice  or  arbitrary  will,  in  which  they  mutu&Ujr 
disturb  and  check  each  other  in  their  spheres  of  activity.  Law  has 
for  its  task  to  e^tablis}l  the  contlitions  under  which  the  will  of  the 
one  cau  be  united  with  the  will  of  another  according  to  a  universal 
law  of  freedom,  and,  by  enforcing  these  conditions,  to  make  snre 
the  freedom  of  personality'. 

From  this  principle  follows  analytically,  according  to  Kiut's 
deduction,  all  private  law,  {lublic  law,  and  international  law.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  interesting  to  obaer^'e  how  the  principles  of  his 
theory  of  morals  are  everywhere  authoritative  in  this  construction. 
Thus,  in  private  law  it  is  a  far-reaching  principle  —  eorrespondiog 
to  the  categorical  imperative  —  that  man  must  never  be  used  as  t 
thing.  So,  too,  the  penal  law  of  the  state  is  grounded  not  by  the 
task  of  muintaiuing  the  state  of  right,  but  by  the  ethical  neoessil 
of  retribution. 

T^w  in  a  state  of  nature  is  therefore  valid  only  in  a  provisoi 
way;  it  is  completely,  or,  as  Kant  says,  peremptorily,  valid,  only 
when  it  can  be  certainly  enforced,  that  is,  in  the  stiite.    The  supreme 
rule  for  justice  in  tlie  state,  Kant  finds  in  this,  that  nothing  should 
be  decreed  and  carried  out  which   might  not  have  been  resolv< 
upon  if  the  state  hiul  come  into  existence  by  a  contract.     The  coi 
trat'-t  theory  is  here  not  an  explanation  of  the  empirical  origin  of 
the  state,  but  a  norm  for  its  task.     This  norm  can  be  fulfilled  with^ 
any  kind  of  constitution,  provided  only  law  really   rules,  and  doI^| 
arbitrary    caprice.       Its    realisation    is   surest   if   the   three   pnbhc 
functions  of  legislation,  administration  and  judicial  procedure  are 
independent  of  each  other,  and  if  the  legislative  power  is  organised 
in   the   *' republican"   furin   of  the  representative  system, — i 
vision  which  is  not  exnluded  by  a  monarchical  executive.     It  is 
by  this  means,  Kant  thinks,  that  the  freedom  of  the  individual  will 
be  secured,  so  fur  :is  this  can  exist  without  detriment  to  the  freedom 
of  others;  and  not  until  all  states  have  adopted  this  constitution  can 
the  state  of  Nature  in  which  they  now  find  themselves  in  their  relsr 
tions  to  each  other,  give  place  to  a  state  of  law.     Then,  too,  the  law 
of  nations,  which  is  now  only  provisory,  will  become  "  peremptory.' 

Upon  foundations  of  philosophy  of  religion  and   philosophy  ofj 
law  is  built  up,  finally,  Kant's  theory  of  hUtory}     This  took  form 
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in  dependence  upon  the  theories  of  Rousseau  and  Herder,  a  depend- 
ence which  follows  from  tho  antithesis  Imtwpen  those  authors. 
Kant  can  see  in  history  neither  the  aberration  from  an  originally 
good  condition  of  the  human  race,  nor  the  necessary,  self-intelligible 
development  of  man's  original  constitution.  If  there  ever  was  a 
primitive  paradisiacal  atiite  of  htimaiiity,  it  w;ls  the  state  of  inno- 
oe«ce  in  which  man,  living  entirely  arconling  t<.»  his  natural  iuijjnlses, 
was  as  yet  entirely  unconscious  of  his  ethical  task.  The  beginning 
of  the  work  of  civilisation,  however,  was  possible  only  through  a  break 
with  the  state  of  Nature,  since  it  was  in  connection  with  its  trans- 
gression that  the  moral  law  came  to  consciousness.  This  (theoret- 
ically incomprehensible)  *'  Fall "  was  the  beginning  of  history. 
>fatural  impulse,  previously  ethically  indifferent,  now  became  evil, 
and  was  to  be  opposetl. 

Since  then  iUtt  progress  of  hidory  has  consistetl  not  in  a  growth  of 
human  happiness,  but  in  approximation  to  ethioal  perfection,  and  in 
the  extension  of  the  rah  of  ethical  freedom.  With  d^ep  earnestness 
Kant  takes  up  the  thought  that  the  development  of  civilisation  suc- 
ceeds only  at  the  cost  of  individual  hap]>iness.  He  who  takes  this 
latter  for  his  standard  must  speak  only  of  a  retrogression  in  history. 
The  more  complicated  relations  become,  the  more  the  vital  energy 
of  civilisation  grows,  by  so  much  the  more  do  individual  wants 
increase,  and  the  less  is  the  prospect  of  satisfying  them.  But  just 
this  refutes  the  opinion  of  the  Enlighteners,  as  if  happiness  were 
man's  vocation.  The  ethical  development  of  the  whole,  the  control 
of  practical  reason,  grows  in  an  iniferne  ratio  to  the  empirical  satis- 
faction of  the  individual.  Ami  since  history  represents  the  outer 
social  life  of  humanity,  its  goal  is  the  com])1etion  of  right  and  law, 
the  establishing  of  the  best  political  constitution  among  all  peoples, 
perpetual  peace — a  goal  whose  attainment,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
ideals,  lies  at  an  infinite  distance. 


§  40.   Natural  Purposiveness. 

A.  StAdler,  KanCa  Tetenlngie..     Rerlin,  1H74. 

H.  CuUen,  KanCn  BrgrUndung  der  ^sthetik.    Berlin,  1889. 

[J.  U.  TufiB,  Tkt  Sourtea  and  Detftlopment  ofKanVs  TeUology,  Chicago,  1892.] 

By  his  sharp  formulation  of  the  antithesis  of  Nature  and  Free- 
dom, of  necessity  and  purposiveness  (or  adaptation  to  ends),  the 


^liiitt];  Rtcenttion.  von  Herder'a  Ideen  (1786);  MuthmoMHcher 
'tye»rMc/Ue  (1780)  ;  Dtis  Ende  alter  Vini/e  (17II4). 
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theoretical  aud  practical  reason  diverge  so  widely  in  Kant's  system^ 
that  the  unity  of  the  reason  seems  endangered.  The  critical  phil* 
osophy  needs,  therefore,  in  a  manner  that  pretigures  the  methodical 
development  of  its  system,'  a  third  principle  tluit  sliall  afford  a  defift^ 
itive  mediation,  and  in  which  the  synthesis  of  the  above  oppotius 
shall  be  effected. 

1.  PsycholoTficallyt  the  sphere  in  wliich   this    problem  is  to  be 
solved  can,  in  accordance  with  the  triple  division  a^lopted  by  Kant 
(cf.  §  30, 8),  be  only  the/a<.*W/y  offeelingor  "  approval.'*    This,  in  t 
takes  an  uttKriufdiate  position  l>etween  ideation  and  desire.    FeeU 
or  approval  presupposes  a  complete  idea  of  the  object, — comple; 
in  the  theoretical  s».nise,  — and  sustains  a  synthetic  relation  to  thii 
aud  this  sj/nihesis  as  a  feeling  of  j»leasure  or  |xiin,  or  as  approval 
disapproval,  always  expresses  in  some  way  that  the  object  in  qu 
tion  is  felt  by  tlie  subject  to  be  either  purposive^  i.e,  adapted  to  i 
end,  or  not  to  the  purpose. 

The  standard  of  this  valuation  may  have  existed  beforehand  as  ft 
conscious  design,  forming  thus  a  case  of  intentional  volition,  and  in 
such  cases  the  objects  are  termed  um/uI  or  injurious;  but  there  are 
also  feelings  which,  without  being  referred  to  any  conscious  jrarpt 
whatever,  characterise  their  objects  immediately  as  agreeable  or 
agreeable,  and  in  these  also  a  determination  with  reference  to  an 
end  must  l>e  somehow  authoritative. 

The   critique  of  the  reason,  accordingly,  has  to  ask,  Are  there 
feelings  a  priori ^  or  approvals  that  have  universal  and  necessary  vcdi 
ityf  and  it  is  clear  that  the  decision  upon  this  case  is  depende 
upon    the   nature   of  the  ends  which  determine  the  feelings  am 
approvals  in  question.     With  regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  will.th 
question  has  been  already  decided  by  the  Critique  of  the  Practi 
Reason;    the   only  end   of   the   conscious  will  which  has  a  prio\ 
validity  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  categorical  imperative,  and  on  tbi 
side,  therefore,  only  the  feelings  of  approval  or  disapproval  in  whie 
we  employ  the  ethical  predicates  "  good  *'  and  **  bad,"  can  be  regarded 
as  necessary  and  universally  valid.     For  this  reason  tlm  new  prob- 
lem  restricts   itself  to  the  a  priori  character  of  those  feelings  in 
which  no  conscious  purpose  or  design  precedes.     But  these,  aa  m^y 
be  seen  from  the  beginning,  are  the  feelings  of  the  Beavtifid  and  the 
Sublime. 

2.  But  tlie  problem  widens  upon  another  side,  when  we  take  in 
consideration  tiie  logical  functions  which  are  concerned  in  all  1 
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1  Cf.  note  at  the  clove  of  the  Introduction  of  the  ^ 
VII.  38  f. 
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^Kigs  and  approvals.     The  jadgmenta  in  which  these  are  expressed 
^^vre  evidently  all  synthetic.     Prediratps  such  as  agreeable,  useful, 
beautiful,  and  good,  are  not  analytically  contained  in  the  stibject, 
I      but  express  the  worth  of  tlie  object  with  reference  to  an  end  ;  they 
I      are  estimatious  of  adaptation,  and  contain  in  all  cases  the  subor- 
dinotimx  of  the  object  in  Us  end.     Now  in  the  im'chological  scheme 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  tlie  Critiijue  of  Pure  Heason,  Kant  desig- 
nates the  faculty  of  subsuming  the  particular  under  the  general  by 
the  name  Judyment.     And  this,  too,  was  regardt'd  as  playing  among 
the  theoretical  functions,  also,  the  mediating  part  between  Reason 
and  Understanding,  in  auch  a  sort  that  the  fonner  gives  principles, 
the  latter  objects,  while  the  Judgment  performs  the  task  of  applying 
the  principles  to  the  objects. 

But  in  its  theoretical  use  the  Judgment  is  analytical,  since  it 
determines  its  objects  by  general  conceptions  according  to  rules 
of  formal  logic  j  the  attainment  of  a  correct  i-onclusion  depends  only 
I  on  finding  the  appropriate  minor  for  a  given  major,  or  vice  versa. 
In  contrast  with  this  determining  Judgment,  which  thus  needs  no 
*'Criti(iue,"  Kant  s^ts  the  rfjteiiiiiy  Judgment,  in  the  eiise  of  which 
the  synthesis  consists  just  in  subordination  to  an  end.  And  accord- 
ingly the  problem  of  the  Critique  of  the  Judf/ment  takes  this  formu- 
lation :  Is  it  a  priori  possible  to  judge  Nature  to  be  adapted  to  an  endf 
Evidently  this  is  the  highest  synthesis  of  the  critical  philosophy; 
the  a2yplication  of  the  category  of  the  practical  reason  to  the  object  of 
the  theoretical.  It  is  clear  from  the  outset  that  this  application  itself 
can  be  neither  theoretical  nor  practical,  neither  a  kuotcimj  nor  a 
willing:  it  is  only  a  looking  at  Nature  from  the  point  of  view  of  pur- 
posivettenn  or  adaptation  to  ends. 

If  the  reflecting  Judgment  gives  to  this  contemplation  the  direc- 
tion of  judging  Nature  with  regard  to  her  aflaptation  to  the  contem- 
plating subject  as  such,  it  proceeds  aiatheUcaUy,  i,e.  having  regard  to 
our  mode  of  feeling  or  sensibility  ;  ^  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  regards 
Nature  as  if  she  were  purposive  in  herself,  then  it  pro<^eed3  teleologi- 
cally  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  so  the  Critique  of  the  Jxidgment  is 
divided  into  the  investigation  of  aesthetic  and  teleological  prob- 
lems. 

3.  In  the  first  part  Kant  is  primarily  concerned  to  separate  the 
cesthetic  judgtnent  with  exactness  from  the  kinds  of  judgments  of 
feeling  or  approval  which  border  upon  it  on  both  sides,  and  to  this 
end  he  proceeds  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  feeling  of  the  beauti- 


I     88  i 


1  Smp^ndungsweite  ;  ihuji  Kant  juatifles  hU  cbaoge  in  terminology,  W.,  VII. 
88  fl.  ;  cf.  II.  60  f.  lind  above,  p.  483  f. 
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ful.  TUe  beautiful  shares  with  the  good  the  a  priori  character^  but 
thu  good  is  tliat  whiuh  agrees  with  the  end  presented  as  a  norm  in 
the  uioral  law,  while  the  beuutifiil,  on  the  contrary,  pleases  toAAoitf 
a  conception.  For  this  reason,  also,  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  i 
universal  criterion  wliich  shall  contain  a  content  according  to  which 
heauty  shall  be  judged  with  logical  clearness.  An  SBsthetic  docirine 
is  impossible;  there  is  only  a  ^^  Critique  of  the  Tast^y^*  tliat  is.  in 
investigation  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  a  priori  validity  of  sesUtetic 
judgments. 

On  th^  other  hand,  the  beautiful  shares  with  the  agreeable  its 
conceptionless  quality,  the  absence  of  a  conscious  standard  o|fl 
judgment,  and,  therefore,  the  immediacy  of  the  impression.  Bnt~ 
the  distinction  lierc  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  agreeable  is  something 
individvially  and  contingently  gratifying,  whereas  the  boaadfol 
forms  the  object  of  universal  anil  necessary  pleasure.*  The  princi- 
ple that  thvre  is  no  dis[niting  over  tastes,  is  true  only  in  the  sense 
that  in  matters  of  taste  nothing  is  to  be  effected  by  proofs  with  coti-| 
ceptiouSf  but  this  does  nut  exclude  the  possibility  of  au  appeal 
universally  valid  feelings. 

Finally,  the  beautiful  distinguishes  itself  from  both  the  good 
the  agreeable,  in  that  it  is  the  object  of  a  completdy  dLtintertatt 
pleasure.   This  ap]>ears  in  the  circumstance  that  the  empirical  roolii_ 
of  its  object  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  for  the  lestbeti 
judgment.    The  hedonic  feelings  all  presuppose  the  material  present 
of  the  ])henoraeua  which  excite  them  ;  etbic^  approval  or  disapprors 
concerng  just  the  realisation  of  the  moral  end  in  willing  and  actingd 
the  aesthetic  feelings,  on  the  contrary,  require  as  their  condition  »i 
pure  ileWjht  iu  the  mere  represented  image  of  the  object,  whether  the 
same  is  objectively  present  for  knowledge  or  not.     The  aestlietic  life  h 
lacks  the  power  of  the  feelings  of  personal  weal  and  woe,  just  as  itH 
lacks  the  earnestness  of  a  universally  worthy  work  for  ethical  ends; 
it  is  the  mere  play  of  ideas  in  the  imagination. 

Such  a  delight  which  relates  not  to  the  object,  but  only  to  the      i 
image  of  the  object,  cannot  concern  the  objective  material  of  the  object, 

—  for  this  always  stands  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  subjet-t, 

—  but  only  the  form  in  which  the  object  is  presented  to  the  mnd, 
and  in  this,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  is  to  be  sought  the  ground  of  thr 
a  priori  synthesis  which  belongs  to  the  SBSthelie  judgments.  The 
purposiveness  of  eesthetic  objects  cannot  consist  in  their  adaptation 
to  some  interest  or  other ;  it  can  be  only  in  their  adaptation  to  tbe 


*  Cf.  K.  Blencke,  Kant*g  Ufit*'riirhridunff  des  Schhnen  rom  An^fnthmtTi 
(SiraRaburg,  IBBO),  whcrt>  the  analogy  to  the  judgmenU  of  perception  %od  uS 
expvrieni::^  Ib  emphasised. 
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kiiowuig  Forms,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  imaged  in  thn  mind. 
But  the  faculties  which  are  active  in  presenting  every  object  are 
sensibility  and  understanding.  The  feeling  of  beauty  arises,  there- 
fore, iu  connection  with  those  objects  in  the  apprehension  of  which 
in  the  imagination  sensibility  and  understanding  co-operate  ia 
harmonious  manner.  Such  objects  are  purposive  with  regard  to 
their  working  upon  our  ideational  activity,  and  to  this  relates  the 
disinterested  delight  which  manifests  itself  in  the  feeling  of  their 
beauty.* 

But  this  relation  to  the  formal  principles  of  objective  ideation 
has  its  ground,  not  in  merely  individual  activities,  but  in  the 
"consciousness  in  general,"  in  the  '* supersensuous  substrate  of 
humanity."  On  this  account  the  feeling  of  a  iitness  or  purposive- 
ness  of  objects  with  reference  to  this  consciousness  in  general  is 
universally  communicable,  though  not  capable  of  i»roof  by  concep- 
tions, and  from,  this  is  explained  the  a  priori  character  of  the 
aesthetic  judgments. 

4.  While  the  ** undesigned  fitness"  or  appropriateness  of  the 
beautiful  is  thus  set  in  relation  with  the  working  of  the  object  upon 
the  cognitive  functions,  Kant  conceives  the  nature  of  the  sublime 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  adaptation  of  the  working  of  the  object 
to  the  relation  between  the  sensuous  and  supersensuous  parts  of 
human  nature. 

While  the  beaiitiful  signifies  a  delightful  rest  in  the  play  of  the 
knowing  faculties,  the  impression  of  the  sublime  is  effected  through 
the  medium  of  a  painful  feeling  of  imwlequacy.  In  th«  [iresence  of 
the  immeasurable  greatness  or  overpowering  might  of  objects,  we 
feel  the  inability  of  our  sensuous  perception  to  master  them,  as  an 
oppression  and  a  casting  down;  but  the  supersensuous  power  of 
our  reason  raises  itself  above  tliis  our  sensuous  iusLiflSciency.  If 
here  the  imagination  has  to  do  only  with  extensive  magnitudes, — 
the  mathematically  sublime, — then  the  firmly  shaping  activity  of 
the  theoretical  reason  gains  the  victory  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  to  do  with  the  relations  of  power.^the  dynamically  sublime, — 
then  the  superiority  of  our  moral  worth  to  all  the  power  of  Nature 
comes  to  consciousness.  In  both  cases  the  discomfort  over  our  sen- 
suous inferiority  is  richly  outweighed  and  overcome  by  the  triumph 
of  our  higher  rational  character.     And  since  this  is  the  appropriate 


1  [A  frafrment  publUhed  by  Relckc  in  his  Lou  BlStt^r  au$  KanCa  Nachla$9 
(B.  II.  p.  11*21  dhows  that  Kant  at  one  time  connected  this  ndnptjition  with  the 


pHycliolupeul  and  phyaiolngieal  conception  of  a  ^'cneral  funtierance  of  life, 

"ether  III  roiiRh  the  senses  i       '  ' "^ 

II.  TufU,  op.  cit..  p.  36  1] 


I     vrbetherUirouKh  the  sfiises  or  tlirougU  the  play  of  intelleclual  Iax:ultie8.     Cf. 
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relation  of  the  two  sides  of  owx  beings  these  objects  have  an  exalti 
**  subliming"'  effect,  and  produce  the  feeling  of  a  delight  of  the 
and  this  feeling,  again,  because  it  Is  Imsed  only  upon  the  relation  of 
our  ideational  Forma,  is  universally  communicable  and  of  a  priori 
operation. 

5.    Kant's  ajsthetio  theory^  accordinglyi  in  spite  of  its  *'subj 
tivc  "  {HJint  of  departuro,  takes  essentially  the  course  of  an  explanar 
tion  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  mi  Nature;  and  determines  the 
same   through  the    relation  of   the    irUnUiounl   Forms.     Heiioe   the 
philosopher  finds  pure  beauty  only  where   the   {esthetic  judgmeiii 
relates  solely  to  forms  that  liave  no   meaning.     Where    with   thfl^ 
delight  there  is  mingled  a  regard  for  the  meaning  of  the  forms  for^ 
any  norm  whatever,  however  indefinite,  there   we  have  dependcui 
beauty.     This  appears  everywhere  where  the  aesthetic  judgment 
directed  toward  objects  in  which  our  thought  puts  a  reference  to 
end.     Such  norms  of  dependent  l>eauty  rise  necessarily  as  soon  as 
pontemplntn  in  t\\i*.  indiviiliuil  phenomenon  the  relation  to  the  class 
which  it  represents,     There  is  no  norm  of  beauty  for  landscapes,  ^ 
arabesques,  or  flowers,  but  there  may  be  such  perhaps  for  the  higberfl 
types  of  the  organic  world.     Such  norms  are  aesthetic  ideaU^  and  the 
true  ideal  of  the  ajsthetic  judgment  is  man. 

The  presentation  of  the  ideal  is  arty  the  power  of  aesthetic  prod 
tion.  But  while  this  is  a  function  of  man  which  is  j)erformed  wi 
reference  to  an  end,  its  product,  will  make  the  impression  of  the  beatt 
tiful  only  when  it  appears  as  undesigned,  disinterested,  and  free 
from  the  attempt  to  represent  a  conception,  as  is  the  cuse  with  tlie 
beauty  of  Nature.  Technical  art  provinces  structures  corresponding 
to  definite  ends  according  to  rules  and  designs,  —  structures  which 
are  adapted  to  satisfy  detinite  interests.  Pine  art  must  work  uima 
the  feeling  as  does  u  jmrposelfas  product  of  Nature;  it  must  "'bt 
able  to  be  regarded  as  Nature.'* 

This,  therefore,  is  the  secret  of  artistic  creation,  and  the  character- 
istic element  in  it,  viz.  that  the  mind  which  builds  with  a  purpoM 
works,  nevertheless,  in  the  same  way  as  Nature,  which  builds  with- 
out designs  and  disinterestedly.  The  great  artist  does  not  create 
according  to  general  rules;  he  creates  the  rules  themselves  in  his 
involuntary  work;  he  is  original  and  prototypal.  Oenius  is  an  in- 
ttUigence  that  works  like  Nature, 

In  the  realm  of  man's  rational  activity  the  desired  synthesis  of 
freedom  and  nature,  of  pnri>osivenes3  and  necessity,  of  practical  and 
theoretical  function,  is  then  represented  by  genius,  which  with 
undesigning  purposiveness  or  appropriateness  creates  the  work  of 
fine  art. 
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6.  In  the  Critique  of  the  Teleolotjicat  Judjjraeut  the  most  promi- 
nent fcisk  is  to  establish  the  reUitions  which^  from  the  points  of  view 
of  transcendental  idealism,  exist  between  the  scientific  explanation 
of  Nature  and  the  ettiisideratiou  of  the  adaptation  that  dwells  within 
her.  The  theory  ofnttturnl  st'Jejicn  can  in  all  iincs  he  only  mechanical. 
"End"  (Ztceck)  is  not  a  category  or  a  constitutive  principle  of 
objective  knowledge :  alt  explanation  of  Naturt*  consists  in  pointing 
out  the  causal  necessity  with  which  one  phenomenon  produces 
another;  a  phenomenon  can  never  be  made  intelli^nhle  by  emphasis- 
ing its  adaptation  or  tituess.  Such  *■  lazy  "  teleology  is  the  death  of 
all  philosophy  of  Nature.  The  apprehension  of  purposiveuess  can, 
therefore,  never  profess  to  tx;  an  act  of  knowledge. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  standfKiint  of  the  mechanical  explana- 
tion of  Nature  would  give  ua  the  right  to  completely  reject  teleologi- 
cal  consideration  of  Nature,  only  in  case  we  were  in  a  posititm  to 
make  intelligible  with  the  aid  of  scientiBe  conceptions  the  whole 
system  of  experience,  even  to  the  last  remnant,  in  principle  at  least. 
But  should  points  be  found  where  scientific  theory  is  tua<lequate  for 
the  explanation  of  the  given  nniteria^^  not  indeed  on  account  of  the 
limited  nature  of  the  material  hitherto  available  in  human  experi- 
ence, but  on  account  of  the  permanent  form  of  the  principle  which 
determines  this  material,  then  in  these  points  the  possibility  of 
supplementing  our  knowledge  by  a  teleological  consideration  must 
be  couceded,  if,  at  the  saute  time,  it  appears  that  that  wliich  is 
mechanically  inexplicable  makes  uj>on  us  the  inevitable  impression 
of  the  purposive.  Critical  teleology  can,  therefore,  concern  only  the 
limiting  conceptions  of  the  mechanical  explanation  of  Nature. 

The  first  of  these  is  Life.  A  mechanical  explanation  of  the  organ- 
ism has  not  only  not  yet  succeeded,  but  it  is,  according  to  Kant, 
impossible  in  principle.  All  life  can  be  explained  only  through 
other  life.  We  are  to  understand  the  individual  functions  of  organ- 
isms through  the  mechanical  connection  of  their  parts  with  each 
other  and  with  the  environment;  but  we  shall  always  be  obliged  to 
bring  into  our  account  the  peculiar  nature  of  organised  matter  and 
its  capacity  of  reaction,  as  a  factor  incapable  of  further  reduction. 
An  archieologist  of  Nature  may  trace  back  the  genealogy  of  life,  the 
origination  of  one  species  from  another  according  to  mechanical  prin- 
ciples as  far  as  fK)Ssible;  '  he  will  always  be  obliged  to  atop  with  an 
original  organisation  which  he  cannot  explain  through  the  mere 
mechanism  of  inorganic  matter. 


>  The  pajBsagw.  in  which  Kant  anticipated  the  latter  theory  of  desceat,  an 
collected  in  Fr.  Schulue.  Kant  ttnd  Darwin  (Jeaa,  1874). 
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This  explanation  is  impossible  because  the  essential  nature  of  an 

organism  is,  that  the  whole  is  J«t«irmiiieJ  by  the  parts  just  as  the 
part  is  determined  by  the  wliole^^that  every  member  is  both  cau±>« 
and  effecit  of  the  whole.  This  reriprooal  cauMilUy  is  incorapivhen- 
aible  mechanically :  the  organism  is  the  miracle  in  the  world  of 
exjierience.*  It  is  just  this  iuter-related  i»lay  of  forms  and  forrcs 
which  in  the  organism  raiUtes  the  impreasitm  of  the  purpo*ive,  or  of 
atlaptation  to  an  end.  Therefoi'e  the  teleological  view  of  organisms 
is  neceasaTy  and  univer.tnUt/  txth'ih  Hut  it  must  never  profess  to  be 
anything  else  than  a  mode  of  consideration.  Thought  must  never 
be  satisfied  with  this  in  an  individual  case;  but  the  insight  into  this 
purposeful  activity  must  rather  serve  as  a  heuriatic  priucipU  for 
seeking  out  the  mechanical  connections  by  which  this  purpose 
vitality  realises  itself  in  each  particular  case. 

7.  A  second  limit  of  the  knowledge  of  Nature  Kant  designat 
by  the  name  of  tlie  Specification  of  Nature.  From  pure  reason  arise:. 
the  general  Forms  of  the  uniformity  of  Nature  [i>.  causality,  etc.], 
but  only  these.  The  particular  laws  of  Nature  do  indeed  rang» 
themselves  beneath  those  general  laws,  but  do  not  follow  from  tbeuLi 
Their  [mrtifiular  content  is  only  empirical,  i,€.  from  the  standj.Knn 
of  pure  reason  it  is  coutiiigeut,  and  has  only  the  force  and  validitj! 
of  an  actual  matter  of  fact,'  [nut  that  of  a  priori  necessity].  It 
never  to  be  understood  why  tliere  is  just  this  and  not  some  other 
content.  But  at  the  same  time,  this  particular  aspect  of  NatuTA 
proves  completely  pur|K>sive;  on  the  one  hand,  with  reference  lo 
our  knowledge,  since  the  wealth  of  tlie  matter  of  fact  in  our  expe 
ence  shows  itself  to  be  adapted  to  be  oi-dered  under  the  o  prio 
Forms  of  experience,  —  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  purposive  in  itself, 
also,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  varied  multi^dicity  of  the  given  (iU 
together  to  form  a  concrete  world  of  reality,  which  is  objectively 
unitary. 

In  this  lie  the  reasons  o  priori  for  regaf^ing  Nature  as  a  tchoti 
from  the  point  of  view  of  purponiveneaSj  and  for  seeing  in  tlie  vast 
mechanism  of  her  causal  connections  the  realising  of  a  supreme  end 
of  recutcm.  But  in  accordance  with  the  primacy  of  the  practical 
reason,  this  end  can  be  none  other  than  the  moral  law^  and  thus  tfaH 
tcleological  consideration  issues  in  the  moral  faith  in  the  divine 
world-order. 

Finally,  if  we  consider  Nature  as  purposive,  in  the  sense  that  in 


^ 


I 


I 


>  Cf.  above,  p.  -180. 

•  Here  Kant  jnin»  on  in  an  extremely  inti^restinx  manner  to  the  Utest  sjwca- 
lalionu  o(  llie  Leibniziun  Mona(loli>p>' ;  cf.  above,  p.  425  [cf.  further  on  ihiitpoti 
{/«ber  eine  Entdeckung,  etc„  auti  J.  IJewcy,  L^thuWx  \hw  Estajfs,  Uiit  cbapiex]. 
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it  the  universal  Forms  and  the  particular  contents  coxQpletely  har- 
monise with  each  other,  then  the  divine  mind,  as  the  reason  which 
creates  the  content  at  the  same  time  with  its  Forms,  appears  as 
intellectttcU  perception  or  intuitive  understanding,^  In  this  conception 
the  ideas  of  the  three  Critiques  run  together. 

1  Cfritiqw  of  Judg,,  9  77.    Ct  O.  thiele,  Kant's  IntelUetueUe  Anschauung 
f  HaUe,  1676). 
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R.  Haym,  Die  ronMHti9che  Sehuh.    Berliu,  1870. 
[A.  Scth,  From  Kant  to  Hegel,    Lond,  1882.] 

The  developtuent  of  the  i)riiiciples  won  by  Kant,  to  the  compre- 
hensive systenis  of  GerniiLii  ]tliilcisophy,  took  place  under  the  co- 
operation of  very  different  kinds  of  circumstances.     Externally,  it 
was  of  primary  importance   that  the  doctrine   of   critioisra,  after 
at  first  experiencing  the  fortune  of  being  neglected  and  misunder-^^ 
stood,  was  first  raised  as  a  standard  by  the  leading  spirits  of  thfljH 
University  of  Jena^  and  made  the   centre  of  a   brilliant   teaching" 
activity.     But  in  this  la}'  the  incitement  to  build  out  a  unified  and 
impressive  system  of  ijistruction,  the  foundations  of  which  Kant  had 
laid  by  a  careful  separation  and  fine  arrangement  of  philosophical 
problems.     The  systematic  impulse  ruled  philosophical  thought  at 
no  fKiriod  so  energetically  as  at  this,  ami  this  was  due  iu  good  part 
to  the  desires  of  an  audience  in  a  stat-e  of  high  and  mnny-sidod 
excitement,  which  demanded  from  the  teacher  a  complete  scientific 
WeUunHckanuiig. 

lint  in  Jena  philosophy  found  itself  close  by  Weimarj  the 
dence  of  CJoethe,  and  the  main  literary  city  of  Germany.    In  constant 
personal  conta^it,  jujetry  and  phihsophtj  mutually  stimulated  each! 
otiicr,  and  aftur  Suhiller  had  joined  tlu;  thoughts  of  the  two,  theirj 
intemction  became  constantly  more  intimate  and  deep  with  their] 
raftid  forward  movement 

A  third  fautor  was  of  a  purely  philosophical  nature.  A  coinci- 
dence that  wajj  rich  in  results  willed  that  just  at  the  time  when  th( 
Critique  of  Reason  of  the  **  all-crushing*'  Konigsberger  began  to 
break  its  path,  the  most  firmly  articulated  and  most  influential  of 
all  metaphysical  systeuiH,  the  ty^)c  of  ^'dogmatism/'  became  knowii^| 
in  Germany  —  SpiuoziHrn.  Thnmgh  the  strife  between  Jacobi  and^^ 
Mendelssohn,  which  related  to  Lessing's  attitude  to  Spinoza^  the 
latter's  doctrine  was  brought  into  the  most  lively  interest,  and  thus. 
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in  spite  of  the  deep  opposition  which  prevails  betwefcn  the  two, 
Kant  and  Spinoza  became  the  two  poles  about  which  the  thought 
of  the  following  generation  moved. 

The  predominance  of  the  Kantian  iufluence  may  be  chiefly  recog- 
nised iu  that  the  comiuon  character  of  all  these  systems  is  idealism ;  * 
they  all  develop  out  of  the  antagonistic  thou^'-hts  wliieh  were  inter- 
woven in  Kant's  treatment  of  the  conception  thimj-in-itaeif.  After 
a  short  time  of  critical  hesitation,  FiclUe,  Schelliug,  and  Ilegtl  Umk 
the  lead  iu  the  unresting  effort  to  understand  the  world  as  a  System 
of  Reason.  Over  agjiinst  tht>  Vmld  ent-r^y  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion of  these  thinkers,  which  was  extended  by  numerous  disciples 
to  a  many-colonred  variety,  there  appears  in  men  like  Svfileiermacher 
and  Uerhart  the  Kantian  reminder  of  the  limits  of  human  knowl- 
edge; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  motive  unfolded  in  the 
construction  of  a  Metaphtftsir^  of  the  Irrational  in  ScheUiftt/'a  later 
doctrine,  and  with  Scho^teuhttuer. 

Common  to  all  these  systems,  however,  is  the  a!l-«idedness  of 
philosophical  interest,  the  wealth  of  creative  thoughts,  the  fineness 
of  feeling  for  the  needs  of  modern  culture,  and  the  victorious  power 
of  an  elaboration  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  principle,  of  the.  liis- 
torical  material  of  ideas. 


The  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  found  little  regard  at  flret,  and  then  later 
violent  opposition.  The  most  im[K)rtant  impetu*  to  this  was  ii^ivi'n  by  Friedrich 
lU'iiiricb  Jacobl  (I74;J-lftlO,  finally  l*n'rtidcnt  of  the  Miinirh  Acadimy),  His 
main  treatiHe  bears  the  title,  David  Hume  iiber  den  iilauhf.n,  tnler  Ideatismus 
und  Ii*'ali8mus  (1787)  ;  in  luidition  to  this  the  treatise  iVfc^r  Aw  Unt^rnrhmen. 
dm  Kritinsviits  die  Vernttn/t  zu  Verstande  zu  brinyen  (1802).  The  treatise 
Von  tie n  g'Mtlichfu  Ding^n  nnd  ihrer  Offr-nhnrung  (IHll)  was  directed  a^inftt 
Schellln;;.  Cf.  also  his  Introduction  to  his  philosophical  wnlitipi  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  complete  edlLiim  (OvoIh.,  Leips.  1812-1825).  His  main  disciple 
was  Fr.  Kttppen  (1775-tH5H  ;  Dnratflluuff  dex  Wejietis  der  Philtnopkie,  Nurem- 
ben;.  18H> ;  cf.  on  him  the  art.  A',  by  W.  Windelband  in  Ernch  u.  Oruhfr'n  Knc). 

As  further  nppunentA  nf  Kant  are  to  be  named  tioulnb  Krnst  Bchalse 
(1761-1823),  the  author  of  the  anonymous  writlnp,  ^f^iifitidrmus  odrr  liber  die 
Piindamenle  der  EUmf.nlarphUosuphie.  {17!i2;.  and  uf  a  Kritik  drr  throretiachen 
PhiluHophif  (Hamburg',  IhOl)  ;  J.  U.  Hamann  (cf.  alKive,  p.  olO),  whose 
** review'*   of  the  CHtiqve  was  first  printed  in  1801  in  Relnbold's  Beitrageny 


'  I^t  it  be  remarlced  here  at  the  outset  that  not  only  the  main  series  of  the 
development  from  Reinhold  to  Kichte,  SchelUng,  Krause,  Schleienuacher,  and 
Hegel  is  idealistic,  but  also  the  series  which  is  iiKually  opposeil  tt>  this,  llerbart 
and  Schopenhauer,  in  so  far,  that  is.  as  by  *' idealism"  is  underwtnfid  the 
dissolution  or  resolution  (.Ir^otiMnf;)  of  the  world  t>f  cxpiTlence  in  the  prucesa 
of  con  RC  ion  Knew.  Herbart  and  Schopenhauer  are  'idealists*'  in  Llie  same 
degree  as  Kant;  they  p<isit  lliings-in-theniselves.  but  the  world  of  tlie  senses 
is  to  them  also  a  '*  phenomenon  of  conBcioiisness/'  Witli  Sch()i>en)iauer  this 
ia  usually  noti^d.  With  Herbart^  on  the  contrary-,  the  cirrum»tani*e  that  lie 
called  the  tliinps-ln-themselves  •'Heals"  (RraieH),  in  cnnnectloii  with  the  fact 
lliat  for  entirely  other  reasons  he  opp<j«vd  the  Kichle-IIepel  line  of  thrui^ht, 
has  led  to  ilie  completely  distorted  and  misleading'  mode  of  expression  which 
has  run  Uirough  all  previous  text^books  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  of  terming 
his  doctrine  **  realism/*  and  him  in  oppoaiUon  to  the  '*  idealists ''  a  "  realist." 
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and  G.  Herder  In  hia  trentbe,    Veratand  und  Vernun/ty  tine  Meiatritik  tm 
Kriilk  iirr  ttinrn  Vrmunft  ''17l>ft>,  also  in  rh-  KntfiQortfi.  Ift'W. 

Jftc.  .Sii;.  Beck  (17ttl-iH42;  Einziij  itviglirher  .Slandpunkt,  au9  iteUkem  A 
ArrrtiVAp  rhifnnfphi^  hfurthriU  trmlen   mnn,  Kifja.  KiW)  wurked   mor?-  (>■"«■ 
lively  in  rliu  dcveli^pment  of  Uit*  Kiintian  doclrine,  as  did  a]^>  Salomon  Mftfn?A*T 
(di<*d    IHLK) ;    I>rj«i7*   finer    'J'latmncritiJrHtalphitosopttie,    ITUO ;    Verruek   n 
neuen  Ijtnjik%  I7U4  ;  Die  Kiittijurttii  dn  AriHtiUflm,  ITlrt  ;  cf.  J.  WiltP,  5. 
Berlin.  1»:0). 

In  Jena  the  Kanlian  pliil<isnphy  vum  inlnKiuced  by  l*rofeASor  Brh.  Schznid 
Ita  main  orgAU  vf&n  ttie  JZ/^rrmt'iNf  LUternturirUnng^  which  appeared  there  afi 
178.%  edited  by  ScliUtz  and  llufeland.     The  crealesl  succeHH  for  extending 
dtwthne  of  Criticutni  was  giiined  by  K.  L.  Reinhold*a  Hrirfr  iib^r  die  kahZiM 
I^iloaophie^  which  Iir«t  appeared  in  Wieland'/*  Otuturhfr  Merlur  (17H*3). 

The  same  author  iM^pitiH  al«o  the  series  of  re-shaptncs  and  trazisfonaationi 
of  ilie  docirine.  Kiirl  I.eunh.  HeinUold  (^17o8-l»2U;  tied  from  the  clouilcr '»f 
the  KaninbitoH  in  Vienna;  178S,  I'rufca*i»r  in  Jena;  from  1704  I*ri>f(«.*i>r  in 
Kiel)  wrote  rVrjf«rA  riurr  nfHrn  Thft/rie  df»  mfrutchlifh^u  Vomti'liun^Frrrmii- 

Cie  (Jena*  I78i>)  and  Dux  Fnmlnwrnt  dru  phihiftfiphiithrH  U'i"«iriw  \K!)1) 
ter,  after  many  changes  in  Win  ntamlpoint,  he  fell  iul<f  fanlasticalness  and  wiu 
fur(;otten.  Hiu  teaohinR  presented  in  hiu  Jena  peritnl  ^ave  in  crude  outlims 
a  superficially  syNtennitic  exposition,  which  myyn  became  the  »cho<fl-syAtem  of 
the  '^Kaniians.**  To  i^ar  from  forKcifulnesd  the  names  of  the^e  niunen^ai 
men  w  not  for  this  phve. 

Much  finer,  rii'linr,  and  more  indepen<lent  wafl  the  work  which  Kr.  Schiller 
gave  t<>  Kant's  ideao.  Of  \i\a  phihuu-^phioal  writinp^  are  here  principAlly  to  be 
named  On  (iracf  ami  Di'juit^,  17W3  ;  On  the  SuMime,  HlVi;  I^llrm  vpon  fht 
jEMheiical  Eduoitiun  of  Man,  17t»n;  On  Nalvf  and  Sfnlfmrnial  Ptftrjf,  17V»6 
[Kn^.  tr.  Uolm  Lihrary].  In  udditiun  tu  these  the  philosophical  piM^ni^  such  as 
Die  Kuniitler,  Iilettl  und  l.ehm,  and  the  correspondencR  with  KomiT.  Tn-veUif. 
and  W.  V.  Huinbnldt.  Cf.  K.  Toina**ehek,  Srh.  in  »rinem  VerhHUnis*  z^r 
WiMfHschaft,  Vienna.  18*SJ  ;  K.  Twejiten,  Sch.  in  srinrtu  VerhaHniH*  zur  W'i*- 
aenachajly  Herlhi,  18(J.1;  Kuno  Fiaoher.  Sch.  nh  Philoaaph,  *^d  ed.,  IH91  ;  Fr. 
U«berweg,  Sch.  als  Hi»toriker  und  Philonopht  pub.  by  BnuKii.  Leipa.  1884. 


Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte,  bom  1702,  at  Kammenau  in  Luaatia,  educated  in 
the  "  l*rince»'  School''  at  l*forta  and  at  the  University  of  Jena,  after  be  h*l 
experienced  many  chanj^es  of  fortune  aa  a  private  ttfacher  and   had  becoiae 
famoua  by   his   Kritik  aUrr   Ofmhnrung^   which   appeared  by  chance  anony- 
mooaly.  and  wa«  univenully  ascribed  to  Kant  (17W5i),  was  called  in  17tM,  whi 
living  iu  Xurich,  to  become  Keinhold's  successor  as  Hrufessor  at  Jena.    Aftv 
brilliant  activity  there,  he  was  di.Mmiitsed  in  17P0,  on  account  of  the  '-athei 
controversy  "  (of.  hia  Appelltition  <nt  da»  Publicum  and  the  Gerichttirhe  rffwtf^ 
Vfortttnga9rhri/t)y  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  came  into  conuection  with  the 
Bomanticists.   In  IHOri  he  was  for  a  time  aHftlgned  to  the  I'nlveniiy  of  Erlangea ; 
In  ISOrt  he  went  to  Koni^sberK,  and  then  returned  to  Berlin,  where  in  the  winter 
nf  imJ7  t.->  imm  he  delivered  tlte  lirdrn  an  die  dtut^che  .V(i(i'o«.     At  the  newly 
founded  Ilerlin  I'niverslty  he  acted  aa  I'rofessor  and  aa  the  flr«t  Hector,    lie 
died,  1H14,  of  hospital  fever.     Him  main  writinusare  GrundUi^t  tier  fferammt' 
W'iageuachfi/talehrfy  1794;    Gruudnan   den  EiyertthUmhchfn   der    Wisnemtrha 
ichre^   17l>5  [the^  two,  together   with   other  minor  works,  are   traiialHled 
A.  E.  Kroeger,  under  the  title  JTie  Srtenc*  of  Knowledge,  l.ond.  1880] ;  Snl 
rerku   17iM;  [tr.  by  A.   K.  Koener,    The   Science  of  RiffhUt^  Loud.    IMHd]  : 
two  Introdttctionif  to  thf  M'igvemirhaftHlehre^  1797;  Sf/»tem  dT  Sittenlehre,  IT 
Die    lie»timmunfj  des  Menitrheii,    l8fK> ;    Dt^r  geschloMe.ne   fftndelnstivtt,  18 
Ueher  das  Wexen  den  iielehrlen,  1806;  Gmmixuge  de9  gegentriirliijeH  Zritnit 
1800;  Anweiaurtg  2um  wJigen  Lebcn,  180U  [of  the  last  five  all  but  tlie  Heco 
are  trans,  by  W.  Smith,  Fichte's  Popular  Works^  Lond.  1880.     There  ar«  al 
translations  and  criticisms  in  Jour,  of  Spec.   Phil.];  Works,  8  voIa.»  Berli 
1846  {, ;  Post,  works,  H  vols.,  Bonn,  ]K\4  ;  Life  and  Correrpondrnre^  ftuUbach, 
1830;  Correspondence  ieith  i<chf!i ting,  [<eip>*.  I860;  cf.  J.  U.  I.owe,  Die  PhiUi%, 
FirMe't^  Stuttgart,  1802;  U.  Adam.son,  FicHU,  Lond.  1881  ;  [also  arL  in  EnA. 
Brit. ;  C.  0.  Everett,  FicMt*8  Science  of  Knototedge,  Chicago.  188;JJ. 
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Friedrieh  Wllhelm  Joseph  Sotaelllng,  born,  1775,  at  Leonberg  In  WUrtem- 
ber^.  came  to  Leipsic  In  171HJ  afltr  his  education  in  Tlibingen,  was  made  I'ro- 
feHitor  in  .Ifna  in  17l>8,  and  in  WUrzhui^  in  IKI);{.  Called  in  18(>tl  to  thi-  Munich 
Academy,  and  for  a  time  (IHJO-182t))  active  at  the  Erlangun  University,  he 
entered  in  1R27  the  newly  founded  L'niverHity  of  Munirb.  From  here  he  ac- 
cepted, in  1840,  a  call  to  Berlin,  wliere  Ite  rtoon  ^ave  tip  his  activity  as  a  teacher. 
He  died  iii  1H51  in  KaMaz.  C'f.  Au»  Srh.'M  Ijfbfn  in  Brirffn,  ed.  by  Plitt,  Leipi*. 
18rtt»  i.\  t'fjrnlinf,  Brieff,  eli\,  rd.  by  fi.  WuiLz,  I^'ipft.  !H71.  Scholling'fi  devel- 
opment an  philiwi>plier'and  author  falls  into  Hve  periixls:  (1)  I'hiloaophy  of 
Nature.  hUen  xii  vinrr  Philos.  d^r  Xatur,  17i>7  ;  Von  der  \VeU9efle,  1798; 
Er»tfr  Enttfiurf  fines  Systrms  der  Xatttrphilos'iphif,  I7f>9;  ('2)  .TSsthDllc  Ideal- 
ism, DfT  transcemlttttale  Ideaiismus,  180(> ;  Vuri*fauntjrn  Aber  die  PHilosophie 
drr  KuHHl;  (H)  Absolute  Idealism,  DarnUllumj  mrinfn  .^yjii^Hw  drr  Philosophiet 
\fV)\  ;  hrnnot  oder  iihfr  dftH  natHrlichf'  und  f/ottIi''hf  I*rincip  der  Dinge,  1802; 
VitrififHugrn  iiher  di^  M^fhrtdr  dri*  akademigrhen  Studiums,  I8(»3 ;  (4)  his 
Doctrine  tif  Freedom,  Philnnophie  UHd  RfWjiuH,  1W)I ;  rnterMHchnnffen  «ber 
dan  Wfiten  dt-r  mrnachlichfii  Frrikfity  1809;  Dtinkmnl  dfir  Sfhnft  JacobVn  von 
den  gijUlirh^n  Dingen^  1H12;  (6)  Philosophy  of  Mytliology  and  Revelation, 
Lrcturen  in  I'art  II.  of  the  writings;  Collected  works,  14  vols.,  Stuttg.  and 
Au^b.  inrilt-lHtJl  ;  [J.  Watson,  SrMeIlittg*9  Traiutcendental  JdealUm,  Chicago. 
Griggs  series]. 

Amon^  the  thinkers  who  atoi^  in  cK^se  relation  to  Sohelling  may  be  noticed, 
of  the  Uomaniic  School,  Fr.  Bchlegel  (177:i-1820;  Characierirttioa  and  Crlti- 
cisuis  in  Ihn  "  Atheuwum,"  17im  f.  ;  Lun'nde,  17W;  Philorujihirat  Lexlnret,  In 
the  years  lwU-((,  «!.  by  WituliMchnmnn.  18;l<t  f.  ;  Complete  wrilings,  16  vols., 
Vienna,  184»i  ( Kng.  ir.  of  tlio  PhUuauphy  "/  Higtort/  and  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Ztife  and  vf  Laiujuage  in  U<ilin  Library])  and  ITo^alia  (Fr.  v.  Hardentien;, 
1772-1801),  also  K.  W.  F.  Bolder  (1780-1^10;  Enein,  181*1 ;  Philosophische 
GeBjtnlrhe.^  1817;  Vortf^ungen  uher  ^Esthrtik.  ed.  bv  Heyse,  182i>)  ;  further, 
T.tir  Oken  (177!>-I8;.l  ;  Uhrhurh  der  \a/nrphilfmophir,  Jena,  IWH);  ef.  A. 
Ecker,  /..  a,  Stutt^rt,  1H8<))  ;  H.  Stettena  (177;t-1845;  a  XorweK'ian,  fintnd- 
zHfjf  der  phthmophiiThrn  yatunrtx-*enMrhuft,  I80<J),  (i.  11.  Schubert  (ITB)- 
1WH»;  Ahndungen  einer  nllg.  Ge»rhirhte  de»  Lebens,  180«H.  1,  Fran/.  Baader 
n7f»'>-1841  ;  Permenta  VitgHitivniti,  1822  ff.  ;  Speculndve  Xh^gumtik,  1827  ff. 
Complete  vrritings  with  a  bin^raphy  ed.  by  Fr.  Hoffmann,  L<Mp^.  1851  fl.); 
and  (iiially,  K.  Chr.  Fr.  ECrausa  (1781-1832  ;  EtUwnr/  dfs  Syatemn  der  PhHo9t>' 
phie,  \t<iH  ;  Vrbild  d*'T  Mfnx'hkfity  1811  ;  Ahrisi  de.t  Systems  der  Philosophies 
1820  ;  Viirlfsungen  Sher  dtn*  ^SysUm  der  Phtloaophie,  1828.  Some  yoarn  Hincc  an 
iiiuxhauHtil'le  body  of  material  has  iiptH-ared  from  his  litt*rHr>'  n-niains,  ed.  by 
P.  HohUeld  and  A.  WUnache.  Cf.  U.  Kucken,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  h'.,  Ijeipa. 
1881). 

GeorR  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel,  SchelHug's  older  friend,  was  bom,  1770, 
in  8tuttgart,  Ktudieil  in  TUbiniien,  was  a  private  teacher  in  Heme  and  Fnuik- 
fort,  and  beg:an,  in  IHOl,  Ui^  activity  as  a  t^'ocber  in  Jena,  whert^,  in  180A,  be 
became  I*rofea8<ir  Extnumlinary.  After  IWXJ  he  became  editor  of  a  review 
In  Bamberg,  and  m  11:^)8  liymnasium  Director  in  Nuremberg.  In  181U  he  went 
as  Professor  to  lieidellHT^;  in  1818  from  there  to  Berlin,  whore  he  worked 
ttntll  his  death  in  I8.'n  uh  the  head  nf  a  school  whicli  extended  with  greater  and 
greater  brilliancy.  BcHldes  iliti  articles  published  in  the  h'ritische  Journal  der 
Philosophies  which  he  edited  In  cnnneclion  with  Sehelling.  he  published  PhUno- 
menolotjie  den  Geisies  (1807J  [cr.  of  chs.  1,2,  and  3  in  Jour.  Sp^e.  Phil.,  Vol. 
II.;  tr.  in  prep,  by  J.  Koyoe,  Holt  &  Co.,  N.Y.];  W isnensrhafi  der  Loffik 
(1812  ff.)  [tr.  of  Vol.  II.  by  W.  T.  Harris,  //egeVs  Doctrine  of  IieJlection;\  ; 
Encyrlopddie  der  phiiosnphisehen  H'isMensehaften  (1817)  [of  this  Uie  Logic  is 
trans,  with  Proleginnena  by  W.  Wallace,  Clar.  Pre**,  1874,  2d  etl,  in  2  vols., 
1892]  ;  Grundlinien  der  Philosttphie  dea  RechVs  (1821).  After  1827  tlie  Jahr- 
birhrr  fur  icissenschnfllirhe  Kritik  was  the  organ  of  his  school.  His  works, 
including  his  lectures  edited  by  his  students,  were  published  in  18  vols.  (Berlin, 
I8;i2  ff.)  [trana.  of  the  Philosophy  of  History^  by  J.  Sibrec,  Bohn  Library  ;  of  the 
Jntrtnl.  tn  Phil,  of  Art,  by  B.  B<wanquet  (Load.  1886)  ;  of  the  Phil,  of  Art,  abr. 
by  W.  Haatie  (I'klin. ),  and  of  the  Hecnnd  part  of  the  same  in  Jour.  Spec.  Phil., 
VoU.   V.-XUI. ;  of  the  History  of  PhiloH'-phy.  by  E.  S.  Haldane,  in  3  vols., 
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Vol.  I.  (Lond.  1892)  ;  of  thr  Phil,  of  RtUgwn.  and  of  the  StaU,  in  part  in  ./om. 
Spec.  PMt.,  Vnls.  XV.-XXI.I.  Fnmi  the  very  exieiisive  liieraUire  we  mtf 
uauie  C  Uotwnkr&nz,  H.*»  Leben  (Berlin,  1844).  and  //.  aU  tUutseher  S^umtd- 
philoitopfi  (Herliii,  1870)  [pan,  tmiiK.  (J.  S.  Hall,  Si.  Loiiin,  l(<7*i]  ;  R.  Harm, 
//.  Had  Me inf  Zeit  (Berlin,  IH&7)  ;  K.  K6»lUn,  //.  (Tubingen.  1870)  ;  J.  Klwher, 
Wtl'tf-rtiuy  SrHrlling  und  Hegvl  in  ihren  Mchteahigchen  Juyendjiihreti  (Stuiuj 
18r7j  [The  Secret  of  /M/c/,  by  J.  H.  Siirliu^:  (U^nd.  18(1  J),  2  voIb.  ;  Hr^rX 
E.  Taini  (FMin.  and  Ix.u»d.  Ib83)  ;  Ilegclinni^m  and  I^r»aii<ilitjf,  by  Si-lU 
and  l/iiui.,  2d  efl.,  IWW) ;  Critirat  Kipimtiamf  in  tiriKtrs  w-ries  (Chi( 
the  .f;/ffAWica,  by  J.  S.  K»nlney  (IWio)  ;  vi  the  Philonophy  if  the  Statr 
Histnrff.  by  (i.  S.  Morrih  (1887)  ;  and  of  the  Lttffir,  by  W.'T.  Harris  (H 
uumeruuH  article»  in  the  Jour.  Spec.  Phil,  cited  in  la«t-uaiued  wi-rk]. 

Fricdrich  Krnst  Daniel  Scblolermaober.  bnni,  1708,  in  Breisl&u,  educated  at 
the  Herrahuter  educational  instinniniis  in  Niesky  and  Bnrby.  and  at  iht 
UnivtTsily  of  Halle,  after  private  [mnlllonn  loitk  a  vicar^hip  in  l^ahdjtbt- rg,  :iiul 
in  17iM  bofs'an  hiM  duties  as  preacher  at  the  Berlin  Charitt.  In  1802  he  wti 
as  citurt  preacher  U>  Siolpe ;  iu  1804  as  l*n>fe«itor  Kx!ra<)rdinary  lo  Halle; 
l8»Ki  returned  to  Berlin,  where  in  1800  he  became  pn^acherat  the  Dn^ifaUight 
kirrhe ;  and  in  181U  Pnifessnr  at  the  I'niventity.  He  aniuitted  himself 
in  both  ofliceH,  ocrupyinf:;  at  the  lime  a  AucceBsful  position  in  the  ercleiii 
movement  (rni<ui)  until  hi«  dealli  In  18^.  His  philoHtiphical  writinjcs  foni 
the  third  part  of  hi.-*  works  mllicicd  after  hi«  death  ('Bfrlin,  IB-tS  fl.).  Tbej 
contain  hla  lecture«  on  Dialectic,  ^Egthetic,  etc.;  amont;  his  writlnes  an*  m 
Ihj  mentiniied :  Rfden  uhrrdie  lifUgiim  nn  dif  (Jrfntdeten  itntrr  ihren  Vrrnrhtem 
(l7iM))  ;  Afonolfigen  (IhOOj  ;  Urundlinien.  einrr  Kritik  drr  bisheriffrn  Siu^ttiehrr 
(1803).  The  numL  imixirtanl  work,  the  Ethik,  in  Ki^'^u  >'>  the  cull,  wurk^,  "' 
the  edilion  bv  Ai.  Schweizor;  it  ik  also  publUhrd  in  an  edition  by  A.  Ti 
(Berlin,  1H41).  — Cf.  Ant  Sch:s  Uben  (h  Bri>/^«,  ed.  bv  I..  Jonas  and  W. 
Ihev,  4  vols.  (Berlin,  IKW-lHfW)  ;  W.  Oilthey,  /.eben  Schleiermncher's,  Vol. 
(Uerjin,  1870)  [art.  S.  in  Knc.  firil.^  J.  F.  Smith]. 

.Inhann  b>icdrich  Herbart.  bom,  1776,  at  Oldenburg,  educated  there  and 
the  Jena  I'niventiiy,  tor  a  time  private  teacher  in  Berne  and  acquainted  wil 
Pe8tal"7,7.i,  became  in  1H02  PrivaUlooent  in  (Sottini^'en,  was  from  1809  to  II 
I*rofeflf*.^r  In  Kiintpiberp,  and  then  returned  to  triitiingen  as  !*n»ffiWor.  vrhci 
he  died,  1841.  His  main  writinj;»  are:  Jlnuptputtkte  der  Mefnphynik  (lit'wjj 
Atlffemeinr  prftkfiitche  /*Ai7()/c«i/)/ji>  (1808^  ;  fCinlritung  in  die  /'/ii7'*;tM/iAie  ( 18l3)j 
Lchrttuch  zur  Pi^tfcholngie  (18l«)  [Kng.  ir.  by  M.  K,  .Smith,  N.Y.  185*1)  ;  Pr^l 
logic  nl»  \Vi9tiritxchafl  (1824  f.)  (Nmiplete  edition  Ijy  (i.  Hartensteui,  \'i  fy 
(IrfipH.  18.')0  f[.)  ;  tu  priH-e.sB  nf  apiM'arance,  cd.  by  K.  Kehrbnch,  aince  188a.  Tl 
pedaffo^tical  writingM  have  been  edited  by  l).  Willmann  in  *J  vuls.  (Lei(iai.  1!' 
and  1876).  Cf.  CI.  HitrTiiijtlein.  Die  Pruhleme.  nud  tirundlehren  der  allgeMtiMt 
Metapk\f»ik  (I^ips.  Xt^M)  ;  ,1.  Kaftan,  SoUen  und  Sein  (Leips.  1872j  ;  J.  Cap*.] 
»lu»,  Die  MeUtphgnik  iJerbarVn  (Leipa.  1878)  [Ward,  art.  Herbart,  in  St 
Brit.]. 

Arthur  Schop«nhauer.  b'tm   1788  In  Danzic,  paased  overitomewhat  late 
pidlasnphical  lift-,  siudieil  in  CJottimren  and  Merlin,  rereived  his  dewree  in  1HI3 
lit.  Jena  witii  liis  ireatiKu  on  the  Ffurffid  Hotil  tf  the   I^nriple  of  Su^cieiU 
fii-aiifni,  liveil  for  a  time  at  Weimar  and  l>rt«den,  habililaU'd  as  l*rivaul'K*iil 
in  Berlin  in   182<»,  hut  withdrew  after  he  had  won  no  success  in  a  work  afl^ 
leiudu'r  whirh  waH  !rt?i{Ut'ntly  inierrupied  by  joumeyR,  and  Kiunt  the  rest  of  1 
life  in  private,  afirr  IH-SI,  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  where  In*  iJled  in  IN 
Hiamain   work    ih   Die    Welt  ah    WiUe   und    VornteUung,  I8n»  \Thr    World 
Will  and  an  Iden^  tr.   by   K.  \\.   Haldane  and  J.  Kemp,  Lond.  and   Bt«t'Mi. 
vols.,  1884-80).     *I'o  this  were  attached  Veber  dm  W'illen  in  der  \n(ur,  18;«; 
Die  beiden  Grundproblemr  der  Ethik,  1841  ;  finally,  Parertm  uud  Paroiipitmfi 
18'il.    Complete  edition  in  0  vols,  (Ivcips.  18|,S  *f.),  and  since  then   frw<iuent 
cditt^.     [Tr.  of  the  Fourfold  Hoot  and  of  On  the  Will  in  Xaturr,  by  K.  I 
brand,  Bolm  Library,  2d  ed.,  1891  ;  of  selected  essays  bv  Bax,  Bohn  Librar)' 
by   r.  B.  Saunders,  ft  voU.,  Lond.  and  N.Y..  3d  ed.,   181»2.]     Cf.  W.  Ciwini 
^cA/ff  Lebe-n,2d  cd.  (Lclpe.  1878);  J.   FraiienfliAdt,  liriefe  Uber  die  Sch. 
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PhUofophir.  (Leipa.  1854) ;  R.  Seydel,  Sch.'a  Spsn»n  (Leipe.  1857)  ;  A.  Haym, 
A.  Sch.  (Berlin,  1804)  ;  G.  JeUiiiek.  Vie  Weitarntrhauungen  Lfibniz'  unci 
Schopenhauer's  (I^ip».  1872)  [H.  Zimruern,  Srhopenhauer,  Hia  Life  and  Phil., 
Loud.  1»70  ;  .1.  Sully,  Pftwimimit^ '2d  ed..  Limd.  181M  ;  Adaiiwon  in  Mhid,  1870]. 
Uy  the  aide  of  thf.  main  nii  taphyaical  develnpnipnl  nms  a  psycbologlcal 
atd^line.  a  8f  ries  of  schools  which,  in  an  eclectic  way,  frequently  apprnached 
Ihe  dnclrim's  of  the  {;rtal  systems  by  the  path  nf  the  [JSjfhnUj^jk'al  metliod. 
Such  is  (lie  relaiion  to  Kant  and  Jatiohi  of  .1.  Fr.  Fries  f  177:i-184;i  ;  lifiuhttid, 
Jflchte  und  Schelting,  ltM|:i ;  Wiggcn,  Utauhe  nnd  Ahndung^  1806;  AVwe  Kritik 
dr.r  Vemunfiy  1HU7  ;  Psyrhi»che  Anthrofujlittfie,  18:i0  f.  Cf.  Kuno  Fischer,  I/ie 
bfHd*n  kantittrhPH  Srhulejt  in  Jena^  Acad.  Address,  Stutt^.  1802).  —  tfi  Kant  and 
Kichle  of  Wilh.  TrauK-  Knie  (1770-1H42;  OrgtiHon  der  rhilosophie,  1801; 
lJandu:urtfrburh  dtr  fihiii^it.  It'iA«fH.'*»*A(irt*?«.  1»27  ff.).  — tu  Kichle  and  Si^hellinE 
of  Fri<-d.  Bouterwek  { 17tJ«V-lHi»H  ;  Aji^HUktU;  17ft(»;  AMhHik,  IBOfl),— and 
finally,  to  Herhart  of  Fr.  Beneke  (l7!>8-lHr>4 ;  Pnyrhdoyiarhc  .Skiz^en^  1826 
auid  1H27  ;  Le/trffuch  der  Pvycholoijie^  aln  SaUirvpinsfHsrhafi^  1832  ;  Metaphytik 
und  Jieligianvphilosophie^  1H40;  Vie  neue  Paychologiey  1845). 


§  41.  The  Thing-Ln-Itself. 

The  compelling  power  which  Kant's  philosophy  gained  over  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  wiis  due  chiefly  to  the  earnestness  and 
greatness  of  its  etliieal  eonception  of  the  world ;  *  tlie  progress  of 
thought,  however,  attached  itself  primarily  to  the  new  form  which 
had  l)een  given  to  the  prinniplea  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  in  the 
Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason.  Kant  took  tlie  antithesis  of  plienom- 
ena  and  [louiuena  fruni  earlier  philusopliy  ;  but  by  his  transcen- 
dental analytic  he  widened  the  realm  of  phenomena  to  include  the 
whole  compass  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  tliing-in-itself  survived 
only  as  a  problenuttitTil  conception,  like  a  rutlimentary  organ,  which 
might  be  indeed  chariicteristic  for  the  historical  genesis  of  this 
theory  of  knowledge,  but  which  performed  no  living  function  in  it. 

1.  This  was  first  seen  by  Jarohi,  when  1ip  confessed  that  without 
the  presupposition  of  realism  one  cttuld  not  enter  the  Kantian 
systemj  and  with  the  same  eonld  not  remain  in  it;'  for  the  concep- 
tion of  the  sensibilitj'  introduced  at  the  beginning  involves  the 
causal  relation  of  being  affected  by  things-in-theuiselves, — a  rela- 
tion which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  analytic  that  categories 
must  not  lie  applied  to  things-in-theniselves.  it  is  forijiilden  to  think. 
In  this  contradiction  of  profi'ssing  to  think  thitigs-in-themselves 
and  yet  of  not  l)eing  jtermitted  to  think  them,  the  whole  critique  of 
the  reason  moves;  and  at  the  sariie  time  this  contradictory  assumj)- 
tion  does  not  at  all  help  to  guarantee  to  our  knowledge  of  phe- 
nomena even  the  slightest  relation  to  truth.  For,  according  to 
Kautr  the  mind  presents  to  itself  in   thought  "neither  itself  nor 


1  ThiH  U  eapecially   to  be  recogQised   from  Reiahold*s  Briefen    uber   die 
ktint.  Ph. 

»  Jacobi,  W.,  11.304. 
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other  tilings,  but  solely  and  aloue  that  which  is  neither  what 
inuid  is  itself,  iior  what  other  things  are."'  The  faculty  of 
tion  hovers  between  a  problematical  X  of  the  subject  and  an  equally 
problematical  X  of  the  object.  The  sensibility  has  nothing  behiml 
it,  and  the  understanding  nothing  before  it;  "in  a  twofold  en- 
chanter's smoke,  called  space  aud  time,  rise  the  ghostly  forms  o^^ 
phenomena  or  appearances  in  which  nothing  apjiejirs.'*  *  If  wifl 
assume  things^  Kant  teaches  that  knowledge  hjis  not  the  least  to  do 
witli  them.  The  critical  reason  is  a  reason  busy  about  pore  noth- 
ing, i.e.  only  about  itself.  If,  therefore,  criticism  will  not  fall  into 
nihilism  or  absolute  scepticism,  the  transcendental  idealist  tui 
have  the  courage  to  assert  the  "strongest"  idealism;^  he  mi 
declare  that  only  phenomena  are. 

In  the  claim  that  what  Kant  calls  the  object  of  knowledge  is  in 
truth  "nothing,"  inheres  as  a  presuppositiou  the  same  naive  realist 
the  destruction  of  which  was  the  great  service  of  the  transcendent 
anulytif! ;  and  the  same  realism  determines  also  the  episteiuolog}' 
Fuith,  which  Jacobi  opposes  to  **the  transcendental  unc<M'tiunty,'! 
not  without  being  entirely  dependent  upon  it.     AH  truth  is  knoi 
edge   of   the  actual;    but  the  actiial  asserts  itself  in   human  ci 
Bciousness  not  througli  thoughtj  but  through  feeling;  just  Kaut*)! 
experiment  proves  that  thought  alone  moves  in  a  circle  out  of  whic 
there  is  no  access  to  a(*tuHlity,  in  un  endless  series  of  the  coodf 
tioncd  in  which  no  unconditioned  is  to  be  found.     The  fundameDl 
law  of  causality  may  indeed  be  formulated  in  exactly  this  manm 
viz.  there  is  nothing  uucoiulitioned.    Knoirledge,  therefore,  or  though! 
that  can  be   demonstrated,   is   in  its  very  nature,  as  <Jaeobi  says^ 
Spinozism,  —  a  doL-triue  of  the  mechanical  necessity  of  all  that  is 
finite:  and  it  is  the  interest  of  science  that  there  be  no  Go<l, — , 
indeed,  a  God  who  could  be  known  would  be  no  God.*     Even 
who  is  ill  his  heart  a  Christian  must  l>e  in  his  head  a  heathen:  h< 
who  will  britig  into  his  intellect  the  light  which   is  in  his  hei 
quenches  it.*     But  this  knowledge  is  only  a  mediate  knowing;  ^i 
true,  immediate  knowing  is  feeling;  in  this  we  are  truly  one  with  the' 
object,'  and  |)ossess  it  as  we  possess  ourselves  in  the  certainty  of 
a  faith  that  has  no  proof.'     This  feeling,  however,  as  regards  il8 
objects,  is  of  a  twofold  kind :  the  reality  of  the  sensuous  reveals 
itself  to  us  in  perception,  that  of  the  supersensuous  in  the  **  reason/ 


I 


1  AUrri/I,  XV. ;  W.,  L  121.  =  W.,  III.  Ill  f. 

*  \V.,  H.  810.  •  W.,  III.  .184. 

*  To  Ilnmann,  I.  3(57.  «  W..  11.  176. 
'  Humc'ft  roncpption  of  belief  and  his  dUtincMon  of   impru^dioits  uid  IdeW 

(here  called  Vorstetlungen)  experience.*  in  this  a  notewurtby  iransfonualiou. 
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For  this  supra-itatural  sejuiuaJismf  therefore,  '*  reason  "  signifies  the 
immediate  feeliug  of  the  reality  of  the  supersensuous,  of  God,  free- 
dom, morality,  and  immortality.  In  this  limitation  Kant's  dualism 
of  theoretical  and  practical  reason  and  of  tlie  priiu;u'y  of  the  latter 
return  in  Jai^obi,'  to  be  placed  in  the  service  of  a  mystical  extravar 
gance  of  feeling,  which  manifests  itself  also  in  the  character  of 
a  st^'Ie  which  is  warm  and  full  of  spirit,  but  rhapsodical  and  more 
given  to  assertion  than  to  proof. 

This  same  fundamental  conception,  brought  somewhat  nearer  to 
Kant,  appears  witli  Fries.  In  demanding  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
a  pr/or*  forms  to  wliicli  the  critical  philosophy  aspired  must  itself 
arise  a  posteriori,  throngh  inner  experience,  and  therefore  that  Kant's 
results  must  be  established  or  set  right  V>y  an  "anthropological" 
critique,  he  rested  upon  the  conviction  that  the  irumfdiiitfr*,  proper 
cognitions  of  the  reason  are  given  originally  in  an  obscure  form 
through  the  feeling,*  and  transformed  into  intellectual  knowledge 
only  by  means  of  refledion.  This  Leibnizijin  V»ody  ends,  however, 
in  the  critical  tail,  sinc^e  the  jiercHptioiutl  and  conceptional  b'orms  of 
this  reflection  are  regarded  aa  only  an  expression  of  the  phenomenal 
mode  in  which  the  above  original  truth  [as  experienced  in  feeling] 
appears;  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  rect'ivcd  a  Kant-Jaoobi  hea^l, 
when  the  limitation  of  knowledge  to  these  phonomemil  Forms  had 
set  over  against  it  the  immediate  relation  nf  moral  faith  to  things- 
in-themsetves,  while  at  the  same  time — with  a  decided  attachment 
to  the  Critiipie  of  Judgment — the  lesthetic  and  religious  feelings 
had  ascribed  to  them  the  significance  of  a  presatje  (Ahndung) 
that  the  Being  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  phenomena  is  just  that  to 
which  the  practical  rea-son  relates. 

2.  The  untenability  of  the  Kantian  conception  of  the  thing-in-itself, 
BO  keenly  re<:ognised  by  Jacobi,  became  palpable  to  a  certain  extent 
when  Reinhold  in  his  Elementary  Philonophij  made  the  attempt  to 
present  the  critical  dcK-trinc  in  a  systematic  unity.  Ho  :ulmired 
Kant  and  adopted  entirely  his  solutions  of  the  individual  problems, 
but  missed  in  him  the  formulation  of  a  simple,  fundamental  princi- 
ple from  which  all  particular  insights  might  be  deduced.  Through 
the  fulfilment  of  this  (Cartesian)  demand,*  opposing  private  opinions 
would  be  at  last  replaced  by  the  i>hilo.sophy, —  Philosophy  without 
any  surriame.  He  liimself  believed  that  he  had  found  this  principle 
in  the  principle  which  he  supposed  to  be  quite  free  from  presuppo- 
sitious,  —  that  in  consciousness  every  idea  ia  distinguished  by  the 


'  W..  in.  .351  ff. 

»  Keinhold,  Beitriige,  L  01  ff. 


«  Fries,  Neve  Kritik,  1.  206. 
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consciousness  of  subject  and  object,  and  is  related  to  both  {Princi 
of  Consciousness).^  Hence  there  inheres  in  every  idea  somet 
that  belongs  to  the  subject  and  something  tlmt  belongs  tu  the 
object.  From  the  object  comes  the  manifold  of  the  mttleriaL,  from 
the  subject  the  synthetic  unity  of  the  Form.  From  this  it  follows 
that  neither  the  object  in  itself,  nor  the  subject  in  itself,  is  kno 
able,  but  only  the  world  of  consciousness  which  hovers  between 
two;  from  this  results  further  the  opposition  of  the  (sensuo 
material  imjfulse  aud  of  the  (ethical)  Form  impulse;  in  Ihe  form< 
the  hpteroiiomy  of  the  de])enilence  of  the  will  ui)on  things  may  be 
recognised ;  in  the  latter  the  autonomy  of  the  will  directed  toward 
the  foruKiI  conformity  to  law. 

In  this  crude  fonn  the  Kantian  Schttol  propagated  the  doctrine  of 
the  master;  all  the  fineness  and  profound  meaning  of  the  analy 
of  the  "object"  had  become  lost,  and  the  only  substitute  w;i3  Kei 
liold's  effort  to  find  in  the  "  ideational  faculty  *'  (  VorMeUungsver' 
mdgen),  or  "consciousness/'  the  deeper  tmity  of  all   the  different 
cognitive  powers  which   Kant  had  separated  from  each  other  as 
Sensibility,  Understanding,  Judgment,  and  KeasoD.     In  bo  far  th« 
*'  fundaineutiil  philosophy  "  opposed  with  a  positive  hypothesis  t 
ol>jecti(jiis  whiuh  the  sharp  separaliitn  of  the  HensihilUy  and  the.  und 
standing  in  the  Kantian  doctrine  encountered  with  many  contemfKi; 
riea.     This  separation  presented  itself  in  the  exposition  determin 
by  the  after-working  of  the  Inaugural  Dissertalitm  (cf.  p.  538,  nu 
4),  still   more  strongly  than  the  spirit  of  the   Critique  of  Reason 
required,  and  became  at  the  same  time  still  more  palpable  by  the 
dualism  of  the  practical  philosophy.     So  the  tendency  was  awak* 
ened  to  replace  the  sensibility  again  in  its  rights  as  against  Kajity^ 
and  the  Leibnizian  doctrine  of  the  gradual  transition  from  the  funiy 
tions  of  sense  to  tliose  of  reason  proved  the  source  of  a  powerful 
counter-<rurrent  against  Kant's  "dissection"  of  the  soul,  — a  disstMy 
tiun  more  apparent  than  serious.     Ilamann  in  his  review,  and  ia 
conjunction  with  him,  Herder  in  his  Meinkritik^  urged  this  against 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.     Both  lay  chief  emphasis  upKin  lan- 
guage as   the   fundamental,  unitary,  sensuous-intellectual  work  of 
the  reason,  and  seek  to  show  how  from  the  first  "splitting  apart" 
of  sensibility  and  understanding  all  the  other  chasms  and  dualisms 
of  the  critical  philosophy  necessarily  followed.* 


>  Nf.ue  Thforif  dts  Vorat,,  pp.  201  ff. 

«  Ht'rdcr.  Metakntik,  14,  111,  Works  in  40  vols..  XXXVII. 333  ff.  Moreover, 
thi»  thl)n^ht  as  Herder  prcnenttid  it  in  the  Mtiakritih,  a  aiUy  compoaitinn  of 
pursonal  irrilation,  waH  for  u  long  lime  a  posilivuly  imptiUiDg  moment  in  the 
deTelopment.     Cf.  %  42. 
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3.  The  weak  points  in  Reinhold'a  system  eould  not  escape  the 
sceptics,  but  their  attacks  applied  at  the  same  time  to  Kant  liimself. 
They  were  united  most  effectively  in  Schulze's  ^nesideinus.  He 
shows  that  the  critical  method  eusuarett  itself  by  setting  for  itself 
a  task,  the  solution  of  wliich  ia  according  to  its  own  results  im- 
possible. For  if  the  Cntique  seeks  the  conditions  which  He  at  the 
basis  of  experience,  these,  conditions  are  yet  not  thuinselvea  objects 
of  experience  (a  conception  which  certainly  corresponded  better 
with  Kant's  meaning  than  did  Fries'  attempt  at  a  psychological 
discovery  of  the  a  priori)  :  the  critiiial  method  demands,  therefore, 
that  philosophical  knowledge,  at  all  events  a  tliinking  tii  categories, 
shall  go  beyond  experience ;  and  just  this  the  AnaJijtic  declares 
impermissible.  In  fact,  the  "  reason "  and  each  of  the  knowing 
faculties^  as  sensibility,  understanding,  etc.,  is  a  thing-in-itaclf,  an 
imi)erceptible  ground  of  the  empirical  activities  of  the  kind  of 
cognition  in  question;  and  of  all  these  things-in-themselves  and 
their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  experience,  the  critical  philoso- 
phy—  the  metaphysics  of  knowledge — offers  a  very  circumstantial 
body  of  information.  To  be  sure,  this  information  is,  if  closely 
examined,  very  slight;  for  such  a  "faculty"  is  ultimately  thought 
only  as  an  unknown  nonimnn  nuuse  of  empirical  functions,  and  is 
to  be  characterised  only  through  these  its  workings. 

**  JCnesidemus"  devchjps  this  criticism  in  connection  with  Rein- 
hold's  conception  of  the  "ideational  fiu?nlty";'  he  shows  that  we 
explain  nothing  at  all,  when  we  postulate  over  again  the  content 
of  that  which  is  to  l)e  explained,  provided  with  the  problematical 
mark  ''power"  or  "faculty."  Schulze  thus  turned  against  the 
"faculty  theory,"  which  was  employed  by  the  empiricul  psycholo- 
gists of  the  Enlightenment  in  rather  a  thoughtless  manaer.  It  is 
only  descriptively  that  there  is  any  sense  in  comprehending  like 
phenomena  of  the  psychical  life  under  one  generic  conception;  but 
to  hypostatise  this  conception  to  a  metaphysical  power  —  this  is 
a  mythological  treatment  of  psychology.  With  this  watch-word 
Herbart'  extended  the  criticism  of  Schulze  to  the  whole  earlier 
psychological  theory,  and  Beneke  also  saw  in  the  bringing  into 
prominence  of  this  conception  the  essential  progress  towards  a 
natural  science  of  the  soul ;  i.e.  the  associational  psychology.* 

For  Schulze,  this  is  only  one  of  the  elenu'uts  in  a  proof  that  the 
critical  pliilosophy,  while  aiming  to  prove  the  authority  of  the 
causal  conception  as  against   Hume,  professes  to  limit  the  same 


J  .'Enfsid.,  p.  98. 

3  Herbart,  Lthrh.,  e.Faych.,  S  :i ;  W.,  V.  8  and  elaenhere. 

•  Benckc,  Neue  I^ych. ,  pp.  34  ff. 
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to  experience,   and    yet  everywhere   makes  the   assumption   of  ^| 
causal  relation   between   experience   and  tliat  which    "lies  at  its 
hasis."      Here,   too,  belongs   of  course   the   contradiction,   already 
extiibited   by  Jacobi,   in    the   conception   of  the    thing-in-itself 
wliich  the  *' sensibility '^  is  said  to  be  affected.     Every  attempt 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  to  go  beyond  the  circuit  of  experten( 
even  nu'iely  problematically,  is  judged  in  advance  by  itself.* 

4.   The.  first  attempt  to  transform  the  conception  of  the  thing- 
itself,  untenable   in    its    Kantian    shape,  proceeded   from   SaluUK 
Mitimon.     He  saw  that  the  assumption  of  a  reality  to  be  {ilac^ 
outside  of  consciousness  involves  a  contnuiiction.     What  is  thou> 
is  in  consciousness;  to  think  of  a  something  outside  of  cousciousm 
is  as  imaginary  as  it  would  be  mathematics  to  regard  the  retjuii 
ment  V— a  as  a  real  ([uantity.     77ic  tfiitig-in-ilself  in  an  im,ftoit*H 
conception.     Rut  what  w;us  the  inducement  to  form    it?     It  lay  il 
the  need  of  explaining  the  given  in  consciousness.'    It  meets  us^  that 
is  to  say,  in  our  ideiis  of  the  antithesis  between  the  Form  which 
ourselves  create   anil   are   conscious  of   creating,  and   the    mtitei 
which  we  only  find  present  in  us,  without  knowing  how  we  coi 
by  it.    Of  the  Forms  we  have,  therefore,  a  complete  consciousness 
the  matter,  on  the  contrary,  only  an  incomplete  comtcioujmeHs ;  it  i| 
Something  that  is  in  coiisr'iousness,  without  being  produced  with  coi 
sciousness.    Rut  since  nothing  outside  of  consciousness  is  thinkable 
the  given  can  bb  deliutMl  only  by  the  lowest  grade  of  the  complete-^ 
ness  of  consciousness,    (.consciousness  can  be  thought  as  diminishini 
through  an  infinite  number  of  intermediate  stages  down  to  nothing 
and  the  idea  of  the  limit  of  this  in6nite  series  (comijarable  to  tl 
V2)  is  that  of  the  merely-given,  the  thing-in-itself.    Thing«-in-them-' 
selves  are,  therefore,  as  Maimon  says  witli  direct  reference  to  I-ieibiiij 
— petitefs  perceptions ;  cf.  p.  424  — differetdiah  of  consciousness}  Tlrt' 
thing-iu-itsL'lf  is  the  limiting  conception  for  the  iutnnitc  decreasing 
series  fnim  complete  consciousness  down  —  an  irrational  quantity. 
The  consequence  of  this  fundamental  assumption  with  Maimon  is, 
that  of  the  given  there  can  always  be  only  an  incomplete  knowledge, 
as  there  is  only  an  imHiinpletc   consciousness,*  and    that  complete 


1  The  anthor  of  the  jEn^sidemHs  repeated  the  thousfita  of  his  polfMtiif  U 
most  cdiicme  and  couiprt'hensive  manner  in  his  Kritik  tter  theorfdtfehfu  PhtiofO' 
pKi«  (Il.SiOff.),  —  A  work,  mort'over,  which  ooittains  not  nnly  an  analysis  of 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Heason  (1.  172-082),  whicli  \a  one  of  the  best  oven  to  the 
present  flay,  but  also  a  rriticiftm  of  the  same,  8Upp«.»rted  by  deep  UislorioJ 
understanding  (found  11.  1:^(1-722).   Cf.  on  the  njlation  to  Leibniz^  II.  176  S. 

5  Maimon,  "J^rana^endenUilphitoa.^  pp.  4U*  f. 

»  lb.  27  fl. 

*  Cf.  the  continKency  of  the  world  with  LeibnU  and  the  specificatioo  of 
Nature  with  Kant,  pp.  398  f.,  500. 
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knowledge  is  limited  to  the  knowledge  of  the  aiitonoraous  Forms  of 
the  theoretical  consciousness,  to  mathematics  and  logic.  In  his 
esteem  for  these  two  demonstrative  sciences  Maimoa*s  {critical  scep- 
ticism is  in  harmony  with  liume;  with  regard  to  their  theories  of 
the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  empirically  given  they  diverge 
diametrically. 

With  this,  Iiowever,  it  had  become  clear  that  the  investigations  of 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  require  a  new  conception  of  the  relation 
of  o*nsciou^H€Aa  and  Being.  Being  is  to  be  thought  only  in  conscious- 
ness, Only  as  a  kind  of  conttdousness.  Thus  the  prophecy  of  Jacobi 
beginii  to  be  fulfilled;  Kant's  doctrine  urges  ti>ward  the  "strongest 
idealism." 

This  is  seen  in  a  disciple  who  stood  in  the  closest  relations  to 
Kant  himself:  Sipismund  Berk.  He  found'  the  "Only  Possible 
Standpoint  for  Estimating  the  Critical  Philosophy  "  in  this,  that 
the  datum  of  the  individual  consciousness,  given  it  as  "object."  is 
made  the  content  of  an  *'  origtnaly'*  Bupra-iiulividual"  consciousness, 
which  for  this  reason  is  authoritative  for  the  truth  of  tiie  empirical 
knowing  process.  In  the  place  of  the  things-in-theraselves  he  set 
Kant's  "consciousness  in  general."  Kut  he  explained  to  himself  in 
this  way  the  a  prion  character  of  the  pure  (conceptions  and  catego- 
ries: the  given  in  the  sensuous  manifold  remained  for  him  also  the 
unsolved  remnant  of  the  Kantian  prtihlem. 

5.  The  full  idealistic  disintegration  of  the  conception  of  the 
thing-in-itself  was  the  work  of  Fickle.  We  may  best  understand 
t)ie  matter  by  following  the  course  of  thought  in  his  introductions 
Ui  his  /Science  of  Knowledge^  which  attaches  itself  <lh'ectly,  in  a 
free  reproduction,  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  tlie  Kantian  doctrine, 
—  the  transcendental  deduction,  — and  illumines  with  complete  clear- 
ness the  culmination  of  thi?  movement  of  thought  here  considered. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  philosopliy — or,  as  Fichtp  calls  it, 
just  on  this  account,  of  the  WissenJichaftMehre  [lit.  *'  doctrine  of 
science,"  where  science  has  the  twofold  meaning  of  knowledge  as 
a  mental  act,  and  knowleilge  as  a  body  of  truth  =  philosophy  (cf. 
p.  04, note  2,)] — is  given  in  the  fact,  that  in  contra,st  with  tiu*  idciis  of 
individual  consciousness,  which  may  come  and  go  in  a  voluntary 
and  contingent  manner^  another  set  of  our  ideas  maintain  them- 
selves there,  and  thesp  latter  are  characterised  by  a  feeling  of  neces- 
sity that  can  be  distinguished  with  entire  certainty.  To  make  this 
necessity  intelligible  is  the  chief  task  of  philosophy  or  the  Science 


1  3d  vol.  of  his  KrlHuUrnder  Auneug,  fmm  Kanl'K  writing  (Leips.  1706). 
»  Ih.  p.  120  ff.  '  Ficht^'a  W..  I.  410  ft. 
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of  Knowledge.     We  call  tlic  system  of  those  ideas  wluch  emei 
with  the  feeling  of  necessity  experience;  the  problem  runs,  th 
fore,  '*  What  is  the  gronnl  of  ex[)eri(ineft  ?"     To  its  solution  the 
are  only   two  [Kiths.     Exjjerience  is   an  activity   of    conaciousni 
directed   toward   objects;    it  can  therefore  be  derived   only  from 
things  or  from  the  canseiouanpss.     In  the  one  ease  the  explanati 
is  dogmatic,  in  the  other  idealistiu.     Dogmatism  reganls  oonscioi 
ness  as  a  product  of  things;  it  braces  the  activities  of  iutelligcn 
also  ba(;k  to  mechanical  necessity  of  the  causal  relations ;  if  r 
sistently  thought,  therefore,  it  cannot  end  otherwise  than   fatalis 
cally   and    materialistically.     Idealinrnj   on   the   contrary,    sees 
things  a  product  of  consciousness,  of  a  free  function  deterniitii 
only  by  itself;  it  is  the  system  of  freedom  and  of  deed.     Theae  t 
modes  of  explanation,  each  of  which  is  consistent  in   itself,  are 
such  thorough-going  contradiction  to  each  other  and  so  irreiHinc: 
able  that  Fichte  regards  the  attempt  of  syixcretisnij  to  explain  ex 
rience  by  dejjendence  bfjth  u[>on  things-in-lhemselves  and  upon 
reason,  as  a  failure  from  the  oiitset.     If  one  will  not  fall  a  vii-tiiu 
8ce2)tieal  despair,  he  must  chuose  between  the  two. 

Tliia  choice,  since  both  present  themselves  logically  aa  equally 
consistent  systems,  will  priniiirily  depend  **on  what  sort  of  a  luaii 
one  is"*  {*' was  fUr  etn  Mensch  man  i»£");  but  while  the  ethl 
intert'st  thus  alrt^ady  8(>eaks  for  iilealism,  there  is  still  a  theore 
consideration  which  comes  to  its  aid.  The  fact  of  exjierience, 
the  constant  reciprocal  relation  of  "  being  "  and  **  being  contciotu 
(.SVm  und  Bewinftfisein),  consists  iu  this,  that  the  "rea/  serie* 
objects  is  perceived  in  the  **  ideaV  sfn'fs  of  mental  representations.' 
This  "doubleness  **  dogmatism  cannot  explain;  for  the  causality  of 
things  is  only  a  simple  series  (of  "mere  being  posited").  The 
rej>etition  of  Being  in  consciousness  (or  in  the  Inting  conscious)  it 
incomprehensible,  if  the  being  is  to  serve  as  a  ground  of  explanation 
for  being  conscious.  On  the  contrary,  it  belongs  to  the  very  natnTt 
of  inteiligencfi  **to  see  itself-*  Consciousness,  iu  that  it  acts  or  fuDi> 
tiuns,  knows  also  that  it  acts  and  what  it  does;  in  conjunction  with 
the  real  (primary)  series  of  its  own  functions  it  produces  always  at 
the  same  time  the  ideal  (secondary)  series  of  the  knowledge  of 
these  functions.  Tf,  therefore,  consciousness  yields  the  sole  grcuiid 
of  explanation  for  experience,  it  does  this  only  in  so  far  aa  it  is  tlM 

>  FirhU'M  W.,  1.  434. 

'  If  the  antithesis  of  dngmalism  and  idealism  points  book  to  tbe   Kjuiii 
antititesis  of  Nature  and  Freedom,  in  which  connection,  tnoreo»e*r,  tlie  «yBlil 
of  the  necfsaity  of  thinp?  already  appears  witli  a  strong  Spinozistic  rh»»*-Mi 
the  systematic  influence  i:if  Spinoza's  doctrine  concerning  tbe  twc 
aaaerCA  itself  for  the  first  lime  in  thtR  relation  of  the  two  aeri"' 
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activity  which  perceives  itself  and  is  reflected  back  into  itself,  i.e. 
as  self-conttciouimesa.  The  science  of  knowledge  has  to  show  that  all 
consciousness  (of  experience)  which  is  directed  toward  something 
else  —  toward  a  Being,  toward  objects,  toward  things  —  has  its  root 
in  the  original  relation  of  consciousness  to  itself. 

The  principle  of  idealism  is  self-conscioiisnesa ;  in  a  subjective, 
methodical  aspect,  in  so  far  as  the  science  of  knowledge  aims  to 
develop  all  of  its  insights  from  the  intellectual  perception  alone,  with 
which  consrionsness  accompanies  its  own  ai'tivities,  frou)  reflection 
upon  that  which  consciousness  knows  of  its  own  deed,  —  in  objec- 
tive, systematic  aspect,  in  so  far  as  in  this  way  those  functions  of 
intelligence  are  to  be  pointed  out,  by  means  of  which  that  which 
in  common  life  is  called  thing  and  object,  and  in  the  dogmatic 
philosophy  thing-in-itself,  is  produced.  This  last  conception,  that 
of  the  thing-in-itself,  which  is  through  and  through  contradictory, 
is  thus  resolved  to  its  last  remnant;  all  Being  is  comprehensible 
only  as  product  of  reason,  and  the  subject-matter  of  philosophical 
knowledge  is  the  yi/stem  of  the  reason  (cf.  §  411). 

For  Fichte  and  his  successors,  the  conception  of  the  thing-in- 
itself  thus  became  indifferent,  and  the  old  antithesis  between  Being 
and  consciousness  sank  U)  the  secondary  siguihcance  of  an  immanent 
relation  within  the  activities  of  the  reason.  An  object  exists  only 
for  a  subject;  and  the  common  ground  of  both  is  the  reason,  the  / 
which  [xTceives  itself  and  its  action.' 

6.  While  the  main  development  of  German  metaphysics  followed 
this  Fichtean  tendency,  the  syncretism  abovt*  mentioned  did  not  re- 
main without  supporters  whom  the  }Vissenitckaftslehre  had  thrust  from 
the  threshold.  Its  nietajihysical  type  hud  been  stu,mped  out  by  Rein- 
hold  ;  but  it  was  likewise  close  at  hand  for  all  who  took  their  point 
of  departure  from  the  individual  consciousness  with  the  psychological 
method,  and  believed  that  they  fuund  the  individual  consciousness 
equally  dependent  upon  the  Real  and  ujM>n  the  universal  essence  of 
the  intellect.  The  **  transcendental  aynthetism,^^  which  Ki'vg  tiiught, 
may  be  conceived  of  as  an  examide  of  this  mode  of  view.  For  him, 
philosophy  is  an  explanation  of  self  by  means  of  the  reflection  of 
the  "I"  upon  the  **  facts  of  consciousness."  But  in  this  the  primi- 
tive fact  proves  to  be  the  transcendental  synthesis,  that  real  and 
ideal  are  posited  in  consciousness  as  equally  original  and  in  relation 
to  each  other.*  We  know  Being  only  in  so  far  as  it  appears  in  con- 
sciousness, and  consciousness  only  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  Being; 


»  Cf.  also  SchcIllnR's  youthful  opUMole,  Vom  Ich  alt  Princip  dtr  FhUoaophU, 
W..  I.  161  fl. 

*  Krug,  FundamentalphUosophif,  pp.  lOG  it. 
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but  both  are  objects  of  an  immediate  knowledge  just  as  is  the  oom- 
munity  existing  between  them  in  our  world  of  ideas. 

These' thoui;ht3  found  a  iiner  turn  given  theiu  iu  SchJeiermaditr'B 
diiilectic.     All  knowledge  has  as  its  end  to  establish  the  idejitits  Hf 
Being  and  thinking;  for  the  two  emerge   in    human   consciousu 
separate,  as  its  real  and  ideal  factors^  ]>erception   and    conceptio: 
organic  and  intellectual  functions.     Only  their  complete  adjustm 
would  give  knowledge,  but  they  remain  always  in  a  state  of  diffi 
ence.     In  consequence  of  this,  science  is  divided  with  refereDce 
its  subject  matter  into  physics  and   ethics,  with   reference   to  i 
methods  inti)  empirical  and  theoretical  disciplines;  natural  histo 
and  natural  science,  history  of  the  world,  and  science  of  murals.     I 
all  these  particular  disciplines  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  l 
has  the  preihminauce,^  materially  or  formally,  although  the  op 
sites  strive  toward  each  ntlier  —  tlie  empirical  branches  of  knowlrtl 
toward  rational  articulation,  the  theoretical  towards  an  unders 
ing  of  the  facts,  physics  towards  the  genesis  of  the  organism  and 
of  consciousness    out  of   the  corporeal    world,  ethics   towards   the 
control  and  inter-penetration  of  the  sensuous  by  the  will,  which  a 
according  to  ends.     But  the  complete  adjustment  of  the  real  and  t 
ideal  is  nowhere  attained  in  actual  cognition;  it  forms  rather  t 
absohite,   unronilitioned,  infinitely    removed   goal   of   the   thmki 
which  desires  to  become  knowledge,  but  will  never  completely  a 
ceed.*     Hence  philosopliy  is  the  science  not  of  knowledge,  but 
knowledge  in  a  perpetual  state  of  becoming,  —  dialectic. 

But  just  for  this  reason  it  oresupposes  the  reality  of  this  goal 
which  is  never  to  be  attained  in  human  knowledge;  tlie  identUjf 
thought  and  Being.  This  Schleiermacher,  with  Spinoza  (and  S(*br 
ing),  calls  God.  It  cannot  be  an  object  of  the  theoretical  reason, 
and  just  as  little  can  it  be  such  of  the  practical  reason.  We  do  not 
know  God,  and  therefore  we  cannot  order  our  ethic4il  life  with  refers 
ence  to  him.  Religion  is  more  than  knowing  and  right-doing;  it  is 
the  community  of  life  with  the  highest  reality,  in  which  Being  and 
consciousness  are  idiMitical.  This  communion,  however,  emerges 
only  in  the  feeling,  in  the  **  pious  "  (frommt^n)  feeling  of  an  ''ubs 
lute"  dependence  upon  the  infinite  worhl-ground  which  cannot 
exhausted  by  thought  (cf.  §  42,  6).  Spinoza's  God  and  Kant'i 
thing-in-itself  coincide  in  the  infinite,  but  thus  are  raised  above  ul! 
Imman  knowledge  and  will,  and  made  the  objects  of  a  ynyatical  (f^ 
ing  whose  delicate  vibrations  harmonise  iu  Schleierm:icher  (as  i 


'  ThU  relattan  In  Schleiermacher* 8  DiaUrAtt  appears  copied  after  the 

physical  fonn  of  Schelling's  System  of  Identity ;  cf.  §  42,  8. 
^  DialeHik,  W.,  III.  4  b  68  f. 
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somewhat  different  form  iu  Fries,  also)  with  the  inwardness  of 
le  religioua  life  among  the  Moravians. 

Thus  the  triiditions  of  Mysticism  pass  through  Pietism  —  in 
'hich  the  orthodox  tendency  toward  a  coarser  view  became  more 

id  more  prominent  after  Spener  and  Krancke,  and  so  called  forth 

le  opposition  of  the   Brothers  of  the   Common   Life  —  up  to  the 

imits  of  the  idealistic  development;  and  indeed  the  duutrine  of 

:khart  and  the  transcendental  pJiilosophy  are  in  close  touch  in  the 
Ipirit  which  desires  to  transpose  all  the  outer  into  the  inner ;  both 
have  a  genuinely  Germanic  savour,  tliey  seek  the  world  in  the 
"  Oemiitfi"'  [the  mind  as  the  seat  uf  the  feeling  and  sentiments]. 

7.  In  puUiiiij  aside  the  possibility  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  world-grouml  Schleiermacher  remained  nearer  to  Kant,  but  the 
intuition  of  religious  feeliug  wliich  he  substituted  w;is  all  the  more 
dependent  upon  Spinoza  antl  upon  the  ioHviences  which  the  latter 
had  exercised  upon  tlie  idealiati<*  metiipliysics  after  Fichte's  Science 
of  Knowledge.  This  nionism  uf  the  reason  (ef.  the  development  in 
§  42)  Herbart  combated  by  an  entirely  ditfei*ent  re-shaping  of  the 
Kantian  conception  of  the  thing-in-itself.  He  desired  to  oppose 
the  dissolution  of  this  conception,  and  found  himself  forceil  thereby 
to  the  paradox  of  a  metaphysics  of  thiiigs-iu-themselves,  which  yet 
should  hold  fast  to  their  unknowableness.  The  contradietiona  of 
the  transcendental  anal^'tic  appear  here  grotesquely  niagnitied. 

This  is  the  more  mjtewurthy  as  the  retrogressive  tendency  whioh 
has  been  ascribed  to  Herbart's  doctrine,  i>erhaps  iu  contrast  with 
the  idealistic  innovations,  developed  itself  in  his  attack  upon  Kant's 
transcenilental  logic  (cf.  §  38,  5).  Herbart  saw  iu  this  with  right 
the  roots  of  idealism.  It  teachnSf  indeed,  the  Forms  with  which  the 
"Understanding"  produces  the  world  of  objects,  and  in  Fichte's 
"  I  "  we  only  have  in  a  completely  developed  form  tliat  which  in 
germ  was  in  Kant's  ••consciousness  in  general  '*  or  "  transcendental 
apperception."  Herbart*s  inclination  toward  the  earlier  ])lulosophy 
consists  in  this,  that  he  denies  the  creative  spontaneity  of  conscious- 
ness, and,  like  the  jissoeiational  psydiologists,  fitids  it  determined 
and  dependent  in  both  Form  and  content  from  without.  He  opposes 
also  the  virtual  innateness  which  had  propai^'uted  itself  from  Leibniz 
on  through  the  Inav^ural  DiJisertntion  into  the  Critique  of  P}ire 
Reason:  the  forrua  uf  relation  expressed  in  the  categories  are  for 
him,  like  space  and  time,  products  of  the  ideational  mechanism.  As 
regards  the  psycho-genetic  questions,  he  stands  entirely  upon  the 
platform  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  For  this  reason 
he  knows  no  other  logic  than  the  formal  logic  whose  principle  is  the 
principle  of  contradiction,  i.e.  the  prohibition  to  commit  a  contra- 
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diction.    The  supreme  principle  of  all  thought  is,  that  which  oon- 
tradicts  itself  cannot  be  truly  real  or  actuaL* 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  conceptions  in  which  we  think  experi- 
ence arc  full  of  inteniiil  cuntradictious;  we  assume  fAin^jr,  which 
are  to  be  identical  with  themselves  and  yet  made  equal  to  a  varietr 
of  attributes ;  we  speak  of  aUeratiomi  in  which  that  which  is  eqaal 
to  itself  is  successively  dilTereut;  we  trace  all  iuuer  experience  back 
to  an  " /"  or  "sW/'*  wliirh  as  that  "which  mentally  represents 
itself "  (tick  selbitt  Vor^tdleude)  involves  an  intinite  series  in  the 
subject  as  well  as  in  tlie  object,  —  we  trace  all  outer  expeneon 
b:u'k  to  a  maUer,  in  thr*  idea  of  which  the  attributes  of  the  discrete 
anil  the  continuous  are  at  variance.  This  experience  can  be  onlr 
phenomenon ;  but  this  phenomenon  must  have  at  its  basis  somethi 
real  which  is  free  from  contradictions,  seeming  things  must  have 
ahsulute  ** Heals"  (lieale)^  seeming  occurrence  and  change  a  real 
occurrence  and  change.  Whatever  seeming  there  is,  there  is  just  so 
muoh  indication  of  Being.  To  discover  this  is  the  task  of  philoso- 
phy ;  it  is  a  working  over  of  the  eoneeptiotts  of  experience  which  are 
given  and  which  must  be  re-sha{)ed  acconUng  to  the  rules  of  formal 
logic,  until  we  know  the  reality  tliat  has  no  internal  contnidictiooB. 

The  general   means  to  this  end   is  the  method  of  relalion.     The 
fundamental  form  of  contra^liction  alwaj^s  is.  that  something  simiil 
is  thought  as  liaving  difTerences  (tho  synthetic  unity  of  the  m; 
fold  in  Kant).     This  ditticulty  can  bo  removed  only  by  assuming  a 
plurality  of  simple  i^eings,  through  the  relation  of  which  to  eac 
other  tliL* 'Mllusion"  uf  the  manifold  or  changeable  is  produced! 
any  individual   object.     Thus  tlie  conception  of  substanne  can 
maintained  only  if  we  snpiKise  that  the  various  qualities  and  clian 
iug  states  which  substance  is  said  to  unite,  concern  not  substaii 
itself,  but  only  the  relation  in  which  it  successively  stands  to 
substances.     The  things-in-themselves  must  be  many;  from  a  sing! 
thing-in-itself  the  multiplicity  of  qualities  tuul  states  could  never  be 
understo(Mt.     But  each  of  these  metaphysical  things  must  be  though 
as  entirely  simpte  and  unchangeable;  thpy  are  called  by   Herbart,- 
*•  UeuW'  {Reulen),     All  (jiialities  which  form  the  characteristics  of 
things  in  experience  are   relative,  and  make  these  characteristt' 


>  Cf.  EinUitung  in  die  Phihut,  W.,  I.  72-82.  The  hlslflrical  stimulus  to  Uii 
ftharp  prcHL-nUiLlon  of  the  principle  of  contradiction  wa^  no  ddubt  Lhe  deprecil 
tioii  wliich  this  priiiuiple  found  iti  tlie  dialectic  method  (cf.  $  42.  1)  ;  logicall] 
however,  Hfrl»art*fl  dorlrine  (with  tho  oxwption  of  his  treaiinent  of  ihf?  '•  T 
cnncvption)  is  entirely  independent  of  it.  The  Eirntic  elemenl  in  tlie  lie 
tiaa  philosdpliy  (cf.  1.  '22u)  is  ^iven  with  ilie  postuhite  of  Being  mid  of  r>»n(i 
dictiona,  and  to  this  eircumfttanco  tho  pliilo^npher.  who  otherwise  had  \x\ 
hihloriad  ilispoHitiiiiii,  owed  liis  tirkene88  of  fei-liiiK  fi>i"  tht  metaphysical  motii 
iu  tlic  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas.     Cf.  I.  237  £[.  and  \II.  01  ff. 
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only  in  relation  to  other  things ;  the  absolute  qualities  of  the 

re,  therefore,  unknoxcable. 
8.  But  they  must  be  thought  as  the  ground  which  determines 
the  qualities  that  appear;  and  likewise  we  must  asHuine  as  ground 
of  the  seeming  changes  which  the  mutation  of  qualities  exhibits  in 
the  case  of  empirical  things,  an  actual  procesti  or  occurrence,  a  change 
of  relations  between  the  Keals.  Here,  however,  this  whoU*  artifieial 
construction  of  that  which  lies  beyond  experience  began  to  waver. 
For  the  Eleatic  rigidity  of  these  Reals  in  nowise  permits  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  kind  of  '*a(rtual  relations''  which  aro  held  to  obtain 
between  them.  First  of  all,  these  cannot  be  spatial;*  space  and 
time  are  products  of  the  series  formed  by  ideas,  products  of  the 
psychical  mechanisui,  and  hence  phenomenal  for  Herbart  in  ahnost 
a  higher  degree  than  for  Kant.  Only  in  a  transferred  sense  can  the 
changing  relations  of  substances  be  termed  a  "coming  and  going  in 
the  intelligible  space";  what  they  are  themselves  the  Herbartian 
doctrine  has  no  term  to  express.  Only,  in  a  negative  direction  it  is 
obliged  to  make  a  questionable  concession.  Every  Keal  has  only 
simple  and  unchangeable  determinations:  the  relation,  therefore, 
which  exists  or  arises  between  two  Keals  is  nt^t  essential  to  either, 
and  has  not  its  basis  in  cither.  A  tertiutn  quid^  however,  which  this 
relation  would  postulate,  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  this  metaphys- 
ics.' Hence  the  relations  which  the  Keals  sustain  to  each  other, 
and  frf»m  which  the  apjiearance  of  things  and  their  rrlntions  are 
saiil  to  follow,  are  called  "  contingent  views "  {zn/iiliiye  Ansichten) 
of  the  Reals;  and  Herbart's  meaning  in  several  jiassagcs  is  scarcely 
to  be  understood  otherwise  than  that  con  scions  it  ess  is  the  intelligible 
space  in  which  the  above  relations  between  the  Reals  obtain,  that 
the  real  process  or  occurrei»ce,  also,  is  some  thing  which  itself  only 
"takes  place  for  the  spectator"  as  "objective  seeming."'  If  we 
add  to  this,  that  the  "Being"  of  the  Reals  or  absolute  qualities  is 

1  Not  only  in  this  point  do  Herban'H  Reals  distineuiah  thomseJves  from  the 
al/iniH  )tf  IK'tiu'orUuH,  with  which  they  have  the  common  basis  *if  a  pluralistic 
rt^nhapinfj  of  tht;  Ehatic  roucrpthn  of  Behttjy  but  &Uo  by  tlie  (JifTcrcnce  in 
ruitkiKiwable)  (quality,  in  the  place  of  which  atomism  allows  only  (|iiantitlve 
aifferencf^s.  Ju«t  as  little  are  the  Hesla  to  be  confused  with  Leibnix'a  nionada, 
with  which  imk'cd  ihty  shan^  their  absence  of  windows,  but  not  the  attribute 
of  beinj;  a  unity  of  the  manifold.  With  the  Platnnic  I<1 'as,  tfit-y  have  in  com- 
moil  the  attributca  of  the  Kleatir  Heinp.  but  not  thi*  character  i)f  clnjw-concepu, 

'^  hi  this  ga|>  of  his  metaphyHtcti  Herhart  innerled  his  pfiifottophy  of  reliyion; 
for  since  there  is  no  knowled/;o  of  the  real  {iround  of  the  relaliuiw  between  the 
Real»,  from  which  the  world  of  plienomena  proceeds,  the  impreB.si(tn  of  pur- 
posivenefts  which  the  latter  nuikes  permitf»  us  to  believe,  in  a  manner  which  is 
theoretically  nnassailabie,  upon  a  supreme  intelligence  aa  the  ground  of  these 
relations,  — a  very  imle  reviv.il  of  the  old  pliyaico-tlieulogical  proof. 

»  Vt.  W.,  IV.  U;l  ff.,  127-13'^,  %V.\,  1!40  f.,  248  fT. ;  see  also  E.  Zeller,  Gfseh.  d. 
denUrh.  PhiloB.,  H44. 
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defined  by  Herbart  as  •*  absolute  position,''*  i-«.  as  a  "  Setxung"  *  a  po*- 
iting  in  which  Being  is  at  rest,  and  which  is  not  taken  back,  we  have 
opeuiiig  before  us  the  perspective  into  an  "absolute"  idealism. 

This  was,  indeed,  carried  out  by  Herlxirt  still  less  tliau  by  Kunt^ 
here,  too,  it  would  have  led  to  absolute  contradiction.  For  ilie 
theory  of  Heals  aims  to  deduce  consciousness  also,  as  a  consequence. 
emerging  in  the  realm  of  phenomena,  of  the  "co-existence  of  the 
Reals."  The  Reals  are  held  to  reciprocally  "disturb'*  each  other, 
and  to  call  forth  in  each  other  as  reactions  against  these  disturb- 
ances, inner  states  which  have  the  significance  of  self-preserva- 
tions.^** Such  self-])re8ervation3  are  immediately  known  to  us  as 
those  by  the  aid  of  which  the  unknown  Real  of  our  soul  inaintaina 
itself  against  disturbance  by  other  Reals ;  they  are  ideas  (  VonttfUun- 
gen).  The  soul  as  a  simple  substance  is  naturally  unknuwablo^H 
psychology  is  only  the  science  of  its  self-preaervations.  These,  thJH 
ideas,  sustain  within  the  soul,  which  simply  furnishes  the  indiffer- 
ent stage  for  their  co-existence,  once  more  the  relations  of  Reals  ^ 
they  disturb  and  inhibit  each  other,  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
psychical  life  is  to  be  explained  from  this  reciprocal  tension  of  ideas. 
By  their  tension  the  ideas  lose  in  intensity ;  and  the  consciousness 
dejwnda  upon  the  degree  of  intensity.  The  lowest  degree  of 
strength,  which  the  ideas  can  iiave  and  still  be  regarded  as  actual, 
is  the  threshold  of  consciousness.  If  the  ideas  are  pressed  by  others 
below  this  threshold,  they  change  into  impulse.  Hence  the  essential 
nature  of  those  psychical  states  which  are  called  feeling  and  will  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  inhibitory  relations  of  ideas.  All  these  relations 
must  be  developed  as  a  "statics  and  mechanics  of  ideas,"'  and  since  | 
we  have  to  do  here  essentially  with  the  determining  of  differences  of 
force,  this  metaphysical  psychology  must  take  un  the  form  of  a  mathe- 
matical theory  of  the  inechauisiti  of  ideas*     Herbart  lays  particul&r 


I 


»  Cf.  W.,  TV.  71  n. 

•  The  *'  siium  esse  ronnervarf,^'*  with  Kobbcjs  and  Spinoza  Iho  fundamental 
stinct  of  individuals,  appears  with  Herbart  Hii  the  metaphysical  activiiy  of  th» 
Reals,  by  virtxie  of  which  they  produce  the  world  of  seeininfc,  i.e.  experienoft. 

■  On  thia  lut'ta physical  basis  Herbart  erected  the  Htruciurc  of  an  immaoeDt 
anvoruitsonnl  pmjchthtfffj.    The   fLs.suniption  of  a  mt'cbaniool  necessity  of  tbfl 
ideational  prncfHH,  and  the  vi4*w  that  the  vnlitionfl  follow  from  this  ss  IfkmriM 
necessary  rt'luiious,  pruved  a  furiuiiatf?  baaih  for  a  scionliflc  iheory  of  petiaffttf* 
i"c«,  —  a  diKclplino  which   Herbart  made  also  depondenl  upon  etbica,  «mc« 
latter  t«achcH  itie  goal  of  eduontion  (the  fonnation  of  ethical  character).  vf\ 
pHycholngy  tt^nches  the  nn'chaiiisiii  through  whioli  thJii  is  realised.     lu  a  siin 
way  Bpneke^  who  took  Ihi^  Atandpoliit  of  assnclAtional  psychology  without  H 
bart*a  metaphysics,  found  the  jmth  to  a  systematic  pedagogics. 

*  In  carrying  out  this  thought  Herbart  assumed  that  ideas  in  their  recip 
inhibitions  lose  In  intensily  a?  much  au  the  weakest  of  them  possesses,  and 
tliis   inhibition-sum  is  divided  iimnn^  the  individual  ideas  in  inverse  ratio 
their  original  strength,  so  that  if  in  the  simplest  case,  a>b^a  U  red 
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weight  U|x)n  the  investigation  of  the  process  by  which  newly  entering 
ideas  are  ''assimilated,"  ordered,  formed,  and  in  part  altered,  by  the 
ideas  already  present;  he  employs  for  this  the  expression  appercep- 
tion (tirst  coined  by  Leibniz ;  of.  p.  463),  and  his  theory  of  this  takes 
the  form  of  an  explanation  of  the  '*!"  or  ''self  by  assooiational 
psychology'.  The  **  I  "  is  thought  as  the  moving  point  in  which  the 
appereeiving  and  apperceived  ideas  continually  converge. 

While  the  self-preservation  of  the  Keal  which  constitutes  the  soul, 
against  disturbance  by  other  Keals  thus  produces  the  phenomena 
of  the  ideational  life,  the  reciprocal  self-preservation  and  "partial 
inter-penetration  "  of  several  Reals  produce  for  the  consciousness  of 
the  spectator  the  "objective  seeming  or  illusion"  of  matter.  The 
various  physical  and  chemical  phenomena  are  here  tortured  out  of 
the  metaphysical  presuppositions  with  an  unspeakably  toilsome 
deduction,^  —  an  attempt  forgotten  to-day,  which  remained  as  desti- 
tute of  results  in  natural  science  as  in  philosophy. 

9.  Another  Gottiujjjen  professor,  Bouterwekj  attiicked  the  thing-in- 
itself  with  other  weapons.  He  showed  in  his  Apodiktikj  that  if  the 
doctrines  of  the  Crititjue  of  Pure  Keason  are  to  be  taken  in  earnest, 
nothing  remains  for  tlie  "object  to  which  the  suVjject  necessarily 
relates"  except  a  completely  inconceivable  X.  We  cannot  talk  of  a 
thing-in-itself  or  of  things-in-theraselves;  for  in  this  are  involved 
already  the  categories  of  Inherence,  of  Unity  and  Plurality,*  and  of 
Reality,  which  hold  good  only  for  phenomena.  The  transcendental 
philosophy  must  become  "negative  Spinozisra.""  It  can  teach  only 
that  to  the  "consciousness  in  general"  a  "something  in  general" 
corresponds,  concerning  which  nothing  whatever  is  to  be  affirmed  in 
absolute  knowlndge.  (Cf.  with  regard  to  Spinoza,  above,  pp.  408  f.). 
On  the  other  hand,  this  absolutely  real  asserts  itself  in  all  relaiivB 
knowledge  through  the  consciousness  of  willing}  For  this  shows 
everywhere  the  livinrj  force  of  individuality.  We  know  of  the  subject 
because  it  wills  something,  and  of  the  object  because  it  furnishes 


the  inhibition  to 
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Cf.  on  thta  arbitrarily  axiomatic 


o  +  6  0  +  6 

aaaumptlon  and  on  the  mistaken  nature  of  llie  whole  '*  p'?ychnlop;ical  caleulua," 
A.  LanK^t  Die  Grundlrqung  d^r  mathnnatierhen  P»ycholo(/ic,  Daisburj:,  1805. 

»  Ailu^m.  \fetaphuHi'k,  §§  240  IT.,  331  fl. ;  W  ,  IV.  U7  ff.,  ;l*J7  fl.  In  Herbart'u 
metaphysics'?  the  branchinff  out  of  general  ontology  into  thD  beijinninxs  of  pay- 
choli^ry  and  natural  philosophy  is  designated  by  the  namea  Eidology  and 
Sfnrf^hology. 

a  Cf.  enp.  Apodikiik,  I.  261,  S92  if. 

«  Ih.  385  n. 

*  Following  the  example  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  Bouterwek  ends  his  theoretical 
ApottUtik  in  scepticism  or  in  completely  ab«tract-formiil,  absolute  knowledge; 
it  U  the  "practical'^  apodicUc  which  first  gaina  a  relation  of  ita  content  to 
reality. 
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resistance  to  this  will.  The  antithesis  of  force  and  reMtstanct  thos 
fumishes  a  common  basis  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reality  of  our- 
selves, and  to  that  of  the  reality  of  other  things,  —  of  the  I  and  the 
Not-1.'  This  doctrine  Bouterwek  would  have  called  absolute  Virtw 
oltffm.  We  know  our  own  reality  in  that  we  will,  and  the  r^alitj? 
other  things  in  that  our  will  finds  in  them  a  resisting  force, 
feeling  of  resistance  refutes  pure  subjectivism  or  solipsism,  but  tlii 
relative  knowledge  of  the  particular  forces  of  the  real  is  suppl 
meuted  by  the  consciousness  of  our  owu  willing  to  form  a  merel 
empirical  science.* 

This  thought  of  his  Gottingen  teacher  was  developed  by  Schi 
hauevj  under  the  influence  of  Fichte,  to  a  metaphysics.     With  a  bul 
leap  he  swings  himself  up  from  the  position  of  Virtualism  to 
knowledge  of  the  essential  nature  of  all  things.     We  recognise  tl 
will  within  us  as  the  true  reality,  and  the  resistance  from  which 
know  the  reality  of  other  things  must,  therefurei  be  likewise  wiU. 
This  is  demanded  hy  the  "  metapht/tiiccU  iteed''-  of  a  unitary  explana- 
tion for  all  experience.     The  world  "as  idea"  can  be  only  phenome- 
non ;  an  object  is  possible  oidy  in  the  subject  and  determined 
the  Forms  of  the  subject     Hence  the  world  in  man*s  idea  or  men1 
representation  (as  **  phenomenon  of  the  brain,"  as  Schopenhauer  ha 
often  said  with  a  dangerously  contra<lictory  laxity  of  expre^sioo] 
appears  as  a  manifold  orderLnl  in  space  and  time^  a  manifold  wht 
connection  can  be  thought  only  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
causah'ti/^  —  the  only  one  of  the  Kantian  categories  which  Schojiei 
hauer  can  admit  to  an  originality  of  the  same  rank  as  that  wbic 
belongs  to  the  pure  pereeptinns.     Bound  to  these  Forms,  conceptioi 
knowledge  can  have  for  its  object  only  the  necessity  which  prevail 
between  individual  phenomena:  for  causality  is  a  relation  of  ph( 
nomena  to  each   other;   science   knows  nothing  absolute,   notfaii 
nnronditiotied;  the  guiding  thread  of  causality,  which  leads  froi 
one  conciition  to  the  other,  never  breaks  off  anil  mast  not  be  brokei 
off  arbitrarily.'     The  conceptional  work  of  science  can,  therefore,  in 
nowise  raise  itself  above  this  infinite  series  of  phenomena;  only  &iy 
intuitive  inU'tpretalion  (jf  the  whole  world  of  ideas,  a  look  of  genii 
over  experietice,  an  immediate  apprehension,  can  penetrate  to  t] 
true  essence,  wliich  appears  in  our  ide:is  as  the  world  dtftermineil 
space  and  time  and  by  causality.     This  intuition,  however,  is  thi 
by  which  the  knowing  subject  is  given  immvdiately  through  itself 
will     This  word  solves,  therefore,  the  mystery  of  the  outer  worl 

1  Apodiktik  n.  62  ft  «  lb.  U.  67  f. 

■  In  this  Schopenhauer  is  in  roinpli^te  agreement  with  Jacobi  (of.  abore, 
p.  &U). 
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For  we  must  appreheuil  the  significance  of  all  that  is  given  to 
us  immediately  in  space  and  time  as  idea,'  according  to  this  analogy 
of  the  only  thing  which  is  immediately  given.  Tht  thing-in-Uself  ia 
ifie  Will 

The  word  *•  will "  as  here  used  must  indeed  be  taken  in  an  ex- 
tended sense.  In  men  and  in  animals  the  will  appears  as  motiva- 
tion determined  through  ideas,  in  the  instinctive  and  vegetative  life 
of  the  organism  as  auscepiibility  to  stimulation,  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  experience  iis  mechaniccxl  processes.  The  meaning  which 
is  common  to  these  different  internal  nr  external  kinds  of  causality, 
should  be  designated  a  j}otiori  iis  will,  in  accordance  with  that  form 
in  which  alone  it  is  immediately  known  to  us.  Accordingly  the 
philosopher  emphasises  expressly  the  point,  that  the  particular 
peculiarities  with  which  the  will  is  given  in  human  self-i>erception, 
i.e.  its  motivation  through  ideas  and  eonceptioiiH,  must  be  kept  quite 
apart  from  our  notion  of  the  will  as  thiiig-in-itself,  —  a  requirement 
which  it  was,  indeed,  hard  enough  for  Schopenhauer  himself  to 
fulfil. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  relation  between  thing-in-itself 
and  phenomenon  must  not  be  thought  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
undHrstaiidiiig,  i.e.  causally.  The  thiuy-initsetf  is  not  the  cufuse  of 
phetiomeua.  Even  in  the  case  of  man  the  will  is  not  the  cuuse  of 
his  body  or  of  the  bodily  activities;  but  the  same  reality,  which  is 
given  us  mediately,  through  our  ideas  in  space  and  time  perception, 
as  body,  and  which  in  cognition  is  conceived  as  something  causally 
necessary  and  dependent  upon  other  phenomena,  —  this  ia  im- 
mediately given  as  will.  Because  the  thing-in-itself  is  not  subject 
to  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  we  have  the  paradox,  that  man 
feels  himself  as  will  immediately  free,  and  yet  in  idea  knows  him- 
self to  be  necessarily  determined.  So  Schopenhauer  adopts  Kant's 
doctrine  of  intelligible  and  emjiirical  ehanuiter.  In  the  sau»e  way, 
however,  phenomenal  Nature  must  everywhere  be  regarded  as 
objectiJu'atio7i  ;  that  is,  as  the  perceptional  and  conceptional  mode  of 
representation  of  the  will  or  the  immediately  real,  and  must  not 
be  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  latter.  The  relatiori  of  essence 
to  phenomenon  ia  not  that  of  cause  and  effect 

Further,  the  will  as  thing-in-itself  can  be  only  the  one,  universal 
** world-will, ^^  All  plurality  and  multiplicity  belong  to  perception 
in  space  and  time;  these  latter  are  the  principium  indicidwitionis. 
Hence  things  are  different  and  separate  from  each  other  only  as 
phenomena  —  in  idea  and  cognition;  in  their  true  essence  they  are 
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all  the  same.  The  will  is  the  tv  wu  irav.  Here  lies  for  Schoi^en- 
hauer  the  metaphysical  root  of  morals.  It  is  the  deception  of  the 
phenomenal  that  makes  the  individual  distinguish  liis  own  weal 
and  woe  from  that  of  other  individuals,  and  brings  the  two  into 
opposition :  in  the  fundamental  moral  feeling  which  feels  anotbt^r's 
sorrows  as  one's  own  —  in  sympathy,  the  transcendental  unity  of  viU 
of  all  reality  comes  to  light. 

Finally,  the  will  can  have  for  its  object  no  particular  content  that 
can  be  empirically  presented  in  consciousness ;  for  every  such 
content  belongs  already  to  its  ** objectivity.''  The  world-will  hu 
only  itself  for  its  object;  it  wills  only  to  will.  It  wills  only  to 
actual;  for  all  that  actually  is,  is  itself  only  a  willing.  In  th 
sense  Schopenhauer  calls  it  the  triil  to  live.  It  is  tlie  thing-in-iUe 
which  ever  gives  birth  to  itself  in  timeless,  eternal  process,  and  u 
such  it  is  represented  in  the  restless  mutation  of  phenomena. 


i 


§  42.  The  System  of  Reason. 

The  direction  which  the  main  line  of  the  idealistic  developm 
was  to  take  was  prcscrilied  by  the  principle  from   which   Fich 
mad©  bold  to  throw  overboard  the  conception  of  the  thing-in-itse 
The  relation  of  Heing  and  consciousness  can  be  explained  only  out 
of  consciousness,  and  by  the  fact  that  consciousness  **  looks  at  its 
own  action"  and  creates  thereby  at  one*   the  real  and  the  ideal 
scries  of  experience — objects  and  the  knowledge  of  them-     The 
problem  of  the  Winsenschaf^slehre  is,  therefore,  to  comprehend 
world  as  a  necessary  connected   whole  of  rational  activities, 
the  solution  can  proceed  only  by  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  phili 
ophising  reason  upon  its  own  action  and  upon  that  which  is 
mte  therefor.     The   necessity,   therefore,    which    prevails    in    this 
titfstem  nfrea-aon  is  not  causal,  but  teleological.     The  dogmatic  system 
understands  the  intelligence  as  a  product  of  things,  the  idealia 
develops  intelligence  as  an  inherently  purposeful  connection  of  ac 
some  of  which  serve  to  produce  objects.     The  progress  of  pkil 
sophical  thought  should  not  tike  the  form,  that  because  somet 
is,  therefore  something  else  is  also,  but  should  rathtT  shape  its 
after  the  guiding  principle   that  fn  order  that  something  may  ta 
place,  something  elne  must  take  place  also.     Every  act  of  reason 
a  task;  to  perl'orrii  tliis  it  newls  other  acts  and  thus  other  tasks 
the  connected  series  of  all  activities  fnr  the  fulfilment  of  all  tas 
taken   as   a   purposeful  unity,   is   the   system   of  the    reason,   t 
"history  of  consciousness."     The  ground  or  reason  of  all  Being  li 
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in  t)ie  ought ;  that  is,  in  the  activity  of  self-consciousness  directed 
toward  an  end. 

The  schema  for  carrying  out  this  thought  is  the  diaiecticcU  method. 
If  the  world  is  to  be  comprehended  as  reason,  the  system  of  reason 
must  be  developed  from  an   original  task;  all  particular  acts  of 
intelligence  must  be  dediuvd  as  meuns  to  its  performance.     This 
act   [lit.  '*  deed-act/*   Thathaytdiurny^   la  Melf-coiiHcioHsneas.     A  l)egin- 
ning  witliout  assumptions,  such  as  philosnph}'  needs,  is  not  to  be 
^Dttnd  by  means  of  an  assertion  or  proposition,  but  by  means  of  a 
PBmum/,  which  every  one  must  be  able  to  fullil :  '•  Think  thyself  I  ^* 
And   the  whole  business  of  philosophy  consists   in   making  clear 
what  takes  phice  in  this  act,  and  what  is  requisite  for  it.     But  this 
principle  can  lead  on  farther,  only  so  long  as  it  is  shown  that 
between  that  which  sliould  take  place  and  that  which   does  take 
place  to  this  end,  there  is  still  a  contradiction,  out  of  which  the  new 
task  results,  and  so  on.     The  dialectical   method  is  a  system  in 
which  every  problem  or  task  creates  a  new  one.     There  is  in  the 
I  reason  itself  a  resistance  to  the  result  it  seeks  to  achieve,  and  to 
[overcome  this  resistance  it  unfolds  a  new  fmiction.    These  three 
(  rxomeuta  are  designated  ;xs  Thesis^  Antilheais,  and  Synthesis, 
I       If  Kant  had  nuiintaiued  the  necessity  of  insoluble  problems  of 
I  reason  for  his  explanation  and  criticism  of  metaphysics,  the  idealis- 
'  tic  metaphysics  now  makes  this  thought  a  positive  principle.     By 
I  this  means  tlie  re-ason's  world  becomt's  an  intinity  of  self-prodnction, 
and  the  contradiction  between   the  task  and   tlie   actual    doing   is 
declared  to  be  the  real  nature  of  the  reason  itself.     This  contradic- 
tion is  necessary  and  cannot  be  al>olished.     It  belongs  to  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  reason  ;  and  since,  only  the  reason  is  real,  the  con- 
tradiction is  thus  declared  to  be  real.     Tims  the  dialectical  method, 
this  metaphysical   transformation   of   Kant*s   transcendental  logic, 
came  into  stronger  and  stronger  opposition  to  formal  logic.     The 
rules  of  the  understanding,  which  have  their  general  principle  in 
the  principle  of  contiiidiction,  are  adequate,  perhaps,  for  the  ordi- 
nary elaboration  of  penieptiotis   into  conceptions,  judgments,  ami 
conclusions;    for  the   intellfctual   per(rH]>tion  of  the  phihisophising 
reason  they  do  not  suffice,  before  the  problems  of  "speculative  con- 
struction-' thej'  sink  to  a  relative  importance. 

This  doctrine  asserts  itself  already  in  the  first  exposition  which 
Fichte  gave  to  his  Science  of  Knowledge;*  it  was  then  spoken  out 
more  and  more  boldly  by  disciples  and  associatea  like  Fr.  Schlegel, 
and,  ultimately,  the  speculative  reason  affected  a  superiority  to  the 


'  Cfrmidtaffe  der  gev.  W.h,,  §  1 ;  W.,  I.  W  ff.  [Kroeger's  tr..  pp.  68  fl.]. 
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"reflective  philosophy  of  the  understanding"  hemmed  in  withia 
t]ie  princi])le  uf  uoiitnuliction.  Schelling '  appealed  to  tlie  eoind- 
dentin  oppOHiiorum  uf  Niculaiis  Cusauus  aud  Gionlaiio  Bruno,  ami 
Hegel*  sees  in  tlui  triumph  of  the  *' narrow  understanding"  over 
the  reason  the  hereditary  error  of  all  earlier  philosophy.'  Met^ 
physics,  of  whieh  Kant  has  shown  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
understanding,  seeks  an  organ  of  its  "wn  in  tntellectuai  jterce^Uion  or 
intnition^  and  a  form  of  its  own  in  the  dialectical  method.  The 
productive  synthesis  of  the  manifold  must  keep  its  unity  atx>v-e  the 
antitheses  into  which  it  divittes  itself.  It  is  the  essential  nature 
of  mind  or  spirit  to  disunite  itself,  and  from  this  state  of  being  rent 
apart,  to  n'turn  haok  to  its  original  unity. 

This  tn'jtlirittf  rests  entirely  u|x)n  the  above  (Fichtean)  funda- 
mental chariu--t4*risation  of  the  mind  as  that  which  beholds  itself. 
The  reason  is  not  only  "in-itself"  aa  a  simple  ideal  reality,  but  also 
**for-itself '^;  it  appears  to  itself  as  "something  other,  alien '^  it 
becomes  for  itself  an  objeet  different  from  the  subject,  and  this 
otherness  is  the  principle  of  n^tjation.  The  doing  away  with  this 
dilference,  the  negation  of  the  negation,  is  the  synthesis  of  the  two 
moments  above  named.  These  are  annulled  or  sublated  [*^aMfye- 
hobe.Hj*  which  has  no  exact  English  equivalent;  Bosanquet  suggests 
*'put  by ''J  in  the  threefold  aspect  that  their  one-sided  foroe  ik 
overcome,  their  relative  meaning  is  preserved,  and  their  original 
sense  transmuted  into  a  higher  truth.  Following  this  schema*  nf 
the  "in-itself,"  *'for-itself,"  and  "in-and-for-itseU  **  (Ansich^  Fur- 
sichy  An-und'/iir-^ich).  Hegel  develoi>ed  his  dialectical  method  with 
great  virtuttsoship  by  making  eaeh  conception  *'turn  into  ita  oppo- 
site/* and  from  the  contradiction  of  the  two  making  the  higher  co^ 
ception  proceed,  which  then  experifuced  the  same  fortune  of  finding 
an  antithesis  which  required  a  still  higher  synthesis,  and  soon.  The 
Master  himself,  in  his  employment  of  this  method,  particularly  in 
the  Fkcenomeiioloffy  and  in  the  Logic,  worked  in  an  astonishing 
wealth  of  knowledge,  a  quite  unicjue  Hnenesa  of  feeling  for  comwjv 
tional  connections,  and  a  victorious  power  of  combining  thought, 
while  occasionally  his  profundity  passed  over  into  obscurity  .uni 
schematic  word-buildiiig.  In  the  case  of  his  disciples,  a  philosophicil 
jargon  gjrew  out  of  this,  which  pressed  all  thought  into  the  tri 
scheme,  and  by  the  thoughtless  externality  with  which  it  was  used, 


^si 
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>  Sixth  Vorl.  flhcr  MHh.  rf.  nk   St,,  W.,  V.  267  ff. 

'  Cf.  I'Jkp.  hte  article  on  (itaubm  und  M'im^h,  W.,  I,  21  ff. 

*  It  U  from  ihU  point  of  view  tluit  we  bt^ni  can  undent&ml  Ilurbart's  polciniti 
agaliiBt  absolute  idealf»ni.     He,  too,  tlnda  coniruditaions  in  the   fuixiliumt  ' 
oonoepUons  of  experience,  but  just  on  thU  account  they  ought  to  be  v 
over  oiilll  the  contradictionlcss  reality  is  recoKnisctl ;  of.  above,  $  4t.  7. 
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and  used  for  a  time  in  widely  extended  circles,  —  it  was  all  too  well 
adapted  to  discredit  philosophy  as  an  empty  bombast* 

2.  The  system  of  reason  with  Ficht*^,  in  the  first  period  of  his 
philosophical  activity  (about  1800),  is,  in  its  conttnit  tilso,  in  full 
accord  with  the  al>ove  method.  The  original  "acf  {27iathandlung) 
of  self-consciousness,  which  is  determined  by  nothing  I'xt^rpt  itself, 
is  that  the  "  f  or  self  can  only.be  "  posited  ''  by  being  distinguished 
from  a  *^^ot-I'*  or  *'not-8elf/*  Since,  however,  the  not-self  is  posited 
only  in  the  self,  —  i.e.  historically  expressed,  the  object  posited  only 
iu  consciousness,  —  the  self  and  the  not-self  (i.e.  subject  and  object) 
must  reciprocally  determine  each  other  within  the  '*  I "  or  self.  From 
this  results  tl»e  theoretical  or  the  practical  series  of  self-conscious- 
ness, according  as  the  Not-I  or  the  »*I "  is  the  determining  part. 

The  functions  of  the  theoretical  reason  are  now  developed  by 
Fichte  in  the  following  manner:  The  particular  stages  result  from 
the  reflection  of  consciousness  upon  its  uwn  previously  determined 
action.  By  virtue  of  its  own  activity,  which  is  limited  by  nothing 
external,  it  presses  beyond  every  bound  which  the  "  1 "  has  set  for 
itself  in  the  Not-1  as  object.  The  pure  perceptions,  space  and 
time,  the  categories  as  rules  of  the  understanding,  and  the  principles 
of  the  reason,  are  treated  as  the  several  forms  of  this  self-determin- 
ing. In  place  of  the  antitheses  which  Kant  had  set  up  between 
these  particular  strata,  Fichte  set  the  principle,  that  in  each  higher 
stage  the  reason  apprehends  in  purer  form  what  it  hjis  accomplished 
in  the  lower  stage.  Knowing  is  a  process  of  self-knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  reason,  beginning  with  sense  perception  and  ascentling 
to  complete  knowledge'  Kut  this  whole  series  of  the  theoretical 
reason  presupposes  an  original  "self-limitation"  of  the  I.  If  this 
is  given,  the  entire  series  is  comprehensible  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  self-jH^rception  ;  for  every  at^tivity  has  its  object  and 
its  reason  in  the  preceding.  The  first  self-limitation  has  its  ground 
in  no  preceding  act,  and  therefore,  theoretically,  no  ground  what- 
ever. It  is  a  yronndleaSf  free  activitt/j  but  as  such,  the  ground  of  all 
other  activities.  This  groundless  [undetermined]  free  act  is  aen- 
sation.  It  falls  into  consciousness,  therefore,  only  in  its  content, 
which  is  to  be  taken  up  into  perception  \  as  act  it  ia,  like  all  that  has 


1  Cf.  the  faumoruuH  portrayal  in  O.  RUmoiliif  lifiden  und  Aufmatze,  pp.  47-50, 

FreiburR,  Ift88. 

'^  WiLtioiit  any  dirftcily  visible  Influpnce  fmni  Leibniz,  his  conception  of  the 
relation  of  ihv  difTeri'ut  knnwin^  faculties  a>uiertii  iUwIf  tieru  in  contrant  with 
the  Kanlt&n  aeparation.  Only  it  ia  to  be  noted  that  this  "  history  of  Uil*  devel- 
opment uf  reason  **  \vi,  with  Leibniz,  determined  causally,  witli  Fichu*  leleolugi- 
cally.  What  Hnmaun  and  Herder  (cf.  above,  p.  676)  demanded  as  a  requirement 
of  the  anity  of  intellit^ence  in  the  Leibnizian  sense,  Fichte  and  Schelliiig  had 
meajnwbile  performed  in  quite  anotbtif  sense. 
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no  ijround,  wnconiiciowi}  In  this  consists  its  "  givenness,'*  by  virtue 
of  which  it  appears  as  foreign  and  coming  "  from  without/'  In 
place  of  the  thing-m-itself  comes,  therefore,  the  uncon^^t-iovM  $df- 
limitation  of  the  I.  Fichte  calls  this  activity  the  piodudive  imaginary 
tion.     It  is  tho  world-producing  activity  of  tlie  reason. 

For  sensation   there   is  then  no  ground  which  determines  it; 
is   there   with   absolute   freedom,  and  determines  on  its    part 
knowledge  as  regards  content.     Hence  it  can  be  comprehended  oa 
through   its   end  —  in   the  practical    WtAsenschaftslehre,    which  h 
to  investigate  to  wliat  end  the  self  limits  itself.     This  is  only 
be  understood  if  we  regard  the  I  or  self,  not  as  resting  Being,  bi 
aa  in  its  nature  iitjinite  activity  or  impulse.     For  since  all  action 
directed  toward  an  object  in  connection   with   which   it   develo 
so  the  self,  which  fiiuls  its  object  not  given  to  it,  as  is  the  case' 
with  the  empirical  will,  must,  in  order  to  remain  impulse  and  acti 
set  objfcts  for  itself.     This  takes  place  in  sensation:  sensation  h 
no  ground^  but  only  the  end  of  creating  for  the  impulse  of  the 
a  limit  beyond  which  the  self  passes  iu  order  to  become  object  fi 
itself.     The  actual  world  of  experience,  with  all  its  things,  and  with 
the  '*  Reality "  which  it  has  for  the    theoretical   consciousness,  is 
only  the  material  for  the  activiitf  of  ttie  practiiXil  reason. 

The  inmost  essence  of  the  ego,  therefore,  is  its  action,  direr 
only  toward  itself,  determined  only  by  itself,  —  the  autonomy  of 
ethical  reason.  The  systfin  of  re;ison  culiuinates  in  the  categoric; 
imperative.  The  I  is  the  ethical  will,  and  the  world  is  the  material 
of  duty  put  into  nensuous  form.  It  is  there,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
be  active  in  it.  It  is  not  that  lieing  is  the  cause  of  doing,  bu 
Being  is  brought  forth  for  the  sake  of  the  doing.  All  that  is,  is 
only  to  be  understood  or  explained  from  the  point  of  view  of  that 
which  it  ought  to  lie  {mil), 

Tho   demand   of   the    Wissen^yhaftMehrCt  so   paradoxical   for  th 
ordinary  consciousness.'  amounts,  accordingly,  to  robbing  the  caiego\ 

'  The  paradox  of  the  "  uiiconacioiw  activities  of  consciousness"  lie*  in 

expression,  not  in  tlie  tiling,    (jermftn  philo*>i>licr8  liave  frenuonily  been  tvi 
unfonuiiaio  in  tht-ir  terminology,  niost  mifortunau-  prfcisely  where  ihey  wisli 
to  give  Gftrmftn  words  a  new  Tueaning:.     Ficht*  not  only  U8e«  cnrisrioumti^ 
and  titilf'Con.scioasneB3  promiscuously,  but  he  underst4uids  by   consrion$nt«s,, 
on  the  one  hand,  ih**  actual  idea  or  mental  presenUtion  of  tho  individnal  or  tl 
empirical  ego  (hence  in  ihis  scnnc   "unconscious."   bt'ittt^istios),  and  on  ll 
other  hand,  the  functions  of  the   '*  consciousness  Iji  gt-noral,"  of  ibe  traitfcei 
denial  apperception  or  the  "universal  epoorself"  (in  this  sense  he  spt'alc^ 
"  history  of  consciousness  ").     In  these  vtrbal  relations  rests  a  good  part  of  the 
difliculty  of  Fichte'a  exposition   and  of  the  misunderstanding  which  it  bss 
called  forth. 

*  In  this  spirit  Fr.  H.  Jacob!  protested  apiinst  tliis  knitting,  not  indeed  of  (1 
stocking,  but  of  the  knitting  (W.,  III.  24  fT.).     Cf..  on  the  other  hand,  C.  Fc 
lage,  Beitrage  xur  Psycholugie  (Leips.  1676),  pp.  40  f. 
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of  substantiality  of  the  fundamental  signifiRance  whit^h  it  has  in  the 
niuve,  sensuous  view  of  the  woHd.  In  tliis  a  something  that  "is," 
a  **  Being  '*  (**  Seiendea  ")  is  always  thought  as  support  and  cause  of 
activities  J  ia  Fichte's  thought  the  **  doing"  or  action  ia  conceived 
as  the  original,  and  Being  is  regarded  as  only  the  means  posited  for 
that  end.  This  antithesis  came  sharply  to  light  in  the  atheism 
controversy,  which  had  so  important  consequences  for  Fichte  per- 
sonally. The  Wissensdiajlslekre  ccmld  not  allow  Qod  to  be  regarded 
as  "substance";  in  this  case  he  would  necessarily  be  something 
derived;  it  could  seek  the  metaphysical  conception  of  God  only  in 
the  "Universal  Ego  or  Self"  {(illgemeinen  Ich)^  in  the  absolutely 
free,  world-creating  action;  and  in  clear  contrast  to  the  natura 
naturans  of  dogmatism  it  calls  God  the  Moral  World-order^*  the 
ordo  ordinans. 

Accordingly,  the  chief  philosophical  discipline  for  Fichte  is  moral 
science.  Projected  before  Kant's  Metaphysics  of  Morals,  Fichte's 
system  takes  from  the  same  the  categoriciil  imperative  in  the 
formula  "act  according  to  thy  conscience,"  for  the  starting-point  of 
a  strictly  carried  out  science  of  duties,  which  develops  the  general 
and  particular  tasks  of  man  from  the  opposition  aj»peaniig  in  the 
empirical  self  between  the  natural  impulse  and  the  moral  impulse. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Kantian  rigour  is  softened  by  the  fact,  that 
man's  sensibility,  also,  is  i>erraitted  to  assert  its  rights  as  product 
of  reason.  The  dualism  still  Hurvives,  hut  it  is  already  on  the  way 
toward  being  overcome,  and  in  the  thought  that  the  purposeful 
connected  whole  of  the  reason  assigns  each  of  its  members  a  voca- 
tion prescribed  by  its  natural  manifestiition,  ethic^il  theory  is  brought 
to  an  elaboration  of  the  "  material  for  the  fnltilment  of  duty,"  which 
is  much  more  penetrating  and  gives  a  deeper  value  to  the  data  of 
exj>enence.  This  shows  itSL4f  in  Fichte's  ex[K)sitiun  of  professional 
duties,  in  his  nobler  cftnception  of  marriage  and  family  fife,  in  the 
finer  penetration  of  his  ethical  investigations  into  the  manifold 
relations  of  human  life. 

The  like  is  true,  also,  of  Fiehte's  treatmi-'nt  (»f  the  problems  of 
public  life.  A  youthful  energy  masters  the  Kantian  fundamental 
thoughts  here,  and  gives  them  a  much  more  impressive  formulation 
than  they  could  receive  from  Kant  himself,  who  undertook  the 
systematic  carrying  out  of  these  thoughts,  only  in  hia  old  age.  The 
reciprocal  limitation  of  spheres  of  freedom  in  the  outer  social  life  of 
individuals  is,  for  Fichte  also,  the  principle  of  Natural  Right.  As 
'•primitive   rights"   he    reg;irded   the  claims    of   the   individual   to 


'Fichle,  W,,  V.  182  ff.,  210  fl. 
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freedom  of  his  body  as  the  organ  for  jjerformauce  of  duty^  of 
property  i\s  being  the  external  sphere  of  operation  to  this  end, 
finally  of  lus  self-preservation  as  personality.     But  these  ptimitii 
riglits  become  etiicieut  as  compulsory  rights  or  laws  only  throi 
the  authority  of  (positive)  laws  in  the  state.     The  idea  of  tlie  coi 
pact  which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  stite,  Fichte  analyses   into 
citizen,  the  property,  and  the  defence  contract.     It  is  interesting 
this  counection  to  see  liow  these  thoughts  culminate  in  his  polit 
in  the  principle,  that  the  state  has  to  make  provision  that  every  oi 
may  be  able  to  live  by  his  work,  —  the  do<;trine,  named  after  him, 
the  so-called  HgfU  to  work.^     Work  is  the  duty  of  the  moral  penoi 
ality,  the  condition  of  existence  of  the  physical;  it  must  un(K}m 
tionally  be  furnished  by  the  state.     Hence  the  regulation  of  tt 
relations  of  hibour  must  not  be  left  t^>  the  natural  working  of  suppljr 
and  demand  (as  according  to  Adam  Smitii),  and  the  profits  of  labour 
must  not  be  left  to  the  mechanism  of  society's  war  of  interests,  but 
the  rational  taw  of  the  state  must  enter  here.     From  the  point  q|^| 
view  of  this  thought,  with  a  careful  consideration  of  the  condition^" 
given  by  experience,*  Fichte  jjrojected  his  ideal  of  the  nodaliittic  tttatt 
as  "the  complete  industrial  state"   {gesvJilossenen  Iland»-U«tnat«s] 
which  itself  t;ikes  in  hand  all  production  and  mamifacturing.  and 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  assign  to  each  citizen 
work  and  also  the  full  revenue  for  his  work.     The  powerful  idealisi 
of  the  philosopher  did  not  shrink  from  a  deep  system  of  compulsioii,1 
if  he  could  hope  to  assure  to  every  individual  thereby  a  sphere  for 
the  free  fulfilment  of  duty. 

3.   The  problem  of  conceiving  the  universe  as  a  system  of  r«aaon 
was  solved  in  the  mairi  in  the  Science  of  Knowledge  by  the  methi 
of  deducing  tlic  external  world  of  the  senses  as  a  product,  appearing 
in  the  empirical  ego,  of  the  ''consciousness  in  general";   in  thiSi 
sense  Fichte's  doctrine,  like  Kant's,  was  later  cliaracterised  as-^'sul 
jective  idealism.'*     Fichte's  meaning  in  this,  however,  was  througl 
out  that  *' Nature,"  which  it  was  his  intention  to  have  posited  as 
organic  whole,"^  should  possess  the  full  significance  of  an  objecti 
produrt  of  reason,  in  contrast  with  the  ideas  of  individuals  ;  to 
this  forth  he  lacketi  the  penetrating  knowledge  of  his  subject  whic 
he  possessed  in  the  case  of  the  relations  of  human  life.     Thus  it  w»fl 
a  supplementing  of   this  work,  that  was  welcome  to    Fichte 


'  Nalnnrfcht,  §  18  ;  W.,  III.  210  ff. ;  Ge»rM.  Ilixnd^ltft,  I.  1  ;   W..  m,  400  t 
«  Cf.  Tf.  SchraoUer,  Studie  Uber  J.  (1.  FiHuf.  in  Hildebrand's  Jahrh.  /.  ^ai. 

u.  Stat.,  18455;  also  W.  Wfiidotband,  Ficht€*s  Idte  de»  deulxhen  Staatea  (Frvi- 

burg,  1890). 

*  Fichte,  W.,  IV.  116. 
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when  ScheUing  undertook  to  solve  the  other  part  of  the  problem  and 
took  up  in  earnest  the  thought  of  eonstructing  or  dmiueing  Nature. 
as  the  objective  sn/stem  of  reason.  At.'cx>rdiiig  to  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  and  Kant's  Philosophy  of  Nature  this  was  possible  only 
if  Nature  could  be  successfully  comprehended  as  a  connected  whole 
of  forces,  having  their  ultimate  end  in  a  service  toward  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  reason*s  command.  The  starting-point  for  this  eonstruc- 
tion  was  necessarily  Kant's  dyjKimtc  theory,  which  derived  the 
existence  of  matter  from  the  relation  of  the  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  (cf.  §  3H,  7),  and  its  goal  was  given  by  that  manifestation 
of  Nature  in  which  alone  the  practical  reason  evinces  itself  —  the 
human  nrgnnism.  Between  the  two  the  whole  wealth  of  Nature's 
forms  and  functions  must  be  spread  out  as  a  life  in  uuiiy^  whose 
rational  meaning  was  to  be  sought  in  the  organic  growth  of  the  tinal 
goal  out  of  the  material  beginniuga.  Nature  in  the  ego,  or  self  in 
process  of  becoming  —  this  is  the  theme  of  Schelling's  Philosophy 
of  Nature.  This  task,  which  had  its  basis  in  philosophical  premises, 
seemed  at  the  same  time  set  by  the  conditiun  of  natural  sciencej 
which  had  once  again  reached  the  point  when;'  scattered  detail-work 
craved  a  living  conception  of  Nature  as  a  wliole.  And  this  craving 
asserted  itself  the  more  vigorously,  as  the  progress  of  empirical 
science  gave  little  satisfaction  to  the  highly  pitched  expectations 
which  ha<l  been  set  ui>on  the  principle  of  the  mechanical  explanation 
of  Nature  after  the  seventeenth  century.  The  derivation  of  the 
organic  from  the  inorganic  remained,  as  Kant  stated,  problematical,  to 
say  the  least;  a  genetic  develttpraent  of  organisms  on  this  basis 
was  a  vexed  question;  for  the  theory  of  medicine,  which  was  then 
•passing  through  a  great  movement,  no  key  had  as  yet  been  found  by 
which  it  could  be  fitted  into  the  mechanical  conception  of  the  world ; 
now  came,  also,  the  discoveries  of  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena, 
for  whicli  at  that  time  it  could  not  be  anticipated  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  subsume  their  peculiar  mysterious  qualities  under  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Galilean  mechanics.  In  contrast  with  this, 
Spinoza  hiid  made  his  powerful  impression  upon  the  mitids  of  men 
just  because  he  thought  all  Nature,  man  not  excluded,  as  a  con- 
nected unity,  in  which  the  divine  Being  manifests  itself  in  all 
its  fulness,  and  for  the  development  of  German  thought  it  became 
of  decisive  imi>ortance  that  Onethe  made  this  conception  his  own. 
The  poet,  indeed,  as  we  find  it  best  expressed  in  his  splendid  apho- 
risms  Die  Natur,  reinterpreted  this  view  in  his  own  way ;  in  the 
stead  of  the  *'  mathematical  ctuisequence  "  and  its  mechanical  neces- 
sity he  set  the  concrete  idea  of  a  living  unity  of  Nature^  in  which  the 
WeltaTiachauung  of  the  Renaissance  was  revived,  though  without  a 
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formalation  in  abstraot  thought.     This  poetic  Sphtozfam^  became  an 
esseutiiil  link  in  tlm  developraent  of  the  idealistic  systems. 

All   these  motives  come  into  play  in  Sohvlliog's    FhUo»ophy  oj 
Nature:  as  a  result  its  oentral  conception  is  li/e^  aud  it  luakfs  tba 
attempt  to  consider  Nature  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  organisvi, 
and  to  understand  the  connection  of  its  forces  from  the  ultimata 
end  of  the  production  of  organic  life.     Nature  is  not  to  be  de^cnhed 
and  measured,  but  the  meaning  and  aifpiificance  which  belong  to  its 
]>articular  phenomena  in  the  purposeful  system  of  the  whole  are  to 
be  understood.    The  **  categories  of  Natiire  "  are  the  forms  or  shapes 
in  which  the  reason  sets  itself  as  objective  to  itself;  they  form 
system  of  devtdopment  in  which  every  particular  phenomenon  fin 
its  logically  determined  place.     In  carrying  out  this  idea  Scbelliiii 
was  of  course  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  natural  scieiii 
of  his  time.     Of  the  connection  of  forces,  of  their  transformation 
into  each  other,  which  was  the  principal  point  of  interest  for  his 
purpose,  ideas   at   that   time   were   still   very   imperfect,  and   t 
pliilosophcr  did  not  hesitate  to  fill  out  the  ga])S  of  knowledge 
hypotheses,  which  he  took  from  the  a  priori  construction  of  t 
teleological  system.     In  many  cases  these  theories  proved  valuah 
heuristic  principles  (cl*.  above,  p.  5<>6),  in  others  they  proved  f; 
paths  by  which  investigation  could  attain  no  useful  results. 

The  element  in  the  Phitosophtf  of  Naturej  which  is  of  histori 
significance,  is  its  opposition  to  the  domiuauoe  of  the  Democritio-' 
Galilean  principle  of  the  purely  mechanical  explanation  of  Nature. 
Quantitative  determination  is  liere  again  regarded  as  only  extertii 
form  ii[i(l  appearance,  and  the  causal  mechanical  connection  lis  onl 
the  mode  of  representation  which  conforms  to  the  understanding. 
The  meaning  of  the  structures  of  Nature  is  the  sigTiificance  which 
tiiey  have  in  the  system  of  the  development  of  the  whole.  If,  the 
fore,  Schelling  turned  his  look  toward  the  relationship  of  forms 
the  organic  world,  if  he  used  the  beginnings  of  comparative  mor- 
phology, in  which  Goethe  played  so  important  a  role,  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit the  unit}/  of  the  plan  which  Nature  follows  in  the  succession  of 
animate  beings,  yet  this  connected  system  was  not  for  him,  or  fur 
bis  disciples  such  as  Oketij  properly  a  causal  genesis  in  time,  but 
expression  of  a  gradually  succeeding  fulfilment  of  the  end.  In  t 
dilTerent  orders  of  animate  beings  we  see  in  se]>arate  forms,  aoco 
ing  to  Oken,  what  Nature  intends  with  the  organism,  aud  what  s 
first  reaches  completely  in  man.     This  teleological   interpretati 
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^  Tt  took  (lerdcr  prtnoner  alsn.  an  la  proved  by  his  conversations  on  SpinooMlj 
system  under  llie  title  Gntt  (1787). 
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does  not  exclude  a  causal  relation  in  time,  but,  with  SchelHng  and 
Oken  at  least,  it  docs  not  include  it.  It  is  not  their  point  to  ask 
whether  one  species  has  arisen  from  another;  they  only  wish  to 
show  that  one  is  the  preliminary  stage  for  that  which  the  other 
aeuuraplishes.' 

From  this  we  can  understand  why  the  mechanical  explanation  of 
Nature,  which  has  again  attained  the  victory  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, is  wont  to  see  in  the  period  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  only 
a  tit  of  teleological  excess,  now  happily  overcome,  which  checked 
the  quiet  work  of  investigation.  iJut  tlie  chronicles  of  the  contro- 
versy, which  since  the  time  of  Democritus  and  Plato  has  filled  the 
history  of  the  mode  of  conceiving  Nature,  are  not  yet  closed,  even 
to-day.  The  reduction  of  tlie  qualitative  to  the  qtiautitative,  which 
presses  forward  vitturiously  under  the  flag  of  mathematics,  has 
repeatedly  encountered  the  need  which  seeks  heljiml  motions  in 
apace  a  reality  of  rational  meaning.  This  felt  need  of  a  living  con- 
tent of  Nature  Schelling's  theory  aimed  to  meet,  and  for  this  reason 
the  great  poet,  who  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  as  the  true  reality 
in  the  charming  play  of  colours  not  a  vibration  of  atoms,  but  a  some- 
thing that  is  originally  ([imlitative,  felt  drawn  toward  it.  This  is 
the  philosophical  meaning  of  Goethe's  **  Theory  of  Colours." 

With  Schelling  the  system  of  Nature  is  ruled  by  the  thought  that 
in  it  the  objective  reason  struggles  upward  from  its  material  modes 
of  manifestation,  through  the  multitude  of  forms  and  transforma- 
tions of  forces,  up  to  the  organ ibiii  in  which  it  comes  to  couaciouih 
ness}  Sensitive  beings  form  the  termination  of  the  life  of  Nature; 
with  sensation  the  Rvaterii  of  the  Science'  of  Knowledge  begins. 
The  devious  way  which  Nature  pursups  to  this  goal  is  frequently 
altered  in  details  in  the  various  remodellingis  which  Schelling  gave 
to  his  Philosophy  of  Nature,  but  in  its  main  outlines  it  remained 
the  same.  In  particular,  it  Wiis  the  conception  of  dualily^  of  the 
opposition  of  forces  which  negate  each  other  in  a  higher  unity,  that 
formed  the  fundamental  schema  of  his  "  construction  of  Nature,"  — 
a  conception  due  to  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  —  and  from  this 
point  of  view  the  ixiinrity  in  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena  which 


*  The  "  iiitfrpretttlion  "  nf  phcnomenft  wtis,  to  be  sure,  a  Jan^eroua  principle 
from  a  soicntific  point  *pf  view  ;  it  opened  the  gates  of  the  I'hilosopliy  of  Nature 
to  poetic  fancy  and  brilliant  leashed.  These  gucats  forced  their  way  in  even 
with  Schelling,  but  8till  more  wLili  liiii  diseipU's,  such  a«  Xovatif,  StffffHS,  and 
S'^.huhfrt.  In  tlie  case  of  Novali«  rxperially  we  have  a  itiagical,  dreamy  Hym- 
bolisiii  of  Nature  in  a  play  which  is  admirable  in  poetry  but  questionable  \n 
philosophy. 

^  The  poetry  of  ihia  fandamental  Ihoufiht  was  expressed  in  most  character- 
istic form  by  St^helUrii;  biiiii^eif  in  the  beauciftil  vurseji  which  ara  printed  in 
.'j  /^hen'in  Brifft^u,  I.  282  ff. 
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busied   Schelling*8   contemporaries   as   a  newly  found  enigma  was  H 
particularly  significant  for  him.  H 

4.  When  Scliellin;i[  wished  to  place  beside  his  Philosophy  of 
JIature  un  elaJwratiou  of  liis  own  of  the  Science  of  Knowled^, 
under  the  uaine  of  "Transcendental  Idealism,"  an  important  chan^ 
had  taken  place  in  the  common  thouj^ht  of  the  Jena  idt^aliats,  to 
which  he  now  gave  the  first  systematic  expression.  The  impetus 
to  this  camo  from  ScJuUer^  and  from  the  development  which  he  had 
given  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Cntigue  of  Judgment.  It  had.  become^ 
plainer  step  by  step  that  tlie  ayst*nii  of  reason  must  become  perfectedH 
for  idealism  in  the  aesthetic  function,  and  in  place  of  the  ethical 
idealism  whioh  the  Science  of  Knowledge  taught,  and  the  physical 
idealism  which  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  presented,  appeared  now 
asthetic  Uiealutm. 

The  re-shaping,  so  rich  in  results,  which  Kant's  thoughts  experi- 
enced through  tichiller,  by  no  means  concerned  merely  the  aestheti 
quostituis  wliich  lay  nearest  the  poet,  but  likewise  the  ethical  ques- 
tions and  those  pertaining  to  the  history  of  philosophyf  and  there- 
with the  whole  system  of  reason.  For  Schiller's  thoughts,  ev- 
before  his  acquaintance  with  Kant,  —  as  is  shown  among  other 
things  by  his  j>oem,  Die  KiiuiUler^ — hail  been  turned  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  significance  of  art  and  the  beautiful  in  the  whole  con- 
nected system  of  man*s  rational  life  and  its  historical  development, 
and  by  solving  this  proVilem  with  Kantian  conceptions  he  gave  tOi 
the  idealism  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  a  decisive  turn. 

This  began  with  the  new  Forms  which  Schiller  found  for  Kant's 
conception  of  beauty.  The  synthesis  of  the  theoretical  and  the 
practica.1  in  the  esthetic  rea-son  (cf.  §  40,  2)  could  perhajjs  find  no 
more  fortunate  expression  than  in  Schiller's  definition  of  beaattf  a$ 
freedom  m  phenomenal  appearance}  It  asserts  that  aesthetic  con- 
templation apprehemls  its  object  witliont  subjecting  it  to  the  rules 
of  the  cognising  understanding;  it  ifi  not  sutvsumed  under  concep- 
tions, and  we  do  not  ask  for  the  conditions  which  it  has  in  oth&l^| 
phenomena.  It  is  perceived  an  if  it  were  free.  Schopejthauer  afi^t' 
wards  expressed  this  in  the  form  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful 
is  the  contemplation  of  the  object  in  independence  of  the  principl 
of  sufficient  reason,  Schiller  later  laid  still  more  weight  upon  th 
jwint  that  the  cesthetic  process  is  as  independent  of  the  practii' 
reason  as  of  the  theoretical.  The  beautiful  (in  distinction  from  the 
agreeable  and  the  good)  is  as  little  an  object  of  the  sensuous  as  it 
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'  Cf.  chiefly  the  letters  to  Kuraer  of  February,  I7r»3,  also  the  sketch  on 
•'The  Beautiful  in  Art.''  prinleti  wiUi  tlie  leiu^r  (if  Uie  20Ui  of  June  of  tblt 
same  year,  —  alt  fnitfuient^  of  ihc  tUalugue  KatUaa  which  wa»  uot  completed. 
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is  of  the  moral  impulse  ;  it  luxilcH  that  quality  of  want  or  nep<i  which 
belongs  to  the  life  of  empirieal  ini[>ulsi_',  just  im  it  hicks  the  eartieat- 
ness  of  the  practical  reason.  In  the  iCHthetie  life  the  jttaj/  impulae 
unfolds  itself;  ^  every  stirring  of  the  will  is  silent  in  diiiiiiturested 
contemplation.  In  this,  too,  Schiller  was  followed  by  Sciiopenhauer, 
when  the  latter  found  the  happiness  of  the  aesthetic  tomJition  in  the 
overcoming  of  the  unhapjjy  will  to  live,  in  the  activity  of  the  pure, 
willeas  subject  uf  knowledge.* 

From  this  Schiller  concluded  in  the  first  place  tliat  wherever  we 
have  to  do  with  eduL^ating  man,  subject  to  his  sensuous  nature,  to  a 
condition  where  he  shall  will  uiorallyt  the  aesthetic  life  offers  the 
most  effective  means  to  this  end.  Kant  had  designated  the  *' rever- 
sal of  motives"  iis  the  ethical  tiLsk  of  man  (cf.  above,  §  39,  6)  ;  for 
the  transition  from  the  sensuous  to  the  ethical  determination  uf  the 
will  he  offered  man,  as  an  aid,  religion;  Snhillcr  offered  art.*  Faith 
and  taste  cause  man  to  act  legally,  at  least,  when  lie  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  morality.  In  intercourse  with  the  beautiful  the  feelings  become 
refined,  so  that  natural  rudeness  vanifihes,  and  man  awakes  to  his 
higher  voc-ation.  Art  is  the  fostering  soil  for  science  and  morality. 
Such  was  the  teaching  of  Schiller  in  the  Artists ;  his  Letters 
on  the  JEMhetic  Education  of  the  Human  Race  go  deeper.  The 
asthetic  condition,  or  state  {Staat),  because  it  is  the  completely 
disinterested  state,  destroys  the  sensuous  will,  also,  and  thus  makes 
room  for  the  jtossibility  of  the  montl  will;  it  is  the  necessary  point 
of  transition  from  the  physical  state,  ruled  by  needs,  into  the  moral 
state.  In  the  physical  state  man  endures  the  power  of  Nature;  in 
the  a^thetic  state  he  frees  himself  from  it ;  and  in  the  moral  state 
he  controls  it. 

But  already  in  the  Artists  the  beautiful  had  been  assigned  a 
second  higher  task  of  ultimately  giving  also  the  culmination  and 
completion  to  moral  and  intellectvuii  cultivation,  and  in  building  this 
thought  into  the  critical  s^'stem  the  poet  passes  over  from  supple- 
menting to  transforming  the  Kantian  doctrine.  The  two  sides  of 
human  nature  are  not  reconciled  if  the  moral  impulse  is  obliged  to 
overcome  the  sensuous  impulse.  In  the  physical  and  in  the  **morar' 
state  one  side  of  human  nature  is  always  suppressed  in  favour  of  tlie 


*  The  attempt  which  Sohiller  inaken  In  liw  L^ltfrn  cfittcenUng  ^the»tie 
Eduration  (II  f.)  to  lay  a  basis  for  ihU  in  iniritu^fmlL'nUiI  psypholo^y  n>niind 
tu  RlrniiKly  of  th^  Keinhold-Fichte  Urae  when  "Jeiia  whirred  with  the  buzz 
ol  Form  and  Matter.*' 

"  World  as  WiU^  etc.,  I.  §§  36-^^.  In  this  connection  SchopirihauL-r  no 
doubt  claims  the  same  value  for  scientilic  knowIedf;e.     Cf.  §  43,  4. 

*  Cf.  the  conclusion  of  the  essay,  Utber  den  moralisclien  NuUen  asOuitiaeker 
SiUen, 
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other.  We  have  a  complete  manhood  only  where  neither  of  the  two 
impulses  prevails  over  the  other.  Man  is  truly  man,  only  wher?  lie 
plays,  where  the  war  within  him  is  silent,  where  his  sensuous  nature 
is  exalted  to  so  tioble  a  s^^ntiment  or  Hensibility  that  it  is  no  longer 
needful  for  him  to  will  loftily.  The  Kantian  rigorism  holds  where*] 
ever  sensuous  inclination  stands  over  apiinst  duty  :  hut  there  i*  t 
higher  ideal  of  the  **  schone  Seele  "  — the  baautiful  noul  —  which  di 
not  know  this  internal  contiict  because  its  nature  is  so  ennobled  tl 
it  fulfils  the  moral  law  from  its  own  inclination.  And  just  tUii 
ennobling  is  gained  by  man,  only  through  aesthetic  educatioa.^ 
Through  it  alone  is  the  seusuous-supersensuous  discord  in  human 
nature  ab<^libhed;  in  it  alone  does  complete,  full  manhood  come  to 
realisation. 

61  In  the  ideal  of  the  ^' schone  SeeU"  the  "  virtuosoship''  of 
Shaftesbury  overcomes  the  Kantian  dualism.  The  completion  of 
man  is  tlie  aesthetic  reconciliation  of  the  two  natures  which  dwell 
within  him;  culture  is  to  make  the  life  of  the  individual  a  upork  of 
at%  by  ennobling  whut  is  given  through  the  senses  to  full  accord 
with  the  ethical  vocation.  In  this  direction  Schiller  gave  exprefr- 
sion  to  the  ideal  view  of  life  characteristic  of  hia  time  in  antiche&iaj 
to  the  rigorism  of  Kant,  and  tlie  mMetic  Ilumaniitm  which  he  thug] 
wrested  from  abstract  thought  found  besides  his,  a  wealth  of  oth( 
oharaoteristif.  manifestations.  In  them  all,  however,  Goe/ZiC  appeared'! 
as  the  mighty  personality,  who  presented  in  living  form  this  idealj 
height  of  humanity  in  the  aesthetic  perfection  of  his  conduct  of  life 
as  well  as  in  the  great  works  of  his  poetic  activity. 

In  this  com'ej>tion  of  the  genius  Schiller  was  first  joined  by 
liaiii  von  Humboldt}  He  sought  to  understand  the  nature  of  great 
poems  from  this  point  of  view;  he  found  the  ideal  of  man's  life  in 
the  harmony  of  the  sensuous  and  the  moral  nature,  and  in  his  treatise 
which  laid  the  foundations  for  the  mcience  of  language*  he  applied 
this  principle  by  teaching  that  the  nature  of  language  is  to  be  under- 
stood from  the  organic  interaction  of  the  two  elements. 

An  attitude  of  sharper  opposition  to  the  Kantian  rigorism  hi 
already  been  taken,  in  the  Shaftesbury  spirit,  by  Jacohi  in  hi 
romance  patterned  after  Goethe's  personality,  "  AllwiWa  Biiefi/arM 
lung.'*  The  moral  genius  also  is  *'exemplary  "  ;  he  does  not  subj< 
himself  to  traditional  rules  and  maxims,  he  lives  himself  out  and' 
thereby  gives  himself  the  laws  of  his  morality.  This  ''ethical 
If  ature  "  is  the  highest  that  the  circuit  of  humanity  afTordsw 


»  Bom   1767,  died   1836.      Works.  7  vols.    (Berlin,  1841   ff.).     Asldo   tm 

the  correspondence,  cspf^rially  that  with  Schiller,  c(,  principally  the  ^stkH 

McJun  Vertiuchfi  (Brunswick,  ITW).     Also  Hud.  Haym,  W.  «.  //.  (Berlin, 

«  Ueber  die  Kaiei-iiprachf  (Berlin,  IWIH). 
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Among  the  Roviantic  School  this  ethical  "  geniality  "  iu  theory 
and  practice  came  to  its  full  pride  of  luxuriant  efflorescence.  Here 
it  develo|>ed  as  an  cejtthetic  aristocracy  af  culture  in  opposition  to  the 
tleniocratic  utility  of  the  Enlighteiimcut  morals.  The  familiar  word 
of  Schiller^s  as  to  the  nobility  in  the  moral  world  was  interpreted 
to  mean,  that  the  Philistine,  with  his  work  ruled  by  general  prin- 
ciples, has  to  fMjrform  his  definite  action  determined  by  ends,  while 
the  u»au  of  genius,  free  from  all  external  determination  by  purposes 
and  rules,  merely  lives  out  hiii  own  important  individuality  aa  a 
something  valuable  in  itself,  —  lives  it  out  in  tlie  disinterested  play 
of  hia  stirring  inner  life,  and  in  the  forms  shaped  out  by  his  own 
ever-plastic  imagination.  In  his  morals  of  genius,  tlie  sensibility 
{SiHtilickkeit)  in  the  narrowest  significance  of  the  word  is  to  come 
to  its  full,  unstunted  right,  and  by  £estbetic  enhancement  is  to  become 
equal  in  rank  to  the  finest  stirrings  of  the  inner  nature,  — a  sublime 
thought,  which  did  not  prevent  its  r^irrying  out  in  Scldegel's  Lu- 
cinde  from  running  out  into  sensual  though  pi^Iisheil  vulgarity. 

SMeiermachers  etliics  brought  back  tlie  lloniautic  morals  to  the 
purity  of  Schiller's  intention.'  It  is  the  complete  expression  of  the 
life-ideal  of  that  great  time.  All  ethiciil  action  seems  to  it  to  be 
directed  toward  the  unity  of  Reason  and  Nature.  By  this  is  deter- 
mined in  general  the  moral  law,  which  can  be  none  other  than  the 
natural  law  of  the  reason's  life  ;  by  this  is  also  determined  in  detail 
the  task  of  every  individual,  who  is  to  bring  tliis  unity  to  expression 
in  a  special  way,  proper  only  for  him.  In  the  systematic  carrying- 
out  of  this  thought,  Schleiermacher  distinguishes  (according  to  the 
organic  and  the  intpllpctual  factors  of  intelligence,  cf.  §  41,  6)  the 
organising  and  the  symbolising  activities,  according  as  the  unity 
of  Nature  and  Reason  is  procured  by  striving,  or  is  presupposed, 
and  thus  result  in  all  four  fundamental  ethical  relations,  to  which 
correspond  as  goods,  the  state,  society,  the  school,  and  the  Church. 
From  these  the  individual  has  to  develop  in  self-activity  to  a 
harmonious  life  of  his  own. 

Finally,  Herbaria  also,  reduced  ethical  theory  to  the  aesthetic  reason 
in  a  completely  independent  manner;  for  him,  morals  is  a  branch 
of  general  aesthetics.  Besides  the  theoretical  reason,  which  contains 
the  principles  for  knowledge  of  Heing,  he  recognises  as  original  only 
the  judging  or  estimation  of  the  existent  in  accordance  with  (esthetic 
Ideas.  This  estimation  has  to  do  with  the  will  and  the  needs  of 
the  empirical  self  as  little  as  has  the  knowing  activity ;  "Judgments 
of  taste  "  hold  necessarily  and  universally  with  direct  self-evidenoe, 
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and  always   refer  to  the  rtlathns  in  the  existent:  these  have  aa] 
original  pleasure  or  displeasure  inherent  in  Iheip.     The  application; 
of  these  princii»les  to  the  narrower  field  of  the  sesthetie  is  oalyj 
indicated  by  Hcrbart :  ethics,  on  the  contrary,  is  regarded  by  him 
as  the  science  of  the  judgments  of  taste  pronounced  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  huinun  will.     It  has  not  to  explain  anything  —  that  is  the 
business  of  psychology;  it  has  only  to  settle  the  norms  by  which 
the  judgment  mentioned  above  is  passed.     As  such  norms,  Herbart 
finds  thp  five  ethictd  Ideas,  —  Freedom,  Affection,  Benevolence,  Right, 
and  Equity, — and  iiccurding  to  these  he  seeks  to  arrange  the  sys- 
tems of  the  moral  life,  while  for  his  genetic  investigation  be  always 
employs  the  principles  of  tlxe  associational  psychology,  and  thus 
in  the  statics  and  mechanics  of  the  state  undertakes  to  set  forth 
the  mechanism  of  the  movements  of  the  will,  by  which  the  social 
life  of  man  is  maintained. 

6.  From  iSchiller'a  testhetic  morals  resulted,  also,  a  philosophy  of 
history^  whinh  made  the  joints  of  view  of  Rousseau  and  Kant  appear 
in  a  new  combination.  The  poet  nnfolde<i  thi.s  in  an  entirely  char- 
acteristic manner  in  his  essays  on  NnXve  and  Sentimental  Poetty, 
by  gaining  the  I'nndaniental  iesthetic  conceptions  from  bringing 
forward  historical  antitheses,  and  constructing  a  general  plan  of 
their  movement.  The  different  ages  and  the  different  kinds  of  poet 
are  characterised,  in  his  view,  by  the  different  relations  sustained 
by  the  spirit  to  the  realm  of  Nature  and  the  realm  of  Freedom. 
As  the  "  Arcadian  "  state,  we  have  that  where  man  does  what  is  in 
accordance  with  the  moral  onler  instinctively,  without  command- 
ment, because  the  antithesis  of  his  two  natures  has  not  yet  unfolded 
in  consciousness:  as  the  Elysian  goal,  we  have  that  full  cunsum 
tion  in  which  his  nature  has  become  so  ennobled  that  it  has  agaiii| 
taken  up  the  nionil  law  into  its  will.  Between  the  two  lies  t 
struggle  of  thci  two  natures,  —  the  actual  life  of  history. 

Poetry,  however,  whose  proper  task  it  is  to  portray  man,  is  every 
where  determiued  by  these  fundamental  relations.  If  it  makes  th 
scnsuuus,  [laturdl  condition  of  man  appear  as  still  in  harmonious 
unity  with  his  spiritual  nature,  then  it  is  ftaXw;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  sets  forth  the  contradiction  between  the  two,  If  in  any  way  it 
makes  the  inconsistency  between  the  reality  and  the  ideal  in  m 
appear,  then  it  is  Heutimental,  and  may  l>e  either  satirical  or  elegi 
or,  also,  in  the  form  of  the  idyl.  The  poet  who  is  himself  Nature 
presents  Nature  naTvcly;  he  who  possesses  her  not  has  the  aenti^ 
nit!nt>al  interest  in  her  of  calling  back,  as  Idea  in  poetry,  the  Natu 
that  hiui  vanished  from  life.  The  harmony  of  Nature  and  Reaso 
is  given  in  the  former,  set  as  a  task  in  the  latter  —  there  as  reality, 
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here  as  ideal.  This  distinctian  bi'tween  the  poetic  modes  of  feeling 
is,  according  to  Schiller,  characfcf^ristic  also  for  the  ooiitra.st  IxHween 
the  ancient  and  the  modern.  The  Greek  feels  naturally,  the  modern 
man  is  sensible  uf  Nature  as  a  lost  Paradise,  a8  the  sick  man  is 
sensible  of  convalescence.  Hence  the  ancient  and  nai've  poet  gives 
Nature  as  she  is,  without  his  own  feelings;  the  modern  and  senti- 
mental only  in  relatiuu  to  his  own  reflection:  the  former  vanishes 
behind  his  object,  as  the  Creator  behind  his  works;  the  latter  shows 
in  the  shaping  of  hia  muterial  the  power  of  his  own  jwrsonality 
striving  toward  the  ideal.  There  realism  is  dominant;  here  ideal- 
ism ;  and  the  last  summit  of  art  would  be  the  union  in  which  the 
nai've  poet  should  set  forth  the  sentimental  material.  So  Schiller 
sketched  the  form  of  his  great  friend,  tlie  modern  Greek. 

These  principles  were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  RomaniiciHU. 
Virtuosos  of  the  reviewer's  art,  such  as  wei-e  the  SeMcfjeh,  rejoiced 
in  this  pliilosophical  schema  for  criticism  and  ohamcterisiition,  and 
introituced  it  into  their  compreliensive  treatment  of  the  liisfcory  uf 
literature.  In  this  Frederit'k  Schlegel  gave  Schiller's  thoughts  the 
specifically  romantic  flavour,  for  which  he  knew  how  to  use  Fichtean 
motifs  with  ready  supvrficiality.  While  he  designated  the  antithe- 
sis propounded  by  Schiller  with  the  new  iiames  ciuHsic  and  rumantiCt 
he  remo<le]led  it  materially,  also,  by  his  doctrine  of  irony.  The 
classic  poet  loses  himself  in  his  material;  the  romantic  jM^et  hovers 
as  a  sovereign  personality  above  it ;  he  annuls  matter  by  the  form. 
In  going  with  his  free  fancy  beyond  the  material  which  he  posits, 
he  unfolds,  in  connection  with  it,  merely  the  play  of  his  genius, 
which  he  limits  in  none  of  its  creation.  Hence  the  romantic  ])oet 
has  a  tendency  to  the  infinite,  toward  the  never  complete:  he  him- 
self is  always  more  than  any  of  his  objects,  and  just  in  tbis  the 
irony  evinces  itself-  For  the  infinite  doing  of  the  ethical  will,  of 
which  Fichte  taught,  the  Romanticist  substitutes  the  endless  play 
of  the  fancy,  which  creates  without  purpiiiae,  and  again  destroys. 

The  elements  in  Schiller's  doctrine  that  concern  the  philosophy 
of  history  finiiid  their  full  deveIo])ment  iu  Fichte,  Irum  whom  they 
borrowed  much.  Ah  tlie  result  *>f  their  influence  he  allowed  the 
antitheses  of  his  WiAntensvhafidehre  to  become  reconciled  in  the 
aesthetic  reason.  Already  in  his  Jena  lectures  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Scholar,  and  in  the  treatment  which  the  professional  duties 
of  the  teacher  and  the  artist  found  in  the  **  Syxtem  of  Ethics*^  we 
hear  these  motifi;  in  his  Erlangen  lectures  they  have  become  the 
ruling  theme.  When  he  proceeded  to  draw  the  **  Characteriat ics  of 
the  Fresent  Age,^^  he  did  it  in  the  pithy  lines  of  a  construction  of 
universal  history.     As  the   first  ("Arcadian")  state   of  mankind 
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appears  that  of  rational  instiTict  or  instinctive  reason  (J*  Vemun/tii^ 
Mincl*^)j  as  the  represeutativfs  of  which  a  normal  i>pople  is  assumed 
lu  this  age  the  universal  consciousaess  is  doniinant  over  and  in 
individuals  with  immediate,  uncontested  certainty  of  natural  neces- 
sity;  but  it  is  the  vocation  of  the  free  individual  ego  to  tear  hinuWf 
loose  from  this  government  of  custom  and  tradition,  and  follow 
his  own  impulse  and  judgment.  With  this,  however,  begins  Xhn 
age  of  sinfulness.  This  sinfulness  becomes  complete  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  crumbling  of  social  life,  in  the  anarchy  of  opin- 
ions, in  the  atomism  of  private  interests.  With  cle^ir  strokes  this 
*•  complete  sir^fulness  '*  is  characterised  as  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  Enlightenment.  The  community  of  mankind  has  here  sunk  to 
t!ie  "state  bused  ui>on  needs"  (^"NothstfuU*'),  which  is  limited  to 
making  it  externally  possible  for  men  to  exist  together, — and 
ought  to  be  so  limited,  since  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  man^s 
higher  interests,  —  morality,  science,  art,  and  religion, — and  must 
leave  them  to  the  sphere  of  the  individual's  freedom.  But  for  this 
reason  the  individual  has  no  living  interest  in  this  ''actual*'  state; 
his  home  is  the  world,  and  perhaps  also  at  any  moment  the  state 
which  stamls  at  the  summit  of  civilisation.'  This  civilisation,  how- 
ever, consists  in  the  subordination  of  individuals  to  the  known  law 
of  reason.  Out  of  tho  sinful,  arbitrary  free-will  of  imlividuals  must 
rise  the  nutonotiiy  of  the  reason,  the  self-knowledge  and  self-legisla- 
tion of  the  universally  valid,  which  is  now  consciously  ilomiuani  in 
the  individual.  With  this  the  age  of  the  ntle  of  reason  will  Iwpin, 
but  it  will  not  be  complete  until  all  the  powers  of  the  ration  I'l 
matured  individual  are  placed  at  the  service  of  the  whole  in  'i 
"true  state,"  and  bo  the  commandment  of  the  common  conscious- 
ness is  again  fulfilled  without  resistance.  This  ("Elysian")  final 
state  is  that  of  rafional  art  or  aitiittic  reajton  {'^VernunJlkuuM''). 
It  is  the  ideal  of  the  *' schotic  Seeie"  carried  over  to  polities  and 
history.  To  bring  about  this  age,  and  in  it  to  lead  the  communiir. 
the  "kingdom,"  by  reason,  is  the  task  of  the  *' teacher,"  the  schoUr. 
and  the  artist.'' 

The  **  beginning  of  the  rule  of  reason  "  Fichte*s  vigorous  idealism 
saw  just  where  sinfulness  and  need  had  risen  to  the  highest  jwint. 
In  his  ** Addresses  to  the   German  Nation^^  he  praised  his  jieople 
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1  The  classical  pamaRe  for  the  cosraopoHtanism  of  the  culture  of  the  ei^iceoih 
century  is  found  in  Fidite.  W.,  V'll.  *2\'2. 

*  In  i.tiH  ri'liKioiis  Uirn  wliich  Kichti's  thought  lakes  at  the  eJose*  Uds  pictaw 
of  lh(!  ideal  oiviliscd  stau?  of  the  future  lakes  on  moro  and  mere  iheocntw 
feaiurejf :  (he  schulHr  ami  iirtist  have  now  become  the  priesi  and  seer  Cf  W . 
IV.  463  ft.,  and  Nachgeh  Werke,  Ul-  417  fl. 
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as  the  only  one  that  still  preserves  its  originality  and  is  destined 
to  create  the  ti*ue  civilised  state.  He  cries  to  his  people  t-o  bethink 
itself  of  this  its  vocation,  on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  is  hanging, 
to  raise  itself  from  within  by  a  completely  new  education  to  the 
kingdom  of  reason,  and  to  give  back  freedom  to  the  world. 

7.  The  point  of  view  of  the  (Bstketic  reatton  attained  full  mastery 
in  the  whole  system  of  the  idealistic  jihihiaophy  through  Schelling. 
In  his  working  out  of  the  *•  Transcendental  Jdealtttm**  he  developed 
the  Kichteun  antithesis  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  Wistten- 
seiiaft»lehre  by  the  relation  between  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
activity  of  the  self  (cf.  abtive,  Ko.  2).  If  the  conscious  is  de- 
termined by  the  unconscious,  the  self  is  thforetical;  in  the  reverse 
case  it  is  practical.  Hut  tlio  theoretical  self,  which  looks  on  at  the 
productiveness  of  the  unconscious  reason,  manifi^stod  in  feeling, 
perceiving,  and  thinkings  never  comes  to  an  end  with  this,  and  the 
practical  self,  also,  which  re-shapes  and  transforms  the  unconscious 
reality  of  the  cosmos  in  the  free  work  of  indiviJual  morality,  of 
political  community,  and  of  historical  progiess,  has  the  goal  of  its 
activity  in  the  iuHnite.  In  neither  series  does  the  whole  essential 
nature  of  the  reason  ever  come  to  its  full  realisation.  This  is 
jjossible  only  through  the  nnconsciotts<onscioua  activity  of  the  artistic 
genius,  in  which  the  above  antitheses  are  aholished.  In  the  un- 
designed appropriatenefls  of  the  creative  activity,  whose  product 
is  freedom  in  phenomenal  appearance,  the  highest  synthesis  of  all 
activities  of  reason  must  be  sought.  Kant  had  detined  genius  as 
the  intelligence  that  works  like  Nature;  Schiller  had  chanicterised 
the  aesthetic  condition  of  play  as  the  truly  human ;  Schelling 
declared  the  aesthetic  reason  to  be  the  capstone  of  the  idealistic 
system.  The  work  of  art  is  that  phenomenon  in  which  the  reason 
attains  purest  and  fullest  development ;  art  is  the  true  organon  of 
philosophy.  It  is  in  art  that  the  "spccUitor  thougitt*'  has  to  learn 
what  reason  is.  Science  and  philosophy  are  one-sided  and  never 
completed  scries  of  the  development  of  the  subjective  reason;  only 
art  is  comjtlete  in  all  its  works  as  entirely  realised  reason. 

After  he  had  written  the  Tnntavendental  Idealism  .Schelling 
delivered  in  Jena  his  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  which 
carried  out  this  fundamental  thought  with  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion for  artistic  character  and  mode  of  production,  that  showed 
admirable  fineness  and  acutcness  especially  in  its  treatment  of 
poetry.  These  lectures,  not  printed  at  that  time,  determined  the 
whole  subsequent  development  of  aesthetics  by  their  influence  npon 
the  Jena  circle.  As  published  later  they  present  that  form  which 
Schelling  gave  them  some  years  after,   when  delivering  them   in 
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Wiirzbnrg.  In  this  later  form  '  th«  change  in  general  point  of  view, 
to  which  the  philosopher  had  meanwhile  advanced,  asserts  itself 
still  more. 

H.   Tlie  aesthetic  motif  was  active  also,  at  least  fonnally,  in  that 
n  common  systematic  basis  was  sought  for  the  Philosophy  of  Nature 
and  the  Transcendental  Philosophy.     The  former  trt*4ited  the  objec- 
tive, the  latter  the  aubjective  reason;  the  two,  however,  must  be 
indentical  in  their  ultimate  essence;  whence  this  phase  of  idealism 
is  called   the  System  of  IdejUity   {MenlitiUsystevi).     According  to 
this,  a  common  principle  is  required  for  Nature  and  the  self.    la 
the  treatise  which   Schelling  entitled  "Exposition  of  my  SysUm 
of    Philosophy,"   this   common   principle   is  called   the    ^^Abwlute^ 
Reaaon''  or  the  ^^Indifference  of  Nature  and  Spirit,  of  object  an|fl 
subject**;   for  the  highest  principle  can  be  determined  neither  as     i 
real  nor  as  ideal;   in  it  all  antitheses  must  be  obliterated.     The 
"Absolute"  is  here  as  undetermined  in  its  content/  with  ScheUinftM 
as  in  the  old  "negative  thecdugy,"  or  as  in  Spinoza's  ** substance."™ 
With  the  latter  conception  it  has  in  common  the  property,  tJuit  its 
phenomenal  manifestation  diverges  into  two  series,  the  real  and  the 
idc'd^  Nature  and   Spirit  or  Mind.     This  kinship  with  Spinoza  as 
regards  his  thonj^ht,  Schelling  strengthened  by  formal  relationship, 
imitating    in     his     Exposition     the     schematism     of     the     EthicM^^t 
NeviTtheless  this  idealiatin  Spinozism  is  different  tlu*oughout  from™ 
the  original  in  its  conception  of  the  world.     Both  desire  to  set  forth 
the  eternal   transmutation  of  the  Absolute  into  the  universe;  but 
in  this  Sjtinozu  regards  the  two  attributes  of  materiality  and  con- 
sciousness as  completely  separate,  and  each  finite  pheuomexiun  as 
belonging  solely   Uy  one  of  the  two  spheres.     Schelling,  howeveri^ 
rei^uires  that  "Reality  "  and  "Ideality"  must  be  contained  in  everyH 
phenomenon,  and  construes  ]>articular  phenomena  according  to  the 
degree  in  which   the  two  elements  arR  combined.     The  dialectical 
principle  of  absolute  ifieah'-nn  is  tlie  quantitative  difference  between  tl 
real  and  the  ideal  factors  ;  the  Absolute  itself  is  just  for  this  reasoiij 
complete  indifference.'    The  real  series  is  that  in  which  the  objective 
factor  preduiuinates  (** ilbericiegt'*} ;  it  leads  from  matter  through 
light,  electricity,  and   eheniisui   to   the   ortjaniitni  —  the   relativelttfl 
spiritual  manifestation  iif  Nature.     In  the  ideal  series  the  subjective" 
factor  predominates.     In  it  the  development  proceeds  from  morality 
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1  In  the  coU.  works,  V.  863  ff.,  firat  printed  1850. 

'  Solitllinx'a  tlLsciple,  OkuD,  exprenaecl  ihia   very   characterislically  when 
placed  Uk'  Altf^oluw*.  already  callf^d  God  by  him,  =  ±0. 

*  Schvilhig  illuKlrateit  thiit  scliematicaliy  by  the  example  of  the  magnet,  in 
the  di0eru)it  parta  of  which  nonh  and  aouth  magDetiam  are  present  with  raxy* 
ing  int^iiHitk's, 
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and  science  to  the  work  of  arty  the  relatively  most  natural  appear- 
ance in  the  realm  of  Spirit.  And  the  total  iiianifestatiou  of  the 
Absolute,  the  universe^  is,  therefore,  at  once  the  most  perfect  organ- 
ism anil  the  most  jwrfoet  work  of  art.^ 

9.  In  this  system  Schelling  wouM  cumprehend  the  entire  issue  of 
the  iuvestigatioiis  which  had  previously  divi^rged  in  viirious  direc- 
tions. The  different  stages  of  the  self-differentiation  of  i\u-.  Absolute 
he  termed  at  first,  "  potencies,"  but  soon  introduced  another  name, 
and  at  the  same  time  another  conception  of  the  matter.  Tliis  was 
connected  with  the  reb'giotts  turn  which  thti  thinking  of  the  Roman- 
ticists took  at  about  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  U'ginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  incitement  to  this  came  from  iSi:hleiennai:hei: 
He  proved  to  the  '"Cultured  De.spirtPra  of  Religion,"  tliat  the  sf/stem 
of  reason  can  became  complete  only  in  reUgion.  In  this,  too,  was  a 
victory  for  the  aesthetic  reason.  For  wh:it  Schleiermacher  then 
preached  as  religion  (cf.  §  41,  6)  was  not  a  theoretical  or  prax^tiual 
behaviour  of  man,  but  an  aesthetic  relation  to  the  World-j^round,  the 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence.  Therefore,  religion,  too,  was  in  his 
view  limited  to  pious  feeling,  to  the  complete  permeation  of  the 
individual  by  this  inward  relation  to  the  uiiivcrsalj  and  put  aside  all 
theoretical  forju  and  practical  organisation.  For  the  same  reason 
religion  was  held  to  be  an  individual  matter,  and  positive  religion 
was  traced  back  to  the  **ridigious  genius  *'  of  its  founder.  In  view 
of  this  kinship  we  can  understand  the  influence  which  Schleier- 
macher's  *'  Heden  "  exercised  upon  Romanticism  :  to  this  is  due  the 
inclination  of  the  latter  to  expect  from  religion  the  unitary  solution 
of  all  problems  of  mankind,  to  desire  to  bring  in  it  the  separated 
spheres  of  the  activity  of  civilisation  into  inner  and  intimate  union 
again,  and,  finally,  to  seek  the  eternal  welfare  of  all  in  that  rule  of 
religion  over  all  spheres  of  life,  which  obtained  io  tlie  Middlu 
Ages.  As  Schiller  created  an  idealised  Greece,  so  the  later  Roman- 
ticists created  an  idealised  Middle  Ages. 

Schelling  followed  this  line  of  thought  with  great  acuteness  and 
fineness  of  feeling.  Like  Spinoza,  he  now  named  the  Absolut*?  **  Ooii  " 
or  the  '*  Infinite,"  and  likewise  as  Spinoza  had  inserted  the  attri- 
butes and  the  "infinite  males*' (of. p. 409 f.) between  "substance "and 
the  particular  finite  realities,  so  the  "  ]x:)tencies  "  are  now  regarded  as 
the  eternal  forms  of  the  phenomenal  manifestation  of  God,  while 
the  empirical  particular  phenomena  are  the  finite  copies  of  these. 
But  when  in  this  sense  they  were  also,  termed  by  Schelling 
Ideas   (in    his    Bntno   and    in    his   Method  of  Atrademiral  Study) 
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another  influence  still  comes  to  light  in  this.     Schleiennacher 
Hegel»  the  latter  of  whom  had  exerted  a  personal  tntlueiice  u 
Schellitig  since  IKOl,  both  pointed  to  Pluto;  but  the  philosop 
knowledge  of  that  time*  still  saw  Plato's  doctrine  through  the  spe^; 
tacles  of  Neo-Fliitonism^  which  conceived  of  the  Ideas  a»  OtMts  vi»i 
or  iiUuition  ofhimaelf  {Selbstanschauung  Gotte*),    And  so  SchelliiigV 
doctrine  turned  back  into  a   Neo-Plaionic  Idealism,  accvjrding  to 
which  the  "Ideas"  formed  the   intermediate  link  through  which 
the  Absolute  became  transformed  into  the  world. 

This  religious  idfalisin   of  Schelling's  doctrine  of  Ideas  has  a 
number  of  parallel  aiid  succeeding  phenomena.     The  most  interei 
ing  of  these  personally  is  Fichtea  later  doctrine,  in  which  he  peiid 
the  victory  of  Spinozism  the  tribute  of  making  the  intinitv  imjjul 
of  the  I  proceed  forth  from  an  "absolute  Being  "  (iVui)  and  be  (ii- 
rected  toward  the  same.    For  finite  things,  he  held  fast  to  his  dedi 
tion  of  them  as  products  of  consciousness;  but  the  infinite  activi 
of  this  consciousness  he  now  deduced  from  the  end  of  "imitating" 
an  absolute  Being,  the  deity,  and  hence  the  vocation  and  destiny  o 
man  appeared  to  him  no  longer  the  restless  activity  of  categori 
imperative,  but  the  "blessed  life"  of  sinking  into  a  coutemplati 
of  the   divine   original, — a   mystical   dying   note   of   the   migli 
thinker^H  life,    which   makes    the   victory    of  the  aesthetic 
appear  in  its  full  magnitude. 

The  religious  moHf  was  followed  still  farther  by  Schelling's 
ciple  Krause,  He  wished  to  combine  the  |>authei8tic  WeltanscAauu 
of  idealism,  wliich  Schelling  even  at  that  time  still  defended  ( 
Spinozistic  fashion),  with  the  conception  of  divine  personality, 
too,  regards  the  w^orld  as  the  development  of  the  divine  "  essence,' 
which  is  distinctly  stamped  out  in  the  Ideas;  but  these  ideas 
the  intuition  which  the  supreme  personality  has  of  himself  Esse 
(Wesen) — this  is  ICrause^s  term  for  Goii  —  is  not  indifferent  E 
sou,  but  the  i>ersoual,  living  ground  of  the  world.  In  his  £ 
carrying  out  of  the  system,  which  was  characterised  as  **Pi 
theism,"  Krause  has  scarcely  any  other  originality  thiin  the  very 
objectionable  one  of  presenting  the  thoughts  common  to  the  whole 
idealistic  development  in  an  unintelligible  terminology,  which  he 
himself  invented,  but  declared  to  be  pure  Gr^rraan.  He  carries 
out,  especially,  his  conception  of  the  entire  life  of  reason  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  '*(?iiedM«"  (in  German,  orgjuiism).  He  q4^| 
only,  like   Schelling,  regards  the  utiiverse   as  a  "  We<*«pW9d6<itf  "^^ 


'  On  Herbait'fl  independent  position,  the  imporuince  of  wliich  bocomea  dear 
jtiBt  in  anlitlK'»;is  Ui  That  uf  Scbi^lling  and  liegei,  see  above,  p.  664,  note  1. 
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(divine  organism),  but  also  regards  the  structures  of  society  as 
continuations  of  the  organic  vital  movement  beyond  the  individual 
man;  every  union  {Band)  is  such  a  "  Gfe/6a«,"  and  inserts  itself 
again  into  a  liigher  organism  as  a  member  {Glied),  and  the  course 
of  history  is  the  process  of  the  production  of  more  and  more  perfect 
and  com[jrehensive  unions. 

For  the  Jioniantic  oe^hetiat^  finally,  Schelling's  new  doctrine  gave 
rise  to  the  result  that  the  Neo-Matonic  conception  of  beauty,  as 
phenomenal  manifestation  of  the  Idea  in  the  sensuous,  became  again 
recognised  as  authoritative.  The  relation  of  inadequacy  between 
the  finite  appearance  and  the  iuftutte  Idea  agreed  with  Sclilegel's 
principle  of  irony,  and  these  thoughts  Solyer,  especially,  matle  the 
basis  of  his  theory  of  art. 

10.  The  consummation  of  this  whole  rich  and  varied  development 
is  formed  by  HegeVx  logical  idealinm.  He  signifies  in  the  main 
a  return  frt)m  Schelling  tu  Fichte,  a  giving  up  of  the  thought  tlxat 
the  living  wealth  of  the  world  can  be  derived  or  deduced  from  the 
"Nothing"*  of  absolute  indifference,  and  the  attempt  to  raise  this 
empty  substance  again  to  spit'it^  —  to  the  self-determined  sjtbjeci. 
Such  knowledge,  however,  cannot  have  the  form  of  intuition  or 
immediate  perception  ^An8chauHng)f  which  Fichte  and  Schelliug 
bad  claimed  for  the  Ego  or  the  Absolute,  but  only  tliat  of  the  con- 
ception or  Tiotion  (Begriff).  If  all  that  is  real  or  actual  is  the  mani- 
festation of  spirit  or  mind,  then  metaphysics  coincides  with  the 
logic*  which  has  to  develop  the  creative  self-movement  of  spirit  as 
a  dialectical  necessity.  The  conceptions  into  which  mind  or  spirit 
takes  apart  and  analyses  its  own  content  are  the  categories  of  reality^ 
the  forms  of  the  cosmic  life;  and  the  task  of  philosophy  is  not  to 
descril)e  this  realm  of  forms  as  a  given  manifold,  but  to  comprnhend 
them  as  the  momtiits  of  a  single  unitary  development.  The  dialec- 
tical method,  therefore,  serves,  with  Hegel,  to  determine  the 
essential  nature  of  particular  phenomena  by  the  siguificance  which 
they  have  as  members  or  links  in  the  self-unfolding  of  spirit 
Instead  of  Spirit  (Geist)  Hegel  also  uses  Idea  or  God.  It  is  the 
highest  task  that  has  ever  been  set  philosophy,  to  comprehend  the 
world  as  a  development  of  those  principles  or  determinations  which 
form  the  content  of  the  divine  mind. 


>  Hegel,  PhSnomen.  Vorr.,  W.,  IL  U. 

"  [CrVMl,  as  in  §  HO.  bas  the  c-miidtation  of  both  "mind"  and  •'spirit." 
The  former  seems  more  appropritktc  where  locical  relations  are  under  constdera- 
tion.  U)0U(cl>  the  latUr  in  uMially  rctaiJied  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.] 

'  'riiifl  inftaphystral  logic  is  of  cmirx*'  not  formal  logic,  hut  in  it.s  tlftprmining 
l>nnci|)le  is  properly  Kant's  iraiisoeiHtental  ht^ic.  The  only  diCfereiice  i.s  that 
Urn  **phenoaieiiun",U  for  Kant  a  human  mode  of  repreaenlAlion,  for  Uegel  aa 
objective  externalising  of  the  Absolute  Spirit. 
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In  this,  Hegel  austains  not  only  to  the  German  philosophy,  inii  lo 
the  whole  earlier  intellectual  movement,  a  relation  similar  to  that 
of  Proclus  to  Greek  thought : '  iu  the  "schema  of  trinities  *'  of  ^<3si^| 
tion,  Negation^  and  Sublation  or  Reconciliation,  all  conceptions  wilh^ 
which  the  human  mind  has  over  thought  reality  or  its  particular 
groups,  are  woven  together  inti>  a  unitied  system.     Each  retains  il 
assigned  place,  in  which  its  necessity,  its  relative  justification,  is  saic 
to  become  manifest:  but  each  proves  by  this  same  treatment  to 
only  a  moment  or  factor  which  receives  its  true  value  only  when 
has  been  put  in  eonuectiou  with  the  rest  aud  introduced  into  th< 
whole.     It  is  to  be  shown  that  the  antitheses  and  contradictions  of 
conceptions  belong  to  the  nature  of  miuil  itself,  and  thus  also  to  th( 
essential  nature  of  the  reality  which  unfulds  from  it,  and  that  thei 
truth  consists  just  in  the  systematic  connection  in  which  the  cat^ 
gories  follow  from  one  another.     ''The  phenomenon  is  the  arisii 
and  passing  away,  which  itself  does  not  arise  and  pass  away, 
<is*  in-itself,  and  constitutes  the  reality  and  movement  of  the 
of  truth." « 

HegoVs  philosophy  is,  therefore,  essentially  historlcaiy  a  ttyitteiuati 
elahorati&it  of  the  e)ttire  material  of  ftisfory.     He  possessed  Iwth  th< 
necessary  erudition  and  also  the  combining  power  and  tinenejiis  ol 
feeling  for  the  discovery  of  those  lo^^ical  relations  which  were  of 
imjKirtance  for  him.     The  interest  in  his  philosophy  lies  less  in  the 
iudividual  conceptions,  which  he  took  from  the  intellectual  labours  of 
two  thousand  years,  than  iu  the  systematic  combination  which  ho 
brought  about  between  them  :  and  just  by  this  means  he  knew  how 
to  portray  in  masterly  nmnner  the  meaning  and  significance  of  indi-, 
vidual  details,  and  to  throw  a  surprising  light  upon  long-stundin| 
structures  of  th<mght.     He.  indeed,  displayed   in  connection  witi 
his  data  tlie  arbitrariness  {WiUkiir)  of  [^a  priori']  coHstruciive  thoutfl 
which  presents  the  actual  reality,  not  as  it  offers  itself  empirically, 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  dialectical  movement,and  this  violation  of  t1 
actual  matter  of  fact  might  be  objectionable  where  the  attempt  wi 
made  to  bring  empirical  material  into  a  philosophical  system,  as  m 
the  philosophy  of  Nature,  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  history  ii 
general.     All  the  more  brilliant  did  the  power  of  the  thinking  sal 
urated  by  the  historical  spirit  prove  in  those  fields  where  it  is  tl 
express  province  of  philosophical   treatment,  merely  to  reflect  oO^ 


'  Cf.  above.  §  20,  8. 

'This  Herijcliteanismt  which  wu  iuherenl  already  in  F[chte*8  doctrine  ai^ 
action  (cf,  above,  p.  604  f),  found  its  most  vip(m»us  opiKinenl  in   n<*rlmrt*| 
EleaticUm  (cf.  S  ^1,  7  f.)-     This  old  antithesis  constitutefl  the  easeatial  eleroei' 
In  the  reiation  of  tlie  two  branches  of  German  idealism  (cf.  abore,  p.  694,  DotoJ 


Chap.  2,  §  42.] 
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uadoubted  data,  but  not  to  give  any  accdnnt  of  empirical  reality. 
So  Hegel  gave  as  aistheties  a  historical  structure  built  up  of  the 
ceMhetic  ideals  of  m/tnkind.  Following  Schiller's  method,  and  attach- 
ing himself  also  materially  to  Schiller's  results,  he  displayed  all  the 
fuudaueutal  systematic  couceptioua  of  this  science  in  the  well- 
arranged  series  of  the  symlxjlic,  the  classic,  and  the  romantic,  and 
likewise  divided  the  system  of  the  arts  into  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  and  ]K)etry.  So,  too^  from  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  religion  as  being  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  absolute 
Spirit  in  the  form  of  imaginative  representation  {Vorstetlxing)  his 
philosophy  of  religion  devidops  the  »iages  of  Us  pottitivt  realisation 
in  the  natural  religion  of  magic,  fire  worship,  and  animal  symbolism, 
in  the  religion  of  spiritual  individuality  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  intellectual,  and  finally  in  the  absolute  religion  which  repre- 
sents God  as  what  he  is,  the  triune  Spirit.  Here,  with  a  deep-going 
knowledge  of  his  material,  Hegel  has  everywhere  drawn  the  main 
lines  in  which  the  empirical  treatment  of  these  same  subjects  later 
moved,  and  set  up  the  pinlosophiual  categories  for  the  general  con- 
sideration of  historical  facte  as  a  whole. 

The  same  is  true,  also,  of  his  treatment  of  universal  history. 
Hegel  understoofl  by  0£;;eo/n'e -S/>/n7  the  active  and  influential  living 
body  of  individuals,  which  is  not  created  by  these,  but  rather  form.9 
the  source  from  which  they  proceed  as  regards  their  spiritual  life. 
The  abstract  form  of  this  body  is  called  Ritfiti  ;^  it  is  the  Objective 
Spirit  '*  in  itself."  The  subjt'ction  of  the  subjective  disjxisition  of 
the  individual  to  the  c<nnmands  of  the  common  consciousness  the 
philosopher  calls  *^  moral  Hi/,''  while  he  refciins  the  name  of  "  Sittlich- 
A-ei7  "  [soirial  morality  or  the  moral  order]  for  the  realisation  of  the 
common  consciousness  in  the  JSiate.  In  the  immanent  living  activity 
of  the  human  reason  the  state  is  the  highest;  beyond  this  are  only 
art,  religion,  and  science,  which  press  forward  to  the  Absohite 
Spirit.  The  state  is  the  realisation  of  the  ethical  Idea;  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  people  become  visible;  it  is  in  its  Idea  the  living  work 
of  art,  in  which  the  inwardness  of  the  human  reason  comes  forth 
into  outer  manifestation.  But  this  Idea,  from  which  the  system  of 
the  forms  and  functions  of  political  life  derives,  appears  in  the 
actual  world  only  in  the  individual  structures  of  the  states  which 
arise  and  pass  away.  Its  only  true  and  full  realisation  is  universal 
hiMory,  in  which  the  peoples  enter  successively,  to  live  out  their 
spirit  in  the  work  of  state  formation,  and  then  retire  from  the  stage. 


'  Hence  Hegel  treati*  the  doctrine  of  Objective  Spirit  under  cbe  title  PhUoto- 
phy  of  JiigfU  {Hechttsphiivsophie). 
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So  every  epoch  is  characterised  by  the  spiritual  predominance  of  » 
definite  people,  which  imprints  the  sign  of  its  peculiar  ch 
upon  all  the  activities  of  civilisation.  And  if  it  is  the  task  of  hii 
tory  as  a  wljole  to  understand  this  connected  onier,  then  ptAiiic^, 
must  not  suppose  that  it  can  construct  and  decree  a  political  life 
from  abstract  requirements;  it  must,  rather,  seek  \i\  the  quiet 
development  of  the  national  spirit  the  motives  of  its  political  move- 
ment. So  in  Hegel,  the  "Philosopher  of  the  Restoratiou, 
historical  Weltanftc^ianuwj  turns  against  the  revolutionary  doctriD 
ism  of  the  Enlightenment. 

Hegel  is  less  successful  in  the  treatment  of  questions  of  natural 
philosophy  and  psychology ;  the  energy  of  his  thought  lie^  iu  the 
domain  of  history.     The  external  scheme  of  his  system^  as  a  whole, 
is  in  largp  the  following:  the  Spirit  in  itself  {OeiM  an  sich),  i.e.  in 
its  absolute  content,  is  the  realm  of  the  categories;  this  is  treated 
by  the  Lo^c  as  the  doctrine  of  Being,  of  Essence,  and  of  Conce 
tion  or  Notion.     Spirit  for  itself  (Otnxt  fur  sich)^  i.e,  in  its  otherne 
and   self-estrangement  or  externalisation,  is  Nature,  the  forms 
which  are  treated  iu  Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Organica.     The  third 
main  part  treats,  as  Philosophy  of  Spirit,  the  Spirit  in  and  for  itself 
((in  und  fur  »ich),  i.e.  in  its  conscious  life  as  returning  to  itself 
here  three  stages  are  distinguished,  viz.  the  Subjective  (individual 
Spirit;  the  Objective  Spirit  as  Right,  Morality,  State,  and  History 
finally,  the  Absolute  Spirit  as  pure  perception   {Anschauuug) 
Art,  as  imaginative    representation    {Vorstel(nnif)   ld   Religion, 
conception  (Begriff)  in  the  History  of  Vhihtsophy. 

He  repeats,  in  all  these  parts  of  his  philosophy,  not  only  i 
formal  dialectic  of  the  construction  of  his  conceptions,  but  al 
the  material  which  constitutes  the  contents  of  the  successive  co 
captions.     So  the  Logic  in  its   second   and   third   parts   develo: 
already  the   fundamental   categories  of  the  Philosophy  of  Natn 
and  of  Spirit ;  so  the  development  of  the  tjesthetic  ideals  constantl 
points  toward  that  of  the  religious  VorMellungen ;  and  so  the  who 
course  of  the  Logic  is  parallel  to  his  History  of  Philosophy.     J 
this  relation  belongs  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  system  of  rea 
which  here  embraces  not  only,  as  with   Kant,  the  Kornis,  hut  al 
the  content,  and  aims  to  unfold  before  its  view  this  content  iu  th 
variety  of  the  "  forms  of  the  actual  world  of  reality,"  although  tlii 
content  i.s  ultimately  everywhere  the  same  with  itself.     The  cou 
of  development  is  always  the  same,  viz.  that  the  "Idea,"  by  dit 
ferentiating  and  becoming  at  variance  with  itself,  '*  comes  to  itself. 
Hence  the  ciitegories  progress  from  the  Being  whirli  has  no  enntent 
to  the  inner  Essence,  and  from  there  to  the  Idea  which  understands 
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itself ;  hence  the  forma  of  the  empirical  world  ascend  from  matter 
to  the  impoDderables,  then  to  the  organism,  consciousness,  self- 
consciousness,  reason,  right,  morality,  and  the  social  morality  of  the 
stato,  successively,  to  apprehend  the  Absolute  Spirit  in  art,  religion, 
and  science;  hence  the  history  of  philosophy  begins  with  the  cate- 
gories of  material  existence,  aiad  becomes  corapleti^  after  all  its 
fortunes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  self-cumprehending  lde;i ;  hence, 
finally,  the  entrance  into  this  *' system  of  the  rciison,''  alstt,  will  best 
be  found  by  making  it  clear  to  one^s  self  how  the  human  mind 
begins  with  the  sensuous  consciousness,  and  by  the  contradictions 
of  this  is  driven  to  an  ever  higher  aiul  deeper  apprehension  of  itself, 
until  it  finds  its  rest  in  pliilosophicul  knowledge,  in  the  science  of 
the  conception.  The  inter-relation  of  all  these  developments  Hegel 
has  set  forth  with  obscure  language  and  many  mysterious  and 
thouglitfiil  intimations,  in  his  Phenomenology. 

In  this  system  of  reason  every  particular  has  its  truth  and  reality 
nly  in  its  being  a  momfitt  in  the  development  of  the  whole.  Only 
as  such  is  it  re;il  in  concretn,  and  only  as  Huch  is  it  comprehended 
by  philosophy.  But  if  we  take  it  abstractly,  if  we  think  it  in  its 
isolation,  in  which  it  exists  not  reaUtert  but  only  according  to  the 
subjective  apprehension  of  the  understanding,  then  it  loses  that 
connection  with  tlie  whole,  in  which  its  truth  and  actual  reality 
consists:  then  it  appears  as  accidental  and  without  reason.  But 
as  such,  it  exists  only  in  the  limited  thinking  of  the  individual 
subject.  For  philosophical  knowledge,  the  principle  holds,  that 
what  is  reasonable  is  real,  and  w^liat  is  real  is  reasonable.'     The 

^B  §  43.  The  Metaphysics  of  the  Irrational. 

^^  The  "dialectic  of  history"  willed  it  that  the  System  of  Reason 
should  also  change  into  its  opposite,  and  that  the  insight  into  the 
insurmountability  of  the  barriers  which  the  attempt  to  deduce  all 
phenomena  from  one  fundamental  principle  necessarily  encounters, 
caused  other  theories  to  arise  close  l^eside  the  idealistic  doctrines 
already  treated;  and  these  other  tljeories  found  themselves  thereby 
forccil  to  maintain  the  unreaaon  of  the  World  ground.  The  first  to 
pass  through  tliis  process  was  the  many-sided  agent  of  the  main 
development,  the  I'roteus  of  idealism,  Schelling.  The  new  iu  this 
movement  is  not  the  knowledge  that  the  rational  consciousness 
always  has  ultimately  something  for  its  content,  which  it  simply 
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liiids  present  within  itself,  without  being  able  to  give  any  aooount 
of  it :  suoh  limiting  conceptions  were  Uie  transcendental  X  as  thing- 
in-itself,  with  Kant;  as  difFerential  of  ronsciousness,  with  Maimon; 
as  a  free  at^t  witliout  nitional  ground,  in  Fichte.  The  new  was, 
that  this  which  could  not  be  comprehended  by  the  reason,  and 
which  resisted  its  work,  was  now  also  to  be  thought  as  something 
irrational. 

1.   Schelling  was  forced  upon  the  path  of  irrationalism,  remarl 
bly  enougli,  by  taking  up  the  religious  motif  into  his  absolute  id( 
ism  {§  42,  9).     If  "the  Absolute"  was  thought  no  longer  merel 
in  Spinozistic  fashion,  as  the  universal,  indifferent  essence  of  all 
phenomena,  if  the  divine  and  the  natural  principle  of  things  wktb 
distinguished,  so  that  the  eternal  Ideas  as  the  Forms  of  the  divine 
self-perception  were  assigned  a  separate  existence  beside  finite  things, 
then  the  transmutation  of  God  into  the  world  must  again  become  a 
problem.     This  was  really  Hegel's  problem  also,  and  the  latter  was 
right  when  he  taught  later  that,  in  his  view,  philosophy  has  the  sai 
task  AS  t]u>ology.      He  aided  himself  with   the  dialectical  metlx 
which  aimed  to  show  in  the  form  of  a  higher  logic,  how  the  h 
agreeably  to  its  own  conceptional  essence  releases  itself  to  "  otl 
ness*'  {Anderssein),  i.e.  to  Nature,  to  finite  phenomenal  appearant 

Scholling  sought  to  solve  the  same  problem  by  the  method  of 
theoHopfitf,  i.e.  by  a  mystico-speculative  doctrine,  which  trans{K)S6dH 
philosophical  conceptions  into  religious  intuitions.  His  hap{»eniQ^| 
upon  this  method  wius  tlue  to  the  fact  that  the  problem  met  him  in 
the  form  of  an  attempt  to  limit  philosophy  by  religion.  He  obligated 
himself,  in  a  vigorous  reaction  agjiinst  tliis  in  the  name  of  philoso- 
phy, to  solve  the  religious  probh^ra  also.  This,  indeed,  could  only 
be  done  if  philosophy  passed  over  into  theosophical  speculations. 

A  disciple  of  the  System  of  Identity,  Kschenmayer,'  showed  that 
phiIos<»phical  knowledge  can  indeed  point  out  the  reasonableness  of 
the  wtirlil,  and  its  agreement  with  the  divine  reason,  but  cannot  show 
how  this  world  attains  the  self-subsisteut  existence  with  reference 
to  tile  deity,  which  it  has  in  finite  things.  Here  philosophy  ce! 
and  religion  begins.  In  order  to  vindie^e  this  domain  also 
philosophy,  and  restore  the  old  unity  between  philosophy  and  reli{ 
ion,  Schelling  lays  claim  to  specifically  religious  intuitions  as  philo*^ 
sophical  conceptions,  and  so  re-shapes  them  in  accordance  with  this 
claim  that  they  appear  usable  for  both  disciplines:  in  doing  which 
he  makes  a  copious  use  of  Kant's  philosophy  of  religion. 


t  Kschenmayer  (1770-18r>2),  Die  PhiUmophie  in  ihrem  Uebergange  rar  Nit 

phihsophtf.  (1803). 
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In  fact,*  there  is  no  continuous  transition  from  tlie  Absolute  to 
the  concrete  reality;  the  origin  of  the  world  of  sense  from  God  is 
thinkable  only  by  a  leap  {Spi^unfj),  a  broakin^j  off  from  t!io  condition 
of  absoluteness.  A  grouml  iov  this  —  Schelling  still  teaches  here  — 
is  to  be  found  neither  in  the  Absolute  nor  in  the  Ideas :  but  in  the 
nature  of  the  latter  the  possibility  at  least  is  given.  Fop  to  the 
Ideas  as  the  *'  antitype  -'  or  counterpart  of  the  Absolute,  in  which  it 
beholds  itself,  the  self-subsistence  of  the  archetype  communicates 
itself,  — the  freedom  of  that  which  is  in  itself  {**  In-sichaelbat-seinii**). 
In  this  lies  the  |Hjssibility  of  thf^fitUing  awaif  of  the  Ideas  from  Qod^ 
of  their  assuming  metaphysical  independence,  by  which  they  l>ecome 
actual  and  empirical,  (*.c.  finite.  But  this  falling  away  is  not  neces- 
sary and  not  comprcliensible :  it  is  a  fat^t  tvithont  rational  ground; 
not,  however,  a  single  event,  but  as  timeless  ami  eternal  as  the  Abso- 
lute and  the  Ideas.  We  see  that  the  religious  colouring  of  this  doc- 
trine comes  from  Kant^s  theory  of  the  radical  evil  as  a  deed  of  the 
intelligible  character,  while  the  philosophical,  on  the  contrary,  comes 
from  Fichte's  conception  of  the  free  acts  of  the  ego,  which  have  no 
rationale.  On  fchisaiKjstasy,  therefore,  rests  the  actnalisation  of  the 
Ideas  in  the  world.  Hence  the  content  of  the  actual  reality  is  rational 
and  divine-,  for  it  is  God's  Ideas  that  are  actual  in  it:  th^ir  being 
actual^  however,  is  apostasy,  sin,  and  unreason.  This  reality  of  the 
Idefis  external  to  God  is  yature.  But  its  divine  essence  strives  back 
to  the  original  ground  and  archetype,  and  this  return  of  things  into 
Ood  is  history^  the  ejiic  composed  in  the  miml  of  God,  wliose  Iliad 
is  the  farther  and  farther  departure  of  man  from  God,  and  whose 
Odyssey  is  his  return  to  God.  Its  final  pur[X)se  is  the  reconciliation 
of  the  apostasy,  the  reuniting  of  the  Ideas  with  God,  the  cessation  of 
their  self-subsistence.  Individuality  also  experiences  this  change 
of  fortunes:  its  selfness  (Ivhkeit)  is  intelligible  freedom,  self-deter- 
minatioik  —  breaking  loose  from  the  Absolute:  its  deliverance  is  a 
submergence  in  tlie  Absolute. 

'  In  similar  manner  Frederick  Schtege!^  raade  the  "triplicity"  of 
the  infinite,  the  finite,  and  the  return  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite, 
the  principle  of  hia  later  theorj',  which  professed  to  uiaiutiiiu  the 
contradictions  of  the  actual  as  a  fact,  to  explain  them  from  the 
fall,  and  to  r**ooncilp  them  through  subjection  to  divine  revelation; 
but  merely  concealed,  with  great  pains,  the  philosophical  impotence 
of  its  author  under  the  exposition  employed. 

'  Scliplhng,  lirligion  und  PttiloKophie,  W.,  I.  6,  pp.  38  fl. 

*  In  l\w  rhilonophinr/te  Vorlfminfien,  edited  by  Wimlisclnnann  (1804-1808), 
and  liki^wise  laUr  in  U»e  PhHoaopkit  des  Lebens  and  the  PhiloHophit  der 
Geschichte  (182^1829). 
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*J,  The  subtlety  of  ScheUingj  on  the  coatraty,  could  not  free  itself 
from  the  ouce-discovered  problem.  The  monism,  which  had  always 
controlled  his  thought,  forced  him  to  the  question,  whether  the 
ground  of  the  falling  away  was  not  ultimately  to  be  found  in  the 
Absolute  itself:  and  this  could  be  affirmed  only  if  the  irrati<nuU 
was  transferred  io  (he  essence  of  the  Absolute  itself.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  this  thought,  Sehelling  became  friendly  to  the  mysticism 
of  Jacob  Boehme  (cf.  p.  374  f.).  This  was  brought  near  to  him  by 
his  intercourse  with  Franz  von  Baader.  The  latter  himself  hiui^ 
received  his  stimulus  both  from  Boehme  and  from  Boehme*s  FrenohH 
prophet  St.  Martin,^  and,  holding  fast  to  the  Catholic  faith,  had 
elaborated  his  mysticism  with  olvicure  fantastic  genius  and  ua- 
methodical  appropriation  of  Kantian  and  Fichtean  thoughts.  The 
original  idea  that  stirred  within  him  was,  that  the  course  of  the 
life  of  man,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  and  who  can  know  of  liimself 
only  so  much  as  God  knows  of  him,  must  be  parallel  to  the  self- 
development  of  God.  iSince,  now,  man's  life  is  determined  by  the 
fall  as  its  beginning  and  redemption  as  its  goal,  the  eternal  self- 
genercUion  of  Ood  must  consist  in  God's  unfolding  himself  out  of 
his  dark,  irrational,  primitive  essence,  through  self-revelation  andH 
self-knowledge,  to  absolute  reason.  ( 

Under  such  influences  Sehelling  also  began  in  his  treatise*  on 
freedom  (1809)  to  speak  of  an  Urgrund^  Ungrund,  or  Abgrund  [pri- 
mordial ground,  unreason,  or  abyss]  in  the  divine  nature,  wliicb  is 
depicted  as  mere  Keing,  and  absolute  primordial  accident  ("  Urs)^^^ 
fair')t  as  a  dark  striving,  an  iniinite  impulse.     It  is  the  unron-^ 
scious  will,  and  all  a<:tual  reality  is  in  the  last  instance  will.     This 
will,  directed  only  toward  itself,  creates  as  its  self-revelation  thaS 
Ideas,  the   image    in  which  the  will  beholds  itself  —  the    reason. V 
Out  of  the  interaction  of  the  ever  dark  and  blind  urgency  and  its 
ideal  self-beliolding  proceeds  the  world,  which  as  Nature  permita 
us  to  recognise  the  conflict  between  purposive  formation  and  irra- 
tional impulse,  and  as  historical  process  has  for  its  content  tha^| 
victory  of  the  universal  will  revealed  in  reason,  over  tlie  natural 


*  St.  Martin  (1743-1803),  »'Le  philtwophe  inconnu,**  the  stem  opponent  of 
the  Knli>;lit»'nineai  and  of  ilie  Kevohilion,  was  seized  tlirough  and  tlirtMigti  by 
Boehme's  leaohin^'s,   and  translated  liis  Avntrn.     Of   hts  wrilinps,  the  nu 
important  rfi'  VHommt  de  Disir  (17(K3),  /,#*  .VowrW  Homne  (ITDrt),  and 
V Esprit  d^s  f 'hoses  (IHOl)  ;  i\\f  tmtst  mi«-ri>8Uh»r  {x^rhnpR  is  the  Rtrange  worl 
Le  Cronxlil'',  "v  pufrr^  dn  bifti  ft  dn  mat  orrirPe  mtvs  In  rfirjne  df  Limix  jrF%J 
poime  fpicomaffiqtif  (17WI).     Ci.  A.  Franrk.  Im  t'hihmftphii'  Mjfhtitjne  rn  Frm 
(Paris,  lS*Wi) ;  aUo  v.  Osten-Sacken,  ».  Baader  und  St.  Martin  ^Leips.  lt«W»), 

'  This  later  doctrine  of  Sohellinfi's  is  accordiii^ily  usually  called  the  Uoclrine 
of  Freedom,  as  the  earlier  is  called  Lbe  Syalt>m  of  Identity.  ischcUiug,  Unitr$. 
uber  die  Freihtit,  W.,  I.  7,  370, 
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unreason  of  the  particular  wilL  In  this  way  tlic  dcvelopmRnt  of 
the  actual  leads  froui  the  unreason  of  the  primordial  will  {deu» 
implUitHH)  to  the  self-knowledge  and  self-determiuation  of  reason 
{deus  expUcitus)} 

3.  Thus  at  last  religion  became  for  Schelling  the  "organon  of  phil- 
Odophy,"  as  art  had  been  earlier.  Since  the  pro<!es3  of  God's  self- 
development  goes  on  ill  the  revelations,  with  which  in  the  human 
mind  he  beholds  himself,  all  momenta  of  the  divine  nature  must 
appear  in  the  succession  of  ideas  wliich  man  in  his  historical 
development  has  had  of  God.  Hence  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mythol- 
ogy and  Revelation^  the  work  of  Schelling's  old  age,  tlio  knowledge 
of  God  la  gained  from  the  hiMory  of  all  religions:  in  the  progress 
from  the  natural  religions  up  to  Christianity  and  its  different  forms 
the  self-revelation  of  God  makes  its  way  from  dark  primordi;J  will 
to  the  spirit  of  reason  and  of  love.  God  develops  or  evolves  in 
and  by  revealing  himself  to  men,* 

In  its  methodical  form  tills  principle  reminds  us  strongly  of 
HegoVs  conception  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  which  **the  Idea 
comes  to  itself,"  and  the  happy  combination  and  fineness  of  feeling 
with  which  Schelling  has  gruu[)ed  and  mastered  the  bulky  material 
of  the  history  of  religions  in  thRse  lectures  shows  itself  throughout 
akin  and  equal  in  rank  to  the  Hegelian  treatment.  But  the  fundar 
mental  philosophical  conception  is  yet  entirely  different.  Schelling 
terms  the  standpoint  of  this  his  latest  teiu-hing,  metupliifitical  ein- 
piricism.  His  own  earlier  system  and  that  of  Hegel  he  now  calls 
negative  philosophy :  this  philosophy  may  indeed  show  that  if  God 
once  reveals  himself,  he  does  it  in  the  forms  of  natural  and  historical 
re^ity  which  are  eap)able  of  dialectical  a  priori  construction.  But 
that  he  reveals  himself  and  thus  transmutes  himself  into  the  world, 
dialectic  is  not  able  to  deduce.  This  cannot  be  deduced  at  all;  it  is 
only  to  be  ejtperienced,  and  experienced  from  the  way  in  which  God 
reveals  himself  in  the  religious  life  of  mankind.  To  understand  from 
thiH  process  God  and  his  self-evolution  into  the  world  is  the  task  of 
positive  philosophy. 

Those  who  both  immediately  and  later  derided  Schelling^s  Phil- 
osophy of  Mythology  and  Revelation  as  "  Gnosticism  **  scarcely 
knew,  perhaps,  how  well  founded  the  comparison  was.  They  had 
in  mind  only  tlie  fanta.stic  amalgamation  of  mythical  ideas  with 
philosophical  conceptions,  and  the  arbitrariness  of  cosmogonic  and 
theogonic  constructions.     Tlio  true  reaemblauce,  however,  consists 


»  Cf.  above,  p.  290  f. 

*  Cf.  Conatanlln  Franu,  SrhelUng^s  Positive  PhiloBophie  (Cothen,  1870  {.). 
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ill  this,  that  as  the  Gnostics  gave  to  the  warfare  of  religions,  in  tb«, 
midst  of  which  they  were  standiug,  the  siguificance  of  a  history 
the  universe  and  the  divine  powers  ruling  in  it,  so  now  ScheHii 
set  forth  the  development  of  human  idwts  of  God  as  the  deveh 
ment  of  God  himself. 

4.  Irrationalism  came  to  its  full  development  in  Schopenhauer 
the  removal  of  the  religious  element.  The  dark  urgency  or  instiui 
directed  only  toward  itself  appears  with  him  under  the  name  of 
the  icill  to  liv€j  as  the  essence  of  all  tilings,  as  the  tliing-iu-itself 
(cf.  §  41,  9).  In  its  conception,  this  will,  directed  only  towards 
itself,  has  a  formal  resemblance  to  Fichte's  "inBnite  doing,'*  just  as 
was  the  case  with  Schlegel's  irony  (cf.  §  42,  5} :  but  in  both  cases 
the  real  difference  is  all  the  greater.  The  activity  directed  solely 
toward  itself  is  with  Fichte  the  autonomy  of  ethical  self-determina- 
tion, with  Schlegel  the  arbitrary  i)lay  of  fancy,  with  SchojK-nlniue^^ 
the  absolute  tmreanoii  of  <xn  objectless  tPt'U,  Since  this  will  onljfl 
creat^'S  itself  perpetually,  it  is  tlie  tiever  satisfied,  the  ttnhajyptf  will: 
ami  siuue  the  world  is  nothing  but  the  self-knowledge  (Helf-revelatiou 
—  objectification)  of  this  will,  it  must  be  a  world  of  misery  and 
sufferitig. 

Pessimism,  thus  grounded  metaphysically,  is  now  strengthen) 
by  SchoiH'nhauor'  by  means  of  the  hedonistic  estimate  of  lifeitsel 
All  human  life  flows  on  continually  between  willing  and  attainii 
But  to  will  is  jiain,  is  the  ache  of  the  "not-yet-satisfied."     Hem 
pain  is  the  positive  feeling y  and  pleasure  consists  only  in  the  removj 
of  a  pain.     Hence  j>ain  must  preponderate  in  the  life  of  will  urn 
aUcireumstances>  and  actual  life  confirms  this  conclusion.    Compai 
the  pleasure  of  the  beast  that  devours  with  the  torture  of  the  oi 
that  is  being  devoured  —  and  you   will  be  able  to  estimate  wil 
approximate  correctness  the  proportion  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  tl 
world  in  general.     Hence  man's  life  always  ends  in  the  complaint,' 
that  the  best  lot  is  never  to  be  born  at  all. 

If  life  is  suffering,  then  only  sympathy  can  be  the  fundamental 
ethical  feeling  (cf.  §  41,  9).     The  individual  will   is  immonil   if 
increjises   the   hurt  of  another,  or  also  if  it  is  merely  indifferei 
toward  it;  it  is  moral  if  it  feels  another's  hurt  as  its  own  and  seel 
to  alleviate   it.     From  the  standpoint  of  sympathy  Schopenhauer' 
gave  his  psycholngical  explanation  of  the  ethical   life.     But  this 
alleviation  of  the  hurt  is  only  a  palliative  ;  it  does  not  abolish  the 
will,  and  with  the  will  its  unhappiness  persists.     "The  sun  burni 
perpetual   uoon."     The  misery  of   life  remains  always   the   sam( 
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only  the  form  in  which  it  is  represented  in  idea  alters.  The  special 
shapes  change,  but  tlie  content  is  always  the  same.  Hence  there 
can  be  no  mention  of  a  progress  in  history  j  intelleetual  perfootiug 
alters  nothing  in  the  will  which  constitutes  the  essential  nature  of 
man.  History  shows  only  the  endless  sorrow  of  the  will  to  live, 
whieli  with  an  ever-new  cast  of  characters  constantly  presents  the 
same  tragi-coraedy  before  itself.'  On  this  ground  the  philosophy  of 
Schopenhauer  has  no  interest  in  history  ;  history  teaches  only  indi- 
vidual facts  ;  there  is  no  rational  science  of  it. 

A  deliverance  from  the  wretchedness  of  the  will  would  be  possible 
only  through  the  negation  or  denial  of  the  will  itself.  But  this  is 
a  mystery.  F(t  the  w ill,  the  tv  koX  ttov  —  the  one  and  all  —  the  only 
Re[i.l,  is  indeed  in  its  very  nature  self-aifirmation ;  how  shall  it  deny 
itself?  But  the  Idea  of  this  deliverance  is  present  in  the  mystical 
asceticism,  in  the  mortiticatiun  of  self,  in  the  contempt  of  life  and 
all  its  goods,  ami  in  the  peaet*  of  soul  that  belongs  to  au  absence 
of  wishes.  This,  Schopenhauer  held,  is  the  import  of  the  Indian 
religion  and  philosophy,  which  began  to  be  known  in  Europe  about 
his  time.  He  greeted  this  identity  ol  liis  teaching  with  tlie  oldest 
wisdom  of  the  human  race  as  a  welcome  confirmation,  and  now 
called  the  world  of  idea  the  veil  of  Maia,  and  the  negation  of  the 
will  to  live  the  entrance  into  Nirvana.  But  the  unreasonable  will 
to  live  would  not  let  the  philosopher  go.  At  the  close  of  his  work 
he  intimates  that  what  would  remain  after  the  annihilation  of  the 
will,  and  with  that,  of  the  world  also,  would  be  for  all  those  who 
are  still  full  of  will,  certainly  7iothing ;  but  consideration  of  the  life 
of  the  saints  teaches,  that  while  the  world  with  all  its  suns  and 
milky  ways  is  nothing  to  them,  they  have  attained  blessedness  and 
peace.     "In  thy  nothing  T  hope  to  find  the  all." 

If  an  absolute  deliverance  is  accordingly  impossible, — were  it 
ever  possible,  then  in  view  of  the  ideality  of  time  there  could  be  no 
world  whatever  of  the  affirmation  of  the  will,  —  there  is  yet  a  rela- 
tive deliverance  from  sorrow  in  those  intellectual  states  in  M-hich 
the  pure  willess  subject  of  knowing  is  active,  viz.  in  disinterested 
contemplation  and  disinterested  thought.  The  object  for  both  of 
these  states  he  finds  not  in  particular  phenomena,  but  in  the  eternal 


^  Hence  the  thought  of  grafting  the  optiniism  of  the  Hegeltttn  development 
Bystem  on  this  will-irrationaligm  of  Schopuiiliauer's  after  the  pattern  of  Schel- 
ling*8  Doctrine  of  Prefdom  was  as  mistaken  iw  tl»e  hope  of  reaching  Bpeculative 
resultA  by  the  methmi  of  Imhirtive  iialural  arience.  And  with  the  organic 
combiDRtioD  of  the  two  inipojwibilities,  even  a  thinker  so  intelligent  and  so  deep 
and  many-sidi'd  in  bis  subtle  In  vest  igat  ions  aa  Kdtcard  von  Hnrtmann,  could 
have  only  the  success  of  a  meteor  that  dazzles  for  a  brief  period  (Z>i>  Philoso- 
phic ties  UnhetOMaaUn,  Berlin,  1860)  [Kng.  ir.  The  Phiiosuphy  of  the.  Uncomciou*, 
by  K.  C.  Coupland,  Loud.  18&4]. 
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Forms  of  the  objectification  of  the  will  —  the  Ideas.  This  Platonic 
(and  Schellingian)  element,  however  (as  is  the  case  also  with  the 
assumption  of  the  intelligible  character),  fits  with  extreme  difficulty 
into  Schopenhauer's  metaphysical  system,  according  to  which  all 
particularising  of  the  will  is  thought  as  only  an  idea  in  space  and 
time ;  but  it  gives  the  philosopher  opportunity  to  employ  Schiller's 
principle  of  disinterested  contemplation  in  the  happiest  manner  to 
complete  his  theory  of  life.  The  will  becomes  free  from  itself 
when  it  is  able  to  represent  to  itself  in  thought  its  objectification 
without  any  ulterior  purpose.  The  misery  of  the  irrational  World* 
will  is  mitigated  by  morality ;  in  art  and  science  it  is  overcome. 


PART  VII. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY   OF  THE  NINBTEENTH   CENTURY. 


M.  J.  Monrad.  DtnkrichtHngen  der  neueren  Ztit.     Bonn,  1879. 

A.  Franck,  Philttrnphet  Modernes^  Etrnngera  et  FrnM^nfa.     Paris,  1873. 

R.  Etickrn,   (irnrhichtf    und  Kritik  der   QrHudbegriffe  drr  frei/futoarl.     Lelps. 

1878.    2d  ed.   I81»2. 
K.  V.  Hariiiiann,  Kriti»che  Wandcntng  durch  die  Ph(lo»ophit  der  Oegenwart^ 

Leipe.  1800. 
W.  Dillhey,  *4rfAir  /Ur  Oeschichtt!  der  PhUosuphU.     Vol.  XI.  pp.  661  ff. 
H.  Siebert,    Oemhichtf.  der  neueren  deutachen  PkiloaophU  teit  Hegel.     Gdt- 

ttngen,  18»tS. 
Ph.  Damiron,  Eaaai  sur  Vllittoire  de  la  Phitosophie  en  France  au  19*  Sikcle. 

Paris.  18:M. 
U.  Taine,  Let  PhiUaophe$  ClaMiquett  Ftan^aU  au  19*  Sihcle.    Parte,  1867, 
F,  Kftvaisson,  La  Philomphie  en  Fr^mce  au  29"  Stirh.     Paris,  1W58. 
I^.  Fermz,  Iliittoire  de  la  Pkiioisophie  en  France  au  19*  Siede,  3  vols.     ParU, 

I88(V-1HW». 
P.  JanPl,  Le»  Maitren  de  la  Peiutie  Modeme.     Paris,  1883. 
E.  r>e  Roberty,  La  Philomphie  du  Hiecle.     Paris.  IHMl. 

Ch.  Adam,  Im  l^hiiunnphie  fu  France^  pr.  MoUie  du  19'  Siirle^     Paris,  I8M. 
L.  Liard,  Les  Logicimit  Anglnh  Oiutemporaint.     I'ariti,  1878. 
Til.  Kiboi,  fM  Pgtfchologie  AiujfaiM  Cttutenipttrainr.     Paris.  1870. 
I).  M^iHson,  Rfcent  Ftiglinh  PhUiDmyhij,  -H  ed      Litnil.  1877. 
Bar.  Hoffding,  Einleilung  in  die  engliache  PhUoaophie  drr  Gegenvjart. 

1890. 
U  Ferri,  EmoI  9ur  VHintolre  de  la  Phihtaophie  en.  Italif  au  19*  Steele. 

18fl9. 
K.  Werner.  Die  Halieniaehe  Philofophie  den  19.  Jahrhunderta.     Vienna.  1B84  ff. 
[O.  Pfleidorer,  The  Development  of  liationul  Thettlogy  since  Kant.    Lond.  and 

NY.  1891.] 
[L.  Stephen,  The  EnglUh  Uiditariaus,  3  vols.    Lond.  and  V.Y.  1900.] 
[J.  T.  Mert,  A  Biatoiy  qf  European   Thottght   in   the  19th    Century,  Vol.  I. 

1890.] 

The  history  of  philosophical  principle.^  is  dosed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Geriniiii  systems  at  the  boundary  between  the  eighteenth 
and  the  nineteenth  centuries.  A  survey  of  the  .succeeding  development 
in  which  we  are  still  standing  toflay  has  far  more  of  literary-his- 
torical than  of  properly  philosoi)hical  interest.  For  nothing  essen- 
tially and  valuably  new  has  since  appeared.  The  nineteenth  century 
is  far  from  being  a  philosophical  one;  it  is,  in  this  respect  perhaps, 
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to  be  compared  with  the  third  aud  second  centuries  B.C.  or  the  fou^ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  a.d.  To  speak  in  Hegel's  language,  one  mig: 
say  tJiat  tlie  WeHgeiM  of  our  time,  so  busy  with  the  concrete  njali 
and  driivvn  tfnvanl  the  outer,  is  kept  fruiu  turuiug  inward  aud 
itself,  and  from  enjoying  itself  in  its  own  peculiar  home.'  The 
philoflophirjil  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  is,  indeed,  extern 
sive  euuii|,'h,  and  gives  a  variegated  play  of  all  the  colours;  the  seed 
Ideas,  which  has  been  wafted  over  to  us  from  the  days  of  the  flower 
the  intollectnal  life,  has  grown  luxuriantly  in  all  spheres  of  srien 
aud  public  lift',  of  poetry  aud  of  art;  the  genuinaut  tlmughts  of  histu 
have  been  eumbiued  in  an  almost  immeasurable  wealUi  of  rhanging 
combinations  into  many  structures  of  personally  impressive  deta 
but  even  uien  like  Hamilton  and  ('omte,  like  Itosmini  and  L 
have  their  ultimate  Bignificant-e  only  in  the  energy  of  thought  an 
fineness  of  feiiling  with  which  they  have  surveyed  the  typical  co 
ceptions  and  principles  of  the  past,  and  shaped  them  to  new  life  aii 
vigour.  And  the  general  course  of  thought,  as  indicated  by  th 
problems  which  interest  and  the  conceptions  that  are  formed  in  o 
century,*  moves  along  the  lines  of  antitheses  that  have  l>een  t 
mitted  to  us  through  history,  and  have  at  most  been  given  a  ne 
form  in  tlifir  eiupiriral  expression. 

For  the  decisive  factor  in  the  philosophical  movement  of  t 
nineteenth  century  is  doubtless  the  (question  as  to  the  degree  o; 
iuipurtance  which  the  natural-science  (Mmceptiou  of  phenomena  may 
claim  for  our  view  of  the  world  and  life  as  a  whole.  The  iufluen 
which  this  special  science  had  gained  over  philosophy  and  t 
intellectual  life  ;is  a  whole  wa«  checked  and  repressed  at  tlie  begi 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  grow  again  aft*?rwards  with  all 
the  greater  power.  The  metaphysics  of  the  seventeenth,  and  there- 
fore the  Enlightenment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  in  the  main 
under  the  dominance  of  the  thhtking  of  natural  nfiejicf.  The  con- 
ception of  the  universal  conformity  to  law  on  the  part  of  all  the 
actual  world,  the  search  for  the  simplest  elements  and  forms  of 
occurrence  and  cosmic  protutsses,  the  insight  into  the  invariabli 
necessity  whit-h  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  change,  —  those  determin 
theoretical  investigation.  The  "natural"  was  thus  made  a  gene 
standard  for  measuring  the  value  of  every  particular  event  or  ex 
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'  Hegel,  BrrUnrr  Antriltsrfdf,  W.,  VI..  XXXV. 

*  To  the  liUfrary-liisturical  interest  in  tliis  Held,  which  la  so  hard  to  master 
on  accouni  of  its  ninltiplit'ity,  Uio  author  has  been  devoUng  Uie  labor  of  m&o] 
ye.irw.  The  priHlucl  nf  this  he  is  now  pfrniiltod  to  hope  soon  to  prpAcnt 
fll>p(:ul  paru  nf  tlip  ihint  (supplementary)  vrrlunie  of  his  Oegchichtr  dffr'nt'ui 
Phihufophie  (2d  ed.  LeijM.  IHlH)).  In  this  can  be  carried  oat  in  duL&U 
proved  what  here  can  only  be  briefly  iikelched. 
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rience.  The  spreail  of  this  ineehanioal  way  of  reganling  the  world 
was  met  by  the  German  Philosophy  with  the  fundamental  thought, 
that  all  that  is  known  in  this  way  is  but  the  phenomenal  form  and 
vehicle  of  a  purposefully  developing  inner  world,  and  that  the  true 
coinprehetiHion  of  the  particular  has  to  determine  the  siguiticanre 
that  belongs  to  it  in  a  purposeful  connected  whole  of  life.  The 
historical  Weitaunvhauumj  wan  the  result  of  the  work  of  thought 
which  the  System  of  Reason  desired  to  trace  out. 

These  two  forces  contend  with  eat;h  other  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  our  century.  And  in  the  warfare  between  them  all  arguments 
from  the  earlier  periwla  of  the  history  of  pliilijsojOiy  have  l»een  pre- 
sented in  the  most  manifold  (sombinations,  but  without  bringing  any 
new  principles  into  the  field.  If  the  victory  seems  gradually  to 
incline  toward  the  side  of  the  priut'iples  of  Dcmocritua,  there  are 
two  main  laotifH  favourable  to  this  in  our  decades.  The  first  is  of 
essentially  intellectual  nature,  and  is  the  same  that  was  o]>erative 
in  the  times  of  intellectual  life  of  previous  centuries:  it  is  the 
8impli''Mt/  niiil  rlraniPHK  to  jifrreptifm  or  hmitjinaWon  {amti^haulfche 
Ehifaehheit)j  the  certainty  and  definiteneas  of  the  natural-science 
knowledge.  Formulated  mathematically  and  always  demonstrable 
in  exj>erience,  this  iiri-uuiaes  tu  exclude  all  doubt  and  opinions,  and 
all  trouble  of  interpretative  thought.  But  far  mt>re  efficient  in  our 
day  is  the  evident  tdih'ti/  of  natural  science.  The  mighty  trans- 
formatinn  in  the  external  relatit>ns  of  life,  which  is  taking  place 
with  rapid  progress  before  our  eyes,  subjects  the  intellect  of  the 
average  man  irresistibly  to  the  control  of  the  foruis  of  thought  to 
which  he  owes  such  great  things,  and  on  this  account  we  live  under 
the  sign  of  Jittronianisni  (cf.  abovi»,  p.  .'i8G  f.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  heightened  culture  of  our  day  has  kept 
alive  and  vital  all  questions  relating  to  the  value  which  the  social 
and  histoncul  life  has  for  the  individual.  The  more  the  political 
and  social  development  of  Kuropean  huuuinity  has  entered  upon  the 
epoch  when  Aie  influencea  of  masses  make  themselves  felt  in  an 
increasing  degree,  and  the  more  pronoumed  the  power  with  which 
the  collective  btnly  asserts  its  influcni^e  upon  the  individual,  even 
in  his  mental  and  spiritiml  life,  the  more  does  the  imlividnal  make 
his  struggle  against  the  supremacy  of  society,  and  this  also  finds 
expression  in  the  philosophic  reilections  of  the  century.  The  con- 
test between  the  views  of  the  world  and  of  life  wiiich  spring  respec- 
tively from  history  and  from  natural  science,  has  gone  on  most 
violently  at  the  point  where  the  question  will  ultimately  be  decided, 
in  wha£  degree  the  individual  owes  what  makes  his  life  wcu'th  living 
to  himself,  and  in  what  degree  he  is  indebted  to  the  influences  of  the 
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enviroaiug  whole.     Uuiversalisin  and  individualism,  as  in  the  tii 
of  the  ReuaisBance,  have  oaoe  more  clashed  in  violent  opposition. 

If  we  are  to  bring  ont  from  the  philosophical  literature  of  thifti 
century  and  emphasise  those  movi'mcnt;*  in  whirh  the  above  chi 
teristic  antithesis  has  found  its  most  important  manifeatation, 
have  to  do  priimiiily  with  the  question,  in  what  bense  the  psychiw 
life  can  be  subjefted  to  the  nif^thmls  and  concepts  of  natural  scieDceji] 
for  it  is  in  connection  with  this  point  that  the  question  must  first 
decided  of  the  right  of  these  methods  and  concepts  to  absolute  sov-^ 
er**i;;nty  in  philosophy.     For  this  reason  the  question  as  to  the  task, 
the  method,  and  the  systematic  significance  of  jy-'^ifholof^tj  has  never 
been  more  vigorously  contested  titan  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  limitation  of  this  science  to  a  purely  empirical  treatment  has 
appeared  to  be  the  niily  jwissible  way  out  of  the  difficulties.     Tin 
psycliologyj  as  the  latest  among  the   special   disciplines,  h:is  coi 
pleted  its  separation  froiri  pltilosophy,  at  least  as  regards  the  fund) 
mental  principles  of  its  prn^tlem  and  method. 

This   pnx^i^ilure  had   more  gcMieral  presuppositions.     In    reactu 
against  the  highly  strained  idealism  of  the  German  philosojihy, 
broiid  stream  of  vinten'alhfic   WfJtatisrjKtnumj  flows  through  the  nini 
teentli  century.     This  spoke  out  about  the  middle  of  the  period^  m 
indeed  with  any  new  reasons  or  information,  but  with  all  the  mot 
passionate  emphasis.     Since  then  it  has  lieen  much  more  modest 
its  claims  to  scientific  value,  but  is  all  the  more  effective  in  tlie  garl 
of  sceptical  and  i>ositivi.st  caution. 

To  the  most   significant    ramifications   of   this   line   of   thougl 
belongs  without  doubt  the  endeavour  to  regard  the  social  life, 
historical  development,  and  the  relations  of  mental  and  spiritual  exiJ 
enee,  Iruiu  the  jMUuts  of  view  of  natural  science.     Introduced  by  th 
unfortunate  name  of  Sociology^  this  tendency  has  sought  to  dereh 
a  peculiar  kind  of  the  philnsophy  of  history,  which  aims  txy  extern 
upon  a  broader   basis  cit   fiw-t  tlie  thuuijhts  which  were  suggest 
toward  the  close  of  the  philosojihy  of  the  Enlightenment  (see  §  3' 

Kut  on  the  other  hand,  the  historical  ^^ew  of  the  world  has  m 
failed  to  exerci.^6  its  powerful  influence  ni»on  natural  science.     Th( 
idea  of  a  history  of  the  organic  world,  which  was  postulated  in  thl 
philosophy  of  nature^  early   in   the  century,  has  found  a   highh 
impressive  realization  in  empirical  investigation.     The  raethodicj 
principles,  which  had  l<nl  tn  the  philosojihy  of  Nature,  extended 
if  spontaneously  to  other  fields,  and  in  the  theories  of  evolution  tl 
historical  and  the  scientific  views  of  the  worhl  seem  to  approximi 
as  closely  as  is  possible  without  a  new  philosophic  idea,  which  shalf 
reshape  and  reconstruct. 
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From  the  side  of  the  individual,  fiuallyj  the  suggestions  which 
were  iuheri^ut  iu  the  problem  ut*  i-ivilizatiuii  as  this  was  treiittjd  by 
the  eighteenth  century,  ten4H>rarily  hmiight  the  questiou  as  to  the 
worth  of  life  into  the  centre  uf  philosophic  interest.  A  pessimistic 
temper  had  to  be  overcome  in  order  tliat  frum  these  disctissioiis  the 
deeper  and  cleiu-er  question  aa  to  thi-  nature  lujil  content  of  values  in 
general  should  be  separated  and  broui^ht  to  clear  recognition.  And 
&o  it  was  that  philosophy,  though  by  a  remarkably  devious  path,  was 
enabled  to  ri'luru  to  Kaut^s  fundamental  problem  of  values  which 
are  universally  valid. 


I 


Fn>ni  tlif!  philnsopbical  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  following 
main  points  in:iy  tic  ern[jhaMizeti :  — 

111  France  Ideology  divided  into  a  more  phyHJolo^oa)  and  a  more  peyclio* 
l>>;;icai  branch.  In  Uil-  line  of  Cabanls  worlced  principally  the  Paris  phyalciana, 
Buch  afl  Ph.  Pinel  (]74i>-1820;  Notfogmphie  PhiUmtphiqne,  171)8).  F.  J.  V. 
Brouaaaia  (17"-'-l&;i8;  TraiU  df  Physivhujif,  \^fl  f. ;  Trnitf'  tUVIrriUUion 
,  t ./.  /.I  Fulif,  lH;iH).  and  the  founder  of  I'hrenoloyif,  Fr.  .Jo«.  Oall  (1768-1H*J8  ; 
Mfrh'Tthea  Httr  //•  S'jMeme  jVerr*»wx  fn  yiniral  et  »vr  ctlut  iJn  CetTi'nu  en  fmrti- 
cutirr,  1H(K).  which  was  edited  In  conjunction  with  Spurzheim). — 'the  xn- 
lit^iesLs  to  lliis,  physiolo^rlcally,  waa  formed  by  tlic  HchuoL  of  MontpeUler : 
Bartbes  (17:M-I80(i;  Nottvfauz  JCUmentit  df  hi  Science  dr  i' Ifontme,  2d  **d., 
IHCMt).  A-saociated  with  ihiH  school  were  M.  F.  X.  BIcbat  (177I-IWI2; 
Rffhfrrhrs  PhyHtoluftiffufis  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort.  1800).  Bertrand  (17l>.'-183l  ; 
7'raitft  ttu  iSomnaiitt*u}ism*%  18'i3),  and  Buiason  (170*^-180.^;  />*•  /«  Vivifion 
In  plun  SfUureih  <Ipx  Phenoiae.Jifx  rUy^dolufjitjUfx,  \i^l).  t'orriapoiidlng  to 
this  was  the  develapmeuL  uf  Idt'olopy  with  Daube  {Effd  iVIdenlvQif.  Ib03), 
and  cnpeoially  with  I'icrre  Iiaromigulftre  (176<i-ltt;i7  ;  Lr^ons  de  Pffilottfiphir, 
1815-1H18)  and  hin  disciples,  Fr.  Tburot  (17rt8^IKVJ:  />**  VEntendemftti  el  de 
la  Haimn,  1830)  and  J.  J.  Cardalllac  (1700-184:.;  £tudf»  JiUmeHtaires  ite 
Philosophie,  18.30). —Cf.  Picavcr,  Lfs  Jd^fdotjutM  (Faris,  ISIU). 

A  line  of  extensive  hisutrical  Rtndy  and  of  deeper  psychology  begins  with 
M.  J.  Deg^rando  (1772-1842  ;  Df  ta  fJen^ration  dts  Vfunnigmurent  Jlnnutiuea, 
Berlin,  1802;  Histnire  Cttmpfirre  dm  Sf/fitrmrM  df  PhHo»uyhic.  180J)  and  has 
\\&  liead  in  Fr.  F.  G on thitr  Maine  de  Biran  (17(W-1H24  ;  Dela  Vecoitifn^nitioH 
dr  la  I'ennef,  ISO.'i ;  Leu  Ilapportit  dn  Phyxttjuf  ft  dv  Mdrai  de  rJ/ommt.  priiiud 
lHiJ4 ;  Eiisaiiiitr  It'll  Foiidnnenli'  dv  (a  Ptftfhuhnjip,  1812  ;  (h'%tvre»  Fhihtstipfiitfunt, 
editwl  bv  v.  Cousin,  1841  ;  (Eurre.t  IniditeA,  «-ditt*d  by  E.  Naville,  18oJ*;  iVo«- 
vrllea  fJSutrra  Infdileit,  edited  hy  A.  Brrtrand,  1887).  'Ilie  influences  of  the 
ScoUUh  and  German  philiwtphy  iliHibarge  into  thia  line  (represented  also  by 
A.  M.  Aini><^re)  throuRh  V.  Pr^voat  (1751-18310.  Ancillon  (]70<I-1837). 
Royer-Collard  (17fJ.Vlft4r>),  Jonffroy  (171KM842),  and  nUive  all,  Victor 
Coaaiu  (17!>2-lKft7  ;  InirfnUir(i"n  "  i' Jliyt'o're  Geui-rale  dv  la  /'Ai/ow/tArV,  7th 
e<l .  1872  ;  Du  V'rai.  dn  Benn  et  dn  THett,  18^fi  :  complete  worlts.  Farifi.  I84«  ft.  ; 
cf.  E.  Fuohs,  Dir  Philos.  V.  Cs.  Berlin.  1847  ;  J.  Elaux.  Ln  Philosuphie  de  M. 
CtiUAin,  Fari-s.  18<U).  The  nunwroiw  school,  founded  by  Cousin,  which  waa 
especially  noted  throuRh  iiu  historicnl  labours,  is  called  the  Spiritttaliglic  or 
E'ieclic  Sctiool,  It  was  the  official  philosophy  after  the  July  Uevoluiion,  aiid  Is 
in  part  Ktiil  such.  To  it«  adherents  who  have  been  active  in  the  hiBlorical  field, 
where  thfir  work  has  beeu  characterised  by  thorouffhnew-  and  literary  taste, 
hclonff  Fh.  Damiron,  Jul.  Simon.  K.  Vacherot,  IT.  Martin.  A.  Chaignet,  Ad. 
Franck.  B.  Haureau,  Ch.  Rarlboliu&ss,  K.  Salsaet,  F.  Janet,  E.  Caro,  etc.  F. 
Ravalaaon  ha^  risen  from  the  school  id  a  theoretical  8tand|)oint  which  is  In  a 
pertain  sense  his  own.  {Morale  et  mrtaphysique,  In  the  Revne  de  Met,  et  de  Mor. 
181»:(). 

It**  principal  opfmnpnts  were  the  philosophers  of  the  Church  party,  whose 
thi^n'  is  known  as  Traditionalism,  r'n^^ther  witb  Chateaubriand  [Le  G^nie 
du  Christianisme,  1802),  Jus.  de  Malatre  (1763-1821 ;    Ustai  Mur  le  J'rincipe 
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(ihirrateur  <U»  Constitutiona  Pi}litiqufi»,  1810  ;  Soirieade  St.  P^trrsbnu 
Du  Papf.  1820:   cf.  on  hini  Kr,  I'aulhan.   Parts.  1803)   and  .1.  Pra 
(I7((5-Itt41;  D^ftMfitH  ChriatitinUmf,  IHiU),  V.  G.  A.  d«  Bonald  i  17^1-lMl, 
Thfnrif  d«  Puuviiir  PuliUque  rl  ItrJtf/Uux-,  ITIHJ ;   EiunU  Anttlifiitjue  (tmc  U» 
ytUMrrAlfiK   i{r   VOrtlrr  SucMiU   1800;    Bit   Div^trrr,    IHOI  ;    Of   la   J*hiloitnp 
Murate  rt  PoUUqut^  du  IS'  siicif ;   compliie  works,   16  vola.,   l*arw,   l»I»J  tt.) 
MUndii  here   in   i1il<   foregroand.     The  tni<lilionali.siii   of   P.  S.  BaUancbe  i^ 
presented  in  a  .strangoly  fantastic  faithion  (177(1-1847  ;  E>nnu  attr  Us  Iruttitninr 
^ociair3,  1817  ;  L<i  PtilinffSnhif  Sin^iale  ;  complete  works,  5  voU.,  Pans,  l>WH 
In  ihe  Ufi^iniiiiig  II.  K,  U.  de  Lamenuais  (178^-1854)  al^t  supi>i>rird  lUis  line 
hi«  Kittai  tnir  Vlndiffertncf  en  Matierf  dr  Jirligion  (IHIT) ;  later,  havinf;  fallen 
out  with  itie  Church  {Pai-olr  d'un  Crttyant,  18^(1).  he  presented  in  ihe  EaquisM 
d^unr  Philotuphie  (4  vuls.,  1841-1816)  a  coinprebemuve  sytiteui  of  phikistopb 
which  had  for  iui  prototype  partly  the  SchelUngian  System  of  Identity 
partly  the  Italian  OnuUuKisni. 

AmoTiK  the  plilloHophiial  Hupimrten*  of  Sodaliun  (cf.  L.  Stiin.  Ueaekic 
der  aunialen   linreijuny  in  Fraukreich,  I*eips.  1819  Cf. )  the  moai  imp^irtant 
CI.  H.  de  8L  Simon    (1700-1820;  /ntnjdinUion  aujc  'jTraraiur  Sci^nliji'/ne' 
lO"  sifrff^  lSit7  ;  liatri/aninatiim  de  la  Sncietf  EuropffHHr,  1814  ;  S^alrmr 
duatriri,  1821  f. ;  Xvuc^au  ChritUinnifmf,  182o  ;  (Kurrrn  c/iftm>«,  3  v*)ls.,  !k*">0 
Of  hU  Huco«wnni  may  be  mentlnnetl.  Basard  ( Oor trine  de  St.  SimoH,  )H2i) 
B.  Enfantin  (I7n(}-1804;  La  Jirliuion  St.  SimuMfnue,  18:U),  Pierre  Leroi 
(17i»8-lH71  ;  JiefHtnli»n  de  rErieitirimne,  18.'«>;  De  V Hnmanitk^  1H40),  and  1 
Bacbem  ()71Hi-l8tkt;   Easai  tTun   Traitfi.   Complft  de   Philttaophie  att   Puitd 
Vur.  du  Cat/ndiciame  et  du  Progrea,  1840). 

Aug.  Comta  occupies  a  most  interesting  pfVtiUon  apart,  lie  wan  tiom  ii 
Montpellier  in  171*8  and  died  alone  in  Paris  in  1857:  Courn  du  Philotmy 
Pvailite  (6  vuU.,  Paris,  1840-1842)  [Kng.  tr.,tir  rather  a  condeiu^ation  and  rvp 
duclinn  by  II.  Martineau,  The  Paaitive  I^Hosuphy  o/  A.  ComU,  2  voU..  L<ii 
186:J]  ;  Sffateme  de  Putitique  Poaitive.  (PnriK.  1 S^  I  - 1 854 )  ;  The  P^aitire  Ptd 
and  certain  earlier  WDrka,  trans,  by  vurinus  nuthitnii,  4  vols.,  l«<>nd.  Ir470-|87 
CatechtHine  Ptmtirialr  (18V1);  cf.  Ullr^,  C.  H  la  Phitoa/tphie  /*oai(ire,  Pi 
1888;  J.  S.  Mill,  C.  und  Poaitiviam,  Lend.  1800;  J.  UiR,  A.  C.  La  Phiiosu 
PotitivK  liesumee^  Paris,  1881  ;  K.  Caird,  The  Social  Phihtaophy  and  Reliffi 
of  a,  Gla8g\>w,  1886. 

In  the  following  peritxl  Comte''B  position  became  more  influential  and  in  p: 
controlling.  E,  Llttr^  ( 1801-1M81  ;  La  Srienre  au  Point  de  I'ue  J*ftiluaophiq 
Paris,  187U)  defended  hid  piisitivism  in  !«yHieinniii>  form.  A  freer  adaptaiiuu 
positivism  was  nia<le  by  such  writers  as  H.  Taina  (18'28-181>3  ;  Phil'tMfphir 
I' Art,  18*16;  De  V Intr'nigence.  I87l>;  cf.  un  him  G.  Banu-llotti,  Koine.  Is 
and  Erne.-*!  Renan  (182;t-ISl»2 ;  Uurslinna  VtoitempiprnineA,  ]H\iH;  L"  Arr 
de  ta  Seierire,  18iH)).  InderComlv^s  influence,  liki-wisi-,  h«8  been  tlie  tlevi  1 
ment  of  empirical  psychology.  I'li.  Ribot,  editor  of  the  Hetue  Philusophiq 
is  l<t  he  rcganled  as  the  leatler  in  thid  Held.  In  addition  to  his  historical  wori 
OD  Englisli  and  German  patychology.  his  investi^tions  with  regard  to  liened 
and  abnormal  conditions  of  memory,  will,  pt-rsonality,  ctc.^  niay  be  noted. 

In  part  also  Sociology  stands  under  Comte^s  influence,  as  K.  Worms. 
Tanie,  E.  Durkheim,  and  others  have  striven  to  work  it  out  (cf.  Aunee  Stjcioi 
giquet  pub.  since  18U4).     Finally,  evolutionary  theortMi  beUmg  in  this  ci>nnecii« 
which  have  been  especially  carried  out  by  J.   M.  Guyan  (1854-1888  ;  Eaqui 
d^une   Morale^    1H86;  Virre.Ug\<m   de  Vacenir^   1887;   Van,au  point  de 
aociulogique^  188W)  [Prohlhnea  de  rEsthettqae.  Contemporaine,  18U7J. 

By  far  the  tnosi  important  among  the  pnsent  rrpresentativis  of  philosophy 
France  is  Ch.  Renouvler  (born  1818;  Eaaaia  de  i'ntiqne  O'enerale.  2d  *•> 
1875-Wrt ;  Efqiuaae  d'une.  Claaai/icatiriH  .Syatematique  drs  D'tctrineit  Philo 
phiquea^  IH8J ;  La  Philonophie  Analytique  de  I'Uitftoire,  181H)  ;  La  ynurel 
Monndolngie,  181h*).  The  synthesis  of  Kant  and  Comte  which  he  has  sought 
effect  has  its  literary  organ  in  the  Annee  Philoaophiqve  (published  since  I88tf>rj 


In  England  the  Aasociational  Paycbology  continues  through  Thi 
Brown  to  men  like  Thomtw  Belabam  ( 1750-1821) ;  Element*  of  the  Philnt 
of  the   Human    Mind,    1801),  Juhu  Feam  {Firat  Linea  of  the  Uuman  Mi* 
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1820),  and  many  others;  finds  support  here  also  in  physiological  and  phreno- 
lofinf^al  Uieoriefi  as  with  G.  Combe  (A  Si/stfivt  of  Phrennlorty,  Kdin.  lH*iS),  Sam, 
Bailey  {KHsayg  on  thr  I'urKuit  of  J  ruth,  IHlil* :  Thr  Thmry  *»/  Jifa-mittittg, 
IMoI  .  LetUrB  on  Ihr  l'hU;Hnphy  4>f  flif  Human  Mind,  I8.V1)  and  fUiriet  Mar- 
tineau  {l^ttprn  o«  thr  Latrs  uf  Man's  Xaturr  atul  Vrrrlopmtnt,  1K5I ),  and 
rtrachcg  iu4  full  dfvelupnifni  UinHi>.'h  James  Mill  [Atvihjuiit  0/  thr  Phrmtmrna 
of  the  Human  Mind,  IH2i»),  and  his  s.ni.  J.  Stuart  Blill  {lwMi-187;i  ;  Sifnfem 
vf  Lojfif  ii'itioritifUtvf  nnd  Inthtrtirf,  IH4-i;  f'rhirijtliHS  of  Ptiiitival  Efonomp, 
Jb48  ;  On  lAht-rly,  lh6i(;  VtiliUtrittninia.  IWiii  :  Examination  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  }'hH'>sophy,  1WJ5  ;  AiUohiit^niphy,  IHT^J;  I'libUiunuuisly,  Essays  on 
Helif/iuH,  1H74  ;  tJoUfCted  Dissertntitins  anil  Discussions,  N.  V.,  1882;  I'seful 
ed.  ui  Kihlcal  Wriiiiips  by  Uuu^ius,  Kdhi.  1^1(7.  Cf.  II.  laine,  Le  Positirisme 
Annlais,  Paris,  lHfJ4  [Eng.  Ir.  by  lla.yt ;  Courtney,  Liff  of  M.,  and  Mfta- 
physirji  of  ,r,  S.  M.  ;  Bain,  J.  S.  M.  1HH2],  DouglaH,  ./.  .V.  A/.,  A  Stmip  of  his 
thiios.,  Kdin.  Itfl*.*)).  Closely  connected  with  this  line  of  ihoimht  Hiantls  AIpx. 
Bain  (  Thf  .Senses  and  the  'itifrflrrt,  Ib.Vt.  M  ed.  IHt'.H  ;  Mnttnl  nud  Mui-ol 
Scifinrj-,  IftiiH,  ;ld  ed.  187*-',  I't.  11,  1872;  77*/'  Emotions  and  the  Will,  I86U.  3d 
eil.  I87&  ;  Mind  »t,id  B'>d>j,  -Jd  ed.  1874. 

The  ff  lau-d  Utilitaiianiun  i.srepreia*nLedbyT.Cogan(r/i(7«N«7»AtVf/?  Treatise, 
on  the  Passions,  IR(t2  ;  Ethical  Qtfrslions,'\n\l),  John  Auitln  (HitO-lSftft : 
Thf  Philosophy  of  Positive  Lnw,  1h:J2j.  U.  Cornwall  Levrls  (A  Treatise  on  the 
Mrthoils tif  Ohserralion  aud  Ufusonintj  in  PolilirM,  1852).  [ As  repn.*snuuiives 
of  I'liliturtanism,  In  addiLi<m  Lo  Mill,  and  Bitin,  op.  rit.  above,  H.  Sidg^ck, 
Mft'i'i/ls  uf  Efhirs,  Kiind.  1H74,  titli  fd.  IWH.  and  T.  Fowler.  Prinriphs  of 
Morois.  Lund.  iHHti  f.,  should  also  he  meiUioiied. 

Bcottjsb  Philoaoplay.  aftir  hii^ald  SU*wn.rt  KncI  Jnnies  Mackintosh  (I7rt4- 
18;t2  ;  IHssrrtatinn  on  the  Proijrrns  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  18;W>).  had  at  first 
iiiiimpMrtaiu  ^upport«ni  like  Abercrombie  (178!-1840;  hviuiry  concerniny  the 
lutcUrctual  Poterrs,  18;W ;  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,  li^i)  and 
Chalmers  (1780-1847),  and  was  enpeeially  as  academical  instruction  brought 
into  attiliation  with  the  eclecticism  ot  Cousin  by  Henry  Calderwood  {Philoso- 
jdiy  if  the  Infinite,  1854).  S.  Morell  (.In  IlisUi'iiea!  and  Criliral  I'fVic  0/  the 
Sprrnlative  Philosophy  of  Europe  in  the  J9th  Century^  184tJ),  also  U.  Wedg- 
vrood  (Oil  thr  Derttopmrnt  of  the  Understanding^  1848). 

The  lioriz^MiH  of  Kn^li»h  tlupught  were  widmed  by  acquaintance  with  Uie 
<*ermRn  liter.ilurf,  to  which  Sam.  'I'ayl.  Coleridge  (I77'J-1H:W),  W.  Words- 
worth (I77t>-I8u<i),  and  especially  Thomas  Carlyle  (I705-IK8I;  Pnsl  and 
J*rrsrnt,  184;l  [the  ailJeUrs  on  varioufl  (uTniuii  ilntikerB  and  the  Sartitr  Itesfirtus 
belong  here  al.«M>])  contrilHited.  In  philosophy  thle  inHtienee  mcule  il8elf  felt 
primarily  throuj^h  Kant,  wlioHe  theory  of  cognition  iiilluericfd  .f.  Herscbel  (On 
the  Study  of  Xaturat  Philosophy,  1H;U),  and  eflfjeciully  W.  Whewell  (Pht' 
Ivsophy  of  thr  Inductive  Srirnrea,  1840). 

lu  int«lliKwit  reiietion  a^uiiiMt  lh(H  inflnenee.  ScottiKh  philosophy  experienced 
a  valuablt!  n'-(iliaplng  at  tht*  hamU  oi  Sir  'WTilUam  Hamilton  (1T88-I856  ;  his- 
rnssions  itn  Phihisophy  and  Literature,  IR-W  ;  On  Truth  and  Err*>r.  IS.W  ;  Lec- 
tures on  Metaphysirn  and  Logic,  186»  ;  Editions  of  ReitVs  and  Strieart^s  Works  ; 
ef.  .1.  Veiuih.  .S.  M'.  //..  The  Man  and  his  Philosophy,  ICdin.  and  Loud.  1883 
[Memoir  in  2  vols  ,  ISfil*.  by  s^rne  anthor]).  In  his  school  Afjmtsticism  proper, 
supported  principally  by  H.  L.  Mansel  (I820-187I  ;  Metaphysics  or  the  Phi- 
loHOfthy  of  Consciousness,  180*)j,  its  bepanitt-d  from  a  tendency  itu'lininx  toward 
relHi'iic  meL;(physic8 :  J.  Veitch.  K.  Lowndes  {Introductiitn  to  thr  Philosophy 
of  Primary  Beliefs,  IHfifi),  Iteechman.  McCosb.  and  others. 

Kollowinfc  a  BUggeetion  from  nnr  :us[iLet  \*i  Jliiniilt'm's  thuu^^ht.  a  movement 
arose  which  sought  to  develop  formal  loi^jc  i-s  n  calciilu'i  of  symlxds.  To  this 
movenieut  belong  G.  Boole  (Thr  M'Uhrmalirfd  Analysis  of  Logic,  1847;  An 
Analysis  of  the  La  tea  of  Thought,  18.VI)  ;  l)r  M<-rgjiii  {Formal  Logic^  1847); 
Th.  S|x?ncer  Baynes  {An  Essay  on  the  Se.ic  Analytic  of  Logical  Fonns,  l^'jii)  ; 
W.  Stanley  Jevons  (Pure  Lfojic,  IftU  ;  Principles  of  Science,  1874)  ;  J.  Venn 
(Symhfdie  Logic,  1881;  Logic  of  Chance,  187H  ;  Principles  of  Logic,  1881*) 
[C  S,  IVirce,  Algebra  of  Logic,  18^7  ;  Ladd  and  Mitchell,  in  Studies  in  Logic^ 
ed.  by  I'eirce,  liostoii,  188:1].  Compare  on  this  A.  Riehl  (  Vierteljahraschr.  /. 
wiss.  Philos.  1877)  and  L.  Liard    (/-«  Logiciens  Anglais  Contrmporains,  1878), 

The  combined  Influence  of  Kant  and  the  lat«r  German  theism  impressed  the 
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phUosoplier  of  religiDii,  JamcH  Martloean  (who  is  also  Lhu  motft  protnineni^ 
recent  ffprpsenlalivp  n(  inMiitionmt  *;iliu**»  [/>/»''<  "/  Ethical  Tlieory,  Itttio 
Stiitlif  ttf  Heliyion,  18H8  ;  AVu/  of  Aulhoritjf  in  HeL.  IWHO;  cf.  A.  W.  Ji 
.A  M.,  lioslun,  imiil).  «"'i  likewijw  K.  W.  Newnjun  (  77ir  >'..«/.  i-tc,  HWU .  71 
lAm,  1858),  A.  ('.  Fra-ser  ami  oiIhth.  Sincr  Hui^hiuNuii  Btirling  ( JT V  ^t 
of  Hegel,  1805  ;  UViai  i>  Tfotutfht  f  IIMX))  <;ermau  idealUui  in  it«  whole  dereh 
lueitlarid  iu  iU  iiu'iiiphysiciil  n»iX'fl.  particularly  iit  the  llp^'t'lLtii  l"nii.  hascalli 
forth  a  v^(irou8  idealiaiio  iiioveineiiu  of  whioh  the  k-adin^;  ruprt'Stinuuvf 
the  late  Th.nnai*  Hill  Oreou  (iy:l(;-lHS:i),  Professor  at  <  tJtforJ.  [Hi&  liurr. 
Ui  Huinf  wim  folluwud  hy  cnLioUiiiri  nn  Lewes  and  S|>t"ficer  and  ((mi«Uiui».hw 
by  the  Prolfffittwna  Ut  £lhini,  1883,  and  complete  wi>rk«  (exwpt  the  PmJt 
3  voU..  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  IHSTi,  1880,  1888;  of.  W.  IJ.  Fairbruther,  J hf 
to0'tphy  of  T.  U.  0.,  Lond.  18l«5. ]  In  rtyuipalliy  with  this  ideuli^tic  mid  m» 
or  less  Hegelinn  )nter]>retatl<>n  of  Kantian  principles  are  F.  H.  Bradley  '.  L'xjU 
Lond.  1883;  Ethical  Sludiea,  1870;  Appearance  and  Kfality,  IMlo),  IS.  B< 
quet  (Loijic,  2  v..l».,  1H8«  ;  Hint,  of  .Effht'ticH,  18t»J  ;  Phiiot.  ofthr  .V/o/e.  U 
etc.)  ;  J.  Caird  ( fntrtMlHrtion  tn  ihr  Philoitnphy  uf  Jlrlitjion,  1H8U)  ;  B.  Cai 
(Critical  Phil,  of  Kant,  :i\o\».,\^\);  fTiwiy*.  a  vols..  Imcj;  Evolution  of  Kd.'j  fit, 
1893);  Seth  and  ILUdane  (^Esmya  in  Phil.  CriticUm,  1883)  ;  J.  Mackeaxi* 
{Social  Philomphff,  1800).  Cf.  A.  Seth,  Hrarlianitnn  and  Perttnnahty,  1887. 
and  the  review  of  ihia  in  JdiniJ,  by  1).  G.  Kitchie. 

Theitb  luovementa  abuve  rioted  Aland  under  the  principle  of  Bvolntlon; 
same  principle  became  authoritative  for  the  investigation  of  oriranic  naiui 
through  Charles  Dar^rln  {Origin  of  Species  fry  Maatu  tif  .Vaturnl  .Srlrrti 
I860;  Descrnt  of  Man,  1871  ;  The  Ejtpresition  of  the  Eimttiuiut,  1872). 
same  priacipio  was  formulated  in  more  general  ternut  and  made  tlte  basu  of 
comprehensive  System  of  Syntlietic  HhiloHophy  by  Herbert  Spencer  ib 
18:ii>),  First  Principlet,  18d2.  Othfd.  I1K)I;  Principtfuof  P.-n/ihul>„jy,  ISV..  5ih 
181M);  J^rinripteg  uf  Biolnay,  18*i4-18«n,  4lh  ed.  1888";  Prinriplm  uf  Suriah 
187(i^l8y«;  Prindples  of  Ethicii,  1871I-1803.  Ct.  on  him  (>.  (;aupp.  StiUt^m 
181*7  [T.  H,  Green,  iu  \i'orka  ;  F.  H.  Ct)llin8.  Epitm/u  ofthr  SynihHir  Phlloa 
phy,  1881).]  HuKley.  Wallaci'.  Tyndall,  G.  H.  Lewes  (^Pfoblnus  of  Lift  at 
Mind^  3d  e<l.  1874),  belong  in  tlie  main  to  this  tendency. 

[Other  Works  in  evolutionary  elhic8  are,  L.  Stephen,  Thr  S*'ifHCe  of  Ethici 
Lond.   1882;   S.  Alexander.   Moral  Ordrr  and   ProijrrMa.  Lnnd.  188li;  C. 
T^UUamB,  77if  Ethirn  uf  Evolution,  Limd.  and  N.V.  1893.     This  last  contalc 
u.'4i(ul  HUiumarieJ*  of  the  chief  works.] 

[In  America  idealtHtic  lines  of  tliuu>;hl  were  introduced  (in  opi)»siiion  to  tl 
pri'valenl  SL-ottisli  philosophy)  thruut;h  the  medium  of  Cn|.  riilge's  iotiMrrftatii 
of  Kaiilf  byJume^Marah  (t82U)  and  lienry^s  traim  of  V.  Cuu-tin's  L*cturrt 
Locke  (1834),  more  directly  from  Germany  l>y  1.  I'.  Hiokola  {^Rati'atal 
ehotoffy,  1848;  Emp.  Payrh.,  1864  (rev.  ed.  by  J.  II.  Seelye,  1H8'2) ;  .Vf 
*9ci>nc«,  18&:i  (rev,  ed,  by  J.  H.  Seelye),  etc.).  W.  T.  Harxia,  in  the  ,ytJMi 
Spec.  Philosophy,  and  el.^ewhere,  has  done  an  i[ii]>ortjUit  work  in  tlir  same  tm< 
<lf  more  recent  writers,  J.  Royoe  {The  Peliffious  Anitrrt  <»/  Philosophy.  IHMIj 
Spirit  of  Modem  Philos.,  1MJI2  ;  The  H'orlil  and  the  Judividual,  U#L>0). 
Dewey  {Pxycholngy^  1880  ;  Outiiin.%  of  Ethos,  18i)l),  ore  clc»ser  to  the  *  hi 
of  (Jreen,  while  (i.  T.  Ladd  {Phyn.  Pny*'hdt»jy,  1K87  ;  Intrtnl  to  Phil.,  Jft'.M 
Pnyrholugy  Dricriptive  and  Ex^dittnUofy,  181*4  ;  PUilon.  of  Mind,  18S*ft  ;  Phit* 
of  Knowtedye,  181*7;  .4  Theory  of  Reality,  180W)  and  B.  P.  Bowse  {McH 
phyidctf.  Psychological  Theory,  Ethical  Theory,  etc.)  stand  ni'Hi>r  to  Iv*i 
Orinond  (77w!  Fourdationn  of  Knotcledffe,  11*00)  combines  Idealistic  motive 
with  those  of  Scottish  thttughL  The  extremely  suggestive  work  n(  W.  Ji 
{Pftyrhology^  2  vols,,  181H>)  Khould  also  bi»  nirntionwl,  and  as  reprf'M'nlAlii 
of  the  modern  treatment  of  this  science,  in  addition  to  the  works  of  La4l..I  ai 
Dewey  cited  above,  J.  M.  Baldwin  (  Pnychidoyy^  2  vol*.,  181*0  f. ;  Ment-il  DrtHi 
opment,  181)5-1807)  and  G.  S.  Hall  (in  Am.  Jour.  Payehology)  may  be  narat 
as  American  writers,  and  Jas.  V7ard  (ait.  P*ych»dtttiy  in  Enr,  Brit),  S. 
Hodgson  {Time  and  Spac«^  18«o  ;  Thr  Philonnphij  of  Hrjlection,  1878  ;  MHa 
phyMcji  nf  Experience^  1898)/  James  Sully  (  n\r  //umnn  Mind,  2  vols.,  I8W2] 
and  (>.  F.  Stout  (Analf/tic  Psytbohtt/y,  181W)  as  Knglishmen.  Di 
Romanes,  aiul  Lloyd  Morgan  have  treated  comparative  psyoholog.v.  Tl) 
Didionury  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  ed.  by  J.  M.  Baldwin  with  coOpei 
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tion  of  Britiflh  and  American  writers,  will  give  historical  material  as  well  a« 
dpHnilioiis  (in  preas).] 

The  Italian  jihiloftophy  of  the  ninetepnth  ronlury  haa  lieen  determined  gttll 
luuru  Lhan  ilif  Krtnoh  uy  puliiical  mutiveg,  niui  in  the  content  of  ilje  thougliu 
that  have  been  worked  over  for  thei*e  iiida,  it  hiw  been  dependent  partly  upun 
French,  partly  upon  German,  phlhwophy.  At  ih**  beginning  the  Kncyclopie- 
difitjt'  view  of  the  world,  both  in  iu  pnualeal  auU  lu  theoretical  atipectM,  waa 
dominant  in  men  like  Qioja  (  17(Hi-lH2ii)  <ir  iiJH  friend,  Romagnoai  (17(]1- 
1835).  while  aa  early  as  Kas<iualo  Oaluppi  (1771-1>*4(1  ;  .S\/y;//o  Fiiffo,^co  »uUa 
Critiai  tUlfe  CoHuncmzf  i'maitf^  l.i'M  It.  ;  FHut>*»Jht  ihlfa  'I't.lonta,  'lh'S2  ff.) 
Kantian  inJlueneea  oamti  iheniselvca.^to  be  sure,  under  the  psycholngiatic 
form  of  the  [.eibniziaa  virtual  innateness. 

At  a  later  iitriod  phihwtiphy,  which  wa«  mainly  developed  by  the  clergy^  wm 
influenced  essentiidly  by  the  pnliticiil  kIIIiuico  of  thw  Pajiacy  with  democnitic 
Liberalism,  inaiiniueh  n*  Haiioniilisni  wished  to  unite  itself  with  revealed  faith. 
The  moHt  charucterisiic  rfpreetMiiiitive  of  tliis  tendency  and  the  ulorI  attmctive 
personally  was  Antonio  Rosmlui-Serbati  ( I7i'7-18.>'>;  yuovo  Sttggvt  truW  Ori- 
ginf  dflU  Idi't's  1H30;  Priuripii  <hUn  Sn'mzii  Maralf^  1831  ;  PoAthum,  Teoxttjia, 
l»o»  ff. ;  Satjf^io  AStorint-C'ritich  suite  Oitfiforir  f  In  Dinlettkn^  1884)  [Kng.  tr. 
of  the  tirst,  Oritjin  uf  ItUnVy  '^  vobt.,  Loud,  )88M  f.  ;  also  If*  Philos.  tSytstnn,  by 
T.  Davidson,  with  int.  bibljni;..  eln.,  Lond.  1882  ;  Ptnjrhotntj^^  .1  voIb.,  Lond.  nnd 
Boston,  HW4-]88l»J.  (^f.  on  him  F.  X.  Kraus  (  Deutsche  ItumUchau.  18U0).  The 
combination  of  Platonin,  rartesian,  and  Scliellingiiin  ideas  proeeedH  in  still 
more  pronounced  Uim's  to  an  Ontologitno,  /.*'.  an  n  jirioii  science  nf  Being, 
in  Vincento  Giobertl  (I^M)l-I8iV<i ;  iMjIi  Krrun  Filnnn^rd  di  Jiosmini,  I84a  ; 
Introdusionp.  aila  FilonoHa,  184U  ;  Pi-ftofn/jia,  1857.  Cf.  U.  Spaventa,  Lo  Fiio- 
j*oft''j  <ii  <r'.,  18U:i),  Ten-nzo  Mamisuil  piuwed  through  thia  entire  devdopn.ent 
(|'81H)-18H.'>;  f'fntfi^sMwni  di  i(«  MeUtJisico^  laofi)  ;  Luigi  Ferri  (lH2ti-)8»6), 
Labanca,  Bonatelli,  and  othera  followed  It,  though  influenced  also  by  Gennaii 
and  French  views. 

As  opponents  this  tendency  found,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rigid  Orthodoziam 
of  Ventura  (1792-18^1),  TapparelU  and  Llberatore  {Delhi  Vuw>t>rrt,za  Intf-I- 
lelnah^  18ti>')),  and,  on  the  olhur  hand,  politically  radical  Scepticism,  as  repre- 
sented by  (Jui.'<eppH  Ferrari  (1811-I8«MJ;  La  Fihufvjia  fhUf  Pfriiluzi'iin\  1851) 
and  Antonio  Pranckl  {La  Hrlifjtour  dH  Hi.  iSVo/o,  ]Wi;i].  'I  he  Kantian 
phil'Hifjphy  w;u*  introduced  by  Alf.  Testa  (178l-lft'»r;  Drfia  Critiro  drfttt 
/fnijinn*'  jhirti,  1840  ff.),  and  more  NucceKsfulIy  by  C.  Canton!  (born  1840;  if. 
above,  p.  oiij),  F.  Toceo,  S.  Turhlglio,  and  oihera.  Uegcrfi  doctrine  was  intro- 
duced by  A.  Vera  (l8l3-lH8o).  U.  Spaventa  (1817-lKHl),  and  Fr.  Fiorentino, 
and  Comte'R  poHitivism  by  Cataneo.  Ariii^o,  and  Labriola,  |<'f.  for  this  Italian 
thought  the  App.  in  Teberweg's  Iliat.  I*hit.y  Kng.  tr.,  \'ol.  II.  4i>l  f!.] 

In  aenxumy  (cf.  J.  E.  Erdniann.  UiHtory  /»/  Phil  [Kng.  tr.  Vol.  III.] 
5  'Wl  ff.)  the  tip*t  deveh»pment  was  that  of  the  gn  nt  i  hiloMiphie  schouU  in  li.e 
thini  and  fourth  derade.'i  of  the  century.  Herbart'e  following  proved  the  niost 
t'omplete  in  itself  and  firmest  in  its  adltiTenre.  In  it  were  pmniinent :  M, 
Drobiscb  (lirlojionttphiinnajifiir,  1840;  J'ftyrhidntjif^  1K42  ;  hif  vioTulivcfie 
St'itistik  und  die  mfUM'hUrhf  WiJifnKfrt'ihfit,  lMl7i.  K.  Zimmermann  (jKa- 
ihftik,  Vitnnu,  18t(r>),  L.  Strumpell  (Utntfilpunktr  drr  Mfttfjthtjxik^  1840; 
Einhitunfj  in  die  Phiinsttjthie,  188ti),  T.  ZiUer  {Einlritung  in  die  Alhji^nrinv 
PUdngngik,  1850).  A  special  divarn-aiion  nf  the  schooT  is  formed  by  the 
so-called  Vblkexpaychologle  [Comparative  nr  Folk-lSycluilogy],  as  opened  by 
M.  Laxarna  {Lrhm  dcr  Svfh.  18'.0  f  )  and  H.  Steintbal  {Abrisfi  der  iiprarh- 
witmenitrhfijt,  I.  ;  t'inlritung  in  die  Pfyrhohujir  tmd  tSpmrfnHiwt'ngcfuift^  1871)  ; 
cf.  their  co'mmiin  pr.i'^rainme  in  Vol.  I.  itf  the  Zfilnrh  rift  fur  \"ulkrrj)itydioloffit 
UTid  SprarhirintifH/tt'/iaft. 

The  Hegelian  Srho-il  had  rich  experience  in  its  own  life  of  the  blessing  of 
dialectic  ;  it  .split  even  in  the  Thirties  upon  religions  antitheses.  The  imjmrtant 
historians  of  philosophy.  Zeller  nnd  Prantl,  Brdmann  and  Kuno  IMicher, 
went  their  w.iy,  not  confused  by  thl.s.  Hetween  the  two  parties,  with  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  independent  thinking,  stand  K.  Rosenkrans  (1805-1879; 
WUtemBchafl  dfv  iiujijtrhfn  Idrt-.  I8'j8  f.)  and  Friedrich  Theodur  Viacher  (1807- 
1887;  jEnthetik,  1840-1858;  Auch  £incr,  1879). 
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The  ''rigfat  wins'*  of  tli<>  llef;pU&n  Mhnol.  which  renjsted  a  p&nLheiiitic  int^r- 
pn^tAtion  of  llie  tuiuilert  nnd  emphasised  thp  raeiapbyRical  importance  of  ptr- 
miimUty.  utiruoU-d   Uiom*  thinktrx  who  6loud  in  a  freer  relation  to   n«i;e).  uiUil 
uminUin^  Fiohteitu  and  Letbnir.tAn  luoiifu.     Such  were  1.  H.  Ficbte  ;sun  uf4 
the  crpal(»r  of  the    WiMftDtchnftxIfhre^  1"1»T-1870;  Britruije.  siir  Ch^tnirtt^riMtikl 
tier  nnufrfu   }*hilon/jphif ,  \&^M  ,  Ethik,  ISiJ*)  ff.  ;  Atithrtiftfitorjir,  lt*.'»tr  i,  C  Fnrt-' 
hv'^c  (18[H(-I88l:  S't/ftrm  (Irr  pHyrhulogit,  1800),  <.  lirisi.  WeiMO  (li?Ol-ISfln; 
S'lHtftn  dfv  ^'tlftthrtik;  lH:Mt  mid   1H7I  ;  (rrumiza*jr  tlfr  Mrto/tfiytiik,    IS^i-'i;  On»\ 
phitoHttfiftixrhe   I'roftirm  flrr  (irgernearl,  Ittl'J  ;    Phi'Iosuphie  dtm   thruttenthutiut,} 
Is'K)  ff.).  II.  Ulxlcl   (I8»W-18H4  ;  />/m  (ivumiprin'^iy  *irr  Vhih»m'phif,  1845  U; 
fiott  und  die  Xnlnr.   ISfll  ;    Ooti  und  drr  Mfnuch^   ItwW);  fiirthi  r.   K.  TnUiii- 
dorf  (I7H2-I8tl:t;  .Entkettk,  18-^7),  Mor.  Ciirriere  (ISlT-l^Jti", ;  ^KBthttiic,  l»6fl»j 
Jid  ed.  188o  ;  Die  A'uwx/  im  Zii^ammenhautj  dtr  KtiUurrntirirkflunf/^  5  tcI*.), 
K'lated  (o  thesp   woh,  nn   tiic  oito  »idi-,    K.  Rothe   (I7W7-lMt7;    Thetdfrtfutth^\ 
Klkik,  2d  ed.  18*57-1871  ;  cf.  on  liis  BpefuUlivt'  >;v«U'ni,   H.  Hultznjann,  IHiiU),, 
wlio  iut£rwuve  many  Bu^^estions  frt>m  itie  idt'aU«tic  development  into  an  oripi-i 
mi)  myRtioUra.  an<l  on  the  ottier  («idi<*  A.  Trendelenburg,  wlm  Bel  the  concep-j 
tion  of  ''Motion*'   in   the  place  of   Hegel's  dialectical  principle,  and  thought 
thereby  Ut  cumbat  lli-gePd  rhthwophy.     Hih  merit,  however,  lies  in  tlie  stimulus) 
which  he  pave  In  Armtotetlan  studies  (1802-I87'i  ;  LfMiittrhe   Untersurhungm^ 
I84r»;  Nnlurrfr}a,\%<m). 

To  the  '•  lAjfl*'  amoHK  the  Hegelians  bclonp  Arnold  Rage  (1802-1880;  joint 
editor  with   Kotitermeyer  of  the   //-///f'Wi*-  Jahrhurfier,  18;;8-1840,  and  -if  ihef 
DftUnrhe  JithrhVtrhrr^   1841  f . ;  coll.  writings  in  10  vobi..  Mannhf^im,   IMfl  ff.jJ 
LudwigFeuerbach  (I84VI-1872  ;  (irdankeu  Uhrr  Tod  und  L'titftrrldirhlfit,  18:»;j 
Phitonophie  und  ChriMtnitkum,  ISW  ;    W'enen  drti  ChriMrnthnm*^  1841;    Wesei 
dtr  iietigion,  1845;    lltfofjonie,  1867  ;  Works,  10  vols..  Uips.  184rt  ff.).     Cf.  K.J 
tirfln  (Z.  F„  Leiiw.  1874),  David  Friedrirh  StrauM  (1808-1874;  Dnf  Let 
JfHUy  18il.'t;   Chn'Mfit'he  GiauUfUHUhrp^  1840  f.;  thr  Affe  tind  drr  urur  tilttittte^ 
1872;  Works,  12  vols,,  Berlin.   1870  ff.).     Cf.  A.  liausnith,  D.  F.  Str.  vnd  dit 
Thtiduint  KtiuiT  Zfit  (Hfidi'lbrri^.  1870  and  1878). 

From  ilip  Matertallam  controversy  are  to  be  mentioned  :  K.  Moleachott 
{Kvfitif'i'tfdfx  LfftiuHy  18.Vi),  Rudolph  W^agaer  l  Vrhrr  Winiten  vud  tifmihrn^ 
ISiVI ;  Oer  Kampf  um  die  Seele,    18.'»7),  C.  Vogt  {Kohhrtjtnuhr  und    Wifuttn-^^ 
acha/t,  1854;    Vv'rhsuntjen  iiher  den  Mennrhen,  180:{).  L.  BUchner  {Kraft  uai^H 
Stuff,  18.^6)  [Fortf  nnd  Mijftrr,  Lond  1.  *  " 

Related  lo  thiu  materialism  \\a&  (he  developiuent  of  the  extreme  Bensoalism 
In  the  form  tu  which  it  was  pn-st-nted  by  H,  Csolbe  (I8U»-187H;  .Vf»r  D'lr- 
stetlung  des  SrnsualiHmuM,    IH.Vi;    (irumhtUje   drr   eTtriisinnaltn    Erkrnniniit*-^ 
theories  187.J),  and  by  K.  Ueber-weg  (1820-1871),  who   was  oriKinally   moi 
closely  related  tt^  Boneke  (cf.  A.   Lan^e,  JJistttry  o/  Mutrri'iHsm,   II.).     In 
similar  relation  stotKl  the  Ho-cnJUnl  Monism   which   V..  Haeckel   {horn  1834  H 
Natiirtirhe  ScHopfunffitffeHrhirhte,   1808;   Wrltriithnfl,  .'iih  ed.  UMtn .  cf.   I-«»ofv 
Aati'Harckrt^    IWlO,  and   Fr.    I'aulBcn.  E.   H.  ah    Phifoaoph.   PreuM.    Jahrtt4] 
1900)  has  attempted  U)  devtdop,  and  HiiHlly  thr  Rocialtstic  I'hilosophy  of  lli^ 
tory,  whode  foinvh-rs  are  Vr.  Engels  {  Ludiriij  Friirrfinrh  und  drr  Autujnu^  drr\ 
kttmeiKhra  df^ulnrhrn  Phil>>si>phir,  18??.'^;  Ihr   Urnprttiuj  drr  F'tmHir^dtr  /Vt-J 
vttCrifjenthumM  und  dnt  ,S7«*f^r5,  1884)  and  Karl  Mane  (/>*m  h'apHtil,  1807  ff.,^( 
Capital,  18&1);  cf.  on  KukcIh  and   Marx.  K.  Stammler,  Wirthtwhaj't  und  Rerhl^ 
189«V.  L,  Wolfmanu,  Drr  hielorist-he  MitU-rialiiftHuii,  190O, 

^y  far  the  mo.it  important  amon);^  the  epi|iunr'A  nf  the  Oermnn  Pliflnftophfj 
was  Rudolph  Herm.  Lotse  (1817-1881  ;  Mrtaphym'k,  1841  :  Loffik,  1842  ;  Mrdi^ 
riHixrhf  Pifijrhnifujie,  1842;  Mikrttkt>t<intm,  18'»0R. ;  St/ftem  drr  J'hUoetfpkir, 
Logik,  1874  ;  II.  Metaphtjsik,  1870}  [.ViVror«jnnu*t,  tr.  by  Hamilton  and  Jones, 
Kdin.  and  N.  Y.  188.'i ;  L'Kjiv  and  Mrtaphi/Kifs,  2  vols,  each,  tr.  ed.  bv  B.  no«an- 
quet,  Oxford,  1884,  also  1888  ;  OuilinrM,  ed.  by  G.  T.  Ladd.  Bi»ston.  I88fi  ILj. 
Cf.  O.  Caspari,  //.  L.  in  seiner  StrUnng  zur  deittttrhen  PhilofopMie  (188S); 
E.  T.  Hartraann,  L.'ii  Philomphie  (Berlin,  1888);   H.  Jones,  Phitoa.  of  A.,  1W»A,1 

Inleresting  nide  phennmena  are:  U.  T.  Fechner  (1801-1887  ;  jVanna.  1848;j 
Phpgical,  und  pkiloit,  At'tmrnh.hre^  185/» ;  Ehvituie  der  Ptt^chuphytdk,  1800;, 
Drpi  Mntice  dpx  GIouhriiH,  \iMVA  \  I'orftehnir  drr  ^-E.-dhrtik.  1870;  Die  Taijexai^] 
HfcfU  gfgenuhrr  der  .Xachtdnnirfit,  1870)  and  Kup.  Dttbting  (bom  18.'W  ;  S'otUr- 
licht  Diaiektik,  l8tK> ;   H'crtA  dcti  Ltbena,  1806  \  Logik  und  Wis»en8chajtslh€i 
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1878). — The  following  from  the  Catholic  aidp  have  Uikcn  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  philosophy  :  Kr.  Hermes  (177'»-I83I  ;  Einlfitung  in  ftie  rhriKtknth<y- 
lutehe  Thfulutjie^  181  »j,  lienui.  Bolzano  (I7Ml-184« ;  Wisnftijirha/iiilfhre, 
1837),  Anion  GUnther  (17K,V18*W;  6->«.  Srfin/tfh.  Vienna.  1881),  aiid  Wil- 
helni  RoBeakrantx  (1H'J4-1874;    IViattfitscftrs/l  dra  H'im^/m.  ItHVi). 

Philosophic  iui«resi  in  (ierruany,  \vliidi  waH  much  crippUni  alxiui  t\ie  middle 
of  llio  CL'UUiry,  hiiastmn^ly  ri:vivtiii,  tuviug  to  the  uiiiuu  oF  tht  Ktiuly  «'f  Kanl  with 
tliP-  dt^niAnds  (if  natural  Hciriirc.  The  furmer,  cJtllfd  fortli  by  Kuiui  Kfficher'a 
work  (IW'O).  evoked  a  movement  which  has  been  cUaracierizt'd  in  vat  itMib  aspects 
as  Neo -Kantianism.  To  it  belnng,  as  principal  nu-inbei>,  A.  Lange  (IH28- 
1876;  HiMorit  t>f  M ai^rialisi)\,  IWW)  and  O.  Uebmann  (^burn  IH4l»;  AnnlynU 
der  WirkJithktit,  y  Aufl.,  IfiOO).  In  theology  it  wa«  r^prt'Benud  by  Alb. 
Bitschl  (  Thrufn'jie  und  Mi'tai^h]fsik.  1881].    [A.  T.  Swing.  Thfui.  of  A.  If.  IWl.] 

Theort'tieal  I'liysirn  l>eciinit'  sijjnificant  ft>r  philosophy  through  the  work  prin- 
cipally of  Kob.  Mayer  iliemerknufjen  ither  (fir  Kfiiftf  <ler  nufielfhtrti  .V«(«r, 
1840;  Ut'her  do.-<  ui^''li'nn'/tchf  ^'fCtfuimiful  dt-r  Wiimn'^  IHr**) ;  cf.  on  hlni  A. 
Riehl  in  the  S'^irtirf-Af'huntVunucn,  U«H>f  and  II.  Helmboltz  ( PhtjBiologiitr.he 
Optik.  188(1;  SrnmHions  cf  Tone,  1876;    TUutMchru  tttr  \Vnftr$ichniung,  1879). 

Beginning  wiili  physiohigy,  Willhclm  Wundt  (hitrn  1K^7)  has  developed  a 
comprehensive  system  of  philc»snphy.  Fi-ntn  his  nnnierons  writings  may  be  men- 
tioni'd  drundzufje  tier  phyttinhtpigrhm  Pst/rholftfjif,  1873  f..  4th  ed.  1 H93  f  Chtllinrs 
of  Vhijuiulntjirul  Psyrkulufjy,  Kijg.  ir.  in  prep,  by  K.Titciienor]  ;  Lu(jih%  l88Uf. ; 
Ethik.  IKhrt  [p:ng.  tr.  by 'Tilchenor,  Waflldmm,  and  Gulliver];  Thr  FacU  of 
thf  Mural  Life,  Kthiear  Santrm.v,  lHfl7  ;  Priticiplps  uf  Morality.  100 1  ;  System 
der  l*hil'ui'tfihif,  188it ;  (f'ruHflnsx  der  Putjrhtdoffie,  IHH7  [  Eng.  ir.  by  Judd,  Out- 
linrs  of  Psffchnlugy,  1897];    Voiki'rpityi-halitgie,    19(H». 

The  Kantian  theory  of  knowledge  was  met  by  Realism  in  .}.  v.  Kirchtnann 
{Vhihutophi*!  dff)  WiHu^nji.  lHn4),  and  by  Positivism  m  C.  Goring  (.S>jt(nji  der 
kritiitehfn  Phitt*ifophif\\S~\  f),  Iv  Laas  ( A/^'i^f'jmii/M  und  Ptmiticittmns,  1879  ff.), 
and  in  part  loo  in  A.  Riehl  (Vcr  f*hilu9ophii*rhe  Kritiritimuy.  lH7ti  H.  [F^ng. 
tr.  of  l*art  III.  by  A.  FairimnUs,  IHIU,  Sntncf  tnul  AtftnjihyHirii]).  A  similar 
tendency  was  followed  by  R.  Avenariua  (Kritik  der  rnnen  Krfahrung^  1888^ 
1890;  Der  memrhlirheWenh* griff,  18'.11). 

As  in  the  tlr^t-named  authors  the  concepts  of  natural  science  were  especially 
authoritative,  wj  on  the  other  hand  llie  interests  of  the  hintorical  view  of  the 
world  have  normative  vahie  for  investigators  fiiirh  b-s  Rudolf  Eacken  {Die  Ein- 
heit  de»  fieitte»tehe»»,  1K88  ;  Z/t  Knmjf  um  eiiten  yeiflii/PH  LeUrntfinhoH,  l8WI), 
11.  Glogau  t^AhrisK  drr  pftilomtphixchen  (irundtnutiennrhuften.  l8K(f),  and  W. 
Oilthey  {Einleituhnj  in  die  tieintenPinHensrhnfteH.  18H.1). 

A  niediuilng  hiaiidpoliit  is  taken  by  Chrlia.ian  Sigwart  {Loffik, '26  ed.  1891); 
[Eng,  tr.  by  Helen  Dendy,  18fl&]). 

Two  authors  who  occupy  a  position  in  closer  relation  to  general  literature 
are:  — 

H.  v.Hartmann  (bom  1812),  who  excited  general  attention  by  his  Philosophy 
vf  the  l/nrousrioun,  1869  [Kng.  tr.  by  Coupland,  1884].  ThiK  w»8  followed 
by  a  long  series  of  wriiingp,  of  which  the  most  iniportjuu  are  />■;«  L'nhetPUMte 
rem  Stfradpunkl  der  DvsrendfjizUieurie,  1H72  ;  PhOntnnetud(Kjie  dfg  gittlirhrh 
lifiiPti»j<tiH-iii!t,  lii~iQ;  Die  iietitjitnidf.t  GiiHtt'H,  1S8*J  ;  ^Enthrtik.  I88tif.  ;  Katryo^ 
rienlehre.  1897  ;  deachirhte  tier  Metaphyifik,  IIKK).  These  works  represent  a 
more  and  more  completely  scientihc  standpoint.  As  representing  a  popular 
philosophy,  in  part  pessimistic,  in  part  myslioal,  may  be  named  aa  typical. 
MainlsUider  (Philonophie  der  Krii'mtng,  1874  f.)  un  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
otlier,  Duprel  { PhiioHnphie  der  Myvtik,  18S4  f  ). 

Fr.  Willi.  NietsBChe  (1H44-19<H1),  whose  development  In  its  changing  stages 
Is  characterised  by  thr-  following  selection  from  his  nunu-nms  writings,  of  which 
the  compleic  edition  is  published  in  Leifwic,  I89<'»  ff. :  Die  liehurt  der  Tragbdle 
aus  dfm  tifimte  drr  Munik.  1872;  UNzritffernaiO'f  lietrachtutiyfH,  187:1-1870; 
Mrn*rhlir/ieH  —  AUznmetmrhUehes,  1870-1880  ;  AUo  gpriieh  Znrfithuf^lra,  1883  f.; 
Jr.nneitH  von  Out  vnd  B'Ose,  1880  ;  Zur  (irnealoyie  der  Afornl,  1887  ;  (tiUzendrnn' 
merung,  188W.  [Eng.  tr.  by  A.  Tille,  189«(  ff ,  fhiin  xpnkr  ZftrathuMtrn  ;  liryond 
Good  and  Pad;  Genealoijy  uf  Morals.']  Cf.  Al.  Kiehl.  Siett»che,  Stuttgart, 
2d  ed.  1897.  [P.  Carus  in  The  Muniat,  IX.  bVl  ff . ;  O.  N.  Dolson  in  Cornell 
Cant,  to  Phil.,  III.] 
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S  44.  The  Controversy  orer  the  Soul. 

A  characteristic  i-huiigti  in  tli<?  gLMiural  scientitii;  relatioas  durii 
the  iiiueteciith  century  has  l>ci*u  the  constantly  progressing;  Utosenii 
and  Hejtaration  of  pstfvhology  from  phitoHOphy^  which  may  now 
regarded  as  in  principle  complete.     This  followed  from  the  rapH 
decline  of  metaphysical  interest  and  metaphysical  proiiuction,  whic 
appeared  in  ficrmany,  eapecially,  as  a  natural  reai'tion  from  the  hij 
tension  of  speculative  thought,     RoWmkI  thus  of  a  more  general  h 
of  support,  in  its  effort  to  give  itself  a  firm  fo^Hing  as  purely  empir- 
ical science,  psyeholngy  had  at  first  but  little  jjower  of  resistance 
against  the  inroad  of  the  method  of  natural  science,  aeconling  to 
which  it  should  be  treated  as  a  special  province  of  physiology  or 
general  biology.     About  this  question  a  number  of  vigorous  movi 
meuts  grou()ed  themselves. 

1.   At  the  l>eginning  of  the  century  a  brisk  interchange  of  thougl 
obtained  between  the  French  Ideology  and  the  later  developmeni 
of  the  English  Knlightenment  philosophy  whii;h  had  split  into  as 
ciational  psychology  and  the  common  sense  d<M^trine :  in  this  intei 
change,   however,   France   bore  now  the   leading   jmrt.      Here 
antithesis  which  had  existed  in  the  French  sensualism  from  the 
ginning  between  Condillae  and  lionnet  (cf.  p.  -loH),  came  out  moi 
sharply.    With  Destutt  de  Tracy,  and  even  as  yet  with  Laromigui^i 
it  does  not  come  to  a  sharp  decision.    On  the  other  hand.  Cabanis  is  tl 
leader  of  the  iiutterkiiiMnr  line:  his  investigatiim  as  to  the  interconn* 
tion  of  the  physieal  and  thft  psychit-al  (moral)  nature  of  man,  after  coi 
sidering  the  various  influences  of  age,sex,  temperament,  climate,  el 
comes  to  the  rt*rtiilt  that  the  psychical  life  is  everywhere  determined 
the  body  and  its  phyait-al  relations.     With  the  organic  functions  th) 
reduced  solely  to  mechanical  and  chemical  processes,  at  least  in  prin- 
ciple, it  seemed  that  the  soul,  now  superfluous  as  vital  fonte,  had  alsi^H 
outlived  its  iisefulneHK  as  the  agent  iind  ^u^»porter  of  conscionsnesa^l 

In   carrying  out  these   thoughts   other   physicians,  for  example 
Hroussais,  gave  to  materialism  a  still  sharper  expression:  the  intel 
lectual   activity  is  "one   of    the   results"  of  the   brain    functioni 
Hence  men   eagerly    seized    upon   the  strange  hypothesis  of  ph 
nologyy  with  whi(!h  Gall  professed  to  localise  at  definite  places 
the  brain  all  the  particular  "  faculties,"  which  empirical  psychoh 
had  provided  \\\)  to  that  time.     It  was  not  mcridy  an  interesting 
diversion  to  hear  in  jiublic  that  a  more  or  less  vigorous  developmei 
of  special  psychical  powers  could  be  recognised  in  the  skull; 


>  Cf.   W.  Windelband,  U^htf  rf«n  gegentcHrtigen  Stand  der  pnychotot 
Forschung  (I^elps.  1876). 
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thought  was  connected  with  thiSt  especially  among  physicians,  that 
now  the  materiality  of  the  su-t:alled  soul-life  was  discovered,  with- 
out doubt.  In  England  especially,  as  is  shown  by  the  success  of 
Conthes  writings,  the  phrenological  superstition  called  out  very 
great  interest  and  promoted  a  purely  physiological  psychology,  in 
the  line  of  tliat  of  Hiirtley.  It  was  John  Stuart  Mill  who  first 
brought  his  countrymen  back  to  Hunie^s  conception  of  associational 
psychology.  Without  asking  what  matter  and  tnind  are  in  them- 
selves, the  student  should  proceed  from  the  fact  that  the  corporeal 
and  mental  sUites  form  two  domains  i»f  experience,  completely  inca- 
pable of  comparison,  and  that  psj/rMologtf  as  the  science  of  the  laiv»  of 
tnental  life  must  study  the  facts  of  the  latter  in  themselves,  and  may 
not  reduce  them  to  the  laws  of  another  sphere  of  existence.  Alex- 
ander Bain,  attaching  himself  to  Mill's  standpoint,  developed  the 
associational  psychology  farther.  His  especial  contribution  was  to 
point  out  the  significance  of  the  muscular  sensations,  in  which  the 
fundamental  facts  of  the  mental  Hfe  which  correspond  to  spontane- 
ous bf>dily  motion  are  to  U^  found.  This  associational  psychology 
has  thus  nothing  in  common  with  a  materialistic  view  of  the  soul; 
nevertheless  the  mechuniam  of  i<lHas  and  impulses  is  the  only  prin- 
ciple recognised  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  mental  j)r4K:e9ses. 
2.  The  opposition  to  the  materialistic  psychology  comes  much 
more  sharply  to  the  fore  in  tlioae  lines  of  thought  which  emphasise 
the  activity  of  consciousness  as  a  unity.  FoUowing  de  Tracy's 
example  Laromifjuilfre^s  Ideology  distinguished  carefully  between 
the  "modifications,"  which  are  the  mere  conse<pience  of  bwiily  exci- 
tations, and  the  *'  actions  "  of  the  soul,  in  which  the  soul  proves  ita 
independent  existence,  even  in  perception.  In  the  school  of  Mont- 
pellier  they  still  believed  in  the  "  vital  force."  Barthez  regarded 
this  as  separate  from  body  and  soul,  as  a  something  completely 
unknown:  BirJuit  distinguished  the  "  animal "  from  the  •*  organic" 
life  by  the  characteristic  of  spontaneous  "reat^tion."  This  clement 
in  psychology  came  to  full  development  through  Maine  de  Biran. 
The  acute,  subtle  mind  of  this  philosopher  received  many  suggestions 
from  English  and  German  philosophy  ;  with  reference  to  the  latter 
his  acquaintance  with  Kant's  and  Fichte's  doctrines  —  though  only 
a  superficial  one  —  and  with  the  virtualism  of  Bouterwek,  who  was 
named  with  remarkable  frequency  in  Paris,  is  to  be  emphasised.' 

*  The  linea  of  cornmanication  were  here  not  merely  Ul^rary  (Villeni, 
DeR^rnndn,  etc.),  but  in  a  strnnR  Hepi^e  personal.  Of  great  imporunco  among 
other  things  was  the  presence  of  the  Schlegels  in  Paris,  especially  tlie  lt*cnire« 
of  Fred*>rick  Schlejtel.  In  Paris  itself  the  sonlety  of  Auteail,  to  which  al*t)  the 
Swi&i  embassador  Stapfer,  a  promiuent  medium  of  influence,  belonged*  was  of 
Importance. 
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The  fumiampntal  fart  on  which  MaJnf  de  Biran  bases  his  theory,^ 
later  call^'d  g}nTiUnUiKm,  is  that  in  the  rri"//  \w  iruuiediatf'ly  experi- 
encR  at  once  our  own  iw^tivity  and  the  re,si.Htnnre  of  the  •'  Xon-Moi'*] 
(pninapjly  our  own  body).  The  reflection  of  personality  upon  this] 
its  own  activity  forms  the  starting-point  of  all  philosophy:  inner! 
experience*'  furnishe-S  the  form,  experience  of  that  which  resists  fur- 
nislies  the  matter.  Krom  this  fundamental  faet  the  conceptions 
fonie,  substance,  cause,  unity,  identity,  freedom,  and  necessity  are 
developed.  Thus  Maine  de  Hiran  builds  upon  psyehology  a  met 
physical  system,  which  frequently  reminds  of  Ik'scartes  and  Midi 
branche,  but  replaces  the  cogito  ergo  smw,  by  a  vttio  ergo  sum;  jui 
for  this  reason  he  exerts  himself  esi>etually  to  ^x  securely  the 
boundary  lines  between  psyclioloj^y  and  physiology,  and  particularly 
to  exhibit  the  conception  of  iuuer  exfterienc^  {tteiut  itUfme)  as  th< 
clear  and  self-evident  liosis  of  all  mental  science,  of  which  the  self* 
consciousness  tif  the  willing;  and  chiH.ising  personality  appeared  taj 
him  to  be  the  fundamental  principle.  These  signiticant  thonghtSt] 
directed  against  the  natui-alistic  one~sidedness  of  the  eighU^enth 
century,  were  supplemented  by  Maine  de  Biran  for  his  own  faith 
by  H  mystical  turtt,  whitdi  finds  the  highest  form  of  life  in  the 
giving  up  and  losinij  of  pers*mality  in  the  love  of  God.  This  8up-^_ 
plementation  was  made  especially  toward  the  close  of  his  life.  Hi4^| 
Kcientilie  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  found  further  points  of  contact, 
in  part  with  the  Scottish,  and  in  part  with  the  German  philosophy, 
through  his  friends,  such  as  Ampere,  Jouffroy,  and  Tousin.  In  this 
process,  much  oF  the  original  character  was  lost  in  consequence  of  ^ 
the  eclectic  appropriation  of  material.  This  was  shown  externallj 
in  the  fact  that  his  theory,  as  thus  modifie<l,  especially  iu  the  in 
structional  form  which  it  received  through  Cousin,  was  freely  called 
tSpiritualisin.  In  fact,  the  original  character  of  the  theory,  which 
might  better  have  been  called  Vohititariam,  was  changed  by  thej 
intellectualistic  additions  whicli  Cousin  especially  brought  to  it| 
from  the  German  phiU»si;»j)hy  of  identity.  At  a  later  time,  Ravais- 
K<»n.  and  in  a  still  umre  iu^Iependent  fashion,  rhisely  relaU^l  to  the] 
Kantian  criticism,  Henouvier,  sought  to  hark  t»ack  from  eclHctieisn» 
to  Maine  de  UiranJ 

t^.  Voluntarism  has  Wen  on  the  whole,  jjerhaps,  the  most  strongly 
marked  tendeney  of  the  psychology  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
the  form  in  which  empirical  science  has  appropriated  Kant's  and 


*A  Biuiilar  position  la  occupied  in  Italy  by  Gallnpi.  Among  the  '*  facts  of 
ronftciousness'^  which  he  makes  th*^  baais  nf  philcwophy,  he  regards  the  ftU- 
tonomy  of  the  ethical  will  as  the  determining  factor,  while  Roemiui  has  rvtaiued 
the  older  intellectualism. 
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Fichte's  transfer  of  the  standpoint  of  philosophy  from  the  the^jretical 
over  to  the  praijtical  reason.  In  Germany  the  jjriiicipai  iuBuenceson 
this  side  have  been  Fiehte's  and  Schopenhauer's  metaphysics,  lioth 
these  authors  make  the  essential  nature  of  man  to  eonsist  in  the  will, 
and  the  colouring  A^hich  such  a  point  of  view  gives  to  the  whole  the- 
ory  of  the  worM  eoulil  only  he  atrenj^theiied  by  the  fourse  of  <iernmn 
history  in  our  century,  and  hy  the  tfansFttrmtition  in  the  popular 
mind  which  has  accompanied  it.  The  importance  of  the  practical, 
which  has  been  enhan(.*ed  to  thi?  highest  degree,  and  the  repression 
t)f  the  theoretical,  whiuli  is  not  without  its  dartgers,  liave  appealed 
more  and  more  as  the  characteristic  features  of  the  age. 

This  tendency  made  its  api>earance  in  a  scientific  form  with 
Benfikef  who  in  spite  of  his  det)Hndcnce  in  part  upon  English  philos- 
ophy and  in  part  upon  florhart,  j^ve  a  peculiar  turn  to  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  associational  psychology  (cf.  above,  p.  r)!^ii)  by  conceiving 
the  elements  of  the  mental  life  as  active  proi:;esses  or  impulses 
{Trio})**).  He  called  them  "elementary  facilities  "  ( I'n^ei^mogeii)^ 
and  maintained  that  these,  originally  set  into  ai^tivity  by  stimuli, 
bring  about  the  apparently  substantial  unity  of  the  psychical  nature 
by  their  persistence  as  traces  (Sjmrfn)^  and  by  their  reciprocal  adjust- 
ment in  conneclinn  with  the  continual  pr(Mlu(!tion  of  new  forces.  The 
soul  is  accordingly  a  bundle — not  of  ideas,  as  with  Hume,  but  — 
of  impulses,  forces,  and  "faculties."  On  the  other  hand,  all  real 
significance  is  denied  to  the  faculties  in  the  older  sense  of  classtfira- 
tions  of  the  mental  activities  (cf.  above,  p.  577).  To  establish  this 
doctrine  inductively  by  a  meth(xlical  elaboration  of  the  facts  of  inner 
perception  is  regarded  by  Heneke  as  tlie  only  [wssible  presupposition 
for  the  philosophical  disciplines,  such  as  higic^  ethics,  metaphysics, 
and  the  philosophy  of  religion.  In  this  procedure  he  passes  on  to  a 
theory  of  the  vatues  which  belong  to  stimuli  (the  sfj-called  "things"), 
on  account  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  impulses. 

FoHlage  gave  metaphysical  form  to  the  pHychological  method  and 
theory  of  Beneke,  by  incorporating  it  into  Fichte's  Science  of  Know- 
ledge. He,  too,  conceives  of  the  soul  and  all  things  in  their  relations 
as  a  system  of  impulses  or  Forces,  and  perhaps  no  one  has  carried 
through  so  sharply  as  he  the  conception  that  the  source  of  substantial 
existence  is  the  activity  of  the  will, —  an  activity  which  is  devoid  of 
any  substrate'  He  regarded  the  essential  nature  of  the  psychical  pro- 
cesses as  follows:  From  original  functions  arise  cont^'uts  which  grow 
into  synthetic  union,  remain,  become  established^  and  thus  produce 
the  forms  of  psychical  reality.  He  thus  pointed  out  once  juore  the  way 


>  Cf.  C.  Fortlage,  Btitr^e  xur  Psychologit  (Leipa.  1876),  p.  40. 
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by  which  alone  metaphysics  caii  be  free<i  from  the  schema  of  materia 
processes  which  are  conceived  as  moveiueiitti  of  uiichau>reabl«  sul 
stances,  such  as  atoms.     Hut,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  in  thesej 
theories  suggestions  for  Ute  thought  that  the  processes  of  ideation, 
of  attentioiif  ajid  of  evaluation  in  judgmeuts,  must  be  re^rded  as 
functions  of  the  "impulse  "  which  issues  in  questiun  and  ;issent  or  r©-. 
jection.     In  the  later  development,  iudecMl,  the  psyt^hologieal  analysis] 
of  the  thinking  process  has  penetrated  even  to  the  realm  of  logic 
aud  here  has  often  avertwl  attention  from  the  projier  problems  ol 
that  science.     In  the  last  decades  esf^cially,  {*sy*^hologY  ils  method] 
and  theory  has  had  a  luxurious  development  similar  to  that  in  the| 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  its  degenerate  forms  it  has  led  to  th( 
same  manifestations  of  the  most  superficial  popular  philosophy. 

4.  In  England,  also,  the  traditional  psychological  methwl  audi 
standpoint  remain  in  control;  nor  was  this  dominance  essentially) 
affected  by  the  transformation  which  Hamilton  gave  to  the  Scottisl 
tradition  under  the  in  Hue  nee  of  flcrman  philosophy  and  particularly 
of  Kant.  He,  tt>o,  defends  the  standpoint  of  inner  experience 
regards  it  as  affording  the  standard  for  all  philosophical  disciplines.] 
Necessity  and  univerardity  ace  to  1^  found  oidy  in  the  simple,  imm< 
diately  iutelligiUle  fiu'ts  of  cttnsciousness  which  ai'e  present  in  everyj 
one.  But  in  these  facts  —  and  to  these  belong  also  all  individi 
perceptions  of  the  presence  of  an  external  thing  —  it  is  only  th( 
finite,  in  iiuite  relations  and  con<litions,  which  comes  to  our  kuowl-j 
edge.  It  is  in  this  sense,  and  without  reference  to  tlie  Kantian  con- 
ceptitm  of  the  phenomenal,  that  human  knowletlge  is  reg;irded  by 
Hainilton  as  Hinitcd  to  cxjicricncc  of  the  Hnite.  Of  the  Infinite?  and  , 
Absolute,  i.e. J  of  God,  man  has  only  a  moi-al  certaintj'  of  faith.  Sci-^H 
ence,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  knowledge  of  this  "  Unconditioned,*'^^ 
because  it  can  think  only  wluit  it  first  distinguishes  from  another  in 
order  then  t^>  relate  it  to  another  (cf.  Kant's  conception  of  synthesis). 
Maiisel  brought  this  •*  Agnosticism  "  into  the  service  of  revealed] 
theology,  making  a  still  stronger  and  more  sceptical  employment  ol 
the  Kantian  theory  of  knr»wledj;e.  He  shows  that  religious  dogmas 
are  absolutely  incomprehensible  for  htnnan  reason,  and  maintains 
that  just  on  this  account  they  are  also  incapable  of  attack.  The 
nnknowablcness  of  the  ''Absolute"  or  the  "Infinite,"  as  Hamilton 
had  taught  it,  still  plays  an  important  rSle  in  other  philosophical 
tendencies  in  Kngland;  e.g.  in  Herbert  Spencer's  system  (cf.  below,j 
8  4o). 

As  act  over  against  psychology,  which  has  to  do  only  with  the 
facts  of  consciousness,  Hamilton  treats  logic,  aesthetics,  and  ethics, 
which  correspond  to  the  three  classes  of  psychical  phenomena,  as  the 
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theory  of  the  lawB  nnder  whii-h  facts  stand ;  yet  he  does  not  attain 
complete  clearuess  as  to  the  normative  chai'acter  of  this  legislation, 
and  so  the  philosophical  disciplines  also  i-einain  enUingled  in  the 
method  of  psychology.  In  wurking  out  his  system,  Haiuiltan's 
logical  theory  became  one  of  the  most  clearly  defined  produc- 
tions of  formal  logic.  The  problem  of  logic  for  him  is  to  set  forth 
systematically  the  relations  which  exist  between  concepts,  and  he 
limits  the  whole  investigation  to  relations  of  (juaDtity,  going  quite 
beyond  the  principle  of  the  Aristotelian  analysis  (cf,  abrjve,  pp.  V^Tt  f,). 
Every  judgment  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  equation,  which  declares 
what  the  relation  is  between  what  is  comprised  in  the  one  concept, 
and  what  is  comprised  in  the  other.  For  example,  a  judgment  of 
sulK>rdination,  "  the  rose  is  a  flower/'  must  take  the  form  :  "  All  S 
=  somR  I'/'  "all  roses  =  .some  flowers."  The  peculiarity  of  this  is 
that  the  predicate  is  **  quantified/'  whereas  previous  logical  theory 
has  quantified  the  subject  only.  When  all  judgments  were  thus 
re<luced  to  the  form  of  equations,  obtaining  between  the  contents  of 
two  concepts,  inferences  and  cuiu^liisioas  ajtpeared  to  lie  operations 
of  reckoning,  performed  with  given  magnitudes.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  complete  carrying  through  of  the  principle  of  the  terminis- 
tic  logic,  as  it  was  formulated  by  Uccani  (cf.  iibove,  p.  341!},  Hobbes 
{\t.  404),  and  Condillae  (p.  478).  The  new  analysis  or  logical  cal- 
culus has  spread  since  the  time  of  Hamilton,  and  become  a  broad 
field  fur  the  intellectual  gymnastics  of  fruitless  subtlety  anil  ingenu- 
ity. For  it  is  evideiit  that  suirh  a  logic  proceeds  from  only  a  single 
one  among  the  numerous  relations  which  are  jtossible  between  eon- 
ceptrand  form  the  object  of  judgments.  Moi*eover,  the  relation  in 
question  is  one  of  the  least  iiiipoiluut  :  the  most  valuable  rehitioiiB 
of  logical  thought  are  precisely  those  which  fall  outside  this  kiud  of 
analysis.  But  the  mathematical  exactness  ^v^th  which  this  logic  lias 
seemed  to  develop  its  code  of  rules  has  enlisted  in  its  behalf  a  series 
of  vigorous  investigators,  and  that  not  nuM-ely  in  Kngland.  They 
have,  however,  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  living,  actual  thought 
of  man  knows  nothing  of  this  whole  formal  apparatus,  so  neatly 
eIaiM)rate{l. 

6,  In  the  debates  over  these  questions  in  France  and  England  the 
religious  or  tkeoiogkal  intereat  in  the  conception  of  the  giibitUiuce  of 
the  soul  is  naturally  always  a  factor:  the  same  interest  stood  in  the 
foreground  in  the  very  violent  controversies  wluch  led  in  Germany 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Hegelian  school.  They  turned  essentially 
about  the  pe.Ti\onaUty  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  (he  tfoul.  Hegel- 
ianism  could  not  continue  as  "  Prussian  state-philosophy  "  unless  it 
maintained  the  '*  identity  of  philosophy  with  religion."     The  am- 
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biguous  luude  of  expressiuii  of  the  master,  who  had  no  direct  interest 
in  these  questiuus,  enveloped  its  it  waia  in  the  dialectical  formalin 
favoured  this  uontesL  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  his  teaching.     In  f; 
the   so-called    **  right   wing"   of    the    suhoul,   to   winch    pi-ouiiui 
theologians  like  Gabler,  Goschel,  and  Hinrichs  belonged,  tried 
keep  this  orthodoxy  :  but  while  it  jM^rhaps  might  remain  doubll 
how  far  the  "  coming-to-itself  of  the  idea"  was  to  l»e  interpreted 
the  personality  of  Ood,  it  bei-ame  clear,  on  the  other  side,  that  in  tJ 
system  of  peri>etual  Beeonitng  and  of  the  dialectical  passing  ov( 
of  all  fonns  into  one  another,  the  finite  personality  could  scarcely 
riiise  a  plirisible  claim  to  the  character  of  a  "substance"  and 
immortitlity  in  the  religious  sense. 

Tliis  motive  forced  some  philosophers  out  of  the  Hegelian  school 
to  a  ^'fhfiHtk*^  view  of  the  world,  which,  like  that  of  Maine  de  Hi 
had  for  its  oentr<?  the  conception  of  jteriunmUty,  and  with  regard 
finite  personalities  inclined  to  the  Leibuizian  Monadology. 
younger  Fiehte  termed  these  mental  or  spiritual  realities  Crpositit 
[[M'ime-position.s].     The  most  impiirtaiit  carrying-out  of  the  thougl 
of  this  group  was  the  phihisophical  system  of  Chr.  Wtis^e^  in  whi 
the  conception  of  the  posHible  is  placed  ont^dogically  above  that 
Being,  to  the  end  of  dertving  ixW   Iteing  from  freedom,  as  the  sel 
production  of  i>er8oti!ility  (Ficiite). 

In  the  relation  l>etween  the  possible  and  the  actual,  we  have  hei 
repeated  the  antithesis  set  u[j  by  Leibniz,  between  the  v^rit^s  iU 
netle.'if  lunl  the  rAritt's  (fefuif^  and  likewise  the  problems  which  Kanf 
brought  together  in  the  conception  of  the  **  sj>ecitication  of  Nature '^^ 
(cf.  above,  p.  5(>6).     Within  the  "possibilities"  which  cannot  1^^| 
thought  away,  the  actual  is  always  ultimat'Cly  such  that  it  might  be 
conceivably  otherwisti;   i.e.  it  is  not  to  be  deiluced,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  given  through  freedom.     Law  and  fact  cannot  be  reduce^H 
to  each  other,  ^^ 

Carrying  out  this   view  in  a  mote  psychological  manner,  Ulrici 
regarded  the  self  an  the  prcsu])i>ositiou  for  the  distinguishing  acti 
ity,  with  which  he  ideuUlied  all  consciousness,  and  out  of  which 
developed  his  logical,  as  well  as  his  psychological,  theory. 

6.  The  orthodoxy,  which  at  the  time  of  tiie  Restoration  was  grow 
ing  in  power  and  pretension,  was  attacked  by  the  counter-party  with 
the  weapons  of  Hegelianisni,  and  in  this  contest  Ruge  s*  ved  as 
leader  in  public  support  of  both  religious  and  ]iolitical  ..oer.ilism. 
How  pantheistically  and  Spinozistically  the  idealistic  system  was 
apprehended  by  this  wing  is  best  seen  from  Fe^ierlmcfi^it  Tlionghls  on 
Death  and  ImmortaJtfij^  where  the  divine  infinitude  is  praised  as  the 
ultimate  ground  of  man's  life,  and  man's  disappearance  in  the  aame 
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as  the  true  immortality  ami  blessedness.  From  this  ideal  pautLcism 
Feut'rbach  tLeu  rapidly  advanced  to  the  most  radical  changes  of  his 
doctrine.  He  felt  that  the  paulogistic  system  liuulJ  not  explain 
the  inilividual  things  of  Nature:  tliougli  Hegel  had  called  Nature 
the  realm  of  the  accidental  or  coutingent^  which  is  incapable  of 
keeping  the  coticeptiou  jmre.  This  inability^  thought  Feuerbach, 
inheres  rather  in  the  e^iieeption  which  man  makes  to  himself  of 
things:  the  general  conceptions  in  which  philosophy  thinks  arc  no 
doubt  incapable  of  understanding  the  real  nature  of  the  individual 
thing.  Therefore  KHuerbacli  now  inverts  the  Hegelian  system,  and 
the  result  is  a  nominalistic  ma/enaiism..  The  actual  reality  is  the 
individual  known  to  the  senses;  everytliing  universal,  everything 
mental  or  spiritual,  is  but  an  illusion  of  the  iudividnal.  Mind  or 
spirit  is  **  Nature  in  its  otherness.'*  In  this  way  Kouerbach  gives 
his  purely  antkro/)oloifif:td  exitlanatum  of  reihjtoti.  Man  regards  his 
own  generic  nature  —  what  he  wishes  to  be  himself —  as  God. 

Tliia  "theory  of  the  wi.sh,'*  is  to  free  humanity  from  all  supersti- 
tion and  its  evil  consequences,  after  the  same  fasliitm  as  the  theory 
of  Epicurus  (cf.  above,  p.  188).  The  epistemology  of  this  "  philoso- 
phy of  the  future  "can  be  only  sensualism;  its  ethics  only  eudae- 
monism:  the  impulse  to  happiness  is  the  principle  of  morals,  and 
the  sympathetic  participation  in  the  bap^nness  of  another  is  the 
fundamental  ethical  feeling. 

After  materialism  had  shown  so  illustrious  a  metaphysical  pedi- 
gree, others  employed  for  its  advantage  the  antliLTopological  mode  of 
argument  which  had  been  in  use  in  French  literature  since  Lamettrie, 
and  whiih  seemed  to  become  still  stronger  through  the  progress  of 
physiology.  Feuerbaj^rh  hail  taught:  man  i.s  what  he  eats  {int  teas  er 
isst)  !  And  so  once  more  the  dependence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body 
was  interpreted  as  a  materialising  of  the  psychical  activity  ;  thinking 
and  willing  were  to  be  regarded  as  setJrBtions  of  the  brain,  similar  to 
the  aecreti<ms  of  other  organs.  A  companion  fur  this  tlteory  appejired 
in  the  guise  of  a  purely  sensualistic  theory  of  knowledge,  as  it  was 
developed  by  Czolbe  independently  of  metaphysical  assumptions; 
although  at  a  later  time  Czolbe  himself  roaehnd  a  view  of  the  world 
which  bordered  closely  upon  materialism.  For,  since  he  regarded 
knowlf'dge  as  a  copy  of  the  artual,  hp  nme  ultimately  to  ascribe  to 
iiieas  t^''»raselves  spatial  extension,  and,  in  general,  to  regard  space 
as  the  siipi)orter  of  all  attributes,  giving  it  the  place  of  Spinoza's 
substance. 

So  the  materialistic  mode  of  thought  began  to  spread  in  Germany 
also,  among  physicians  and  natural  scientists,  and  this  condition  of 
affairs  came  to  light  at  the  convention  of  natural  scientists  at  Got- 
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tingen  in  1854.  T}ie  contradiction  between  the  inferencea  of  natu 
8<;ienee  and  the  "  needa  of  the  heart"  {Genidth)  became  the  theme 
a  controv(^i*sy  which  was  continued  in  writing  also,  in  which  C 
Voyt  t'hain]jitin«d  the  absohite  sovereignty  of  the  mechanical  view 
the  world,  while  Rudolph  Wagiterj  on  the  contrary,  professed  to  g 
at  the  bounds  of  hinuau  knowledge  the  possibility  for  a  faith  t 
rescued  tlie  sonl  and  ita  iui mortality.  This  effort,'  which  wi 
extreme  unaptneas  was  termed  "  book-keeping  by  double  entry,"  h: 
subsequently  its  chief  effect  in  creating  among  natural  scientists  who 
saw  throu^^h  the  one-aidedness  of  materialism,  but  could  not  befriend 
the  teleology  of  idealism,  a  growing  inclination  toward  Kant,  into 
whose  thing-in-itself  they  thought  the  nt^ds  of  the  heart  and  so 
might  be  permitted  to  make  their  escape.  \Vhen,  then,  in  1 
Kuuo  Fischers  brilliant  exposition  of  the  critical  philosophy 
|ieared,  then  began  the  ''return  to  Kant"  which  was  afterw 
destinexl  to  degenerate  into  literary-historical  micrology.  To  the 
natural-science  temper,  out  of  which  it  arose,  Albert  Lange's  Hi 
of  Materialism  gave  expression. 

Many   misunderstandings,  to  be  sure,   acoom[>anied   this   muvi 
ment  when  even  great  natural  scientists  like  Helmholtz*  confused 
transcendental  idealism  with  Locke's  theory  of  signs  and  doctrine 
of  primary   and   secondary   qualitiea.     Another   misiinderstandi 
appea-red  somewlmt  later,  when  a  ronspicuous  school  of  theol 
under  the  leatiership  of  HitschI,  ailupted  the  doctrine  of  the  "thin 
in-itself/^  in  a  form  analogous  to  the  position  of  English  agnosticis 

The  pliiloaophical  revival  uf  Kantianism,  which  has  permeat 
the  second  half  of  the  century,  especially  since  Otto  Ijiebmann'i 
impressive  book,  Kant  ttnti  the  Epigones  (18(m5),  presents  a  gre; 
variety  of  views,  in  whii  h  we  rtnd  repeated  all  shades  of  the  oppoi 
ing  interpretations  which  Kant's  theory  met  at  its  first  appearanc 
The  empirical  and  the  r;iti{m;ilistic  conceptions  of  knowledge  am 
experience  have  come  jigaiu  iiitu  cnnflicit,  and  their  historical,  as  wel 
as  their  systematic,  adjustment  has  been  the  ultimate  ground  oft 
praj^iatic  necessity  which  has  brought  about  gradually  a  return 
Fichte.  To-day  there  is  once  more  an  idealistic  metaphysics  i 
process  of  formation,  as  the  chief  representative  of  which  we  ma; 
regard  Rudolf  Eucken. 


i  It  is  not  without  interest  lo  note  the  fuel  that  thia  motif  was  not  far  removi 
from  the  French  iiiatcrialihts.    Of  Cabanie  and  of  Bmiipsain  we  have  expressin 
made  at  the  close  of  their  life,  which  are  in  this  spirit,  and  even  of  a  mysti 
tendency, 

*  Cf.  H.  nelmholtr,  Phyttfoloffifcht  Optik.  25,  and,  especially,  7^  Factt  qf 
Perception  (Berlin,  1879). 
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But  in  all  these  forms,  this  Neo-Kiuitian  movement^  with  its 
earnest  work  ujjou  tlie  [uoblL-ui  of  kiiowledgej  has  hud  the  result  of 
rendering  the  superHeial  metaphysics  uf  matet-ialisia  evidently  inad- 
equate and  im|K)SHii)lH,  and  ht^nee  has  led  to  its  rejet^tiou.  Even 
where  Kant's  doctrine  wjta  given  an  entirely  eiupirit-al,  and  indeed 
positivistic  turn,  or  even  in  the  fantastic  reaisouiugs  of  so-called 
**Htj]ipHiBm/'  the  thought  of  regarding  i^outifiousnesa  as  an  accessory 
fuiK'tiou  of  matter  was  rejected  aa  an  absurdity.  liather  we  find 
the  opposite  one-sided  view  that  primary  reality  is  to  be  ascribed 
only  to  inner  perception,  in  contrast  with  outer  p^^reeptioa. 

Materialism  was  thus  ovc^rcome  in  science;  it  lives  in  popular  expo- 
sitions, such  as  iSOchner's  "  Force  and  Matter"  (Krafi  tatff  Stoff),  or 
in  the  more  retined  form  of  Strau8S*s  "  Old  and  New  Faith  " '  {Alter 
und  netter  Gfaube)\  it  lives  on  also  as  theory  of  life  in  just  those 
circles  which  love  to  enjoy  the  "  results  of  science  '■  from  the  most 
agreeable  hand.  For  this  superficial  culture,  materialism  has  found 
its  characteristic  exposition  in  Haeckel's  works  and  his  smiall&d 
'*  monism." 

For  psychology  as  science,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
nounce the  conception  of  a  aoul-subtitance  for  the  basis  as  well  as 
for  the  goal  of  its  investigation,  and  as  a  science  of  the  laws  of  the 
psychical  life  to  build  only  u]tou  inner  or  outer  experience.  So  we 
came  by  our  "  i)syc[uilog5'  without  a  soul/'  which  is  free  from  all 
metaphysical  asHuniiJtiuns  —  or  means  to  be. 

7.  A  deeper  reconciliation  of  the  above  antitheses  was  given  by 
Lnfzfi  from  the  fundamental  thouj^dits  of  German  idealism.  The 
vital  and  formative  activity  which  constitutes  the  spiritual  essence 
of  all  this  real  world  has  as  its  end,  the  good.  The  mechanism 
of  nature  is  the  rcf^rular  form  in  which  this  activity  works  in  the 
realisation  of  its  end.  Natural  science  has  doubtless  no  other  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  the  mechanical,  causal  c^uinection,  and  this  principle 
is  held  t;0  apply  to  organisms  also;  but  the  beginnings  of  metaphysics, 
like  those  of  logic,  lie  only  in  ethics.  In  carrying  out  this  feleotogical 
UleaUsm^  mofifa  from  all  the  great  systems  of  German  philosophy 
accord  to  a  new,  harmonious  work;  every  individual  real  entity  has 
its  essential  nature  only  in  the  living  relatitms  in  which  it  stands  to 
other  real  entities;  and  these  relations  wliich  constitute  the  con- 
nected whole  of  the  universe  are  possible  only  if  all  that  is,  is 
grounded  as  a  partial  reality  in  a  substantial  unity,  and  if  thus  all 


>  The  evidence  of  descent  from  the  Hegelian  ili^pclic  is  seen  also  in  tliis,  the 
most  ingenious  form  which  materialism  can  find,  —  L.  Knapp's  Rechtuphiloso' 
phie  (1857)  might  perhaps  be  ctassod  with  it,  —  for  all  bicher  fomifl  of  mental 
life  are  treated  as  the  striving  of  uature  to  go  beyond  herself. 
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that  takes  place  between  individnalfl  is  to  be  apprehended  as  pi 
poseful  realisation  of  a  ooiiiuioa  life  poal.  By  the  powerful  uni- 
versality with  which  he  mastered  the  material  of  facts  and  the  forms 
nf  scientitic  elaboration  in  all  the  S[)ecial  disciplines  Lotze  v{ 
specially  fitted  to  carry  out  fully  this  fundamental  metapbysi^ 
thouj;Iit,  and  in  this  respect,  also,  his  |>ersonality  as  well  as  what 
taught,  joins  worthily  on  to  the  preceiling  ejwch.  His  own  atiitui 
is  best  characterised  by  its  conception  of  knowledge  as  a  vital 
purposive  interaction  between  the  soul  and  the  other  **substau< 
The  **  reaction  "  of  the  soul  is  combined  with  the  excitation  whii 
proceeds  from  "  things."  On  the  one  side,  the  soul  develops  its  own 
nature  in  the  forms  of  perception,  and  in  the  general  truths  whi< 
come  to  consciousness  with  immediate  clearness  and  evidence  on 
occasion  of  the  stiinultiR  from  things;  on  the  other  hand,  the  partii 
patioQ  of  the  saibjech  makes  the  world  of  ideas  a  phenomenal  ap[>ei 
ance.  Btit  this  apj>earaiK'e  or  phenomenal  manifestation,  as  the 
purposive  inner  life,  is  by  no  means  mere  illusion.  It  is  rather  a 
realm  of  worths  or  valnes,  in  which  the  good  is  realising  itself.  The 
eoraing  to  actual  reality  of  this  world  of  consciousness  is  the  most 
impurtimt  result  of  th«  interai^tiou  of  substances.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate and  truest  meaning  of  the  world-j>rocess.  From  these  fuuda^_ 
mental  thoughts,  Lotze,  in  bis  LcHjict  has  conceived  the  series  J^M 
forms  of  thought  as  a  systematic  whole,  which  develops  out  of  the 
problems  or  tasks  of  tliinking.  In  his  yfetaphtfuic^,  he  has  developed 
and  defined  bis  view  of  the  world  with  fineness  and  acuteness  in  his 
treatment  of  conceptions,  and  with  most  careful  consideration  in  all 
directions.  The  view  is  that  of  teleological  idealism.  The  third 
part  of  the  system,  the  ethics,  has  unfortunately  not  l>een  complet 
in  this  more  rigornns  form.  As  a  substitute,  we  have  the  com 
tions  of  tlie  philosopher  and  his  mature  comprehension  of  life  ai 
history  presented  in  the  tine  and  thoughtful  expositions  of  the 
Microcosmuji.  ^^ 

8.   Another  way  of  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  the  naturflj^f 
science  treatment  of  the  psychi(?al  life  was  chosen  by  Fechner.     He 
would  look  upon  body  and  soul  as  the  modes  of  phenomenal  mani^. 
festation  —  completely  separated  and  different  in  kind,  but  in  const 
correspondence  with  each  other — of  one  and   the  same  nnknoi 
reality ;   and  follows  out  this  thought  in  the  direction,  that  evei 
physical  connection  has  a  mental  series  or  system  of  connectioi 
corresponding  to  it,  although  the  latter  are  known  through  peree] 
tion  only  in  the  case  of  imr  own  selves.     As  the  sensations  whi< 
correspond  to  the  excitation  of  particular  parts  of  the  nervous  sy 
tem,  present  themselves  as  surface  waves  in  the  total  wave  of  oi 
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individual  consciousness,  so  we  may  conceive  that  the  consciuusuess 
of  a  single  person  is  iu  turn  but  the  surface  wave  of  a  more  general 
consciousness^  —  say  that  of  the  planetary  mind;  and  if  we  continue 
this  line,  we  come  ultimately  to  the  assumption  of  a  unicei\sal  iotai- 
conHciovinteits  in  6rod,  to  which  the  universal  causal  connection  of  the 
atoms  corresimnds.  Moreover,  accordinK  U)  Fcchner,  the  connection 
of  inner  and  outer  experience  in  oureonseiuusness  makes  it  ^wssible 
to  investigate  the  laws  of  this  corresp<jndence.  The  Hcience  of  this 
in  pnychfi-iihi/Mics.  It  is  the  first  problem  of  this  Kcicnce  to  find  out 
metJio(h  for  mpiutitring  p^yjchiraJ  qnatUHie^,  in  order  Ui  obtain  laws 
that  may  he  formulated  inathematically.  Fechner  b^nJ,^s  forward 
principally  the  method  of  juat  jterreptUUe  differencettj  which  detines 
as  the  unit  of  mass  the  smallest  difference  that  is  still  perceptible 
between  iTitensities  of  sensation,  aiu3  assumes  this  to  be  equal 
everywhere  and  in  all  cases. 

On  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  which  to  be  sure  is  quite  arbi- 
trary, it  seemed  possible  to  give  a  mathematical  fonmilation  to  the 
so-called  '*  Weber-Fechner  law."  This  was  stated  as  follows:  The 
intensities  of  different  sensations  are  to  each  other  as  the  logarithms 
of  the  iutenHiti(5s  of  their  stimuli.  The  hope  was  thus  awakened 
by  Fechoer  that  through  tlie  indirect  measuremetit  of  psychical 
magnitudes  a  mathematical  statement  could  be  given  by  scientific 
methods  for  the  psycho-physi»;al,  perhaps  eviiu  for  the  psychological 
laws,  and  in  sijite  of  the  numerous  and  serious  objections  which  it 
encountered,  this  ho[>e  has  had  great  success  in  promoting  experi- 
mental study  during  the  past  decades  in  many  lalnjratories  estab- 
lished for  this  puriHise.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  outcome  for 
a  new  and  deeper  comprehension  of  the  mental  life  has  kept  pace 
with  the  activity  of  exi>erimentation.' 

The  revival  of  the  Spiuozislic  parallelism  has  likewise  met  greater 
and  greater  difficulties.  Witli  Fechner  it  was  dogmatically  intended 
since  he  claimed  complete  metaphysical  reality  fov  the  contents  of 
sense-perception.  He  called  this  view  the  "day  view,*'  and  set  it 
over  against  the  *•  night  view  "  of  the  phenomenalism  which  is  found 
in  natural  science  and  philosophy.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
ceived the  paralleli.sm  in  a  more  critical  fashion,  assuming  that 
mind  and  body,  with  all  their  states  and  activities,  are  only  the 
diffiTcnt  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  real  unity.  But  as 
a  result  of  the  vigorous  discussions  which  this  question  has  awak- 


*  With  reff  rrnce  to  controversit's  upon  ihf  ae  pointn,  tt  ih  ftimplest  to  refer  to 
Fechner  hiitisilf,  lifriKinn  drr  Hauptitunklr  tlrr  Pxyrhttphysik  (Leips.  1882). 
In  mldiiinit  we  may  refer  espcciaHy  to  II.  MUiiswrberg,  l/eber  Ai^fyaben  Uftd 
Mi'thiHlen  der  Ptycfivloffit  (Leips.  1891J  IPttychuioyie,  IttOOJ. 
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eued,^  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  such  a  parallelism  is 
untenable  in  any  form. 

This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  investigator  who  has  been  m 
active  iu  the  extension  of  psycho-physical  study,  VVilhelm  Wundl 
He  has  gone  on  in  the  development  of  his  thought  from  a  **  Phyai 
logical    Psychology  '*  to  a  "  System    of   Philosoj»hy."     This   lat 
wiirk  regards  the  world  as  an  intercounet;ted  wliole  of  active  ind\ 
vidualitt'eti  which  are  to  be  conceived  iu  lemis  of  icill.    Wuudt  emplo 
in  his  metaphysics  the  conception  of  activity  without  a  sul^stnit 
which  we  have  met  in  Firlite  and  Fortlage,  and  limits  the  ajvplii 
tion  of  the  conception  of  substance  to  the  theories  of  natui-al  scieii 
The  interaction  between  the  activities  of  these  wills  pro^lm^es 
organic  beings  higher  unities  of  will,  and  at  t!»e  same  time,  vario 
stages  of  central  conscionsnessj  but  the  idea  of  an  absolute  worl 
will  and  world-consciousness,  which  arises  from  these  premises 
accordance  with  a  regulative  princi]jle  of  our  thought,  lie^  bey 
the  Ixjunds  of  the  capacity  of  Uuniau  knowledge. 

9.    Vuhtntarisui  tias  thus  grown  ^Irunger  and  stronger,  espe4!ia11y 
in   its   mm>e   general   interpretation,  and   has   combated   the   intel 
lectualism  which  was  recorded  as  a  typical   feature   in  the  mo 
brilliaut  ])eriod  of  Gerniau  ueo-liunianism.     As  a  result  of  this  co: 
flict  we  find  emerging  the  same  prolilem  as  to  the  relative  prim 
of  the  will  or  the  intellect  whiHi  oc*cupiod  so  vigonmsly  the  dis* 
lectical  acuteness  of   the  scholastics  (cf.  above,  §  20).     That   this 
problem  actually  arose   from   the  antagonistic  development  within 
the  system  of  idealism  was  seen  most  clearly  by  Ednard  von  Hait^^^ 
viaim.     His   "Philosophy  of  the   Unconscious''   proceeds  from  JH 
synthesis  of   Hegel,  on  the  one  liaiul,  with  Schopenhauer  and  the 
later  thought  of  Schclling,  on  the  othi^r.     Its  purj^ose  was  to  brinj 
together  once  more  the  rational  ami  irrational  lines  of  idealist 
Hartmann  attempts  by  this  means  to  ascribe  to  the  one  "VVorld-Spii 
both  ivill  and  kUui  (the  hjgioal  element),  iis  co<Jrdinat*»d  and   intei 
related  attributes.    In  calling  the  absolute  spirit  the  " TTnconscioui 
Hartmann  attributes  to  the  concept  of  consciousness  an  ambiguil 
like  that  which  Schopenhauer  a.scril»cd  to  the  will ;  for  the  ax'tivities 
of  the  "  Unconscious"  are  functions  of  will  and  ideation  which  are 
indeed  not  given  in  any  empirical  consciousness,  but  yet  presuppoM 
some  other  consciousness  if  we  are  to  think  of  them  at  all.     This 
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*  A  critical  survey  of  the  literature  on  Mie  qufslimi  is  j;iveii  by  E.  Husse 
tho  Fhilos.  Ahhtindfungrn  zur  SigtCftrVt  70  Uehurintiiff  {'lUbiiigen,  IWXl). 
also  especially  \]\v.  ii)Vt'tiiiii,^ii(>n  by  H.  Uickert  in  tlie  same  volijiite,    f  Cf.  also  it 
arU*.  by  Krhanit.  Hii!«p.  I'aulsi^n,  Kiinig,  anri  Wentschpr,  in  ZfiUahr.  /  i^i7* 
VoU.  U4-117.  and  A.  K.  Kogera,  in  Univ.  of  (Jhiniffo  Cont.  to  Phil.,  18!»9.1 
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higher  coDSciousnesSf  which  is  called  Unconsdous,  and  is  to  form  the 
commou  ground  of  life  in  all  conscious  individuals,  Hartmann  seeks 
to  exhibit  as  the  active  essence  in  all  processes  of  the  naturul  and 
psychical  life;  it  takes  the  place  of  Scho|iL'uhauer's  and  Schellinj.;'3 
Will  iu  Nature,  and  likewise  of  the  vital  force  of  former  physi- 
ology and  the  **  Entelechies  "  of  the  System  of  Development  The 
Unconscious  unfolds  itself  above  all  in  the  teleological  inter-rela- 
tions of  organic  life.  In  this  respect  Hartmann  has  controverted 
materialism  very  efficiently,  since  his  theory  everywhere  points  to 
tlie  unitary  mental  or  spifitiial  ground  of  things.  To  this  end  he 
em])loyed  a  wealth  of  kiiowlcilj^e  in  the  fields  of  natural  science, 
and  that  too  in  the  most  fortuiuite  manner,  althougli  it  was  an  illu- 
sion to  suppose  that  he  was  winning  his  "speculative  results  by  the 
inductive  methods  of  natural  sciencH'."  At  all  events,  the  interest 
which  he  Ixirrowcd  from  the  natural  sciences  in  contbination  with 
an  attractive  and  sometimes  brilliant  exposition,  contributed  much 
to  the  extraordinary,  though  transient,  success  of  llie  "Philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious";  its  gi-catest  attractiveness  lay  in  the  treatment 
of  [wssimism  (if.  Ixdow,  §  40)^  and  along  this  line  it  was  followed 
by  a  train  of  popular  j^hilosophioal  literature  which  was  for  the 
most  part  of  very  inferior  ijuality. 

Hartmann  liimsrlf  inaile  extensive  historical  studies,  and  witli 
their  aid  extended  his  funtlamental  metaphysical  thoughts  to  the 
fields  of  ethics,  aisthetics^  and  philosophy  of  religion;  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  work  out  a  rigorous  dialectic  systejn  in  his  Theory  of  the 
Cati'gorit^s.  This  is  the  most  systematic  work  of  a  constructive  char- 
acter in  the  field  of  abstract  concepts  which  has  appeared  during 
the  last  decades  in  frcrmany,  —  a  work  which  liaa  l)een  supplemented 
by  a  historical  and  critical  basis  in  his  J/iAtori/  of  Mfitufiht/Hics} 

The  Theory  of  the  Cateijories,  which  is  no  doubt  Hartmann's  main 
work  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  seeks  to  gain  a  i-ommon  formal 
basis  for  the  rlisci]dincs  of  ])lulosophy  by  tracing  all  the  relating 
principles  employed  by  the  intellect,  whether  in  perception  or  in 
retlectiou,  through  the  nubjective  ideal  field  of  the  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, the  objective  real  field  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  the 
mctaphysifal  realm.  In  the  fineness  of  its  diiih'ctii'.d  references, 
and  iu  the  wealth  of  interesting  outlooks  upon  the  fields  of  reality, 
it  presents  a  unique  counterpart  to  Hegel's  Logic.  As  Hegel  devel- 
o|»ed  dialectically  the  wlude  process  in  which  the  Idea  changes  over 
into  Natui*e,  iu  which  the  concept  leaves  itself  and  becomes  "other,** 
so  Hartmann  shows,  in  the  case  of  every  category^  the  transformsr 


OtichUhU  der  Metaphj/ftik  (2  parts,  Lelps.  1890-1000). 
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tion  wltich  the  ^Mugical  *'  experiences  by  its  relation  to  the  *'n 
logical"  element  of  reality,  which  arisen  from  the  WilL     Here,  too, 
the  wnrM  appears  as  divided  within  itself,  as  the  conflict  of  Reason 
against  will. 

§  45.   Natore  and  History. 

The  dualism  of  the  Kantian  Weitamtchauwtg  is  reflected  in  the 
science  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  peculiar  tension  in  the  reU^| 
tion  between  »:tenc€  of  Ntititre  and  ncience  of  mhid.     At  no  earlie^^ 
time  has  this  autithesis  been  so  current  as  respects  both  material 
and  metlKKls,  as  in  our^;  and  from  this  circumstance  a  number  of 
promising  new  shiftings  have  arisen.     If  from  the  domain  of  roeni 
science  we  take,  as  has  l»een  shown,  the  contested  province  of  psych< 
ogy,  we  then  have  reiiminiii}^  over  against  "Nature,"  what  oon 
spends  still  more  tti  Kantian  thought — the  socio/  life  and  Ushiatorit 
development  in  its  full  extent  in  all  directions.    The  thinking  of 
natural   science,  pressing  forward  in  its  vigorous  career  of  annei 
ation,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  easily  found  points  in  the  socii 
phenomena  as  it  had  previously  found  in  the  psychological,  where  it 
might  set  the  levers  of  its  mode  nf  consi4leration,  so  that  a  struggle 
became  necessary  upon  this  6eUl,  siiiiilar  to  that  which  had  taken 
place  on  account  of  the  soul ;  and  thus  the  earlier  antithesis  ouh 
nated  in  that  between  natnral  sfience  and  hhton'ral  »cienc€. 

1.    The  tiist  form  in  wliii'h  the  struggle  Iw^tween  the  natural  scieni 
and  the  hi.st(»rical  WdtanHrlutituHff  was  fuu;^lit  i^ut,  was  the  suct'.essfi 
opposing  of  the  Revolution  iMiilosophy  by  the  Frenc}*  Traditiofialt 
After  St.  Martin  and  de  Maistre  had  set  forth  the  Revolution  as  tl 
judgment  of  (Jod  n\nm  niihrlioving  mankind,  de  BtrntUd  proceeded 
oppose  to  the  six^ial  tlicorios  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  he 
held  responsible  for  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  theory 
the  clerical-legitimist  Kcstomtion.     Unschooled  in  abstract  thoughl 
a  dilettante,  eRpecially  in  his  pri^dilcction  for  etymology,  he  wiis  ii 
fluential  by  the  warmth  of  his  presentation  and  by  the  weight  of  tl 
principle  which  he  defended.     It  was  the  mistake  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment, he  tauf^^lit,  to  suppose  that  the  rea.ntm  could  from   its  own  re- 
sources find  out  truth  and  organise  society,  and  to  leave  to  the  liking 
of  individuals  the  shaping  of  their  social  life.   But  in  truth  all  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  life  of  man  is  a  prtMluct  of /j*Vonca^  tradition.     Knr 
it  is  rooted  in  faugtin/fe.     Languitge,  however  (and  just  here  Condil- 
lacism  is  most  vigorously  opposed),  was  given  man  by  God  as  the  fii 
revelation;  the  divine  "Word"  is  the  source  of  all  truth.     Hums 
knowledge  is  always  only  a  participating  in  this  truth;  it  grows  ox 
of  conscience,  in  which  we  make  that  which  holds  universal  I  v>  oi 
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own.  But  the  bearer  of  the  tradition  of  the  <li\'itie  word  id  the 
Church:  her  teauhiug  is  tlie  God-giveii,  universal  reason^  propagated 
oil  through  the  centuries  as  the  great  tree  on  which  all  the  genuine 
fruits  of  human  knowledge  ripen.  And  therefore  this  revelation  is 
the  only  possible  fouTidation  of  society.  The  arrogance  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  rebelled  against  this  has  found  its  expiation  in  the 
dissoliitum  of  society,  and  it  is  now  iii  point  to  build  six-iety  onee 
more  upon  the  eternal  basis :  this  was  also  the  thought  which  held 
loosely  together  the  obscure  and  strange  fancies  of  QiiUanche. 

2.  The  philos(.»phical  factor  in  this  church-jHditical  theory  was, 
that  the  generic  reason  realising  itself  in  the  historical  develoiJinent 
of  society  was  recognised  as  the  ground  of  the  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual life  of  individuals:  if  the  theological  views  were  distracted 
from  this  Traditionalisnj,  the  reader  fiiund  liiinself  hard  by  lietjeVs 
conception  of  the  Objective  Spirit.  Hence  it  was  extremely  hntnor- 
ous  when  Victor  CoK«m,  while  adopting  German  philosophy  on  just 
this  side,  to  a  certain  extent  took  from  the  Ultra-inontanes  the  cream 
of  their  milk.  Kclecticisra  also  taught  a  universal  reason,  and  was 
not  disinclined  to  see  in  it  something  similar  to  the  Scottish  "com- 
mon sense,'*  to  which,  however,  it  still  dirl  not  deny  a  metaphysical 
liasis,  fashioned  acconling  to  Schelling  and  Hiagcl.  When,  tliere- 
fore,  Lamennais,  who  at  the  beginning  lifid  been  a  traditionalist  and 
bad  then  passed  through  the  school  of  the  German  philosophy,  treated 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas  in  his  EH(jnis,sp.  (Vujte  Phifosft/ihie,  he  could  fully 
retain  the  above  thf»ory  of  the  conscience,  so  far  as  its  real  content 
was  concerned. 

Quite  another  form  was  assumed  by  the  doctrine  of  Objective 
Spirit,  where  it  was  apprehended  purely  psychologically  and  empiri- 
CJ.lIy.  In  the  nicnUd  life  of  the  individual,  numerous  processes  go 
on,  which  rest  solely  upon  the  fact  that  the  individual  never  exists 
at  all  except  as  member  of  a  psychiral  interconnected  whole.  This 
interacting  and  overreaching  life,  into  which  each  one  grows,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  he  is  what  he  is,  evinces  itself  not  by  conformity 
to  natural  laws,  as  do  the  general  forms  of  the  psychical  processes: 
it  is  ratlier  of  a  historical  character,  and  the  general  mind  which  lies 
nt  the  basis  of  inilividiial  life  expresses  itself  objectively  in  language, 
in  customs  and  morals^  and  in  public  institutions.  Individual  psy- 
chology must  lie  broadened  to  a  urtf^ial  jMj/cJtofnfftf  by  a  study  of  these. 
This  principle  has  been  propounded  bv  Lfnarus  and  Steintftalj  and 
the  eminently  historical  charncter  which  tliis  must  have  when  car- 
ried out  they  have  indicated  by  the  otherwise  less  fortunate  name 
of  VlJfkerpstfchohfpi*  [Folk  or  ('omparative  Psychology]. 

3.  One  must  take  into  account  the  fundamental  social  thought  of 
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Traditionalism  to  understand  the  religious  colouring  which  is  chai^ 
acteristin  of  F}vnch  aoeicUism  since  St.  Simon,  in  contrast  with 
social-political  theories  of  the   last   century.     St,    Siinon*3   theory, 
however,  stands  not  only  under  the  pressure  of  the  religious  zeal 
which  was  growing  to  heoome  a  new  social  and  political  power,  hut 
also  in  lively  relations  to  German  philosophy,  and  indeed   to  i 
dialectic.      All   this   passed    over   to   his   disciple,   Auguste  Comtt 
whose   thought   passed   through   an    extremely    peculiar   course 
development. 

He  aims  at  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  complete  reform  of  human 
society.     He,  too,  regards  it  as  au  evident  conclusion  that  with  the 
Rm-olntion,  the  Enlightenment,  whieh  waa  its  cause,   has  l>ecome 
baukrupt     Like  the  Traditionalists,  he  fixes  the  responsibility  fi 
this  upon  the  independence  of  individuals,  upon  free  investigation; 
and  autonomy  in  the  conduct  of  life.     From  these  follow  anarch 
of  opinions  and  anarchy  of  public  life.     The  salvation  of  society 
to  be  sought  only  in  the  dominance  of  scientific  knowledge.     We 
must  find  once  more,  and  along  securer  lines,  that  subordination  of 
all  the  activities  of  life  beneath  a  universally  valid  principle  whic 
was  approximately  attained  in  the  grand  but  premature  catholic  sy 
tern  of  the  Midtlle  Ages.      In  place  of  theology  we  must  set  positivi 
science,  which  tolerates  freedom  of  faith  as  little  as  theology  iole 
ated  it  in  the  Middle  Ages.      This  Romantic  element  determined 
Cointe's  theory  throughout.     It  is  shown  not  only  in  his  philosophy 
of  history  by  his  etithiu^iastic  portrayal  of  the  mediuival  system  ol^M 
society,  not  only  in  his  projected  "Religion  of  Humanity"  and  its^^ 
cultus,  but  alK>ve  all  in  his  demand  for  a  concurrent  spiritual  and 
secular  authority  for  the  new  s<x-ial  order.     The  new  form  of  ih 
social  order  was  to  proceed  from  the  creative  activity  of  the  pouw 
apirituelf  and  Comte  n\ado  fantastic  attempts  toward  this  by  esta! 
lishiiig  his  "  Western  Committee."     As  he  thought  of  himself  as  th 
chairman  of  this  commiLti^e^  so  he  trusted  to  himself  the  establis 
ment  of  the  new  teaching.     But  the  positive  philosophy  on  whi 
the  new  social  order  was  to  arise  was  nothing  other  than  the  ordered' 
system  of  the  positive  sciences. 

Comte's  projeeted  jnt8Hi\}p.  aj/atem  of  the  ncipnrf^s  first  of  all  push 
Hume's  and  Condillac^s  conception  to  the  farthest  point     Not  onl 
is  human  knowledge  assigned  for  its  province  to  the  reciprocal  rel 
tions  of  phi^nomcna,  but  there  is  nothing  absolute  whatever,  that 
might  lie  unknown,  as  it  were,  at  the  basis  of  phennmena.     The  only 
absolute  principle  is,  that  all  w  relative.     To  talk  of  first  causes 
ultimate  ends  of  things  has  no  rational  sense.     But  tliis  relativis 
(or,  as  it  has  later  been  termed^  "  correlativiam  ")  is  forfeited  at  on 
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to  the  universalistic  claim  of  the  thinking  of  mathemn,tical  natural 
science,  when  science  is  assigned  the  task  of  explaining  all  these 
relations  from  the  point  of  view  tliut  in  addition  to  individual  facts 
we  must  discover  and  establish  also  the  order  of  these  facts  as  they 
repeat  themselves  in  time  and  space.  This  oi-der  we  may  call  "gen- 
eral f;ict,"  but  nothing  more.  Thus  positivism  seeks  by  "laws  "  — 
this  id  Comte's  usual  name  for  general  f;uits  —  not  to  explain  the 
particular  facts,  but  only  to  establish  their  recurrence.  From  this 
is  supposed  to  come  foresight  for  the  future,  as  the  practical  outcome 
of  science,  —  sa voir  pour  pr4voir,  —  although  such  foresight  is  quite 
unintelligibh^  and  unjustifiable  under  his  presupj^iositiona.  This  con- 
ception of  Comte's  has  found  assent  not  only  with  philosophers  like 
C.  Goring^  who  appropriated  it  especially  for  his  theory  of  causality, 
but  also  to  sonu-  degree  among  natural  scientists,  particularly  with 
the  representatives  of  mechanics,  such  as  lurchhoffand  ^faeh.  Their 
tendency  is  to  exclude  the  conception  of  eflRcient  agency  from  the 
scientific  theory  of  nature,  and  to  reach  the  elimination  of  '•  force" 
on  the  basis  of  a  mere  "description"  or  discovery  of  the  most  ade- 
quate "  image."  This  has  been  attempted  by  H.  Hertz  in  his  Prin^ 
ciples  of  Mechanics.  Similar  thoughts  have  been  spun  out  into  the 
unspeakably  tedious  termiuulogies  of  his  "  Empirio-Criticism/'  by 
Richard  Ai^ennrittitf  who  has  employed  the  generalisations  of  an  ab- 
stract dialectic,  and  seeks  to  demonstrate  all  philosophical  conceptions 
of  the  world  to  be  needless  variations  of  one  original  worldH^oncejv 
tion  of  pure  experience,  which  is  t«  \m  once  more  restored. 

4.  Phenomena,  according  to  Comtc,  both  individual  and  general, 
are  in  part  simple,  in  part  more  or  less  complicated.  Knowledge  of 
the  simpler  must  precede  that  of  the  more  comidex.  For  this  reason 
ho  aiTanges  the  sciences  in  a  hierarchy  whirh  proceeds  step  by  step 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  Mathematics  is  followed  by 
astronomy,  then  by  physics,  chemistry,  biology  which  includes 
psy«;hol(jgy,  and  finally  by  "  sociology."  This  relation,  nevertheless, 
is  not  to  be  conceived  as  if  eveiy  following  discipline  was  supposed 
tii  \yo  deduced  from  the  preceding  dis^.iijline  or  disciplines;  it 
merely  presupposes  these  in  the  sense  that  their  more  com[ilieated 
facts  include  within  themselves  the  more  elementary  facta;  the 
completely  new  fa^rts  add  their  own  peculiar  combination  and  nature 
to  those  more  elementary  facts.  So,  for  exampln,  biulogy  presupposes 
physical  and  chemical  processes,  but  the  fact  of  life  is  something 
completely  new,  and  incapable  of  deduction  from  these  processes; 
it  is  a  fact  which  must  be  verified  by  biological  observation.  Such, 
tAH\  is  the  relation  of  sociology  to  the  five  preceding  disciplines. 
Following  this  principle  Comte's  social  statics  declines  with  charao- 
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teristic  emphasis  to  derive  sociality  frmn  th^*  iTidividual,  as  was  done 
in  the  Enlightenment  philosophy.     The  sopial  nature  is  an  origim 
fact,  and  the  first  social  phenomenon  is  the  family.    Still  more  ind< 
pendent  is  his  social  dynamics,  which  without  psychological  explaiu 
tioD  sots  itself  the  task  of  discovexing  the  natural  lav?  of  the  histof 
of  sociottf.     (!onite  finds  this  in  the  pritictjde  of  tht>  three  Mag^A^  wliic 
society  necessarily  passes  through  (an  apfi/x*i,  which  hail  Ix-en  anticij 
pated  by  d' Alembert  and  Turgot  as  well  as  by  Hegel  and  Cousin). 
Intellectually,  man  passes  out  of  the  theological  phase,  through  th< 
metaphysical,  over  into  the  positive.     In  the  first  he  explains  ph* 
nomena  by  supernatural   powers  and  beings  thought  in  authrop 
morphic  guise,  in  the  second   by  general  concepts  [e.^.  force,  etc.] 
which  he  constructs  as  the  essence  working  behind  phenomena 
the  positive  stage  he  comprehends  the  particular  only  by  the  aclualV 
demonstrable  conditions,  from  which  it  follows  according  to  a  law" 
verifiable  experimentally.     To  this  universal  law  of  the  mental  life 
are  subject  all  special  processes  into  which  the  same  divides,  and 
likewise  the  moivment  of  huvmn  hi»tory  as  a  icholf.     Moreover,  the 
intellcctua]   process  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  course  of 
development  in  the  external  organisation  of  society,  which  passes^ 
out  of  the  priestly,  warlike  condition,  thi-ough  the  rule  of  the  jurisi 
(l^istejt),  to  the  "  industrial  **  stage. 

The  very  circumstantial  philosophy  of  history  which  Comte  hei 
carries  out,  interesting  in  particular  |>oints,  but  on  the  whole  com- 
pletely arbitrary  and  often  distorted  by  ignorance  and  prejiidi<^, 
to  be  estimated  solely  as  a  construction  undertaken  for  his  reforms 
tory  purpose.     The  victory  of  the  positive  view  of  the  world,  and 
the  same  time  of  the  imJustrial  <trder  of  life,  is  the  goal  of  the  hi! 
torical  development  of  European  peoples.     At  this  goal  "the  gi-eat' 
Thought,  viz. :  positive  philosophy,  will  be  wedded  with  the  great 
Power,  the  prolotariate.'' ' 

Hut  as  if  the  law  of  the  circuit  of  the  three  phases  was  to  be  fii 
verified  in  the  case  of  its  author,  Comte  in  the  last  ("subjective  ** 
period  of  his  thinking  fell  back  into  tho  theological  stage,  makinj 
mankind  as  Grayid-Ptre  the  object  of  a  religious  venei-alion  or  wof'- 
ship,  as  whc«e  high  priest  he  imitated  the  whole  apparatus  of  worshi] 
of  the  saints,  with  a  positivist  remodelling.  Among  these  phantastii 
products  of  the  imagination  the  history  of  philosophy  can  at  m(»sl 
consider  only  the  motive  which  guided  Comte  in  his  later  couri 
He  best  set  this  forth  in  the  General  View  of  PositivUFm^  which  is^ 


J  Cf.   on  Comte,  anionfj  recent  works,  TschitscheHn,   PhilosopkUch^ 
BChungcn^  tr.  from  the  Kusslau  (Heidelberg,  1899). 
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reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  tho  Positive  Polity.  This  shows  him 
turning  aside  from  the  outspoken  individualism  which  haii  shown 
itself  in  his  earlier  couvifttion  that  positive  science  as  such  woulil  be 
sufficient  to  bring  about  the  ifform  of  society.  He  hart  now  seen 
that  the  positive  philosophy  may  indeed  teach  how  the  new  order  of 
things  is  to  api«?ar,  but  that  the  work  of  bringing  about  this  new 
order  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  "  affective  principle"  — the/eft/iTi^. 
Whereas  he  had  formerly  taught  that  the  specifically  human,  as 
it  develops  in  history,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  predominance  of  the  in- 
telligence over  the  feelings,  it  is  from  the  predominance  of  the 
heart  over  the  intellect  that  he  now  expeet,s  the  fulfilment  of  his 
hopes  which  he  formulates  as  Vamour  pour  prinrij^e^  Vordre  pour  base, 
le  progriis  pour  but}  And  since  Gull  has  shown  that  the  preeminence 
of  heart  over  intellect  is  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  brain  of 
woman,  Comte  bases  on  this  his  worship  of  woman,  which  he  would 
make  an  essential  constituent  in  the  religion  of  humanity.  He  who 
had  begun  with  the  proud  announcement  of  a  positivist  papacy  ended 
with  an  ajipeal  to  the  proletariate  and  the  emancipation  of  woman. 

5.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  practical,  i.e.  political,  ends  which 
Comte  followed,  that  in  history  also  general  facts  or  laws  appeared 
to  him  more  important  than  particular  facts.  He  believed  that  in 
the  realm  of  history  a  foresight  {pr^voyance)  should  guide  ami 
direct  action.  But  apart  from  this  theory  and  in  spite  of  the  one- 
sidedness  of  his  education  along  the  lines  of  niatbpiiia.tics  and  natu- 
ral science,  Comte  was  yet  sufficiently  broad-minded  to  understand 
and  to  preserve  the  distinctive  character  of  the  different  disciplines, 
and  as  he  had  already  attempttMl  to  secure  for  biology  its  own  dis- 
tinctive methods,  he  expressly  claimed  for  his  sociology  the  "his- 
torical method."  In  the  biological  field  the  series  of  successive 
phenomena  in  a  race  of  animals  is  only  an  external  evolution  which 
does  not  alter  or  concern  the  permanent  characUirof  tlie  race  (hence, 
Comte  was  throughout  an  opponent  of  Lamarck's  theory).  In 
sociology  we  have  to  do  with  an  actual  transformation  of  the  human 
race.  This  has  been  brought  about  through  the  changing  vicissi- 
tudes of  generations  and  the  persisting  cumulation  of  detinile  life 
processes  which  has  been  made  possible  thereby.  The  historical 
method  is  to  return  to  general  facts,  and  thus  observation  is  to  be 
guided  by  theory,  so  that  historical  investigation  will  yield  only  a 
construction  based  upon  a  philosophy  of  history.  It  was  thus  per- 
haps not  quite  in  Comte's  meaning,  but  nevertheless  it  was  a  con- 
sequence of  his  teaching,  when  the  effort  was  made  here  and  there 
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to  raise  history  to  the  plane  of  a  natural  science.     John  Stuart  MiQ 
called   attention  to  this   in   his    methodology.     Schopenhauer   had 
denied  to  history  the  oluuacter  of  a  science  on  the  ^t»und  that  il 
teaches  only   the  particular  and    nothing   of  the   universal.     Thii 
defect  seemed  now  to  be  remedied  in  that  the  effort  was  made 
press  forward  beyond  the  description  of  particular  events   to  tb< 
general  facts.     The  most  impressive  attempt  of  this  sort  was  made 
by  Comte's  English  disciple,  Thowaa  Buckle.     In  his    HiMory  oj 
CiciJimtion  in  EiKjhind  (1857),  Bucklt^  definetl  the  task  of  hist-ori( 
science  as  that  of  seeking  the  niitiiral  laws  of  the  life  of  a  people.- 
For  this  purpose  Buckle  found  in  those  slow  changes  of  the 
conditions  whi(5h  arc  recorded  in  the  statistical  tables,  much  moi 
usable  and  exat^t  material  than  in  the  recital  of  particular  events 
which  the  old  chronicle  forms  of  historical  writing  had  been  limit 

Here  the  pro[>er  sense  of  the  antithesis  is  disclosed:  on  the  one' 
hand  the  life  of  the  masses  with  the  changes  taking  place  conform- 
ably to  general  law — on  the  other  hand  the  independent  value  of 
that  which  presents  itself  but  once,  and  is  determined  within  itself.^ 
In  this  respect  the  essence  of  the  historical  view  of  the  world  baaB 
been  by  no  one  so  deeply  apprehended,  and  so  forcibly  and  warmly 
presented,  as  by  Carlyle,  who  worked  himself  free  from  the  jjhi- 
losophy  of  enlightenment  by  the  assistance  of  the  German  idealism, 
and  laboured  unweanedly  fur  the  recognition  of  the  archetypal  and 
creative  personalities  of  history,  —  for  the  comprehension  and  veu-^ 
eration  of  "  heroes." 

In  these  two  extremes  are  seen  anew  the  great  antitheses  in  th( 
conception  of  the  world  which  were  alreatly  prevalent  in  the  Renaif 
satice,  but  which  had  not  at  that  time  attiiined  so  clear  and  methodi- 
cal  an  expression.     We  distinguished  in  that  i>eriod  a  historical 
century,  and  a  century  of  natural  science,  in  the  sense  that  the  new 
investigation  of  nature  emerged  from  the  conflict  of  traditions  as 
the  most  valuable  outcome  {cf.  Part  IV.).     From  the  victory  of  tbe^^ 
methods  and  conceptions  of  natural  science  resulted  the  great  metA!^| 
physical  systems,  iuid  as  their  scquonce  the   unhistoiical  mode  of 
thought  cluinw^teristic  of  the  Enlightenment.     In  opposition  to  this 
the  German  philosophy  set  its  historical  view  of  the  world.     It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  almost  mmplete  counterpart  of  this  antithesis  ifl^ 
found  in  the  psyfhological  realm  in  the  antithesis  between  IntelleoS 
tualism  and  Voluntarism.     On  this  account  the  attempt  which  has 
been  made  during  the  last  decade  to  introduce  the  so-CAlled  scien- 
titic*  mcthoii  into  liistory,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  development  of 
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psychology  during  our  century.  It  is  indeed  not  the  great  histo- 
rians who  have  fallen  victims  to  this  mistaket  but  here  and  there 
some  who  have  either  been  too  weak  to  sfaiid  against  the  watch- 
words of  the  day,  or  have  made  use  of  them  tor  popular  etfect.  In 
this  so-called  scientific*  treatment  of  historical  structures  or  pro- 
cesses the  misuse  of  eomparisons  and  analogies  is  esi>ecMa1ly  uude- 
sii-able  —  as  if  it  were  a  genuine  insight  to  call  society  an  organism;* 
or  as  if  the  effect  of  one  people  upon  another  could  be  designated  as 
endtismose  and  exostnose! 

The  intmduc'.tinn  uf  natural -science  modes  of  thought  into  history 
hiis  not  Ijeen  limited  to  this  postulate  of  method  which  seeks  to  as- 
certain the  laws  of  the  historical  process;  it  has  also  had  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  contents.  At  the  time  when  Keuerbatdrs  Materialism, 
which  was  a  degenerate  proiluet  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  (cf.  above, 
§  44,  6).  was  yet  in  its  vigour,  Marx  and  Engels  created  j»f>CfV(Vi>w'» 
materialistic  philottophff  of  history,  \u  which  motives  from  Hegel  and 
from  Comte  cross  in  peculiar  manner.  The  meaning  of  history  they 
too  find  in  the  "processes  of  social  life.''  This  collective  life,  how- 
ever, is  essentially  of  an  economic  nature.  The  determining  forces 
in  all  social  conditions  are  the  economic  relations;  they  form  the 
ultimate  motives  for  all  activities.  Their  change  and  their  develoj)- 
ment  are  the  only  conditioning  forces  for  public  life  and  |K)litics,  and 
likewise  for  science  and  religion.  All  the  different  activities  of 
civilisation  are  th\is  only  offshcjots  of  the  economic  life,  and  all 
history  should  be  economic  history. 

6.  If  history  has  had  to  defend  its  autonomy  against  the  destruction 
of  the  iKjondary  lines  which  delimit  it  from  the  sciences,  the  natural 
seieuoe  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  conversely  contained  an  emi- 
nently historical  factor  which  has  attained  acommanding  influence,  viz, 
the  evolutionanf  motive.  In  fai^t  we  find  the  natural  science  of  tonlay 
in  its  general  theories,  as  well  as  in  its  particular  investigations,  de- 
termined by  two  great  principles  which  apparently  stand  in  opposition 
to  each  other,  but  which  in  truth  reciprocally  supplement  each  other, 
viz.  the  principle  of  the  const^n^ation  of  energif  and  that  of  eeolution. 

The  former  has  been  found  by  Robert  Mayer,  Joule,  and  Helm- 
boltz  to  be  the  only  form  in  which  the  axiom  of  causality  cun  be  used 
by  the  physical  theory  of  to-day.  The  epist^mological  postulate  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  nature,  but  that  every  following  phenomenon 


the  text  Is  all  the  more  likely  to  occur.  Of  course  llie  author  is  objecting  not  to 
sclentiHc  mfthods,  but  to  thp  aAftuiiipttnn  that  the  sctentitic  method  for  natural 
science  is  the  proper  srienliflc  method  for  history.] 

5  [Hut  of.  on  this,  Kant,  Critiqut  of  Judtjment,  §05.     Cf.  also  Laple  in  ftec 
de  Met.  H  dt  la  Morale,  May,  tBl>5.] 
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is  only  a  transformation  of  that  which  precedes,  waa  formulated  by 
Descartes  as  the  law  of  the  Conservation  of  Motion  (of.  above,  p.  411), 
by  Leibniz  as  the  law  of  Conservation  of  Force  (p.  421 ),  by  Kant 
that  of  the  Conservation  of  Sul>stauee  (pp.  545  f.).    The  discovery 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
concepts  of  kinetic  and  potential  energy,  made  possible  the  formula- 
tion that  the  siirn  of  energy  in  nature  is  quantitatively  unchangeable, 
and  only  qualitatively  changeable,  and  that  in  every  material  systeii^| 
which  is  re^j^arded  as  complete  or  closed  within  itself,  the  spatiw^ 
distribution  and  direction  of  the  kinetic  and  jmtential  energy  at  any 
time  is  absolutely  determined  by  the  law  just  stated.     It  is  uottob^| 
overlooked  that  in  this  statement  the  exclusion  of  other  than  matfl^l 
rial  forces  from  the  explanation  of  nutnre  is  ma<le  still  more  sharply 
than  with  Descartes;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  signs  are  already 
multiplying  that  a  return  to  the  dynamic  conception  of  matter  has 
been  thereby  introduced,  such  a  conception  as  was  demanded  by 
Leibni/M  Kant,  and  JHchelling  (cf.  above,  §  .S8,  7), 

7.  The  pnni'iple  of  evolution  had  many  lines  of  preparation 
modem  thought  In  philosophic  form  it  had  l>eeu  projected 
Leibniz  and  Schelling,  although  as  a  relation  In^tween  concepts,  a 
not  as  a  process  taking  place  in  time  (so  with  Aristotle;  cf.  §  13) 
and  among  Schelling's  disciples  it  was  Ok^n  who  began  to  regard  the 
ascending  of  classes  and  species  in  the  realm  of  organic  life  asa  p 
cess  in  time.  With  the  aid  of  comparative  morphology,  to  whi 
also  Goethe's  studies  had  contributed,  Oken  dared  that  **  adventure 
in  the  ** arcliieology  of  nature"  of  which  Kant  hail  spoken  (p.  iSfio 
All  organisms  are  regarded  as  variously  formed  *' protoplasm  *'  ( 
schleim)^  and  the  higher  have  pro(«!eded  from  the  lower  by 
increasing  multiplication  of  protoplasmic  vesicles.  At  the  same  tin 
(1809),  in  his  Phiiosophie  ZoOhgigue,  Lamarck  gave  the  first  systei 
atic  exposition  of  the  theory  of  deaoent.  He  explained  the  relati 
ship  of  organisms  by  descent  from  a  common  original  form,  and  thei 
diiferences,  in  part  by  the  direct  effect  of  environment,  and  in 
by  the  inilircct  effect  of  environment  which  oiwrates  by  calling  ft 
a  greater  use  of  some  organs  and  a  less  use  of  others.  This 
modifies  structures,  and  the  modifications  in  structure  are  inherited. 
The  variations  in  species  which  become  stable  were  thus  explained 
by  the  alternating  influences  of  heredity  and  adaptation.  To  these 
factors  of  explfination  Cliarhs  Darwin  added  the  decisive  factor  of 
natural  seleciion.  Organisms  tend  to  increase  at  a  far  higher  rate^ 
than  the  available  means  of  nutrition.  Hence  the  struggle  for  exisl^l 
ence.  Those  plants  or  animals  which  vary  in  a  direction  that  favourB 
them  in  this  struggle  will  survive. 
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The  presuppositions  of  tlio  theory,  therefore,  are  the  two  princi- 
ples of  heredity  and  variabtlity;  an  additional  element  was  the 
assumption  of  great  periods  of  time  for  the  accuimilation  of  indefi- 
nitely small  deviations,  an  assumption  whitih  was  nia<ie  possible  by 
contemporaneous  geological  investi^tions. 

This  biological  hypothesis  at  once  gained  more  general  signifi- 
cance in  that  it  promised  a  purely  mechanical  explanation  of  the 
adaptations  op  purposive  elements  which  constitute  the  problems  of 
organic  life,  and  it  was  believed  that  thereby  the  necessity  of  the 
progress  of  nature  to  higher  and  higher  forms  had  been  understood. 
The  •' purposive  "  hail  been  mechanically  explained  in  the  sense  of 
that  which  is  capable  of  survival  —  that  is,  of  that  which  can  main- 
tain and  propagate  itself  —  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  same 
explanation  could  be  applit'd  to  everything  else  wliich  appears  pur- 
posive in  other  relations,  especially  to  that  which  is  purposive  in  a 
normative  respect.  So  the  theory  of  selection  following  Darwin's 
own  suggestions  was  very  soon  applied  on  many  sides  to  psycliology, 
sociology,  ethics,  ami  history,  and  was  pressed  by  zealous  adherents 
as  the  only  scientific  method.  Few  were  clear  on  the  point  that 
natuTB  w(is  therebif  placed  vncler  a  categorff  of  hhtory,  and  that  this 
category  had  experienced  an  essential  change  for  such  an  applica- 
tion. For  the  evolutionary  theory  of  natural  science,  including  the 
theory  of  natural  selection,  can  indeed  explain  alteration  but  not 
prrxfrens;  it  cannot  give  the  rational  grcmnd  for  regarding  tbe  result 
of  the  development  as  a  **  higher,"  that  is,  a  more  valuable  form. 

8.  In  its  most  universal  extent  the  principle  of  evolution  had 
already  been  proclaimed  before  Darwin  by  his  countryman  Herbert 
Spfiwer,  and  had  hecn  made  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  lat- 
ter's  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy,  in  which  many  threads  of 
English  philosophy  are  brought  together.  He  proceeds  from  agnos- 
ticism in  BO  far  as  he  declares  the  Absolute,  the  Unconditioned,  the 
Unitary  Being,  which  lie  is  also  fain  to  call  Force,  to  be  unknowable. 
Religion  and  philosophy  have  laboured  in  vain  to  conceive  this  in 
definite  ideas;  for  us  it  is  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  incapable 
of  determination.  Human  knowledge  is  limited  to  an  interpretation 
of  phenomena,  that  is,  to  the  manifestations  of  the  Unknowable. 
Philosophy  has  only  the  task  of  generalising  the  results  of  the 
particular  sciences,  aud  putting  these  generalised  results  together 
into  the  simplest  and  most  complete  totality  possible. 

The  fundamental  distinction  in  phenomena  Spencer  designates  as 
that  of  the  ** vivid"  and  the  "faint"  manifestations  of  the  Un- 
knowable, i.e.  of  impressions  and  ideas.  This  indicates  an  attach- 
ment to  Hume  which  is  not  fortunate  (of.  above,  p.  463).     From  this 
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atarling-i>oint,   although   Spencer    rightly   rejects   the   reproach  of 
materialism,  he  yet  introduces  a  turn  in  lus  view  of  the  world  whi 
directs  preeminent  interest  Ut  the  character  of  physical  phencime 
For  an   examination   of   all   the   particular  sciences  is  supptistxi 
yield  the  result  that  the  fundamental  form  in  which  the  Absolu 
manifests   itself  is   evolution.     And   by  evolution   Spencer    und 
stands  ^  following   a   suggCBtiou   of   the  scientist,  vou    Bacr  —  t 
tendency  of  all  natural  structures  to  ]>ass  over  from  the   homog 
neous  to  the   heterogeneous.      This  active  variation  in  which  tht 
ever-a/'.Hve  fon^e  manifests  itself  consists  in  two  processes,  which  ia 
co&peration  with  each  other  oonstitut«  evolution,  and  wliiirh  Spent 
desigimtes  as  differentiation  and  integration.     On  the  one  hand 
virtue  of  the  plurality  of  effects  which  lH;!loug  to  every  cause, 
simple  passfs  into  a  manifoM  :  it  differentiates  luid  individuali: 
itself;  it  divides  and  determines  itself  by  virtue  of  the  fulness 
relations  into  which  it  enters.    On  the  other  hand,  the  thus  0ep4^ 
ratL^l  indivUlual  phenomena  come  together  again  to  form  firm  co 
pounds  ami  fuurtiimal  systems,  and  through  these  inte^atiuns  nc 
unities  arise  which  are  higher,  richer,  and  more  finely  articul 
than  the  original.     So  the  animal  orLranism  is  a  higher  unity  t 
the  cell ;  8(X»iety  is  a  higher  "  individual  "  than  a  single  imui. 

This  schema  is  now  applied  by  Spencer  to  all  nmterial  and  spi 
itual  pi-ocesses,  and  with  tireless  lalxiur  he  has  sought  to  enforce 
in  the  case  of  the  facts  of  all  the  jiarticular  st'ieuces.  Physics 
chemistry  are  refractory;  ihcy  stand  ui»ticr  tlie  law  of  the  conse 
vation  of  energy.  Hut  astrophysical  theory  shows  the  differenti 
tiou  of  the  original  gas  into  the  suns  and  the  ])eri|iheral  stnictu 
of  thi?  planets  with  their  satellites,  and  liUewise  the  eorrespondi 
integration  in  the  articulated  and  ordered  system  of  motion  whic! 
all  these  bo<lies  maintain.  It  is,  however,  in  biology  and  sociok 
that  the  system  attains  full  unfohling.  Life  is  regarded  by  Spcnci 
as  a  progressiva  adajitation  of  inner  to  outer  relations.  From  th 
the  individualising  growth  of  a  single  organism  is  explained,  a 
from  the  necessary  variations  of  the  Icilter  according  to  the  meth 
of  the  theory  of  selection  is  explaine<l  the  alteration  of  speeics. 

Social  life  also  in  its  whole  historical  course  is  nothing  other  thi 
the  progressive  adaptation  of  tnan  to  his  natural  and  y)lastic  environ 
ment.     The  perfcctini,'  which  the  race  wins  tlion^by  rests  upon  the 
dying  out  of  the  unfit  and  ujmn  the  survival  of  tlie  fit  functions. 
From  the  standpoint  of  this  dfwtrine  Spencer  seeks  also  to  decid 
the  old  strife  between  rationalism  and  empiricism   upon   b<ith  t 
logical  ami  ethioal  fields.      As  against  the  asst)ciational  psycholo 
he  admits  that  there  are  for  the  individual   immediately  evid 
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principles,  and  truths  which  are  innate  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot 
be  explained  by  the  experience  of  the  individual.  Hut  the  strength 
with  which  these  judgments  assert  themselves  so  that  eon  scion  sness 
finds  it  impossible  to  deny  them,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  iutelleutual  and  emotional  habits  acquired  by  the  nu^e,  which 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  adapted  to  further  the  race,  and  have 
maintained  themselves  on  this  ground.  The  a  priori  is  everywhere 
an  evolutionary  product  of  heredity.  So  in  particular  for  morals, 
everything  in  the  form  of  intelligent  feeling  and  modes  of  will  sur- 
vives which  is  adapted  to  further  the  self-preservation  and  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  individual,  of  society,  and  of  the  race. 

Finally  every  particular  development  reaches  its  natural  end  when 
a  condition  of  equilibrium  has  l)een  gained  in  which  the  inner  rela- 
tions are  everywhere  com[»letely  adapted  to  the  outer,  so  that  the 
capacity  for  further  articulation  and  variation  has  been  exhausted. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  by  external  influence  that  such  a  system  can  be 
destroyed  and  disturbed,  so  that  its  individual  parts  may  enter  into 
new  processes  of  evolution.  On  the  contrary  Si>encer  strives  against 
the  assumption  of  the  possibility  that  the  whole  universe,  with  all 
the  particular  systems  which  it  cuntains,  can  ever  come  to  a  perfect 
and  therefore  permanent  condition  of  etpiilibrium.  He  thus  con- 
tradicts tlioae  investigators  who  have  regarded  as  theoretically  possi- 
ble such  a  distribution  of  energies  as  to  exclude  all  alterations;  this 
is  due  ultimately  to  the  fact  that  Spencer  regards  the  Uuknowable 
as  the  ever  self-manifesting  force,  and  regards  evolution  itself  as 
the  most  universal  law  of  the  maujfeat-ation  of  the  Unknowable. 

9.  Taken  all  in  all  Spencer's  development  of  the  principle  of 
evolution  is  throughout  of  a  cnsinological  character,  and  in  this  is 
shown  just  the  alteration  in  this  controlling  principle  which  is  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  natural  science  in  our  century.  This  is  seen 
most  clearly  by  comparing  Hegel  and  Sjiencer.  With  the  former, 
evolution  is  tlie  natui-e  of  the  self-revealing  spirit;  vr\t\\  the  latter, 
it  is  the  law  of  the  successive  manifestations  of  an  unknowable 
force.  To  apeak  in  Hegel's  language  (cf.  p.  611),  the  subject  has 
again  become  niubstance.  In  fact  the  Unknowable  of  Spencer 
resembles  most  that  "Indifference  of  real  and  ideal'*  which  Schel- 
Hng  designated  as  the  Absolute.  This  analogy  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  the  cosmological  form  of  the  principh'  of  evolution  will 
not  be  the  final  one,  ami  that  the  historical  standpoint  and  method, 
as  the  appropriate  home  of  this  jirinciple,  will  give  the  permanent 
form  which  it  will  take  in  philosophy.  In  Kngland  it-self,  and  still 
more  in  America,  a  decided  turn  toward  Hegel  is  to  be  noticed  since 
the  impressive  book  of  Hutchinson  Stirling  and  Wallace^s  excellent 
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introduction  of  Hegel's  logic.  In  Germany,  Kuno  Fischer's  e 
tion  of  Hegel's  doctrine,  which  ia  now  just  reaching  completion, 
dissipate  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  its  just 
valuation,  and  by  stripping  otf  the  terminology  which  has  bec-omo 
foreign  to  us,  will  cause  this  great  system  of  evolution  to  appear  in 
full  clearness. 

The  same  tendency  to  win  back  the  historical  form  for  the  thought 
of  evolution  is  found  in  the  logical  and  epistemological  efforts  whi 
have  as  their  goal  what  Dilthey  has  denoted  with  a  fortunate  exp 
sion,  a  "  critique  of  the  historical  reason.^*     The  aim   is  to  bn 
through  that  one-sidedness   which   has  attached  to  logic  simu>  ii 
Greek  origins,  and  which  prescribes  as  the  goal  and  norm  of  logi 
laws  in  their  formal  as{>ect  the  relation  of  the  universal  to  the  ]: 
ticniar  (cf.  §  12),  and  fur  the  content  and  material  of  those  laws  t 
knowledge  of  nature.     Under  these  presuppositions  stand  not  onl 
the  extreme  of  mathematical  logic  (cf.  §  44,  4),  but  also  the  im 
tant  works  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Stanley  Jevons,  which  are 
be  characterised  essentially  as  the  logical  theory  of  natural  scien 
Over  against  this,  the  elaborations  of  logical  science  by  Lotze  a 
Sigwart,  especially  in  the  latter*s  second  edition,  show  a  much  mo: 
universal  stani]),  and  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  bistoricft] 
idealism  which  has  its  attachments  to  the  Fichtean  view  of  the  world 
(cf.  §  44,  6),  a  deeper  comprehension  of  the  logical  forms  of  histori- 
cal science  is  on  the  way ;  such,  for  examjde,  as  we  find  in  Kickert^a 
invejitigations  regarding  the  limitations  of  the  concepts  of  nai 
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While  the  end  of  the  century  finds  us  in  the  yet  unadjusted  stri 
between  the  historical  and  the  natural-science  standards,  we  see  just 
in  this  continuation  of  an  inherited  antitbesis  how  little  the  philoso- 
phy of  this  period  has  been  able  to  win  a  real  progress  in  its  princi- 
ples.    Its  great  and  vai  led  iniJustry  has  been  mther  at  the  peripbcrji 
and  in  the  work  of  adjusting  relations  with  the   special  s«:ieuc 
while  the  central  development  falls   prey  to  a  certain  stagnati 
which  must  be  siiapJy  put  up  with  as  a  fact  easily  oomprehensih 
historically.     Tlio  exhaustion  of  metaphysical  energy  and  the  hi 
tide  of  empirical  interests  give  a  completely  satisfactory  expl 
tion.     For  this  reason  we  can  readily  understand  that  the  philoso^ 
phy  of  the  nineteenth  century  shows  a  rich  development  along  the 
bounding  province's  in  which  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  empiricalH 
disciplines,   as  in  psychology,  philosophy  of  nature,  anthropology^^ 


^  H.  Riokert,  Qrenzen  der  natunaiaaenKhaftltchen  BegrifabUdung,  1896. 
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philosophy  of  history,  philosophy  of  law  and  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion, while  on  the  tioutrarv  it  makes  the  impression  of  an  eclectic 
and  dependent  attitude  in  tlie  fundaiuentiil  diseapUnei!.  Surely  this 
is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  fact  that  it  suffers  from  the 
repressive  wealth  of  traditions  which  have  attained  complete  liistori- 
cal  conseiousuesa.  It  is  in  accord  with  t]iis  that  no  earlier  time  has 
seen  such  a  luxuriant  and  fruitful  growth  in  the  study  of  the  history 
of  philosophy.  lint  there  is  need  of  a  new  central  reconstruction  if 
philosophy  is  to  meet  in  satisfactory  manner  the  wants  which  in 
recent  time  come  once  more  ft^r  satisfaction  from  the  general  con- 
sciousness and  from  the  Rpecial  sciences.' 

The  direction  in  which  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  sought 
ia  determined  on  the  one  liand  by  the  predominance  of  that  volun- 
tarism which  extends  from  psy<;holo^  into  general  metaphysical 
theories  (§  44),  and  on  the  other  by  the  circumstance  that  the  two 
forms  of  the  principle  of  evolution  (§  45),  viz.  the  historical  and 
that  of  natural  science,  are  distinguished  from  each  otlier  by  their 
different  attitudes  toward  the  determinations  of  value.  In  addition 
the  mighty  upward  sweep  in  the  conditions  of  life  which  Europeans 
have  exjwrieneed  in  this  ceiituiy  has  worked  at  once  destructively 
and  constructively  upon  general  convictions.  Civilisation,  caught  in 
this  movement  of  rapid  enhancement  and  extension,  is  urged  on  by 
a  deeper  demand  fur  comprehension  of  itself,  and  from  the  problem 
of  civilisation  which  msule  its  appearance  in  the  Enlightenment  (cf. 
§  37)  a  movement  has  developed  for  which  the  *'  transformation  and 
re-valuation  of  all  values"  {Umviertuntj  aUer  Werthe)  has  become  the 
watchword. 

1.  The  characteristic  trait  in  this  is  that  in  the  foreground  of  all 
ethical  considerations  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society  stands 


*That  the  Catholic  Church  ha«  Bought  to  solve  this  problem  by  a  revival  of 
Thoniiam  is  well  known,  and  tU>e8  not  need  to  be  further  set  forth  here.  Nor  on 
thifl  acoount  do  we  need  to  cite  the  numerous  'n>ornLst.s  (mostly  Jtsuiis)  in  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Bel^'iuni,  aud  Holland.  In  theory  th^y  represciu-  no  new 
principles,  but  at  must  Ke^k  to  build  nut  the  old  doctrine  in  detailB  so  that  itniay 
appear  in  some  manner  adapted  to  modem  knowledge,  in  particnlar  In  modem 
iM:ience  of  nature.  But  the  freer  tendencies  of  Catholic  philosnpliy,  which  are 
nsually  called  Ontofoffism,  have  creali^d  nothiriK  new  and  fruitful  'I  li»*y  attach 
Uieniw^lveK  for  tlie  most  part  to  the  i'lalouism  uf  Malebraiiclie,  and  pi>int  back  to 
Anjfustine,  «o  that  the  anta>.'nnUio  which  we  noted  in  the  Middle  A^eR  and  in  Iho 
Henalasance  ia  repealed  &^\u  (ct.  pp.  364,  4!i3.)  The  ihie»t  presentation  of 
OirtoloKihin  was  found  in  tlie  Itiiliaiin,  Kosmini  and  (lioberti  ;  the  former  gave 
It  a  fr^rt  of  psychological  ba«is  ;  the  tatter  a  purely  melaphyHlcal  form  (AVnW 
crrn  rfmHtent^),  In  Germany  GUnthnr  introduced  into  it  certain  elenienU  of 
the  idealiBLic  speculations,  especially  of  Fichte's  doctrine  ;  !n  France,  Gratry 
from  this  standpoint  combats  especially  the  eclecticism  of  Cousin,  and  in  this 
eclecticism  he  combats  Hegt^lianism  and  the  **  pantheism  *'  which  he  finds  in 
both  (cf.  I^tude  but  la  Sophiatique  Contemporainej  lettre  d  M.  Vai'herot, 
PariB,  1861). 
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forth  in  raueh  more  conscious  and  explicit  form  than  ever  before,— 
whether  in  tlie  positive  form  thiit  th«.'  subordination  of  the  individual 
to  8(K'.iety  is  presented  and  j^ronnded  in  some  manner  as  the  norm 
all  valnation»  or  whether  it  be  in  the  negative  form  that  the  resis 
ance  of  the  individual  to  the  oppressing  weight  of  the  species 
praised  and  justified. 

Tlie  first  form  is  that  which  has  been  transmitted  from  the  pi 
loaophy  of  the  Revolution  and  from  Utilitarianism,  especially  in 
stamp  ^iven  to  it  by  Henth^un  (cf.  p.  5-2).    This  Utilitarianism  gi 
through  the  p^ipular  literature  of  the  century  as  a  broad  stream 
which  the  standard  of  the  public  good  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  coui 
without  deep  analysis  of  its  meaning.     It  is  eharaisterised  for  tl 
most  part  by  limiting  its  care  "for  the  greatest  h.^ppinesa  of 
greatest  number"  to  man's  earthly  welfare;  the  mental  and  spirit 
goods  aie  not  indeed  denied,  but  the  measure  of  all   valuation 
found   ill   the  degree  of  pleasure  or   pain   which  a  circumstance, 
relation,  an  act,  or  a  disposition  may  call  forth.     Theoretically,  tl 
doctrine  rests  on  the  unfortuiuite  inference  of  the  a^isociatiunal  p! 
chology,  that   because  every  satisfied  desire   is  accompanied   with 
pleasure  the  expectation  of  the  jdeasure  is,  therefore,  the  ulttmal 
motive  of  all  willing^  and  every  particular  object  is  willed  and  valu* 
only  as  means  for  gaining  this  pleasure.     This  formal  euda^uionisi 
was  earlier  forced  either  to  regard  the  altruistic  impulses  as  eqnallj 
original  with  the  egoistic,  or  to  make  them  proceed  from  the  egoist 
through  the  experiences  which  the  individual  undergoes  in  soinal  HI 
In  contrast  with  this  the  noteworthy  transformation   whinh    Util 
tarianism  has  oxperien(^fMl  in  rcrent  time  consists  in  its  combinatii 
with  the  principle  of  evoUition,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
case  of  Spencer's  doctrine  (cf.  §  45,  8).     The  valuation  of  altruii 
from  the  standpoitit  of  sixiial  ethics  appears  according  to  this  nei 
point  of  view  to  be  the  ivsult  of  the  process  of  evolution,  inasmuch  as 
only  those  social  gi'oups  have  maintained  themselves  in  the  struggl^^ 
for  existence  whose  individual   members   have  achieved   altruisti^l 
thought  and  action  in  a  relatively  high   degree.*      The   history  of 
morals  is  a  stniggle  of  valuer  or  '*  ideals,"  from  which  we  may 
part  explain  the  relativity  of  historical  systems  of  morals,  and 
part  their  converging   development  to  a  universal   human    etli" 
These  fundamental  thoughts  of  evolutionary  ethics  have  been  « 
ried  out  in  many  detailed  expositions ;  among  their  representati^ 


1  Bonjruitin  Kldd,  Social  Evohttiont  London,  1B05,  has  attempted  in  detennino 
the  nature  of  reliptm  aociologically  by  cunsiduriag  the  part  wbiuh  ideas  of 
supernatural  have  played  in  this  evolutionary  pri>ces8  —  a  goauinely   EogU 
undurtakiug. 
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may  be  mentioned,  in  France,  Fouillde,  in  Germany^  Paul  Ree,  whose 
evolutionary  theory  of  conacieuce  excited  attention  for  a  time,  and 
G.  H.  Sohneider. 

[Before  jwissing  to  the  continental  repreaentativea  of  Utilitarian- 
ism it  will  be  instructive  to  consider  more  fully  the  changes  which 
have  been  effected  in  British  theories  both  within  and  without  the 
so-called  Utilitarian  sehooL*  These  clianj^os  affect  tlie  standard  of 
value,  the  motives  to  which  ethical  appeal  is  made,  and  the  relation 
which  the  individual  is  conceived  to  sustain  to  the  sorial  body;  their 
nature  shows  the  inHncTice  of  the  close  relatioti  which  ethiral  theory 
in  England  has  always  sustained  to  social  and  political  conditions. 
During  the  century  England  has  seen  an  almost  continuous  effort 
toward  srjcial  and  ])ulitieal  reform.  This  movement  has  aimed  at 
an  extension  of  political  privilege,  and  at  making  possible  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  the  less  fortunate  metubei-s  of  society.  It  has 
thus  been  democratic  in  so  far  as  it  has  insisted  upon  the  widest  par- 
ticipation in  the  goods  of  eivilisatioii ;  but  by  emphasising  not  mei-ely 
material  comforts,  but  also  political  rights,  social  justice,  and  educa- 
tional opjwrtunities,  it  has  tended  to  measure  human  welfare,  not  so 
much  in  terms  of  feeling  aa  in  terms  of  "dignity  "and  fulness  of 
life  or  **  self-realisation."  The  movement  along  these  two  direc- 
tions has  been  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  German  idealism  as 
transmitted  through  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  iind  later  through  Green  and 
others,  but  the  immanent  forces  of  social  progress  havt^  hiul  a  deci- 
sive influence  in  the  same  direction. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  (pp.  613  f.),  a  general  tendency  of  British 
theory  has  been  to  unite  a  stK^ial  standard  or  criterion  of  moral  value 
with  an  individualistic,  and  even  egoistic  theory  of  motives.  This 
seemed  the  more  possible  to  Bentham,  because  in  the  individualistic 
language  of  his  day  the  community  was  defined  as  a  "  fictitiou.s  body 
composed  of  individual  persona  who  are  considered  as  constituting, 
as  it  were,  its  members. '*  The  interest  of  the  community,  then,  "is 
the  sum  of  the  interests  of  the  several  members  who  compose  it," 
Hence  it  might  seem  that  one  way  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
community  would  Imi  fur  every  man  to  seek  his  own  interest.  If, 
however,  it  should  l>e  necessary  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
individual  in  order  to  keep  him  from  interfering  with  the  interests 
of  others,  i?entham  conceived  that  the  pri[U'i])ul  reliance  should  be 
placed  upon  what  be  called  the  four  sanctions,  wliich  he  specified 
as  the  physical,  political,  moral,  and  religious,  meaning  by  these  the 


1  The  material  from  this  point  to  tbo  paragniph  numbered 
been  added  by  Itie  translator. 


3  "  on  p.  570  Ima 
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pleasures  and  pains  derived  from  physical  sources,  from  the  penal- 
ties of  law,  from  public  opinion,  or  from  belief  in  divine  rewards  aii(|B 
punishments.  It  is  iur  pain  and  pleasure  alone  "to  {»oint  out  what 
we  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  to  determine  what  we  shall  do/'  and  the 
ambiguity  in  the  terms  •*  pain  "  and  '*  pleasure,"  according  to  which 
they  mean  iu  the  one  case  pleasure  or  pain  of  the  community,  and  io 
the  other  ruse  pleasure  or  ]>ain  of  the  agent  permits  Hentham  to 
suppose  tliat  he  is  maintaining  a  consistent  hedonistic  theory.  Ba^H 
there  were  two  other  imjwrtant  qualifications  in  this  hedonistic  and^^ 
individualistic  theory.  In  the  first  place  he  intimates  that  the  iadi- 
vidual  may  seek  puhlic  pleasure  as  well  as  private,*  thus  giving  the 
theoretical  sUtemeut  of  the  |»rinciple  which  governed  his  own  life, 
directed  as  it  wiis  toward  the  public  interest.  In  the  next  place,  the 
maxim  which  Hcnthaiu  used  to  interpret  the  phrase,  "greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,'*  was,  '*everybo<ly  to  count  for  one,  nobody 
for  more  than  one."  This,  while  apparently  a  principle  of  extreme 
indiviclu;ilisiti»  was  really  a  recognition  of  individual  rights,  and  wj 
based  upon  fairness  rather  than  upon  a  purely  hedonistic  staudpoini 
It  is  thus  essentially  a  social  principle,  and  a  demand  that  thi 
pleasure  which  "determines  what  we  should  do"  shall  be  not  merelj 
a  maximum,  but  a  particular  kind  of  pleasure,  regulated  not  by  cor 
Biderations  of  quantity,  but  by  principles  of  fairness  and  justice.  A 
further  inadequacy  of  Menthani's  theory  to  account  for  Bentham's^ 
prai^ticc  appears  in  his  famous  tletinition  that  in  estimating  pleasui 
and  pains  we  must  consider  quantity  onl}',  —  "push-pin  is  as  good' 
as  poetry."  But  Bentham's  own  activity,  if  not  primarily  direct 
toward  poetry,  was  at  least  as  little  directed  toward  push-pin  f( 
himself  or  for  others.  His  whole  life-work  was  given  toward  pro- 
moting legislative  and  social  reform,  toward  securing  rights  and 
justice;  and  although  he  had  little  appreciation  of  certain  of  the 
finer  valueg  of  art  and  culture,  he  was  at  least  as  little  as  his  suc- 
cessor, Mill,  to  W  explained  hy  the  hedonistic  formula. 

The  theoretical  individualism  of  the  hedonistic  standard  for  m< 
uring  the  values  uf  hunmn  life  and  the  motives  for  raoi-al  actioi 
found  vigorous  and  successful  opposition  in  the  work  of  ('olerul( 
and  Carlyle.      The  former  exerted  his  influence  primarily  in  thi 
religious  fieUl,  and   in  special   op]>ositioii  to  the  theories  of  motivi 
and  obligation  (a-upounded  hy  Paley  (p.  514,  above),  which  had  wide 
currency  in  educational  and   religious  circles.     According  to  Paley^ 
the  only  difference  between  prudence  and  duty  is  that  in  the  one  wi 


1  "  Such  plensures  Kcck,  if  private  bo  thy  end.    If  U  be  pobllc/*  etc. 
J.  Dewey.  Study  of  Ethic*. 
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consider  the  K^in  or  Iosk  in  the  present  worlil ;  in  tlit'  Mther^  we  cnu- 
aider  also  gain  or  loss  in  the  world  t«  come.  Ohli;<;iti*)ii,  at-cording  to 
Paley,  meai»3  to  be  urged  by  a  violent  motive,  resulting  from  the 
command  of  another.  Against  these  positions  Coleridge  urged  that 
while  man  as  a  mere  animal,  or  as  a  being  endowed  merely  with 
*'  understanding,"  may  know  only  nuitives  which  spring  from  the 
calculations  of  pleasures  and  pains,  man  as  rational  may  hear  another 
▼oice  and  respond  to  higher  appeals.  It  is,  in  factr  in  just  this 
distinction  that  we  find  the  difference  between  prudcnice  and  true 
morality.  The  written  works  of  Coleridge  were  few  and  frogmen 
tary,  but  his  personal  influence  upon  the  literary,  religious,  and 
philosopliical  thought  of  his  own  and  the  succeeding  peritKl,  in  both 
Britain  and  America,  has  been  powerful  and  far-rtJiching. 

The  criticism  of  Carlyle  was  directed  against  **  ISentliaraism."  Its 
individualism  of  motive  seemed  to  Carlyle  adapted  to  aggravate 
rather  thau  to  heal  the  disease  of  the  age.  The  economic  develop- 
ment hiui  bcfii  steadily  in  the  direction  of  greater  individualism.  It 
had  substituted  the  wage-s3'steui  for  the  older  personal  relation. 
What  Carlyle  felt  to  be  needed  was  the  deeper  sense  of  social  unity, 
a  stronger  feeling  of  respunsiiiility.  Now  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
is  essentially  an  individualising  force,  —  **the  man  who  goes  about 
lathering  and  uproaring  for  his  liuppiness,  he  is  not  the  man  that 
will  help  us  to  ^et  our  knaves  and  dastards  arrested  ;  no,  he  is  rather 
oa  the  way  to  increase  the  number  —  by  at  least  one  unit."  A  true 
social  organisation  can  be  secured  only  if  the  individualistic  and 
commercial  theory  of  interests  is  abandoned.  This  leads  at  once  to 
the  other  point  of  ('arlyle's  atta4:'k,  —  measurement  (»f  value  in  terms 
of  pleasure  and  happiness.  Instead  of  a  "greatest  happinesa  prin- 
ciple," a  "  greatest  nobleness  prijiciple"  must  be  substituted,  Man 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  atti^mpts  to  give  him  pleasure 
if  these  aim  simply  at  pleasure.  "Man's  unhappiness  comes  of  his 
greatness;  it  is  because  there  is  an  infinite  in  him  which  he  cannot 
quite  bury  under  the  finite.  The  ah(.»e-black  also  has  a  soul  quite 
other  than  hia  stomach,  and  would  re([uirft  for  his  peinianent  sati.s- 
faction  and  saturation  God's  Infinite  Universe.^'  It  is  to  the  heroes 
that  we  must  look  for  our  ideals  of  human  life.  It  is  in  work  rather 
than  in  pleasure  that  the  end  of  human  life  is  to  be  achieved. 

It  was  in  the  thought  of  .Fohii  Stuart  Mill  that  the  fusion  of  utili- 
tarian  and  idealistic  principles  found  its  most  instructive  illustration. 
The  soi^ial  philosophy  of  Comte  and  a  personal  character  actuated  by 
high  ideals  of  duty  and  ardent  for  the  promotion  of  pnblic  welfare 
conspired  with  the  influences  already  named  to  secure  this  result. 

iucateti  by  his  father,  James  Mill,  in  the  principles  of  associational 
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psychology,  associated  with  Ricaitio,  the  representative  of  an  indi- 
vidualistic economic  theory,  and  with  Bentham,  he  inherited  thiis  a 
theory  of  h\inian  nature  and  a  method  of  analysis  from  which  lie 
never  completely  freed  himself;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  introdu.?ed^« 
into  the  scheme  a  new  i-ontent  which  led  him  to  transcend  the  hedo^| 
niatic  position,'  First  asrepardsthe  objpct  of  desire.  It  had  been  the 
position  of  the  associutioualists  that  the  individual  desires  originally 
pleasure,  and  pleasure  only.  This  is  the  only  intrinsic  good.  It  was 
held  that  other  objects,  however,  might  become  associated  with  tl 
individuurs  hupinness,  and  thus  bect>me  independent  objects 
desire.  In  this  theory  it  would  be  the  purpose  of  moral  training 
to  associate  tlie  public  gooti  with  the  private  good  of  the  individi 
that  he  would  roiiie  to  desire  the  public  welfare.  Taught  by  his  ui 
experience  that  such  external  ass(H;iation3  liad  no  permanent  motii 
power.  Mill  was  led  to  reject  this  theory,  and  to  state  the  hedonist 
paradox  that  to  tiud  pleasure  one  must  not  consciously  seek  iL  OJ 
greater  significance  for  our  present  purpose  is  Mill's  theory  of  the 
motives  to  moral  action.  On  the  one  hand  he  retains  so  much  of 
the  eighteenth  century  atomistic  view  of  conduct  as  to  affirm  that  •*  the 
iiuUive  h:us  iiotliing  to  do  with  the  morality  of  the  action,  thou^l 
much  with  the  morality  of  the  agent"  He  still  retains  the  doctniH 
of  the  external  sanctions  without  stating  explicitly  that  howevc 
useful  these  may  bi'  to  control  the  non-moral  or  immoral,  until  other' 
motives  get  a  foothold,  they  are  not  moral  motives.  But  on  the 
other  hand  he  lays  far  greater  stress  upon  the  "internal "  sanctioi 
of  duty.  This  feeling  of  duty,  in  turn,  though  strengthened  by  edu« 
cat  ion  aud  association,  has  as  its  ultimate  foundation  the  *-*soci: 
feelings  of  mankind."  It  is  liecause  man  naturally  "  never  concciv 
himself  otherwise  than  as  a  member  of  a  bc»dy  "  that  the  interest 
the  community  is  the  interest  of  the  individual.  The  principle  of 
sympatliy  which  had  served  alternately  as  a  means  of  psychological 
analysis  aiul  as  a  term  for  the  broailer  social  impulse,  was  given  it« 
most  important  place  as  that  on  which  rests  *'the  possibility  of  any 
cultivation  of  goothiess  and  nobleness  and  the  hope  of  their  ultimate 
entire  ascendency.'' 

Finally,  Mill  transcends  the  hedonistic  criterion  ofvoitie.     ^VhiIe 
maintaining  that  the  mental  pleasures  are  superior  to  the  bodily^ 
pleasures   on   purely   quantitative    grounds,   he  assertsS   that,   quil 
apart    from    (piestions   of   quantity,  some   kinds  of   pleasure   ai 
more  desirable  and  valuable  than  others.     The  test  for  pleasure,^ 
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1  In  addition  tn  the  UUlitarianittm,  the  Autobiography,  theeaBayaon  Bentham 
and  Coleridge  and  On  Liberty  are  of  special  interesL 
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whether  we  seek  to  measure  its  intensity  or  its  quality,  must  in  any 
case  be  subjective;  and  the  <]uestion  as  to  which  of  two  pleasures 
is  the  l)elter  must  be  decided  by  those  wlia  have  had  experience  of 
both.  Instead^  therefore,  of  using  pleasure  as  the  standard  for 
value.  Mill,  like  Plato,  would  appeal  to  **  experience  and  wisdom 
and  reason"  as  judges.  Instead  of  pleasure  as  standard,  we  have 
rather  a  Mandurd  for  pleasure.  If,  then,  we  ask  what  these  *' com- 
petent judges  "  will  assign  as  the  highest  values,  we  may  find  differ- 
ent names,  such  as  love  of  lilx?rty  and  love  of  power,  etc.,  but  the 
most  "appropriate  appellation  is  tlie  sense  of  dignity."  "It  is 
better  to  be  a  human  being  dissatisfied  thau  a  pig  satisfied;  better 
to  be  Socrates  dissatisfied  than  a  fool  satisfied."  And  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  this  principle  of  valuation  Mill  even  goes 
beyond  Carlyle's  fHJsition  by  declaring  that  to  do  without  happiness 
is  now  done  involuntarily  by  nineteen  twentieths  of  mankind,  and 
often  has  to  be  done  voluntarily  by  the  hero  or  the  martyr,  who  in 
sacrificing  his  own  happiness  for  that  of  others  displays  the  **  high- 
est virtue  which  c^an  be  found  in  man." 

A  similar  oonflict  between  hedonisti(!  and  other  standards  of  value 
is  evident  in  the  etliical  sy^itiMn  of  Herbert  Spencer.  On  the  one 
hand,  following  the  tradition  of  a  hedonistic  psyoliology,  Spencer 
maintains  that  life  is  good  or  bad  according  as  it  does  or  does  not 
bring  a  surplus  of  agreeable  feeling.  The  only  alternative  to  this 
test  is  to  reverse  the  hypothesis  and  suppose  that  |>ain  is  gtK)d  aud 
pleasure  is  bad.  No  other  standard  of  value  can  be  admitted. 
This  position  is  fortified  by  the  biological  law  that  if  creatures 
should  find  pleasure  in  what  is  hurtful,  and  pain  in  what  is  advan- 
tageous, they  would  sfxjn  cease  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  Spen- 
cer projiounds  also  a  standard  of  value  which  does  not  easily 
conform  to  the  teat  of  pleasure  and  pain.  According  to  this 
standard  the  highest  conduct  is  that  which  conduces  to  "  the  great- 
est breadth,  length,  and  conipltiteness  of  life";  the  highest  stage  in 
evolution  is  that  reached  when  "  conduct  simultaneously  achieves 
the  greatest  totality  of  life  in  self,  in  offspring,  and  in  fellow-men." 
The  subjective  standard  of  jrtleasurable  feeling  and  the  objective 
standard  of  fnlneaa  of  life  are  tlius  set  over  against  each  other.  The 
attempt  is  made  to  bring  them  together  by  showing  that  the  bio- 
logical development  has  necessarily  brought  about  a  harmony 
between  pleasure  and  progress,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a<lmitted 
that  a  condition  of  progress  involves  a  lack  of  adaptation  between 
the  individual  and  the  environment.  It  would  therefore  seem  that, 
however  well-suited  pleasure  might  be  as  a  test  for  the  static  indi- 
vidual, it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  value  for  the  guidance  of 
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a  proj^ressive  being.  Hence  Spencer  maintains  that  the  perf( 
application  of  his  test  supposes  an  ideal  Uuiiianity.  A  consisteni 
hedonism  would  require  tliat  the  test  of  such  an  ideal  humanity] 
be  solely  the  continuity  and  intensity  of  pleasurable  feelinji 
attained,  but  the  numerous  reco^itious  of  more  objective  fao- 
tfirs  make  it  improbable  that  Sponeer  would  regard  merely  sen- 
tient beings  deprived  of  all  active  faculties  as  the  highest  type  of 
evolution.  ^| 

The  employment  by  Spencer  of  the  principles  of  evolution  ad 
affording  a  moral  standard  leads  to  an  interesting  complication  of 
the  problems  considered  under  §  45  with  the  problem  of  the  indi^f 
vidual  in  relation  to  society.  On  the  one  hand,  as  already  noted 
(p.  062),  the  social  sentinjents  and  related  moral  principles  are 
regarded  by  Spencer  as  Hndint^  their  basis  in  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess. These  social  qiialities  subserve  the  welfare  of  the  faaiily  or 
species,  and  aid  it  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  maintained  that  the  fundamental  law  of  progress  is  that  "eaci 
individual  shall  take  the  consequences  of  his  own  nature  an 
actions:  survival  of  the  fittest  being  tlie  result."  Among gregario 
creatures  the  freedom  of  each  to  act  has  to  be  restricted  by  the  p 
vision  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  similar  freedom  on  the  pii 
of  others.  Progress  is  therefore  dependent  upon  giving  the  grea 
possible  scope  t<i  individual  freedom.  With  Kentham  and  Mill  the 
maxim  "everybody  to  count  for  one,  nobody  for  more  tlian  one'* 
bad  represented  a  socialising  of  the  criterion  and  ideal.  In  8pe 
ccr's  opinion  this  represents  an  undue  emphasis  upon  equality 
frcun  this  U)  conimimism  the  step  is  only  one  from  theory  to  p 
tice,  "Inequality  is  the  juimordial  idea  suggested"  by  evolution 
equality,  as  suggested  in  the  need  of  restriction,  is  secondary. 
From  this  indiridualistu'  interjvetntion  of  evolutitin  Sppncer  oppose 
not  only  communism  in  property,  but  the  assumption  by  the  Sla 
of  any  functions  beyond  that  of  securing  "justice'*  to  the  indi 
vidual.  The  State  should  keep  the  individual  from  interfering! 
with  the  freedom  of  other  individuiils.  The  Slate  is  thus  essentially 
negative  in  its  significance.  Man  in  his  corporate  capacity  may  not 
realise  a  positive  moral  value  in  the  [uirsuit  of  common  good.  Bu 
while  agreeing  thus  with  the  views  of  Gujidling  and  von  Humboldt^ 
(of.  p.  520),  Spencer  insists  that,  in  denying  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing positive  values  thi*ouph  the  State,  he  aims  to  secure  these  values 
moi-e  efficiently  by  voluntary  and  private  action.  "Beneficence** 
belongs  to  the  family  virtues;  "justice"'  to  the  State.'  ' 
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H      The  relation  of  evolutionary  processes  to  the  problem  of  moral 
H  values  has  been  most  sharply  formulated  by  Huxley.'     In  opposi- 
tion to  certain  philuaoi)hiuu,l  writers  who  find  in  tho  evolutionary 
process  a  moral  standard^  FtuxK^V  iminta  out  with  great  vigour  and 
incisiveness   the   distinction   between    the   '*  cosmic    process  '*    and 

■  the  "ethical  process."  The  attempt  to  find  in  the  "cosmic  pro- 
cess" an  ethi(;al  standard  is  liased  i]i>on  the  ambiguity  in  the 
phrase  "survival  of  the  fittest."  Fittest^  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  is  not  synonymous  with  ethically  best.  If  the  temi)erature 
of  tlie  earth  should  be  reduced,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  would 
mean  a  return  to  lirhens  and  diatoms. 

The  ethical  process  must  find  its  standard  not  in  the  cosmic  pro- 
cess, but  in  the  moral  ideals  of  man.  Its  principle  is  not  that  of 
the  survival  of  tht;  fittest*  but  that  of  fitting  as  many  as  possible 
to  survive.  The  duty  of  man  is  not  to  conform  to  the  cosmic  pro- 
cess, but  to  combat  it.  In  a  sense  it  may  be  admitted  that  the!  mural 
^process  is  a  part  of  the  cosmic  process^  hut  the  i[tL]mrtant  point  is 
^fthat  the  moral  process  cannot  take  its  standards  from  the  non-moral 
parts  of  the  cosmic  process,  and  the  theory  of  government  which 

ISl>encer  would  derive  from  this  is  characterisetl  by  Huxley  as 
"administmtive  nihilism."  ' 
The  opposition  to  an  etliica!  theory  based  upon  the  conceptions  of 
natural  science,  has  received  its  most  tlu>roiigh-guiiig  exjjression  in 
the  work  nf  T.  H.  Green.  Previous  English  sympathisers  with 
German  idealism  had  for  the  most  part  appropriated  results 
without  attempting  for  themselves  the  "labour  of  the  notion." 
Believing  that  current  theories  of  evolution  and  ethics  were 
repeating  the  fallacies  of  Hume  in  anothi;r  form,  Green  set  himself 
the  task  of  criticising  those  fallacies  and  of  re-stating  the  conditions 
under  which  any  experience,  and  especially  any  moral  experience, 
is  possible.  The  central,  fundamental,  and  determining  conception 
is  found  in  self-oonsriousnesH.  Questions  :i-a  to  freedom,  desire,  and 
ideals  must  be  stated  in  terms  of  self-consciousness,  and  not  in 
pliysical  concepts,  if  they  are  to  he  intelligible.  Nor  can  self- 
consciousnehs  l>e  explained  in  terms  of  the  unconscious,  or  as 
developing  from  the  unconscious.      It  seems  rather  to  l)e  compre- 

thensible  only  as  the  reproduction   in   man  of  an  eternal  conscious- 
ness.    This  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  determination  of  th£ 
moral    ideal.      In   thi*  first  place  it  requires  that  the  end  or  ideal 
I      shall  always  be  some  desirable  state  of  self.     In  this  it  seems  to 


1  In  bis  Rninanps  lecture,  tSfKt.    Reprinted  &<«  Eifotutdm  and  Ethie»,  1894. 
Cf.  .T.  Dewpy,  Ecduthn  ami  Ethics^  MonUt,  VIII.  321  ff. 
*  Critiques  and  Addre»»r.». 
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ai>pr(>aoh  hedonism,  but  whereas  hedonism  holds  that  pleasure  makea^y 
a  state  ar  an  object  desirable,  Green  insists  that  the  pleasure  follow4^| 
the  attainment  of  desire,  and  that  what  a  being  desires  is  determined*^^ 
by  the  nature  of  the  being.     Man  desires  the  full  realisation  of  him- 
self, and  **  in  it  alone  he  can  satisfy  himself."     The  good  is  therefore 
a  personal  good.     It  is  also  a  common  or  social  good.     **  Withoa 
society,  no   persons."     While   therefore  it  may  not  be   possible 
state  iletiuitely   the   specific   chara(?teristic8  of   the  "  bejit   state  o; 
man/'  hist^iry  shows  that  man  has  bettered  himself  through  inst 
tutious  and   habits  whifh  make  the  welfare  of  all  the  welfare  oi 
each,  and  through  the  arts  which  make  nature  the  friend  of  man.' 
It  is  in  political  stKuety  that  self-oonstuousness  finds  fullest  develo 
ment.     The  institutions  of  **  civil  life  give  reality  to  the  capaciti 
of  will  and  reason  and  eiiaMe  them  to  Ije  really  exercised."  * 

The  ultimate  jostiliiation  of  all  rights  is  that  they  serve  a  moral  ' 
end  in  the  sense  that  the  powers  secured  in  them  are  essential  U\  the^| 
fulfilment  of  man*s  vocation  as  a  moral  being,  i.e.  as  a  l>eing  who  io  " 
living  for  hinisvlf  lives  for  uther  selves.  With  Oreun's  definition 
may  be  compared  Spencer's  formulation  of  the  ideal  as  *' com  plot 
ness  of  life."  It  is  a  striking  ilhistratinn  of  the  strong  relation 
which  British  ethical  theory  has  always  maintained  to  British  life, 
that  two  thinkers  from  such  opposite  standpoints  should  approach 
BO  near  in  actual  atateuient. 

2,    Turning  now  to  contiuental  theories,  we  note  that]  the  cott 
ccptiiin  of  life  which  corresponds  to  this  utilitarian  social  ethics  it' 
throughout   an    optimistic   affirmation   of   the   world.      Life   as   ao 
evolutionary  prot*ess  is  the  sum  total  of  all  gotxlsi  and  the  progre 
to  the  uKire  perfect  is  the  natural  necessity  of  the  actual  world;  the 
strengthening  and  broadening  of  life  is  as  well  the  monil  law  as  th 
law  of  nature.     This  consequence  has  been  cai-ried  out  with  the  inos' 
refinement  and  warmth,  and  not  without  a  religious  turn  by  Guyau. 
Ile  finds  tin-  highest  meaning  and  enjoyment  of  individual  existenc 
in  the  conscious  unity  of  life  with  society,  axid  beyond  tliis  with  th 
universe. 

But  even  without  the  evolutionary  supplement,  naturalism  and 
materialism    had   asserted    their   joyous  optimism   and   directed  it 
against  every  kind  of  morals  which  avoids  or  renounces  the  worltl, 
especially  against  the  religious  forms  of  such  ethical  theories.     Thi 
was  shown  already  in  the  case  of  Ffuerhtvih,  who  set  for  his  phil 
sophical  activity  the  task  of  making  man  a  *'  free,  seLf-conacious 
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»  These  principles  arc  further  developed  by  B.  Boeanquet,  Tht  PhilctMtiphiral\ 
Theory  of  tht  StaU,  18U9, 
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citizen  of  the  earth," '     The  will  is  for  him  identical  with  the 

impulse  to  happiiiesB,  aud  liappines^  is  nuthiug  else  than  "  life, 
normal,  sound,  without  defect."  Heiifie  the  impulse  t^  happiness  is 
the  fouudation  of  morals  ;  tlie  goal,  however,  consists  in  the  vital 
and  active  eoiiibinatiori  of  the  striving  toward  one's  own  happiness 
witn  that  toward  the  happiness  of  others.  In  tliis  positive  action  of 
willing  the  welfare  of  others  lies  the  root  of  sympathy  also.  Virtue 
stands  in  contradiction  with  only  that  form  of  happiness  which  seeks 
to  be  happy  at  the  expense  of  others.  <->n  the  other  hand,  virtue  has 
a  certain  degree  of  happiness  as  its  indispensable  presupposition,  for 
the  pressure  of  want  forces  the  impulse  to  happiness  irresistibly 
and  otie-sidedly  toward  the  egoistic  side.  Just  on  this  account 
human  morality  can  be  furthered  only  by  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind's external  situation  —  a  thought  from  which  FtHierbai^h  proceeds 
to  very  far-reaching  denian<ls.  His  moral  sensualisui  is  sujjported 
by  the  firm  convicti(m  that  hist()rical  deveh>ijnient  lies  along  the 
line  of  his  postulates,  and  with  all  his  pessimistic  and  often  bitter 
estimate  of  the  present  he  combines  a  strongly  hapeful  optimism  for 
the  future.  Mllii,  as  a  bodily  perst>uality,  with  his  sensuous  feeling 
and  willing,  is  for  him  tlie  .sole  truth  ;  when  set  over  against  this 
truth  all  philosophic  theories,  echoes  as  they  are  of  theological 
theories,  collapse  into  nothing. 

Another  ojitiniistic  materialist  is  Engen  Diihring^  who  has  made 
a  peculiar  "  philosophy  of  reality "  the  basis  of  bis  estimation 
of  the  "  worth  of  life.**  The  anti-religious  character  of  this  kind  of 
world-athniiation  appears  here  much  m<ire  clearly  than  in  the  case  of 
Feuerbach.  Diihring  sees  in  the  pessimism  of  the  6(Vs  and  TO's,  which 
he  has  opposed  with  bitter  relentlessness,  the  ritmantic  continuation 
of  the  attitudes  of  Christianity  and  lUiddhism,  whi(rh  are  hustde 
to  the  world.  He  regarded  the  "  sui>erstitious  "  ideas  of  the  "other 
world,"  or  the  *•  beyond,"  as  the  real  ground  of  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  actual  world  of  reality;  only  when  all  superstitious 
belief  in  supernatural  l)eingB  has  b,H*n  banished  will  the  true  and 
immanent  worth  of  life  be  completely  ei»joyed,  in  his  opinion.  True 
knowledge  apprehends  reality  exactly  as  it  is,  just  as  it  lies  imme- 
diately befoie  human  experient'c  ;  it  is  dehision  to  seek  still  another 
behind  it.  And  even  aa  witli  knowledge,  bo  also  with  values,  they 
must  be  found  in  what  is  given ;  the  only  rational  is  reality  itself. 
Already  iu  the  conceptions  of  infinity  DUhring  detects  —  not  so 
incorrectly  —  a  going  beyond  what  is  given;  for  him,  therefore,  the 


'  Cf.  particularly  the  fra<rmenl  published  by  K.  Grilri,  L,  Feuerbaeh  in 
Seiuem  linfffPrrhsrl  vtul  .Vdchfasa.,  II.  263  ff.,  in  which  Feuerbach  declares  hia 
]i06iLion  as  against  Schopenhauer. 
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actual  world  is  limited  in  magnitude  and  number.     But  it  bean 
witliiu  ttself  all  the  cunditious  of  self-satisfying  happiness.     £v 
tlif>  view  that  there  is  a  lack  of  sutticient  means  of  life,  on  which 
Darwin  grounded  his  doctrine  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  his 
theory  of  selection,  is  controverted  by  Dilhring  in  a  most  vigorous 
fa^ihionf  although  he  is  nut  hostile  to  the  theory  of  descent  and  the 
principle  of  evolution.     On  the  basis  of  these  conceptions  Di^hrin; 
seeks  to  refute  pessimism  by  demonstrating  that  man's  enjoyiui' 
of  life  is  spoiled  only  by  the  bad  arrangements  and  customs  whic 
owe  their  origin  to  ideas  of  the  supernatural.     It  is  the  mission 
the  philosophy  of  reality  alone  to  produce  healthy  life  from  health, 
thought,  and  to  create  the  satisfaction  of  a  disposititm  based  on 
noble  humanity,  capacities  for  which  have  Ikmsu  given  by  natu 
herself  in  the  sympathetic  affections.     Although  Duhring  has  dft- 
claimei]  thus  sharply  and  with  irritation  against  the  present  suctul 
system,   he    has   enlisted    himself  energetically   in   defence   of   th' 
re-ftsonableness  of  the  actual  world  as  a  whole.     As  he  has  theoreti 
cally  maintained  the  identity  of  the  forms  of  human  perception  and 
thought  with  the  laws  of  reality,  so  he  has  also  convinced  himse 
that  this  same  reality  contains  all   the  conditions  for  ultimatel 
realising  the  vahies  presented  in  the  rational   consciousness.     Foi 
this  nitional  i^-oiisfiousness  of  ours  is  in  the  last  analysis  nothing 
more  than  the  highest  form  of  the  lif.'  of  nature, 

3.    All  these  kinds  of  positivistic  optimism  make  the  most  instruc- 
tive variations  in  the  Hegelian  principle  of  the  identity  of  the  re 
and  the  rational  (p.  615);  all  of  them  show  liesides  a  trace  of  th 
faitli  in  the  goodness  of  nature  which  was  charai^teristic  of  Roussea 
and  in  their  hope  for  a  better  future  of  the  human  race  they  inclin 
to  give  an  evolutionary  stamp  to  the  thought  of  man*s  unlimitei 
capacity  for  perfection,  which  the  philosophy  of  the  French  Revolti 
tiOD  had  produced  (cf.  p.  525).     AH   the  more  characteristic   is  ii 
that  the   last  factor  has  given  an  essentially  altered   form   to  th 
opposite  conception,  viz.  jiessimisTn. 

In  themselves  optimism  and  pessimism,  as  answers  to  the  hcdonio' 
question,  whether  the  world  contains  more  pleasure  or  pain,  are 
equally  pathological  phenomena.  This  is  true  especially  in  the  form 
in  winch  these  enter  as  factors  into  general  literature.  For  science 
this  question  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  incapable  of  ansver.  The 
controversy  gains  philosopliic  significance  only  because  it  is  broughi 
into  connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  rationality  onrrationalit 
of  the  world-gronnd,  as  it  had  already  been  brought  by  Leibniz  aloi 
one  line  and  by  Schopenhauer  alonij  another.  Ihit  in  both  easels 
was   completely   impossible  to  make  the    hedonistic  origin  of  the 
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problem  disappear  by  the  metaphysical  transformatiun  which  was 
given  to  it. 

The  pessimistic  temper  which  prevailed  in  Germany  iu  the  first 
decade  ol  the  second  half  of  our  century  had  its  easily  recognisable 
grounds  in  political  and  social  relations,  and  the  eager  reception  and 
welcome  of  Schopenhauer's  dix^trines,  supiiorted  by  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  the  writer,  are  usually  rei^anled  as  easily  intelligible  for 
that  reason.  It  is  more  remarkable  and  serious  that  thiii  temper  has 
outlasted  the  year  1870,  and  indeed  that  precisely  in  the  following 
decade  it  unburdened  itself  in  an  unlimited  flood  of  tirades  of  a 
pi^pular  philosophical  sort,  and  for  a  time  has  completely  controlled 
general  literature.  Considered  from  the  starul (mint  of  the  history  of 
civilisation,  this  fact  will  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  relaxation 
and  surfeit;  the  part  which  the  history  of  philosophy  has  in  the 
movement  is  connected  with  the  brilliant  and  initileading  '*  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Unconscions."  Eduard  von  Ilartmann  found  a  witty 
synthesis  between  Leibniz  and  Schopenhauer  on  the  basis  of  Ids 
metaphysics,  which  regarded  the  world-gioLind  as  a  complex  i*esultant 
of  the  irrational  will  and  of  the  '*  logical  element*'  (cf.  §  44,  9).  This 
synthesis  was  that  this  world  is  indei'd  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  but  nevertheless  that  it  is  still  so  bad  that  it  wuuld  have 
been  better  if  there  had  been  none  at  all,  The  mixture  of  teleologi- 
cal  and  dysteleological  views  nf  nature  which  had  passed  by  inheri- 
tance from  Schellingto  Schopenhauer  (pp.  618  ff.)  appears  here  with 
Hartmann  iu  grotesque  and  fanciful  development;  and  the  contra- 
diction is  to  be  solved  by  the  tlieory  that  after  the  irrational  will 
has  once  taken  its  false  step  of  manifesting  itself  as  life  and  actual 
existence,  this  life-process  goes  on  in  a  progressive  deveiopment 
whose  ripest  meaning  is  the  insight  into  the  unreason  of  tlie  '*  will  to 
live."  The  rational  clement  in  this  life-process  will  then  consist  in 
denying  that  unreason,  in  retraring  the  act  of  world-origination,  and 
in  redeeming  the  will  from  its  own  unhappy  realisation. 

On  this  account  Hartmann  found  the  essential  nature  of  the 
"rational"  consciousness  to  lie  in  seeing  tlirough  the  "illusions" 
with  whit'h  the  irrational  pi-essure  of  the  will  produces  just  what 
must  ma!;e  it  unhappy,  and  out  of  this  relation  he  developed  the 
ethical  task  that  each  one  should  eo-o[>erate  to  save  the  world-will 
by  the  denial  of  illusions,  lie  develo])ed  also  the  thought  of  funda- 
mental importance  for  the  philosoi»hy  of  history  that  all  work  of 
civilisation  should  be  directed  toward  this  goal  of  salvation.  The 
development  of  the  irrational  will  ought  to  have  the  annihilation  of 
this  will  as  its  rational  goal;  hence  Hartmann  approves  all  work  of 
civilisation  because  its  ultimate  end  is  the  annihilation  of  life  and 
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the  redemption  of  the  will  from  the  imhappiness  of  existence.  I 
this  respect  he  comes  into  contaot  with  Mainlander,  who  with  h 
and  after  liira  worked  out  Suhopenliauer's  theory  to  an  aseelic  '*  !* 
h:)Sophy  of  Salvation";  but  with  Hartnu'inn  these  thoughts  take  <i 
the  colouring  of  an  evolutionary  optimism  which  shows  a  muc 
di^eper  intelligence  for  the  earnestness  and  wealth  of  histo 
dc^velopment  than  we  find  with  Schopenhauer.  And  as  von  H 
inaiin  has  anonymously  given  the  best  criticism  of  his  *'I'hiIosoph 
of  the  Unconscious,"  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theory  of  desceii 
so  in  his  own  development  the  shell  of  pessimism  has  been  gjraduall; 
stripped  niT  and  the  positive  principle  of  evolution  has  emerged 
the  essential  thing.  In  him,  too,  Hegel  has  triumphed  over  Schopu 
hauer. 

4.    All  these  theories  of  life,  whose  typical  extremes  were  here 
over  against  each  other,  vary  indeed  with  regard  to  their  recognili 
and  gradation  of  individual  values  and  goals,  but  they  coiucide  in 
recognising  on  the  whole  the  prevailing  moral  co<le.  and  in  particul 
the  altruism  which  is  its  chief  constituent.     Their  differences  c 
cern  rather  the  general  formulation,  or  the  sanction,  or  the  inoli 
of  morality,  than  morality  itself.     Even  the  more  radical  tetideuci 
seek  only  to  free  human  eihic^  from  the  perversions  wluch  it  is  sai 
to  have  experienced  in  ccrtitin  historical  systems,  or  in  their 
vivals  and  their  after  effects;  and  through  all  the  doctrines  aire 
mentioned  g«>e8  a  strongly  democratic  tendency  which  seta  the  we 
of  the  whftle  above  everything  else,  and  estimates  the  worth  of  Ihi 
individual  much  lower  than  was  the  case  in  the  great  period  of  Ge 
man  philosophy.     A  tendency  to  hero-worship,  like  tliat  of  Carly 
(cf.  p.  054),  is  f]uite  isolatccl   in  tmr  century;   far  more  prevalent  i 
the  theory  of  the  aiififi*  or  environment  which  Taine  brought  in 
circulation   for  the  history  of  the  mind,  and  which  is  inclined 
minimise  the  part  which  the  individual  bears  in  the  historical  move-' 
ment  as  contrasted  with  the  intluencp  of  masses. 

We  cannot  fail  to  recoirnise  th;it  such  theories  correspond  coi 
pletely  to  certain  political,  HtK;ia],  literary,  and  artistic  conditio 
and  obvious  manifestations  of  ramlern  life;  hence  it  is  easier 
understand  why,  here  and  there,  the  reaction  of  individualism 
an  especially  passionate  form  has  made  its  appearance.  We  mu 
insist,  in  the  first  pla(M^,  that  over  against  that  type  of  assiduous 
striving  which  pcnnits  itself  to  be  driven  hy  every  tide  of  influence. 
the  individualistic  idea<'f  culture  which  belongs  to  that  great  |ien 
now  somewhat  depreciatingly  denoted  Romanticism,  has  in  no  w 
so  completely  died  out  as  is  supposed.  Tt  lives  on  in  many 
developed  personalities  who  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  d 
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play  with  it  in  literature;  for  the  theory  of  this  ideal  has  been 
expressed  by  Kicbte,  StdiiUer,  and  Schleienuaoher.  And  just  for 
this  reason  it  dofs  not  make  eominon  cnusc  with  the  artificial  para- 
doxes which  radical  individualism  loves  to  present  on  occasion. 

The  most  robust  example  of  such  paradoxes  came  from  the  He- 
gelian '*  left/'  in  thf  fantastie.  hook  of  M.  Stirner  (Kaspar  Schmidt, 
ISllC-lSoG),  The  Individual  nud  his  Property  \liiU).  Stirnor  is  re- 
lated  to  Feuerbach  as  Feuerbach  is  to  Hegel:  he  draws  the  conclu- 
sion vvliieli  would  completely  invert  the  premises.  Feuerbach  had 
looked  upon  "spirit"  or  the  "idea*'  as  the  "other-being  of  Na- 
ture,'* and  as  abstract  and  unreal  as  the  theological  ghost.  He  had 
declared  the  only  reality  to  he  man,  living  man  of  flesh  and  blood; 
hut  his  ethics  aimed  toward  humanity,  active  love  to  humanity. 
\Vliat  is  mankind '/  asks  Stirner.  A  geneml  idea,  an  abstraction  — 
a  last  shadow  of  the  old  ghost  which  is  still  walking,  even  in  Feuer- 
bac'h's  system.  The  true  concrete  reality  is  the  individual — the 
autocratic  personality.  Such  a  [versonality  makes  its  world  both  in 
Its  acts  of  ideation  atid  in  its  acts  of  will;  therefore  its  ownership 
extends  as  far  as  its  will  extends.  It  recognises  nothing  above 
itself;  it  knows  no  other  weal  than  its  own,  and  serves  no  alien  law 
or  alien  will.  For  in  truth  tliore  is  itothitig  for  it  except  itself. 
Thus  by  reversing  Fichte's  dtjctrine  of  the  "  universal  ego,"  Stirner 
attains  to  "egoism"  iu  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  sense 
of  the  word.  He  plays  the  "solijisist"'  and  (irearhes  unscrupulous 
self-seeking, —  Ich  hah*  mein*  Sitrh*  anf  nichts  <jesteUt}  All  this 
Bounded  like  an  artificial  cynicism,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  book  was  inten<led  to  he  taken  seriously.  At  all  events 
it  soon  lost  the  interest  which  it  momentarily  excited,  and  fell 
into  an  obliWon  from  which  it  has  only  recently  been  rescued.  But 
when,  as  now,  there  is  a  disposition  to  see  in  it  a  first  cry  of  distress 
from  the  individual  re|»resse4l  hy  the  tnass,  it  ought  not  to  be  ignored 
that  the  "  indiviiUial"  who  was  here  seeking  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  community  did  not  give  any  indication  of  a  peculiar  value 
which  would  have  justified  him  in  any  such  emancipation.  His  sole 
originality  consisted  in  the  courage  of  paradox. 

6.  Another  bizarre  form  of  individualism  was  developed  from 
Schopenhauer's  metaphysic.**  of  the  will,  by  Julius  Dahnsen.  Here 
the  **  unreason  "  of  the  will  is  taken  with  complete  seriousness,  but 
the  pantheistic  aspect  of  the   "one  only  will''   is  stripped  away. 


'  Dtr  Kintfgeund  aein  Sigenthnm. 

•  Cf.  ftbove,  p.  471.  ■  I  care  for  nothing. 

*  Beitriit/v  zttr  Charnkterologit   (1867);    Der  WidtrtptMCh  im   WiMen  und 
mgen  drr  mn  (1881-1882), 
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We  know  only  iudividuuls  who  will,  and  Bahnsen  sees  in  them  tl 
independent,  eleineittaty  ^xUevcies  of  reality,  beyond  which  no  high( 
priuripl*^  is  to  be  assumed.     The  separate  and  self-sutlicient  exh 
ence  of  Hnite  personalities,  which  Hahnsen  also  ealls  **  Henads/*  h: 
never  been  so  sharply  formulated  as  in  this  atheistic  atonuHni  of  U 
will.     Each  of  these  '*  wills"  is,  moreover,  divided  within  itself  int 
two,  and  in  this  consists  its  unreason  and  its  unhappiness.     Thij 
contradiction  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  will;  the  will  is  the  *'a5- 
serted  contradiction,"  and  this  is  the  true  dialectic,  "the  real  dialec- 
tic."    This  contradiction,   however,  cannot  bo  grasped   by    logical 
thinking;  hence  all  the  effort  which  the  will  makes  to  know  th^H 
world  is  in  vain.     Logical  thinking  which  excludes  contradiction  i/^ 
incapable  of  understanding  a  world  which  consists  of  intrinsically 
contradictory  wills.     The  contradiction  between  the  world  and  the 
intellect  makes  Impossible  even  the  partial  salvation  which  Schopea*^H 
hauer  aiimitted,'  and  the  indestructible  individual  will  must  therai^l 
fore   endure   forever   the   suffering  of   self-IacerattoD  in  ever   new 
existences.     At  so  high  a  price  is  the  metaphysical   dignity    pur* 
chased,  which  personality  here  receives  as  its  "intelligible  chai 
ter."      The  living  out  of  this  "  intelligible  character/*  purposeh 
and  futile  as  it  really  is,  forms  the  principle  of  all  values. 

Since  the  theory  of  knowledge  involved  in  this  "real  dialectic 
maintains  that  logical  thinking  and  reality  with  its  contradictioni 
have  no  common  measure,  the  fantasies  of  this  "  niiserableism  ''  waki 
no  claim  to  scientific  validity;  they  are  only  the  expression  of 
gloomy  mnod  of  the  individual  who  is  caught  in  the  conflict  of  hii 
own  will.     They  form  the  melancholy  counterpart  to  the  pert  frivol 
ity  of  Stiruer^a  individual.     Hoth  show  what  result  may  be  especl 
if  "  pliilosuphy  "  takes  moods  which  constitute  the  peculiar  natui 
of  pessimism  and  optimism  as  a  basis  for  serious  conclusion!}. 

This  is  still  more  recognisable  in  the  case  of  the  great  inBuent 
which  has  been  exercised  in  the  last  decadu  ujxtn  the  view  of  lil 
and  its  literary  expression  by  the  poet,  Friedrich  Xietzsehe.     Muij 
factors  combine  to  form  this  influence:  the  fascinating  beauty  ol 
language  which  ensnares  and  intoxicates  even   where  the  content 
passes  over  into   enigmatic  suggestions;  a  mysterious   symbolisi 
which,  in  "Thtis  sjvake  Zarathnstra,"  permits  the  author  to  revel 
obscurity    and    indi?tiniteness ;    the   aphoristic    form    of  expressioi 
which  never  requires  the  reader  to  think  coherently  in  seientiBc 
terms,  but  rather  leaves  him  to  determine  for  himself  how  niucl 
stinuilus  and  suggestion  he  will  utilise,  and  thus  decide  the  degrc 
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iu  which  he  will  expect  himself  to  enjoy  the  surprising  hits,  the  brill- 
iant formulations,  the  happy  comparisons,  ami  paradoxiiral  rombi- 
natioDs.  But  all  these  elements  are  unimptii'taut  in  L'»mi>arison  with 
the  immediate  impression  of  the  personality  of  the  writet*.  We  meet 
an  individual  of  the  highest  culture,  and  of  a  thorouj^hly  original 
stamp,  who  ex[»eriences  all  the  ti^ndennie^i  of  the  time,  and  suffers 
from  the  same  unsolved  contradictions  by  which  the  time  itself  is 
out  of  joint.  Hence  the  echo  which  his  language  has  found; 
hence  the  danger  of  his  influence,  which  does  not  heal  the  sickness 
of  his  age,  but  increases  it 

The  two  factors  of  the  inner  antagonism  of  his  own  nature 
Nietzsche  himself  has  called  the  "Dionysus"  and  the  "Apollo." 
It  is  the  antithesis  between  voluntarism  and  intellectualism,  be- 
tween Schopenhauer's  will  and  Hegfel's  idea.  It  appears  here  in 
an  individual  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture  and  aesthetic  pro- 
ductiveness, who  is  able  to  apprehend  history  an<l  life  with  the 
greatest  delicacy  and  to  reproduce  them  poetically  with  equal  fine- 
ness  of  feeling.  But  science  and  art  have  not  saved  tliis  individual 
from  the  dark  "will  to  live";  deep  within  stirs  a  passionate,  corn 
pelling  impulse  toward  wild  deeds,  toward  the  achieving  and  urifold- 
ing  of  power.  His  is  the  case  of  a  nervous  professor  who  would 
fain  be  a  wild  tyrant,  and  who  is  tossed  back  and  forth  between  the 
ipiiet  enjoyment  of  the  goods  of  the  highest  culture  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  mysterious,  burning  demand  for  a  life  of  passion  on  the 
other.  Now  he  luxuriates  in  serene  blessedness  of  {esthetic  contem- 
plation and  artistic  productioti;  now  he  casts  all  this  aside  and 
asserts  his  impulses,  his  instincts,  his  passions.  Sensual  enjoyment, 
as  such,  has  never  lieen  a  value  for  him  —  this  is  shown  in  the 
height  and  purity  of  his  nature.  The  enjoyment  which  he  seeks  is 
eitlier  that  of  knowing  or  that  of  power.  In  the  struggle  between 
the  two  he  has  been  crushed  —  the  victim  of  an  age  which  is  satisfied 
no  longer  by  the  impersonal  and  superpersonal  values  of  intellec- 
tual, aesthetic,  ami  nu^ral  culture,  but  thirsts  again  for  the  bound- 
less unfolding  of  the  individual  in  a  life  of  deeds.  Caught  in  the 
struggle  between  its  reason  inherited  from  the  past  and  its  passion 
thirsting  for  the  future,  it  and  all  of  value  that  it  possesses  are  torn 
and  ground.  The  artistic  expression  of  a  nature  thus  rent  and  torn 
is  the  chann  of  Nietzsche's  writings. 

In  his  first  period,  which  contains  the  following  in  germ,  the 
conflict  between  the  two  motive  forces  has  not  yet  come  to  open 
outbreak  ;  rather  we  find  him  applying  Schojienhauer's  fundamental 
tbnughts  to  the  origin  of  (5reek  tragedy  and  to  Richard  Wagner's 
xntisicaJ   drama,  and   thus   presenting   art  as  the  source   of   salva- 
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tion  from  the  torture  of  the  will.  But  even  at  that  time  it  was  his 
thought  that  out  of  this  tragic  temper  a  new,  a  higher  culture 
should  bfi  brought  forth ;  a  prouder  race  should  emerge,  of  bold  and 
splendidly  audarioua  will  which  would  victoriously  burst  the  boudsj 
of  the  present  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  and  even  at  that  peri* 
this  bent  toward  originality  and  independence  threw  overboard  th< 
ballast  of  the  historic*  ])iTiod.  No  condition  and  no  authority  is 
repress  tlus  artistif^  civilisation;  aesthetic  freedom  is  to  be  cramped] 
neither  by  knowledge  nor  by  life. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  when  these  thoughts  began 
Rlarify  themselves  the  philosophic  poet  followed  for  a  time  alonj 
the  path  of  intellectualism.     Science  is  the  free  spirit  which  casi 
off  all  fetters  and  recognises  nothing  above  itself;  but  she  is  euoj 
only  when  she  makes  the  "  real  '*  man  free,  placing  him  on  his  uwi 
feet,  indei>endent  of  everything  that  i.s  alxwe  the  senses  or  ap 
from  the  senses.     This  science  which   Nietzsche  would  now  mi 
the  bearer  of  the  essence  of  culture  is  positive  science,  —  no 
physics,  not  even  the  metaphysics  of  the  will ;  hence  he  dedicat 
his   book  **for  free  spirits''  to  the  memory  of  Voltaire,  and  whili 
he  had  earlier  turned   Wagner   from   Feuerbach   to  Schopenhauei 
now   ho  Iiinisi^lf  gtK?s  the  reverse  way.     He  comes  into  agreemej 
with  the  utilitarian  ethics  of  Paul   R*^;  he  believes  in  the  [>ossi^ 
bility  of  the  jturely  scientific  uulture.     He  even  goes  so  far  as 
see  in  knowledge   the  highest  and  best  aim  of  life.     Knowledge 
for  him  the  true  joy,  and  the  whole  freshness  of  delight  in  the  jo> 
of  the  world  and  of  life  which  is  found  in  tfecupta  (cont*'mplatiou) 
an  enjoyment  of  the  present  actual  world  which  is  at  once  sesthetu 
and  thcnrpticril  —  is  the  fundamental  note  of  this  period,  the  mi 
fortunate  period  which  was  granted  to  him. 

Then  the  Dionysus  element  of  passion  came  to  expression  as 
uncontrollable  longing  for  strong,  masterful,  unsympathetic  livii 
out  of  peraonality,  which  throws  down  all  that  would  stand  in  il 
path.     The  strongest  impulse  of  man  is  the  will  for  jtoweT.     It  i*  fc 
him  to  assert   this.      Hut  this  unconditional   assertion  bursts  thi 
system   of   values   in    which    our   civilisation,  up  to  this  time,  hi 
enmeshed  itself ;  the  new  ideit!  is  in  this  sense  *'  beyond  good  an< 
bad."*     The  will  for  power  knows  no  bonds  which  prescribe  what  ii 
"permitted";  for  it,  everything  is  good  which  springs  from  powi 
and  increases  [wwcr;   everything  is  bad  which  springs  from  weak^ 
ness  and  weakens  power.     So  also  in  our  judgments,  in  knowled] 


^  Jensfxta  von  Gut  und  Bbse,  the  title  of  one  of  NiotZ8che*8  books,  ti 
by  A.  Tillo. 
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aud  in  conviction,  the  important  thing  is  not  whether  they  are 
"  true,'*  but  whether  they  help  us,  whether  they  further  our  life  and 
strengthen  our  mind.  They  have  worth  only  if  they  make  us  strong. 
Hence,  eunvictiun  uUo  may  and  must  change  a^  life  unfolds  its 
changes  (as  was  the  case  in  part  with  Nietzsche  liiniself).  Man 
chooses  what  he  needs;  the  value  of  knowing  also  lies  beyond  tme 
and  false.  Here  begins,  therefore,  the  overturning  aud  re-valuati*»n 
of  all  values  {Umtverthnit/j  alter  Wfiihe).  Here  the  phihwuj)her  be- 
comes a  reformer  of  morals,  the  legislator  the  creator  of  a  new  civili- 
sation. In  the  third  |>eriod  of  his  development  Nietzsche  was  full 
of  the  consciousness  <jf  this  task. 

From  this  standpoint  he  sets  up  the  ideal  of  the  over-man  (Ueber- 
meujich)  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary,  everyday  man  of  the  com- 
mon herd.  Will  for  power  is  will  for  mastery,  and  the  most 
important  mastery  is  that  of  man  over  man.  Hegel  once  said  that 
of  all  great  things  which  the  world's  history  shows,  tlie  greatest  is 
the  mastery  of  one  free  will  over  others.  It  re^^alla  this  saying 
when  Nietzsche  develops  his  new  idea  of  civilisation  from  tlie 
antithesis  between  the  *'  morals  of  masters"  and  **  morals  of  slaves." 
All  the  brutality  of  trampling  down  those  who  may  be  in  the  way, 
all  tlie  unfettering  of  the  primitive  beast  in  human  nature,  appear 
here  as  the  right  and  dvity  of  the  strong.  The  strong  man  unfolds 
and  defends  the  energy  of  living  as  against  the  scantiness  and 
meagreness  of  renunciation  and  humility.  The  morality  of  slaves, 
therefore^  coincides  essentially  with  the  as<^elic  nature  of  the  super- 
naturalism  which  Nietzsclie  luul  formerly  combated,  and  the  positive 
connection  of  the  transition  period  with  his  third  period  consists  in 
the  "joyous"  assertion  of  a  world -conquering  thirst  ft>r  living. 

Nevertheless  the  ideal  for  the  "over-man"  remains  veiled  in 
poetic  dimness  and  indefiniteness.  According  to  the  original  ten- 
dency, the  over-man  is  the  great  individuality  which  asserts  its 
primitive  rights  over  against  the  mass.  The  cunjuiun  herd  of  thu 
"  far  too  many  "  (  Vlei-zu-Viele)  exists  only  to  the  end  that  out  of  it  as 
rare  instances  of  fortune  may  rise  the  over-men.  These,  from  century 
to  century,  recognize  each  oilier  as  bearers  of  all  the  meaning  and 
worth  that  \s  to  l)e  found  in  all  tiiis  confused  driving  of  disordered 
forces.  The  genius  is  the  end  and  aim  of  history,  and  it  is  in  this 
tliat  his  right  of  mastery  as  over  against  the  Philistine  has  its  root. 
Hut  according  to  another  iL'ndency  the  over-man  appears  as  a  liigher 
tyi»e  of  the  human  race,  wluj  is  to  be  bred  and  trained  —  as  the 
strong  race  which  enjoys  its  strength  of  mastery  in  the  powerful 
unfolding  of  life,  free  from  the  restraints  and  self-disturbing  ten- 
dencies of  the  slavish  morality.      In  both  cases  Nietzsche^s  ideal  of 
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the  over-xnan  is  alike  aristocratic  and  exclusive,  and  it  is  a  sharp 
penalty  for  the  poetic  indeiiuiteness  and  symlxilic  ambiguity  of  his 
aphorisms  that  his  comhating  of  "slavish  mordlity^'  and  of  its 
supernatural  touudations  has  made  him  popular  with  just  the  very 
ones  who  would  be  the  tirst  to  strike  from  the  over-mau  the  head  by 
which  he  towers  alwve  the  common  herd  of  the  "too  many." 

Ketweeu  the  two  lines  along  which  the  ideal  of  the  over-man 
devehips,  the  author  has  not  come  to  a  clear  decision.  Zarathostra 
mingles  them  together,  with  wavering  lines  of  transition.  It  is  dear 
that  the  one  form  is  an  echo  of  the  romantic  ideal  of  the  genius  as 
the  other  borrows  from  stKMological  evolution.  Kut  the  thought 
of  an  elevation  of  the  human  type  through  the  agency  of  philosophy^ 
reminds  us  of  the  postulates  of  German  idealism.  ^| 

The  remark  is  quite  just  that  from  this  conception  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  over-man  the  step  to  Fiehte  would  not  iiave  been  a  hmg  one. 
That  Nietzsche  could  not  take  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  in 
his  nature  too  much  of  Schlegel's  *•  genius,"  which  treats  all  expe- 
riences from  the  standi>oint  of  irony  (p.  605).  This  made  him  unable 
to  find  his  way  back  from  the  individual  mind  to  the  "  universa] 
ego" — to  the  conception  of  values  which  assert  their  validity  over 
all. 

7.  The  revolt  of  boundless  individualism  culminates  in  the  claini^| 
that  all  valuos  are  relative.  Only  the  powerful  will  of  the  over-man 
persists  as  thu  absolute  value,  and  sanctions  every  means  which  it 
brings  into  service.  For  the  ** higher"  man  there  is  no  longer  any 
form  or  standard,  cither  logical  or  ethical.  The  arbitrary  will  of  the 
over-man  has  superseded  the  "autonomy  of  reason''  —  this  is  the 
course  from  Kiuit  to  Nietzsche  which  the  nineteenth  century  has 
described.  ^ 

Just  this  determines  the  problem  of  the   future.     Relativism  ilH 
the  dismissal  and  death  of  philosriphy.     Philosopljy  can  live  only  as 
the  science  of  values  which  arc  iniivi'rsally  valid.      It  will  no  longer 
force   its   way   into   the   work   of   the   particular    sciences,    where 
psychology  also  now  belongs.     Philosojtliy  hiis  neither  the  cravin 
to  know  over  again  from  her  standi)oint  what  the  special  sciem 
have  already  known  from   theirs,  nor   the   desire  to  compile   an< 
patch    together  generalisations    from   the  "more  general    results- 
of  the   separate   di.sciplines.      Philosophy    has   its   own    field   an< 
its  own  problem  in   those  vabies  nf  universal  validity  wliich   are 
the  organising  principle  for  all  the  functions  of  culture  and  civili- 
sation  and  for   all  the  particular  values  of  life.     But   it  will    de- 
scribe and  explaiu  these  values  on!y  that  it  may  give  an  account 
of  their  validity;   it  treats  them  not  as  facts  but  as  norms,      h 
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it  will  have  to  develop  its  task  as  a  "giving  of  laws" — not  laws  of 
arbitrary  caprice  which  it  dictates,  but  rather  laws  of  the  reason, 
whitih  it  discovers  and  coiiipi-eheiuls.  By  following,'  the  path  toward 
this  goal  it  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the  present  movement,  divided 
withia  itself  as  it  often  is,  to  win  back  the  important  conquests  of 
the  great  period  of  Genuiiu  philosophy.  Since  Lotze  raised  the  con- 
ception of  value  to  a  place  of  prominence,  and  set  it  at  the  summit  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  as  well  aa  of  ethics,  many  suggestions  toward 
a  "theory  of  values,"  as  a  new  foundation  science  in  philosophy,  have 
arisen.  It  can  do  no  harm  if  these  move  in  part  in  the  psychologi- 
cal and  sociological  realm,  provided  it  is  not  forgotten  that  in  estab- 
lishing facts  and  making  genetic  explanations  we  have  only  gained 
the  mat^Tial  upon  which  philosopliy  itself  must  perftirm  its  task  of 
criticism. 

But  a  no  less  valuable  foundation  for  this  central  work  is  formed 
by  the  history  of  philosophy,  which,  as  Hegel  first  recognised,  nmst 
be  regarded  in  this  sense  as  an  integrant  part  of  philosophy  itself. 
For  it  presents  the  process  in  which  European  humanity  has 
embodied  in  scientific  conceptions  its  view  of  the  world  and  judg- 
ment of  human  life. 

In  this  process  particular  experiences  have  furnished  the  occasions, 
and  special  problems  of  knowledge  have  been  the  instrumentalities, 
through  which  step  by  step  reflection  has  advanced  to  greater  clear- 
ness and  certainty  respecting  the  ultimate  values  of  cultui*c  and 
civilisation.  In  setting  forth  this  process,  therefore,  the  history  of 
philosophy  presents  to  our  view  the  giadual  attainment  of  clearness 
and  certainty  respecting  those  values  whose  universal  validity  forms 
the  problem  and  field  of  philosophy  itself. 
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?.  12.     Line  15.     Add:  — 

(>n  the  pragmatic  factor,  cf.  C  liprrmann,  Der  pragmatiache  Zusammenhang 
in  der  Geachichte  der  i*hilosophie  (Dresden,  1803). 


Add  08  foot-note,  affixed 


P.  12.     Line  10  from  foot  of  tlie  text. 
to  the  word  "  positive  " :  — 

A  flimilar,  but  quite  mismkeii  attempt  han  beon  recently  made  in  this  direc- 
tion by  Fr.  Brenuin**,  Die  rjVr  P/ntgrn  in  dtr  Phtlont^phie  und  ihr  ^egenvidrtttjer 
tStnnd  (Vienna,  IKW5).  Here  btlmig  alw  Ihf  analogies,  always  mnre  nr  less 
artiticial,  which  have  been  altempted  between  the  course  of  devolopment  in  the 
ancient  and  tiial  in  the  uiudern  pliilo^nphy.  Cf.  e.g.  v.  Itetclilin-Moldegg,  Der 
ParalMiAinuA  d«r  alien  undnfuertn  Philosophic  (Leips.  and  Heidelb.  1S0&). 

P.  16.     Line  6  from  foot  of  text,  add  :  — 

In  all  previous  expositions  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  whether  upon  a  larjier 
or  smallfir  scale,  a  chronoh>gicaJ  arrangement  haa  been  ticJoptcd.  following  the 
order  and  tfiiecei^sion  of  the  more  imiH/rtaiit  pbiiosophieis  and  schnolK.  These 
vari'»u8  arr.inctMnenta  have  differed  only  in  details,  and  tliese  not  always  impor- 
uint.  Amung  the  moi4l  reeejit  might  be  nanietl  in  nddiiion,  that  of  J.  Bergmann, 
whose  treatmunt.  shows  UL^le  und  insij^sht  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  ]8ft2).  A  Ireatuient 
marked  by  originality  and  tinene^  of  thought,  in  which  the  UBual  sclieine  haa 
been  happily  broken  ihrouj^h  by  einpliH-^iis  upon  llie  great  inuvenienUj  and  inter- 
rftltUions  of  the  worliTs  history,  in  prewnted  by  H.  Eucken.  Die  Lthensannrhau- 
ungf^n  der  groaatiii  Denver  (2<i  ed.,  I^eipti.  18Ua). 

P.  23.     To  the  foot-note,  add:  — 

Wimlischmann,  earlier  {Die  Philoat^hU  hn  Fortgnng  der  Weitgenchirhte^ 
Bonn.  1827-1B.'U),  an<J  recently  I'.  DeuAsen  ( AUfjemeine  Geachiphte  der  Philoao- 
phifi  I.  1,  Leipn.  isil4)  have  made  a  beginning  tuward  the  work  ot  relating  thi4 
Oriental  thought  to  tbu  whole  history  uf  philosophy. 

r.  24.     Line  8.     Affix  as  foot-note;  — 

K.  Hobde  has  set  forth  with  great  insight  and  discrimination  the  rich  sugges- 
tions for  pliilow>phy  in  the  following  period,  which  grew  out  of  the  tranaforma- 
lions  of  iho  religious  ideas  {Pmjche^  2d  ed.,  1897). 

F.  3T.     To  the  lit.  on  the  Period,  add :  — 

A.  Fairbanks,  Tlte  First  Philosopher  of  Greece,  N.Y,  1898. 

P.  30.     Line  30.     To  the  notice  of  Heraclitus,  add  :  — 

Hp  was  apparr'ntly  the  first  wlin.  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  insight, 
uiidprt->ok  to  nform  the  public  life  ainl  combat  the  dangers  of  anarchy.  Him- 
self an  austere  and  risorous  person.^]lily.  he  preached  the  law  of  order,  which 
ought  to  prevail  in  human  life  as  in  nature. 
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V.  30.    Line  19  from  the  foot    To  the  notice  of  Anaxagoras,  add :  — 

His  Kciciiiilic  employments  were  eAscniiaJly  asuonomical  in  their  nature. 
Nefjlfclini;  exrthly  iiileresU.  he  is  said  to  have  declared  thie  beaveiis  Ui  b«  his 
fatht'rliind,  and  the  observation  of  the  slArs  tu  be  his  tife  woHl.    Metrodonia  and 

ArchtrliiuH  are  named  as  his  diaciple& 

P.  42.     Foot-note  1.     Relating  to  the  vovt  of  Anaxagoras,  add:  — 
Of.,  liowuver,  M.  Heinze  in  Uie  Ber.  d,  Sdch^.  Gen,  d.  Witu.^  1800. 

P.  46.  Last  line  of  text.  To  the  word  "  curved,"  afllx  as  foot- 
note:— 

The  tradition  (Ariat.,  loc.  dt.)  shows  this  collocation  ;  whereas,  from  the 
cosmology  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  likewise  from  that  of  I^lato  and  Aristotle,  we 
should  expect  the  reverse  order. 

P.  55.     To  the  notice  of  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  add :  — 

Tie  WM  the  most  important  of  the  eeleclici*  of  the  fifth  eeniury.  So  Utlte  is 
known  as  to  his  life  thai  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  Apollonia  wa«  his  honm. 
Of  his  writings,  even  bimplicitu  had  only  the  w%pl  ^tuatm  before  hlxn  {Pkft.^ 
82  V.  161.24  D). 

P.  62.     Add  to  foot-note  1 :  — 

because  iu  this  phase  of  Greek  thought  they  run  along  as  yet  unrelated  lines  of ' 
thought,  side  by  nide  with  the  theories  of  natural  science.  <Jnly  the  Tythaso- 
reaiiH  Ht;em  m  yet  to  have  bepin  the  combination  between  theology  and  phi- 
losophy, which  later  became  through  Plato  a  controlling  inHuence. 

P.  68.  Prefix  to  par.  4,  which  begins  with  "  But  while,"  tho 
following  sentence:  — 

A  preparation  for  this  transition  was  made  by  the  circumstance 
that  even  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  interest  in  fundamental 
principles  had  grown  weaker  after  the  first  creative  development, 
and  science  lia<l  begun  to  scatter  her  labours  over  special  fields. 

P.  71.    To  the  pcraonal  notice  of  Socrates,  add  :  — 

He  considered  (his  enli;i;li^--nmettl  of  himself  and  fellow-citizens  a  divine  roca- 
tinn  (I'latiVii  Apology),  giving  this  work  pr«'cedence  even  over  his  care  of  his 
faiuily  (  Xitiithi|)(>e ).  He  giiihci^'d  about  hun  the  noblest  youtli  of  AUiens,  such 
ait  Alcibiades,  \\liu  honoured  in  liim  Ihe  ideal  and  tlie  teacher  of  virtue.  He 
appran^d  thus  as  leader  of  an  inn  llfctnal  arislocraoy,  and  just  by  this  means 
came  into  oppciE^iiion  t^i  tlm  dominant  democracy.  [K.  Jo^U  I^^*"  ^c/Ue  u.  d 
jLtiiophoHliscftf  Snkrates,  Vol.  I.,  Berlin,  18U3.  Vol.  II.  in  a  ptn.,  IIKU.  Kmlik, 
Sokralea,  IBmi.J 

P.  96.    Line  23.   Insert  after  Plato:  — 

And  of  their  materialism  which  he  ao  vigorously  opposed. 

P.  102.    At  close  of  par.  4,  insert:  — 

This  personal  influence  he  himself  repirded  aa  the  most  important  pan  of  his 
activity.  For  scientitic  investigation  was  only  one  side  of  his  rich  nature.  The 
demand  for  ethical  teaching  and  for  political  and  social  efficiency  hail  a  still 
stronger  lift^  within  him.  He  had  an  open  viRlon  for  tlie  evils  of  his  lime.  Ue 
unit'Ttl  an  adherence  lu  the  ariiLocratie  party  with  an  activity  tn  the  direction 
indicated  Uy  Socrates,  and  never  quite  gave  up  the  hope  of  reforming  the  life  of 
his  time  thnntgh  hi8  science.  To  this  w;ib  ndded  as  a  third  element  in  hl^  per- 
suaalily  Uiat  pre-eminenl  artistic  disposition  which  could  clothe  his  ideaU  with 
poetic  exposition  in  the  most  splendid  laiigtutge. 
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P.  103.   To  references  on  Plato,  add  :  — 

P.  Lutowelawski,  Origin  and  Grousth  of  Plato' it  Logic  (1897). 
[R.  L.  NetUenhip,  Philo».  Lcrtures^  ed.  by  bradley  and  Benson,  1807.     W. 
Windelband,  Plato,  Sluttpirt,  1900.] 

V.  104.    After  first  par.,  insert:  — 

In  comparison  willi  the  hi^h  flight  of  Halo,  iho  ppn^nmlity  and  life-work  of 
Aristotle  appiiiir  t.hrnuj^hout  of  cooler  and  Rnherer  type.  lint  if  he  lack»  the 
impulse  toward  an  activu  influence  in  pnbJic  life,  and  also  the  puetic  cbann  of 
diction  and  composition,  he  ha.s,  instead,  all  the  ninre  effective  a  substitute  in 
the  power  of  thought  with  whirh  he  surveys  and  masters  his  field,  in  the  clarity 
and  purity  of  his  scientific  temper,  in  the  ct-riainly  and  power  with  which  he 
disposes  and  moulds  the  results  gathered  from  ttie  intellectual  labours  of  many 
contributors.  Aristotle  is  an  incanmilon  of  the  spirit  of  science  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  again,  and  in  this  direciion  his  incomparable  influence  has 
liUn.  He  will  always  nuiiain  tlie  leading  thinker  In  thi^  realm  of  investigation 
which  seeks  tn  comprehend  reality  with  keen  look,  unbiassed  by  any  totereat 
derived  from  fettling. 

P.  104.    Line  10.    After  "  knowledge,"  insert:  — 

The  recently  discovered  main  fragment  of  his  UoXneia.  rdv  'A^va/uy  is  a  valu- 
able example  of  the  completeness  of  this  part,  also,  of  his  literary  work.  In  the 
main  only  his  adentific,  etc. 

P.  104.  [Especially  valuable  in  the  recent  literature  upon  Aristotle  are  :  H. 
Meier,  Die  SytlogiAtik  tlf»  AnntoUlfM.  Vol.  I..  1890,  Vol.  11.  in  2  pis ,  UK>0  ;  G. 
Rodier,  Arintotp,  Traite  do.  rAme.  trad.  H  annate.e.  2  vols.,  Paris,  IWJO.  Cf.  also 
W.  A.  Hammond,  A*i»  I^yrhology :  The.  De  Anima  and  Parva  Nat.ytr.witik 
InL  and  Notes,  Lond.  and  N.Y.  u'nt]  ;  H.  Siebeck,  .1.,  Stuttgart,  \Sm.] 

P.  112.   As  note  to  cloRe  of  first  par.,  attached  to  words  "in  the 

middle  " :  — 

Cf.,  however,  on  this,  A-  Goedeke-Meyer,  Die  yaturpMlotophit  Epikur^a  in 
ihrtm  Verhaltnisa  zu  Demokrit,  Straaaburg,  1B07. 

P.  119.   Line  17.    After  "Ijack,"  insert: — 
according   to   the    general    laws    of    association    and    reproduction 
(Fha^do,  72  ff.). 

P.  123.  Insert  after  the  first  par.  under  6,  the  following  par.:  — 
This  completely  new  attempt  on  Plato's  part  was  supported  l>y  the 
theological  doctrines  which  he  was  able  to  take  from  the  MysLchcsof 
Dionysus,  Here  the  individual  soul  was  regarded  as  a  "daimon  "  or 
spirit  which  had  journeyed  or  VjOfii  banished  from  another  world  into 
the  body,  and  during  its  eaithly  lifo  niaiutaiued  mysterious  emo- 
tional relations  to  its  original  home.  Such  theological  ideas  were 
brought  by  the  philosopher  into  his  scieDtific  system,  not  without 
serious  diAicutties. 


Note   attached   to   the   word    "not"   in   line    11    (from 


P.  135. 
foot) :  — 

For  Aristotle  means  nothing  else,  even  where,  as  Is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
Analytics,  be  expresses  the  relation  by  saying  that  the  question  is  whether  the 
one  concept  is  affirmed  or  predicated  {nar^yoptiv)  ot  the  other. 
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P.  142.  After  the  first  sentence  in  the  last  [jar.,  insert:  — 
"The  subordination  of  the  single  thtng  umler  the  general  concept 
19  for  him  too,  not  an  arbitrary  act  ot  the  intellect  in  its  work  of 
comparison;  it  is  an  act  of  knowledge  whicli  takes  as  into  the 
nature  ul  things  and  reproduce-s  llie  actual  relatiuns  which  obtain 
there." 

P.  148.     Line  3.     After  "  world,"  insert :  — 

Every  element  has  thus  its  '* natural"  motion  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion and  its  *'  natural "  place  in  the  universe.  Only  by  collision  with> 
others  (^19)  is  it  turner!  aside  or  crowded  out, 

P.  102.     Hefore  second  jar.,  insert:  — 

"  in  tlie  history  of  the  Si"a  we  have  to  distinguish  an  older  period  which  wu 
preiii^iniriHiUly  erhica),  a  middle  period  which  was  eclectic,  and  a  later  period 
which  was  religinufi." 

P.  ir»2.     To  references  on  Stoicism,  add ;  — 
A.  Schmokcl,  Bit  mitiUte  Siua  (Berlin,  I8tn£). 

P.  162.     Line  6  from  foot.     To  references  on  Lueretias,  add:^-^ 
K.  lleinze^s  Com.  on  3d  Book  (Leips.  1877). 

P.  163.     Line  20.     Add:  — 

Cf.  E.  Pappenheim  (Berlin.  1874  t,  Leips.  1677  and  1881). 

P.  IG.H.     To  references  on  Scepticism,  add:  — 

V.  Brochard.  Un  Srfjitiquts  Grrm  (Paria,  1887).  [M.  M.  Patrick,  Stxtnt 
Empincus  and  firfrk  ScrjUirigm  (c<>ntahi«  inuis.  of  the  '*  Pyrrhonic  Sketches," 
Ciimb.  and  Loud.  181M>).] 

P.  163.     Line  .S5.     After  "  principle,"  insert:  — 

Cicero  elands  iifarust  to  the  poailiua  of  Probabilism  as  maintained  by  the 
Academy.     See  bekiw,  §  17,  7. 

P.  163.     To  the  material  before  §  14,  add  :  — 

A  popular  moral  eclBCUciam  waf  represcMtted  by  certain  preachers  of  morab 
who  wtTC  inort*  "-r  Irsjt  clusfly  rt'Lit*-*!  Ui  the  principU-tf  of  the  Cynica.  Thne 
■couraed  the  Sdciiil  and  moral  condKiona  of  the  Hellenislic  and  later  of  the 
Koinun  world  wiili  hanth  and  ouupoken  critJciani,  Aniun^  them  wt^re  Teie«  (c(. 
V.  Wilamowitz-MoUcudorf,  Philolofjisrhe  IhUfrjmrhHtujfn.  IV.,  u\*.i  ff. :  FYag- 
mrntx,  od.  by  O.  Ht*iiH»*.  Krefbtiri:.  isW).  Bton  of  Borv^Lhcue.s  (cf.  U.  Hrinze, 
tif  i/itnitin  Hionin  Iniitntnre^  Bonn,  IhHH)  of  a  later  jj^-riod^  Demetrius,  Oeno- 
ntatjs,  and  D-Mnonax.  Cf.  J.  Uernays,  Lxtkian  iind  die  Kynikrr  (.Berlin,  187lt). 
Ill  this  connection  Dio  Chry»ofilomoB  is  also  to  be  named.  Cf.  IL  v.  Arxum 
( Berlin,  1898). 

P  174.     Line  8.     Add  to  this  paragrraph :  — 

In  many  cases,  however,  notably  in  the  Imperial  age  of  Rome, 
this  maxim  appears  as  the  easily  intelligible  principle  of  the  honour- 
able man  who  finds  himself  repelled  by  the  corruption  and  partisan 
self -seeking  of  political  life,  atid  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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P.  181.     Add  to  the  second  par.  the  following  (in  part  new)  :  — 

Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  thpy,  like  Heraclitus,  treated  the  neces- 
sary coui*se  of  events  and  providence  as  equivalt-ut  terras,  the  Stoic 
formulation  of  the  principle  of  sufficieut  reiison  {i.e.  that  everything 
which  comes  to  be  has  a  ground  or  reason)  may  also  be  exprci^sed  in 
the  form  that  not  even  the  least  thing  in  the  world  can  be  otherwise 
than  in  accord  with  the  decree  of  Zeus. 

P.  186.     Line  8  from  foot  of  text,  after  "Heraclitus  "  insert:  — 

"and  in  part  to  the  later  pliilosophy  of   nature  as  influenced   by 
him,     (Pseudo-Hippot^  irtpi  SmuVt?;  cf.  above  p.  67,  note  1.) 

P.  189.     Line  12  from  foot,  adii  the  following :  — 

Finally  this  web  of  ayncrotistic  theology  received  the  metaphysi- 
cal strand,  to  which  the  Older  Academy  with  Pythagorean  tenden- 
cies (es[)eciaHy  Xenocrates)  had  begun  to  attach  the  hierarchy  of 
mythical  forms  (cf.  §  11,  5).  The  comhiriatinn  of  all  these  theo- 
logical tendencies  was  completed  m  the  middle,  eclectic  Stoa,  espe- 
cially through  Posidonius. 

P.  204.     Note  4,  add :  — 

Hence  Eptcunift  did  nnt  rccard  it  ncrcssary  to  decide  on  theoretical  prounds 
betwe«ii  difTertf  ni,  intKluH  of  explaiithiK  particular  pbenouitfiia :  Lhe  one  mode  waa 
DO  more  valid  (oi!  txiWav)  ibaii  the  other,  lo  use  lhe  sceplical  phrase. 

P.  210.     Line  20.     Add:  — 
trans,  afi  Harnaok's  UnHiinj  o/  Doririne^  by  N.  Buchanan,  Lond.  1894. 

P.  210.     Add  to  references :  — 

Fr.  Susemihl,  Geichichte  der  ffriechist'htn  LiUeratur  in  der  Alexandrinerztii 
(2  vuU..  Leipe.  1S^>1). 

P.  216.     Line  26.     To  the  lit.,  add :  — 

H.  ▼.  Amim,  Dion  von  PruM  (Leips.  1896;.  pp.  4-114. 

P.  216.     Line  16  from  foot.     To  the  notice  of  Galen,  add:  — 

He  was  frequently  referred  to  as  philitsophicat  authority  in  the  humanistic 
literature  of  the  Ueiiai«ii:irice.  His  trcau.s*^,  Df  pl'tritin  IUpp4n'rati»  ft  Plaltmis, 
hafi  been  edited  by  J.  MUtlfr  (Leipa.  1874), tho  Pruir^ptirus,  by  li.  KAihel  (Leipa. 
18m),  the  tiaa-yuyii  diaXcKruiJ,  by  C.  Kalbdeiscli  (Leips.  ISUO).  J.  MUiler  has 
discussed  the  w€pi  iwoSelittai. 

P.  217.     Lino  3.     Add:  — 

Of  the  new  Berlin  ed.  of  Philo.  by  L.  Cohn  and  P.  Wendland,  Vols.  I.  and  II 
have  appeared  (ISOG-ISD?). 

P.  217.     Line  14.     To  the  lit.  on  Justin  Martyr,  add:  — 
H.  VeU  (Slra&eburg,  1803). 
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P.  217.     Line  20  from  foot.     To  the  notice  of  Tertullian,  add  :  — 

He  was  a  pariiaan  whose  hoUheaded  fanatfclfan  did  not  shrink  from  any  pan>] 
doxloftl  consequence. 

P.  217.     Line  3  from  foot.     To  the  notice  of  Clement,  add:  — 

With  iron  will  and  tireless  aclirtty  he  united  the  peaceful  and  concillatoi 
spirit  of  M'if  ntific  culture,  with  which  he  sought  to  exerciae  au  influence  in 
passionate  ecolcsiaaltcal  controversies  of  hU  time. 

P.  218.     Line  15.     To  the  notice  of  Plotinus,  add :  — 

A  line,  nublt!  nature,  iu  whom  the  deep  inwardising  and  spiritoalisixig  of  lift 
which  wax  the  most  valuable  reauli  of  ancient  civilisation,  found  iu  beat  eml 
nenU 

P.  218.     Line  20.     Add:  — 

Porphyry's  ILlv^yuiyif  Ws  rhx  itari77op{ar  wsa  usually  known  In  the  Middle  A| 
by  the  title  de  qmtniuf  Vinribtis, 

P.  224.     Line  3.     Add  a  foot-note:  — 

SimiUrly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
la  set  forth  in  the  manner  Id  which  it  la  presented  by  I'liilo. 

P.  234.     Line  3  from  foot  of  text,  add  :  — 

This  transition  is  also  connected  with  the  fact  that  in  the  Chris- 
tian view  thi'  activity  of  eonsoionsnoss  just  described  was  considered 
less  from  the  theoretieal  than  from  the  practical  standpoint  The 
freedom,  of  the  will  is  here  the  centrul  conception.  The  Oriental 
Churoh  fathers  in  piirt  stood  nearer  tlie  intellectualism  of  the  Hel- 
lenistic philosophy,  or  at  least  made  concessions  to  it;  on  the  other^ 
hand,  among  the  western  teachers  of  the  Church  who  were  in  cloee^f 
toiinh  with  Rome  the  will  was  most  strongly  em})hasised  in  both 
psy(rhohjj;y  and  tlieology.  Among  the  latter  the  tendency  is  domi- 
nant to  regard  the  spiritual  or  immaterial  principle  as  passive  ani 
deternuneii  by  its  object  in  so  far  as  it  is  knowledge,  but  as  activi 
and  determining  iu  so  far  as  it  is  will. 
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P.  238.  After  line  6,  insert  the  following  paragraph:  — 
In  this  connection  the  co7ice^>tion  of  the  infinite  underwent  a 
transformation  which  gave  it  a  radically  different  value  (cf.  Jon.j 
Cohn,  Oetuhidife  den  Unendlichkeitsproblems^  Leips.  1896).  The  miw 
of  the  Greeks,  directed  wa  it  was  upon  measure  and  definite  limita- 
tion, had  originally  looked  upnn  the  infinite  as  the  incomplete  and_^ 
imperfect;  it  was  only  with  reluctance  that  when  considering  tho^f 
iiitiiiiliiile  of  space  and  time  metaphysics  had  allowed  itself  to 
ascribe  to  the  infinite  a  second  subordinate  kind  of  reality,  as  was 
done  by  the  Pythagoreans,  the  Atomists,  and  Plato  —  aside  from 
the  isolated  case  of  Anaximander,  whose  influence  lay  in  another 
direction.      Now,  infinitude  had  become  the  only  predicate  which 
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could  be  ascribed  to  the  highest  reality  or  to  the  deity,  as  over 
against  the  finite  things  of  the  world.  Even  the  "  negative  **  theology 
could  permit  this  expression.  The  name  "infinite"  must  be  applied 
to  the  divine  power  which  in  the  Stoic  and  Neo-Pythagurean  phi- 
losophy of  nature  was  regarded  as  the  essence  pervading  and 
informing  the  world  with  its  wordings;  to  the  One  from  which 
Keo-Platonisra  regarded  worthy  of  the  world's  forma  as  flowing 
forth;  to  the  creative  divine  will  which,  according  to  Christian 
teaching,  had  called  forth  the  world  from  nothing,  and  thus  shown 
its  freedom  from  alt  limitation ;  and  finally  to  this  supreme  person- 
ality himself  in  rontrast  with  finite  persons.  TliU3  through  this 
final  dev*:!lopiii«*nt  of  ancient  philosophy  the  conception  of  tlie  in- 
finite became  the  constituent  mark  of  the  highest  metaphysical 
reality;  it  belongs  not  only  to  the  universe  as  extended  in  space, 
but  also  to  the  inmost  essence  of  things,  and,  above  all,  to  the  deity. 
This  latter  fusion  became  so  fixed  and  sure  that  to-<lay  it  apj>ears 
entirely  a  matter  of  course  in  the  sphere  of  thought,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  feeling,  to  conceive  of  the  supreme  being  as  the  Iiifiuite,  in 
contrast  with  all  finite  things  and  relations. 

P.  250.  Line  11.  To  the  phrase  "drama  of  universal  history" 
affix  the  following  foot-note :  — 

This  exprefiston  has  in  this  connection,  as  we  see,  a  broader  meanlDR,  and 
one  wtiicb  conforms  much  more  to  the  meaning  of  the  wordit,  than  in  lu  ordi* 
nary  use. 

P.  263.     To  the  literature  of  the  period,  add  :  — 

B.  Haur^au,  .Vo/icrj*  ft  Extrnit*  tie  qurlrptra  Mamtscriplg  de  ht  Bibliiitheque 
i^^T(l«llli/^.     6  vols..  I'ariH,  IHiHUlHOl;   H.    Denillc  and   K.   Chattilain,  Churtvla- 
ivm   Vnivermtniis  Ptirisientia.     2  voIh,  Parte,   I81M)-18W ;  \\.   Denitle  and  Fr. 
rle.  Arch,  f,  LiU-  u.  Kirch,  Oesch.  d,  MUUiattera,  1886  ff. 


P.  273.     Line  13.     To  the  notice  of  Augustine,  add  :  — 

Hia  youth  was  In  part  wild  and  irrepular.     His  father.  Patriciua.  belnnped  to 
the  old  rehgion  ;  hia  motJier,  Munrua,  to  Cbriatianity.     To  a  deeply  paftaionate 
nature  he  jofm-^d  iioLoij{y  dhilcctical  fikill  and  kot'n  intelHfienne,  but  also  phil- 
osophical   subtU-ty    and   a    wide    iiilellectual    and   spiritual    viKJon,    wliioh    was 
I      narrf)wed  only  at  lim  liut  by  ecclosiasUcal  partisan^ip.     Ho  was  made  bisliop 


P.  274.     Line  19. 

**  Eriugena  **  is  given  oa  first  form  of  the  name,  with  *'■  Erigena  "  and  **  Jera- 
ta  "  a»  variants. 


P.  274.     Line  17,  from  foot,  add  :  — 

Recently  hia  authorship  has  been  doubted  and  the  work  aaaignod  to  a  Bem* 
~  Silvestria  (also  Bernliard  of  Tours). 

P.  274.     Line  14,  from  foot,  add  :  — 

Cf.  A.  ClervaJ,  Lc$  £coU9  de  Charira  au  Moyen-ilgt  (Chartrea,  1806). 
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P.  275.     Line  6.     To  the  notice  of  Abelard,  add  :  — 

The  dialeoLiriil  virtuosodiip  to  vrhich  be  owed  bbt  Micce«8  nnd  UiS'  fame  de- 
ceived both  him  and  hi»  time  as  to  the  stightiieas  nf  his  knowledge.  C^  thft: 
other  haiict«  the  freer  and  bolder  cunvictiouH  which  he  hod  gained  in  the  ethicall 
and  reli^intis  tlehl  by  Uie  keenness  of  bis  inteUcct  could  not  overcome  the  coun^j 
ter-iendency  '*f  his  ace.  becaiiKe  they  dfd  not  find  suttcieni  niipport  in  bis  vaiaj 
and  weak  i^wrsonalUy.  In  additiun  to  the  ed.  in  iwu  voU.  of  Ids  work,  Cou:^laf 
h:i<  edited  alst*  Ourrafftn  inMits  ( Tarifi,  I8.W).  Cf.  S.  M.  Deutflrh,  P.  A.  *i'n| 
iririmhfr  Tlitalnrf.  dtjt  12  Jnhrhundtris  (Leips.  1883);  A.  Hausratb,  iWi 
AlHitani  (Leiptt.  1893). 

F.  313.     Line  25.     To  the  lit.  on  the  Amalricans,  add  :  — 

Cf.  the  Trfotinr  atjninst  the  Amalrican»^  ed.  by  CI.  Bftumker  {Jahrb.f.  P%ilot.] 
U.9pec,  Theot.,  VII.,  I'aderboru,  1893). 

P.  313.     Line  15  from  foot.     To  the  lit.  on  Albert,  add :  — 

V.  Hertltng,  A.  M.  BeUr&gf  xu  Meintr  Wurdigunff  (CObi.  1880). 

P.  316.   To  the  general  lit.  add  :  — 

[T.  J.  de  Boer,  OtKth.  rf.  Philoa.  in  Mam  (Stutl^an,  1001).] 

V.  317.     Add  U)  third  par. :  — 

Cf.  T.  de  B(3er.  DU  Widfrspriiche  d.  PhUoaophie  nach  AlgasalU  und  ihr  Aua- 
gitich  durch  Jbn  RoncM  (SiraHHbiirg,  18W4). 

P.  320.     Line  11,  add:  — 

But  the  "  natural  "  man  finds  that  even  among  a  highly  developed 
pc.nple  the  pnrp  toai'liing  of  the  natural  religion  nu^ts  in  moat  cas 
only  niisunilerstaudiiig  and  disfavour.     He  turns  back  to  his  isol 
tion  with  the  one  friend  whom   he  has   gained  (cf.   Pocock's  ed. 
pp.  192  ff.). 

P.  330.     Line  3  from  foot.     To  **  Scotus,"  affix  the  reference:  — 

Cf.   U.   Siebeck,  Dif    Willenniehre  Oei  Duwf  Scotuv  u.  $tin«n  yach/olg* 

Zeitnchrf.  PhUoa.     Vol.  lla,  pp.  179  ff. 

P.  ;S31.     Line  9  from  foot,  add :  — 

It  was  a  great  service  on  the  part  of  Buridan  that,  in  order 
gnisp  the  problem  more  exactly,  he  sought  to  state  the  questioi 
once  mure  lu  purely  psychological  terms.     He  sought  to  do  justit 
to  tlie  arguments  on  eac,h  side,  and  made  it  his  pur|X)8e  to  develo| 
the  conception  of  ethical  freedom,  in  which  indifferentism  shouli 
lose  the  element  of  arbitrary  caprice,  and  determinism  should  lo! 
the  character  of  natural  necessity.    Nevertheless,  he  did  not  buoo< 
in  completely  clearing  up  the  complication  of  problems  which  inhere 
in  the  word  "  freedom." 

P.  333.     Foot-note  on  word  " synteresis,"  add:  — 

Cf.,  however,  recently,  H.  Siebcck  in  ArcKf.  Gr»fh.  d,  Phihts.,  X.  520  ff. 

P.  330.     Foot..note  1.     For  "  and  the  pseudo,"  read :  — 
"and  perhaps  the  pseudo." 
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P.  342.     Line  24.     Affix  to  " Occam,"  the  referencet  — 

Cf.  H.  Siebeck,  Occam's  Erktnntniaalehrt  in  ihrtr  hiaioriacher  SitUung 
{Arch.  f.  QtMch.  d.  Fhilo$.,  X.  317  EE.)- 

P.  348.     To  the  lit,  add :  — 

W.  Windelband,  Geschirhtr  d.  neueren  Philoaophie^  fid  ed.  Vols.  I.  II.  189ft; 
H.  HufTding.  History  of  Mothrn  Philonophy  (Knj;,  Lr.  by  B.  Meyer,  Ixiiid.  and 
N.V.  llKXl)  ;  K.  lAftHWitz,  OfMchichU  tier  Atorniittik  rom  Mittelaltrr  bin  AetPton. 
2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1880- 18»0  [W.  Graham,  English  Political  Philosophy  from 
JJobbea  to  Maine,  Lond.  and  N.Y.  IWOJ. 

P.  3r>2.     To  the  lit.,  add  :  — 

W.  Dilthey,  Auffaasong  und  Analpse  iUs  Menxhen  in  75  and  16  Jahr. 
(Arch.  f.  Gesch.  d.  Philos.,  IV.,  V.J. 

P.  356.     Line  5,  add :  — 

H.  Mater.  M.  alt  Philoaoph  (Arch./.  Qtsch.  d.  Phiton,,  X.,  XL). 

P.  356.     Liue  22,  from  foot,  insert:  — 

Tbe  unef^ttlbd  cbaracier  of  bis  life  was  iu  part  due  to  his  own  character.  He 
combined  a  pruud  fll^liL  of  Ima^iniidvc  thought  and  an  enthusiastic  devotinn  xx% 
the  new  truth — f»*pecial]y  to  the  Copernican  syKtem  —  for  which  he  had  to 
suffer,  with  luibridle^t  pa.'wionatfiiesH,  ambitiouK  boiwitfutneHR  and  keen  pleflsure 
in  agilAtiuii.  i)\\  liiH  lulian  and  I-atiu  wrltiup*,  cf.  recently,  F.  Tt)CCo  (Florence, 
188l»,  and  Naples,  IWll;  \  cf.  also  Uoui  Beni,  O.  B.^  sua  Vita  f.  aua  Dotirine 
(Rome,  1»B0). 

P.  357.    Line  3.    To  the  notice  of  <^'ampanella,  add  :  — 

In  him,  tno,  we  find  IcarninK,  bnldncAs  of  thnnght,  and  dcaire  of  innovation 
inin^li'd  with  pedantr>%  fanoifulitetui,  Kupt^rstition,  and  llmttatioD.  Cf.  Cfar. 
Sigwurt,  Klfint  Sihiijien,  1.  (Fr»Mb,  18H9). 

P.  362.     Line  1.     After  "also,"  insert:  — 

Popular  Stoicism  had  a  considerable  number  of  adherents  among 
the  Renaissance  writers  on  account  of  its  moral  and  religious  doc- 
triiiey^  which  were  independent  of  positive  religion. 

P  367.     Notel.     Add:  — 

Indeed,  ilie  taumaoiflUc  reaction  favoured  Stoicism  directly  as  against  tbe  more 
mediivval  Neo-lMatoniam. 

P.  378.     To  the  lit,,  add:  — 

W.  Uilthey,  Dun  nnturliche  Synt^m  der  OeistexwiMenschafUn  in  17  Jakth. 
{ArcJi.J.  Gfsch.  d.  Philos.,  V.,  VI.  VIL). 

P.  379.     Last  line.     To  the  notice  of  Galileo,  add :  — 

His  quiet,  iinimpassinned  atlvocacy  of  the  InveRtigatinn  of  natnre,  which  had 
been  newly  achieved  and  givt^n  ha  CDiicepiional  formulation  by  hinifielf,  could 
not  shield  him  from  tht'  atUcks  of  the  Iiiquiditiiin.  Ilv  purchased  peace  and  the 
right  to  further  invpstufation,  whirh  wa.«(  all  thai  hp  cared  for,  by  extreme  sub- 
jection.   Cf.  C,  Pranll.  Qalileo  und  Kepler  aU  Logiker  (Munich,  1876). 

P.  380.     Line  9.     To  lit.  on  L  Kewton,  add  :  — 

F.  U.  Koaenberger,  /  A',  und  neine  physikalincheH  Princ^ien  (Lelpa.  1896). 
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P.  380.     Line  18.     To  the  lit  add:  — 

K.  Macli.  Die  Mechanik  in  ihrer  Entwicklunff  (L«!ptt.  1883).  H.  Hertz,  J)U 
Principlen  drr  Mfchanik,  Introd.,  pp.  1-47  (Leipe.  1894). 

P.  380.     To  the  notice  of  Bacon,  add :  —  i 

The  unfavourable  a^pecu  uf  his  pcraonal  character,  which  had  their  origin  to 
political  nvHlry,  fall  into  the  background  in  comparisnn  with  the  insight  which 
filled  hU  life,  thai  nian':!  power,  and  e»peciaJly  his  power  over  nature,  lies  uuly 
in  AoientJIic  knowledgu.  In  a  grandiloquent  fashion,  which  was  in  conformity 
with  the  custom  uf  liU  time,  he  proclaimed  tt  as  the  task  of  science*  to  place 
nature  with  all  her  forces  ai  the  service  of  man  and  of  ibe  beat  deve]opm«ni  of 
tfQciul  life. 

P.  380.     To  the  notice  of  Descartes,  add :  — 

A  complete  edition  of  bis  works  is  appearing  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Academy.  The  main  cbaracleriatics  of  hts  nature  are  found  in  the  p&sttton 
knowledge,  which  turns  aside  from  all  outer  goods  of  life,  in  his  neal  for<ielf-' 
instruction,  in  his  struggle  against  self'delusion,  in  his  abhorrence  of  all  publio 
appearance  and  of  the  conflicu  connected  therewith,  in  the  calm  pre-euiinenca 
of  the  purely  intellectual  life,  and  in  the  complete  eomesuiesa  whjob  spri 
from  sincerity. 

P.  381.     To  the  notice  of  Spinoza,  add :  — 

In  proud  independence,  he  satisfied  his  modest  needs  fay  his  e&minga  from 
the  polishing  of  optical  glasses.  Untroubled  by  the  haired  and  opposition  of  the 
world,  and  not  embittered  by  the  untnMl worthiness  of  the  few  who  calleii  them- 
selves his  friends,  he  lived  a  life  of  thought  and  disinterested  intellectual  labour, 
aiMl  found  his  compensation  for  the  Lrannitory  joys  of  the  world,  which  he 
despised,  in  the  clearne^w  of  knowledge,  in  the  intelligent  comprehension  of 
human  motives,  and  in  the  devoted  contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  divine 
nature.  [J.  Kreudenthal,  Lfhfn»\fe9c.hichU  Sp.^a^  Leips.  1890;  v.  d.  Liude, 
B.  Sp.  Bibliographir^  Gravenhagu,  Ittil.] 

P.  381.     Line  24.     To  the  lit.  on  Pascal,  add:  — 
0.  Droz  (Parts,  1880). 

P.  381.     Line  36.    To  the  lit  on  Geulincx,  add  :  — 

J.  r.  N.  I^and,  Am.  Oeulinez  vnd  seine  Philoaophie  (The  Hague,  1895). 

P.  413.     To  the  foot-note,  add:  — 

Descartes*  conception  of  tliese  perturbations  reminds  us  in  many  ways  of 
Stoicism,  which  was  brought  to  him  by  the  whole  humanistic  literature  of  his 
time.  Just  on  this  account  the  mmlern  philosopher  fell  into  the  same  difficul- 
ties respecting  theodicy  and  freedom  of  the  wilt  which  bad  vexed  the  t>loa. 
Cf.  above,  $  16.      Ills  ethics  was  likewise  related  to  thai  of  the  Stoics. 

P.  425.     Under  §  32.     As  lit.  on  this  topic :  — 

T.  H.  Green,  PrinrAptn  of  PoUtirnl  OhUfjation,  Wlcs..  Vol.  II.,  and  sepa- 
rately, 1806;  n.  {\.  Uilchie,  Natural  Uitjhts,  Lend,  and  N.  Y.  18U5 ;  J.  H. 
Tufu  and  M.  B.  Thompson,  Thf  Individual  and  his  BfAation  to  Society  as  re- 
elected m  British  Ethirjt  (Chicago,  181»8). 

P.  440.     To  the  notice  of  Locke,  add :  — 

rtain  good  sense  and  sober  charity  are  the  main  traits  of  bis  intellectual  per- 
sonality ;  but  corresponding  to  these  there  is  also  a  certain  nieagreness  of 
thought  and  a  renunciation  of  the  pbilnsophical  impulse  in  the  proper  sense. 
In  spite  of  thU,  the  courage  of  his  triviality  made  him  popular,  and  so  made 
him  leader  of  the  philoaophy  of  the  Enlightenment. 
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P.  441.     To  the  notice  of  Shaftesbury,  add :  — 

He  was  one  of  ihe  foremost  and  finest  representatives  of  tbe  Enlighlenment^ 
Humaiiiittic  culture  is  the  ba^^U  of  his  intellectual  and  Bpiritual  nature.  In  thi» 
refiiit  tlic  freedom  of  hiH  thou^'ht  aitd  judgment,  rr  wiHl  as  the  taste  with  which 
he  conceives  and  preK«nts  hm  Kubjecl.  He  himself  in  a  conspicuous  example 
for  hie  ethical  teaching  itf  the  wurth  i>f  persniuihly.  [W.  Uaiul  hns  recently  puh- 
Usbed  The  Life,  I^ederg,  and  Philomphicui  Hfgbnen,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  li'tX). 
The  Jieyititen  consi»ta  t)l  a  serieH  of  execcue^  ur  luedilalions  patterned  after 
tho!«e  of  EplctotiLs  and  Maicus  Aurelius.  It  shows  a  closer  dependence  upon 
ancient^  particularly  Stoic,  Uioughl  than  is  manifest  iu  the  Characteristics.] 

P.  441.     To  the  lit.  on  Adam  Smith,  add:  — 

[flushach,  I'ntersurhungen  uber  Attam  Smith  (Leipe.  1801);  Zeyas,  A.  S, 
(U-ip«.  188H);  Dncken,  Smith  und  Kant  {\B77);  Schubert,  in  WundVs  Stu- 
dien,  VI.  662  fi.] 

P.  441.     To  the  notice  of  Hume,  add  :  — 

Coc>l  and  reflective,  clear  and  keen,  an  analyst  of  the  first  rank,  with  an- 
prejudiced  and  relentless  thought,  he  pressed  forward  to  the  final  presupposU 
lions  upon  which  the  Kn^liMh  phito^iphy  of  m<xlern  times  rested.  And  Lhis  is 
tbe  reason  why.  in  spite  of  the  caution  of  his  utteraacet;,  he  did  nut  at  first  tiiid 
among  his  cuunlryineu  llie  recognition  which  he  deserved. 

P.  441.     To  the  lit.  on  Enjylish  Moral  Philosophy,  add:  — 

[Selby-Bigjce,  Britinh  Moralists  (Clar.  Press,  18W7J,  cuutains  repriuls  of  the 
most  important  ethical  writings  of  nearly  all  tlie  writers  of  this  period,  with 
Introd.] 

P.  442.     To  the  lit  on  the  Snottish  School,  add:  — 

McCosh,  Thf  Scottish  Philosophy  ;  on  theprecediuRdeveJopnient,  E,  Grimm, 
Zur  Ge9chichlf  des  Erkrnnlniss-problems  von  Bncon  zu  Hume  (Leips.  18M)). 

P.  442.     To  the  notice  of  Voltaire,  add :  — 

For  the  history  of  philoKophy,  the  most  important  elements  in  Voltaire's 
nature  are  his  honejst  entlniKiasm  for  justice  and  humanity,  his  fearless  cham- 
pii'iiship  for  reason  in  public  life,  and,  on  tbe  olbt^r  hand,  the  incomparable 
influence  which  he  exercised  upon  the  general  temper  of  his  age  through  the 
tniigic  of  bis  animated,  striking  style.  G.  DesDoiresterres.  V.  n  ta  ^ocUU  au 
18  Sierte  (Haris,  1873). 

P.  444.     To  the  notice  on  Leibniz,  add:  — 

I^eibniz  was  one  of  the  greatest  savants  who  have  ever  lived.  There  was  no 
department  of  science  iu  wjuch  he  did  nut  work,  and  that  with  su^gestiveness. 
This  universal  ism  asaerlj'd  itself  everywhere  in  a  conciliatory  tendency,  as  the 
atlcmrit  t-o  reconcile  existing  oppositions.  This,  too,  was  his  work  in  political 
and  ecclesiastical  fields. 

P.  445.     Line  4.     Add:  — 

On  Flatner^s  relation  to  Kant,  cf.  M.  Ileinze  (Leips.  1880)  ;  P.  flohr  (Gotha, 
1800)  ;  P.  Bergemann  (Halle.  1891) ;  W.  Wrescbner  (Lelpe.  1893). 

P.  446.  Line  11  from  foot.  To  the  lit.  on  Empirical  Psychology, 
add:  — 

M.  Deasoir.  Otsrhirhte  der  neuertn  deutnchen  Psycholoffit.  Vol,  I.  (Berlin, 
1894.     New  ed.  in  press). 
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1*.  452.     To  the  foot-uote,  add :  — 

In  llie  H(*Id  of  demonstraitvc  knowIe<lge,  Locke  makes  f&r-reaching 
aions  m  rationalism,  as  il  vtm  known  to  lijni  from  the  Cumbridge  school;  ep: 
he  even  ref^arded  tlie  C4^ftuiolu<;ical  argument  for  the  existence  of  Qod  aa  pOMSiblo. 

P.  488.     Line  24.     After  "  world  "  insert :  — 

This  theory  was,  in  his  case,  none  other  titan  the  imaginative  view 
of  Nature  which  had  been  taken  over  from  the  Italian  Renaissance 
hy  the  English  Neo-Phitonists.  In  his  Pantheist  icon,  Toland  pro- 
jei'ted  a  sort  of  eultus  for  this  natural  religion,  whose  sole  priesl^sa 
should  be  Science,  and  whose  heroes  should  be  the  great  historical 
educators  of  the  human  mind. 

\\  r.02.     To  the  lit.  under  §  36,  add  :  — 

J.  II.  Tufla,  The  Jndivuhtat  ami  hitt  Htlation  t*j  Socictjf  a»  needed  in  Britiak 
Sthim.     Tan  II.     (Chicago,  in  presH.)  I 

P.  517.     Line  7. 

[The  conception  of  "sympathy  "  in  the  Treatise  is  not  the  same  as 
in  the  Inquiry,  In  the  Treatise  it  is  a  psychological  solvent  hke 
Spinoza's  "  imitation  of  emotions,"  and  =  *' contagiousness  of  fi^eling.** 
In  the  Intjuiry  it  is  opposed  to  selfishness,  and  treate<)  as  an  impulse 
=  benevolence;  cf.  on  this,  Green,  Int.,  Selby-Bigge,  Itxquiry.] 

P.  521.  Line  6  from  foot.  To  the  words  "  human  rights,**  add  the 
reference :  — 

G.  Je!linek,  />>>  ErklJ^rung  der  Menachenrrdite  (Heldelb.  180A) ;  [!>•  O. 
Ritchie,  yatnrat  Jli,jhtM,  l^>nd.  and  N.Y.,  18»5 ;  U.  Boaaoquel,  Th«  PMIok 
Theory  o/  thr  StaU,  Lond.  and  N.Y.,  18W>.] 

P.  522.    Foot-note  3. 

Cf.  Comlf.  rendu  ties  ,Sfa»ce»  dea  ^eoles  NormaltH.    Vol.  1. 

P.  527.    Line  11  from  foot  of  text,  add  :  — 

By  this  definition  of  history  the  principles  of  investigation  in  natural  science 
and  those  appropriate  to  history  wfre  no  lnn^^tr  distinguished,  and  tlie  contrasts 
between  mechanical  and  leleolo^ical  staiidfKiints  were  obliterated  in  a  way 
wtiich  necessarily  called  oui  iho  u^tpotiitiou  nf  ho  keenly  meibixlical  a  thinker  as 
Kant.  (Cf.  hiH  review  of  Henier'H  bunk,  Ideas  toward  the  Philosophy  o/  the 
JIi»tory  of  Mankind,  in  the  Jm,  AKg.  Lttt.  Ztg.,  ITSA.)  Un  the  othrr  hand,  a 
harmonising  thought  was  thus  won  for  tlie  theory  uf  the  world,  quite  In  aoconi 
with  the  Leibnizian  Mnnodology,  and  this  has  remained  as  an  inHuenlial  pusLu- 
latti  and  a  rt>gulative  idea  for  the  further  dovelopment  of  philosophy. 

P.  529.    To  the  lit,  add:  — 

E.  TOD  Hartniann,  Die  deutsche  Aettthetik  seit  Kant  (Berlin,  1886).  Julian 
Schmidt,  Geachichte  der  deutachen  LitterntHr  von  Leibniz  bis  auf  urmerer  ZtiL 
[Kuno  Francke,  Social  Force*  in  (iennan  Literature,  '2d  ed.,  N.Y.  1807.] 

P.  530.    Line  8,  add :  — 

Through  this  participation  in  the  work  of  the  highest  culture,  in  which  litfxa- 
ture  and  pliilosophy  gave  each  to  the  other  furtherance  toward  the  brilliant  en* 
ations  of  the  time,  the  German  people  became  anew  a  nation.     In  this  it  found 
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ODce  more  the  essence  of  iu  genius ;  from  it  spranx  intellectual  and  moral  forces 
through  which,  during  ihe  past  century,  it  has  been  enabled  to  assert  in  the 
world  the  intlueiice  oi  tbia,  its  newly  wuu  nationality. 

P.  532.   To  the  lit.,  add : — 

Fr.  PauUetif  /.  AVin^  nein  Lebfn  und  aHne  Lehir,  Stalwart,  1B08. 

P.  535.    To  the  notice  of  Kant,  add  ;  — 

HU  activity  as  a  teacher  extended  not  only  over  philosophical  fields,  but  also 
to  anthropology  and  phyHical  geography;  and  just  in  thene,  by  lii»  suggestive, 
diacrfminatlng,  and  brilliant  exprutltinn,  liin  intluenca  extended  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  university.  In  s^xiiety  he  whs  ruir<Lnied  with  resjK'Ct.  and  his  fel- 
low-citizens sought  Hiid  fouud  in  liim  kindly  instruction  in  all  that  excited  gen- 
eral interest. 

P.  536.   To  the  lit.,  add  :  — 

Among  the  publications  of  Kant's  Lectures  the  moat  important  are  the 
AnthrofH,loi/ir  (17R8,  and  by  Starcke,  ISiJl)  ;  Logik  (1800}  ;  I'hynmhe  Cfugra- 
phie  (^1H02-Ia03)  ;  PHitn^ugik  (18IKJ)  ;  Mftnph^»ik  (by  PiWitz,  I»',>1).  [On  (his 
lasi,  which  is  valuable  fur  Kuut's  developuieul,  1770-L78t>,  aee  B.  Krduiann  tn 
Phti'iit.  MuntUnheftr,  Vol.  XIX.,  and  M.  Ilt'inze,  A*.'*  \'urle»unyfn  Uhfr  J/e/., 
I«eip4.  181>4.]  A  critii^al  complete  edition,  such  as  has  long  been  ncede^l,  U  being 
published  by  the  Uerliii  Acadeiuy  uf  ijciences.  [Thi-H  appems  in  four  parts, 
comprising,  I.  Wnrks,  publisht-d  by  Kant  himself  ;  II.  Corrrspnodence  ;  111.  Vn- 
publiflhed  .Munuacripts  ;  IV.  lectures.  Vols.  Land  Il.i>f  ilie  Correspondence 
have  appeared,  ed.  by   Keicke  (Berlin,  lllNXJ;.]      The  Kant  Sltidieu,  ed.  by  H. 

Vaihinger  (18iKi ),  gives  the  m*ifli  complete  liifonnaiioi!   regarding  recent 

literature.  [Kecent  translations  are  KanC*  C"m»offfHtf  ((ilasgow.  IWXJ),  by  W. 
Mastio;  Drmmtt  nf  a  Spirit  .SV^r  (Ixjnil.  and  N.Y.,  IIMW),  by  Goerwitz  ;  7A« 
Inaugural  Difiafriniion  of  7770.  by  Eckhoff  (N.Y,,  181H).] 

P.  637.     To  the  lit.,  add  :  — 

K.  Adickfts.  KanV»  Systemalik  nh  mjittemftiftlfndfr  fVirfor  (Berlin,  1887),  and 
KantBlUflitH  (IHIH)  ;  E.  Arnuldi,  h'ritiarhe  Excitrae  im  (fehiet  der Kant/orscf^unfft 
Ki)nigsberg,  I8IM. 

[J.  G.  Hchunnann  in  Phitos.  Review,  Vola,  VU.,  VUI.] 

P.  551.     To  the  lit.,  add :  — 

A.  Hegler,  /Ji>  Pxiirholoffie  in  KanCtt  Ethik,  Freiburg  i.  Br.  1891. 

W.  Fi>rster,  Ver  Knuckktunfjmjang  der  kantUrfun  Ethik,  Berlin,  1804. 

P.  557.     Line  18  from  foot,  insert  as  a  new  paragraph;  — 

"The  Communion  of  Saints,"  on  the  contrary,  the  ethical  and 
religious  union  of  the  human  race,  appears  as  the  true  highest  good 
of  the  praotical  reason.  Tliis  reaches  far  beyond  the  subjective  and 
individual  signiHcance  of  a  conil>inatiou  between  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, and  has  for  its  content  the  realisation  of  the  moral  law  in  the 
development  of  the  human  race  —  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 
(Cf.  Crilique  of  Judgment,  §§  8.T  ff.,  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of 
Mere  Reanon^  M  part  (I.  2  ff.). 

P.  559.     To  the  lit.  under  §  40.  add  :  — 

[V.  Basob,  £Mai  crUiqMt  »ur  CEMhelique  dt  Kant,  Paria,  1806.] 
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P.  564.     Last  line.     To  •'  fine  art|"  attach  &&  note:  — 

On  ihe  bwiorical  connectionB  o[  the  tbeorics  here  developed  by  Kant  withtn 
the  framework  of  his  sytiU'iii,  cf.  P.  Schlapp,  Die  AnfZnge  der  JCritik  He» 
(fegrhtnarkg  «nd  den  Ge$itfn  ((ifitlingeii,  IHIHI). 


P.  r>69.     Line  14  from  foot  of  text,  add  :  — 

Jacnbi  was  in  ymiih  a  friend  of  Goethe.    He  was  a  typical  personality 
development  of  llie  Crcrman  life  of  feelinf;  in  its  traiinilion  froui  the  til 
*'  Storm  and  StresR,"  over  Into  the  Romantic  movement.    He  was  the  chief 
renenutive  of  the  principle  of  religioua  fteotimentolity.     CE.  on  hU  theory 
Harms  (Berlin,  187(1). 

P.  570.     Line  6.     Add:  — 

On  Beck,  cf.  W.  Dilthey  in  Arrk./.  Oesch.  d.  Philoa.,  IL  692  ff.    On 
of.  A.  Mulsner  (Greifswald,  1»U0). 

P.  570.     Line  18.     To  tlie  notice  of  Reinbold,  add  :  — 

He  was  an  anient,  but  not  an  independent,  man.  His  capacity  to  appreciate 
and  ndopl  ttte  work  of  another,  and  a  certain  akill  in  formulation,  enabled  him 
to  render  the  Kantian  ptiilosopliy  a  great  service  which  waa  not,  however,  with- 
out its  drawbacks.    In  this  consisted  the  importance  of  his  Jena  period. 

P.  570.     Line  33.     To  the  lit.  on  Schiller,  add :  — 

G.  Geil.  iSVA.'ji  Vrrhi'titniM  zur  kantinrhrn  Kthik.  RtraashnrK.  1888;  K. 
Gneisse,  .S>A.'«  Lrhrr  vnn  drr  iinthftigrhfn  Wahrrtfhmunff,  Berlin.  1893; 
K.  nerK*^r,  Die  EtUicirktuHi;  nnt  Sch*it  Ae»lhetik,  Weimar,  181KI ;  E.  Kuhne- 
mann.  Kant^s  vnd  Sch.^n  BegrUndung  der  Aetthetikf  Munich,  181*5. 

P.  670.     Line  14  from  foot.     To  the  notice  of  Fichte,  add:  — 

As  he  worked  his  own  way  out  of  diflSculi  conditions  with  (rrrat  enen^,  en 
his  whole  life  was  tilled  with  a  thiret  for  achievf-iiienl  and  for  the  impnnvemeiit 
of  the  wiirlil.  Mi>  Aeeks  tti  reform  life,  and  o.si)ecia)ly  the  life  of  students  and 
univer8iLie«.  by  tlie  principle.>i  of  KaiilV  teaching:.  It  is  as  oiator  and  preacher 
that  he  UihIh  U'\»  most  etticienl  activity.  High-Hyinjk;  plans,  without  regard  to  tlie 
actual  conditions  and  often,  perhaps,  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  daia. 
form  the  content  of  his  restlena  efforts,  in  which  his  "  Philosophy  of  the  Wilt " 
incorporates  itself.  *i*he  dnuntlexs  mid  Kelf-for^etful  character  of  his  idealtsin  is 
evidenced  above  all  in  his  "  Addressfs  to  the  German  Nation  *'  (18<>7),  in  which 
he  called  his  people  with  anient  patriotism  to  return  to  their  true  inner  nature. 
to  mnral  reform,  and  ther<iby  to  political  freedom.  [To  the  Eng.  tr.  baa  been 
added  the  Scifttct  uf  Kthim,  by  Kroeger,  IHilT.J 

P.  571.     Line  8.     To  the  notice  of  Schelling,  add :  — 

In  his  personality  the  predtiminant  factor  ts  the  combining  capacity  which  IS' 
shown  by  an  imaRinnlion  that  received  satisfaction  and  stimulation  on  every 
side.  Keligion  and  art,  natural  Hcicnce  and  hi.story,  presente<l  to  him  the  rich 
iniiUTiiil  through  which  iie  was  able  to  vitalise  tlie  syitiematic  fonn  which  Kant 
and  Kirhte  had  constrncr/>.d,  and  to  brln;;  it  Into  livinf;  and  fniitfnl  connecttoii 
with  many  other  Interests.  Hut  this  explains  the  fact  that  he  seemt>  to  be  involved 
in  a  continuous  reconstruction  of  hift  theory,  while  he  himself  supposed  tliat  he 
wa.*!  retaining  the  same  fundamental  standpoint  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  i<f 
his  work.  (Cf.  the  lecture«  by  K.  Rosenkranz,  Danzifi,  184;i)  ;  U  Noack.  Srk. 
und  die  Phifim.  drr  Ilnniftntik,  Berlin,  I8.'ifl  ;  K.  v.  Hartmann,  Srh,''K  pt»»itivf 
Philosophir,  Berlin,  18<J9;  K  Zimmcrmann,  Srh/ *  PhiloaophiedrT Kunst.V iennjL 
1B70;  C.  Frantz.  AVA.>  posidre  PhiftiMophie,  C'othen.  l»7t»  f.  ;  Fr.  Schaper, 
iVcA.'s  PhHo$.  d^  JHythoiogte  und  der  Offenbarung^  NaueDj  1803  f. 
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P.  571.     Line  ^3.     Insert :  — 

J.  J.  l^agner  (1776-1841,  Sygtein  tier  Jdeaiphilonophie^  IB04,  Orffanon  def 

mentchliehen  Erlct'tinfnina,  IK3{»). 

P.  571.     Liiit^  4  from  foot.     To  the  notice  of  Hegel,  add  :  — 

Hegel  was  of  a  thurnuglily  iJirtaniir  naturp,  with  a  tendency  to  scheiuatise. 
An  exireinely  rich  anti  thorough  kiinwkd;;*?,  which  was  deeper  and  more  coni- 
preheimive  in  ihf  realms  of  tiistor}'  than  in  those  of  natural  scieuue,  whh  urderetl 
and  ari*anged  in  his  thought  ac'cnnllng  tn  a  grc-al  sysiematic  plan.  Imagination 
and  practical  ends  fall  Far  Into  llie  baekuruuud  in  hijt  life,  in  cmnparlsim  with 
the  purely  intelleoiual  need  of  camprthemlinj;  all  human  knowledge  as  a  hiittori- 
cal  necessity  and  a  connected  whole,  TIiIk  ciidaciic  uniforniliy  appt^are  also  in 
the  construction  of  his  t^'nninology.  and  has  both  its  good  and  it*  bad  aide.  Cf. 
H.  ririci,  U*'ff^r  Prinn'p  uttd  Mtth<Hlv  der  If.  ilrhrn  Phiiag.  (I^ipK  1841); 
P.  Barth,  Dif  (fttichtrlitftfthil'm,  //.V  (Li'ipa.  18G0).  [lUcenl  iranHlations  of  Phi- 
loionky  oj  Mind,  by  W.  Wallace,  f'lar.  I'resa,  1894  ;  Phihn»tph\f  uf  livUijion^  by 
8pein  and  Sanderson.  Lond.  I8«!*>:  PhiloKophy  of  Right,  by  S.  \V.  Uyde,  1896. 
Cf.  J.  MacTaggart,  Studiex  in  Ihf  IlegeUan  DinlfCtir^  I8W  ;  U.  Noel,  Ln  Loy- 
ique  df  //.,  Harla,  IHi»7.]  Knno  Fischer's  work  on  Hegel  is  now  in  prpj«  as  the 
t*lh  vol,  of  the  ''Jubilee  Edition"  of  his  Geschichte  dvr  neuerttn  PHiloanphie^ 
and  has  progresaeU  in  iL»  brilliant  exposition  so  far  as  to  include  the  Logic. 

P.  572.     T<i  the  notice  of  SchleierniiiL'her,  add :  — 

Schleiermacher'H  kindly  nature,  which  waa  particularly  skilful  in  fine  and 
delicate  adjusttnenlR,  i»  developed  especially  tn  the  attempt  to  harmonise  ihe 
iestlu'tic  and  philosophical  culture  of  h\n  time  with  the  religious  consciousness. 
With  delicate  hand  he  wove  connecting  threads  bt^iween  the  two,  and  removed 
in  the  ftphere  uf  feeling  the  oppo«itinn  which  prevailed  between  the  respective 
theories  and  ccnreptions.  Cf.  1).  SchL-nkel,  *SVA  ,  KU)erfeld,  18fl8;  W.  Dilthey, 
Leben  iSchl.'H,  Bd.  I.  Berlin.  1870;  A.  RitschI,  A'cA.'j?  lifden  uh.  d.  ReL,  Bonn, 
1876;  F.  Baoliuiann,  Dif.  Eutmcklung  der  Kthtk  iSchl.*M,  Leips.  1802.  [Fng.  tr. 
of  the  Oh  Reiigion,  by  Oman  (UmkI.  18K3).  j 

P.  572.     To  the  notice  of  Herliart,  add  :  — 

HerbartV  pbilosnphical  activity  waa  conspirnous  for  its  keenness  in  concepts 
wal  thought  and  for  lu  polemic  energy.  Whatever  he  lacked  in  wealth  of  per- 
ceptual material  and  in  lesthetic  mobility  was  made  up  by  an  earnest  disposition 
and  a  lofty,  calm,  and  clear  conception  of  life.  His  rigorously  acleniific  manner 
made  hiia  for  a  long  time  a  Kuccessfui  opponent  uf  the  dialectical  tendency  in 
philosophy. 

P.  573.     Line  4.     To  the  notice  of  Schopenhauer,  add :  — 

Of  tlie  recent  editions  of  his  works  the  ni<>st  carefully  edited  Is  that  of  E. 
Orlsebach.  Schopenhauer's  peculiar,  contradictory  pi-rsunality  and  also  his 
teaching  have  been  most  deeply  apprehended  by  Ivuiim  Fischer  (0th  vol.  of  the 
Oe»rti.  d.  nettfrrn  Phiiog.,  2d  ed.,  1898). 

Ilia  capriciously  passionate  character  was  joined  with  a  genius  and  freedom 
of  iuCellecluality  which  enabled  hlni  to  survey  and  comprise  within  one  view  a 
great  wealth  of  learning  and  inn*rmatiiin,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  with 
artistic  completeness  the  view  of  th**  world  ami  of  life  wtiich  he  had  thus  found. 
As  one  of  the  greatest  philosophical  writers,  ScUupenliuuer  huj*  exercised  tlie 
Rtmngcsl  influence  through  his  skill  hi  formulation  .ini:i  hin  language,  which  is 
free  from  all  the  pedantry  of  leaniing,  and  appeals  to  thi-  tultivtited  mind  with 
brilliant  siiggestiveness.  If  he  deceive<l  himself  as  to  liis  histurical  position  in 
tho  Post-kantian  philosophy,  and  thereby  brought  himself  into  an  almost 
pathological  solitariness,  he  has  nevertheless  given  to  many  fundamental 
thnughlA  of  this  whole  development  their  most  fortnnat/'  and  effeciive  form. 
Cf.  W.  Wallace,  Sch.  (I*ondon,  1891),  R.  I-^hmann,  .ScA.,  ein  Reitrag  zur 
Pnycholugie  der  Metaphynk  (Berlin,  1894).  [W,  Caldwell,  S.'b  iS>Wm  i»  Ub 
Phito»opkical  Significance  (lA)nd.  and  N.Y.  1896).  J.  Volkelt,  Sch.  (t^tutigart, 
1900).] 
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P.  573.    Line  14.     After  the  parenthesis,  insert:  — 

—  to  Schelling  of  J.  V,  V.  Troxler  (1780-1866,  Naturlehre  dea  rnvtMchlichen 
Erktnnena,  1828). 

P.  585.     Foot-note  2,  add :  — 

Cf.  A.  Schoel,  H.'s  Philos.  Lehre  von  der  Seiiffion  (Dresden,  1884). 

P.  586.     Note  3.     Line  7.     Insert:  — 

The  theory  thus  given  its  scientific  foundation  and  development  by  Herbart 
became  the  point  of  departure  for  the  whole  pedagogical  movement  in  Germany 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  whether  the  direction  taken  was  one  of  friendly 
development  or  of  hostile  criticism.  A  literature  of  vast  extent  has  been  called 
out  by  it,  for  which  histories  of  pedagogy  may  be  consulted. 

P.  588.     Line  14  from  foot.     Affix  to  this  the  reference:  — 

Cf.  Schopenhauer*s  essay  On  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the  PrindpU  of  Sufficient 
Reason^  and  his  Criticism  of  the  Kantian  Philosophy  (in  Vol.  U.  of  the  Eng.  tr.). 

P.  592.     Line  9  from  foot  of  the  text.    Affix  the  reference  t — 
Cf.  E.  V.  Hartmann,  Ueber  die  dialekttsche  Methode  (Berlin,  1868). 

P.  599.    Line  21. 

See  Jac  Stilling  in  the  Strcasburger  Ooethevortr&gen  (1899),  pp.  149  ff. 


HIBi^^PlNDEX.    ^^^^^^^^1 

NoTB.  —  Figures  enclosed  in  parentheBes  indicate  pages  of  the  text  to  which         ^^^H 

mipplemenlary  matter  has  been  added  in  Lh©  Appendix.     Thus,  under  "Abo-                ^H 

^K    lard/'  690  (275)  indicates  thai  on  page  600  will  be  found  material  supplement-               ^H 

^f    ary  to  that  on  page  276.                                                                                                            ^H 

Abbt,  446. 

manticists.  Oil ;  Hegel*a,  613;  Scho-               ^| 

Abelard,   life   and    writings,  274,   AdO 

penhauer's,   000,    622;    Nietzsche's,                ^1 

(275)  ;  theory  of  universala  (concep- 

077                                                                       H 

tualtsni).  27'^,  2M,  208  f.  ;  rational- 

Agnosticism, of  Hamilton  and  Mansel,                 ^H 

ism  and  independence,  300  f.,  307  ; 

a38:  of  Spencer.  057.  650;  see  also               ^1 

psychology,  306  f.  ;  ethics,  308    f.  ; 

Negative  Theology  and  ct  540-550,                 ^H 

reliffion,  .'111*. 

042.                                                                           ^1 

Abercrombie,  029. 

A^ricola,  354f..360.                                                 H 

Absolute,  applied   to  the  Ideas,   I*lato, 

A^nppa  (the  Sceptic),  160,   163  ;    his               ^H 

128 ;   to    the   pure    Form,  AristoiJe, 

tropes,  201.                                                       ^^^H 

l4o  f.  ;    to  the  One,   TlotinuH,   i>38  ; 

A^iippa  of  Nettesheim,  357,  373.                   ^^^H 

to  find.   AnRflm,   203  f.  ;  Schelling, 

AlaniiH,                                                               ^^^^1 

008,  dl7  f.  ;  unknowable,  Hamilton, 

Albert  nf  Bullstadt  (Albertus  Magniis),          ^^^1 

63rt  ;  and  Siwncer,  6i>7. 

311,  313,  :^J1,  320,  :^  340,  343  f.,                 ^M 

Absolutism,  p^litinal,  4^12  f.      , 

487,  090  (313).                                                       ^M 

Abstract  idea.s,  see  Ideas. 

Alchemy,  373  f.                                                         ^M 

Abubacer,  317,  320. 

Alcidamas,  74.                                                           ^H 

Academicians,  104. 

Alcmteon.  40.  04,  67,  160.                                        ^M 

Academy.   Older,    101,    IM,    159,    6B7 

Alcuin,  273.                                                                ^M 

(180)    (see  also  under  names  of  its 

d'Alcrabert,  442.  477.  052.                                       H 

adherents)  ;  Middle,  103,  101  f.,  207 

Alexander  Aphrodisias,  161,  234.  338  f.,                 ^H 

(see  also  Arceallau^  and  Carueades) ; 

^^^M 

New,  103.  102. 

Alexander  uf  Hales,  313.  344.                         ^^^H 

Achillini,  3:,5. 

Alexander,  S.,  030.                                            ^^^H 

Acosmism,  38. 

Alexandria,  158, 213  ;  Calechists,  school               ^M 

1           Actual  PS.  the  potential,  140,  144,  146, 

of,  214,  217.                                                             ■ 

H         423  f. 

Alexandrian   Philosophy,  213   ff.  ;  see                ^M 

^B     Adaptation,  480  and  note,  6A6,  058  f. 

also  Ne(>-l»ythagoreaui»m,  Fhiio,  Plo-          ^^^H 

^       Adfelard  of  Bath,  274,  21»7. 

etc.                                                        ^^^^^1 

1            dSii^^a  in  8luicism,  103,  173. 

Alexandrlsts,  354  f..  350.                                 ^^^H 

^_      iBgydius,  314. 

Atexinus,  71,  80.                                         ^^^^H 

^H    .AnesidomuH  (the   Sceptic).  ICO,  103 j 

Alfarabi,                                                    ^^^^H 

^m         his  '*  troiws,**  200  ;  aporiie,  200. 

Alfred  de  Sereshel,  344.                           ^^^^H 

^H     *•  .ICneAidemua,**  see  Schulae. 

Algazel,  817.                                             ^^^^H 

^P     JEona,  Gnostic,  244,  257  i 

ALhacen.  ;H4.                                            ^^^^H 

.«8chines,  82. 

Alkendi,  317.                                                       ^^M 

^Esthetic,  transcendental,  of  Kant,  538- 

Atlcgorical  interpretation,  221  ff.                          ^H 

641. 

iWoiuMTix    and    wtpupopi    as    kinds    of                ^H 

.Esthetics  (see  also  Beauty),  beginning 

Klnfff^St  30.                                                                                  ^H 

of,  in  Aristotle,  153  ;    ?lotin»is,  248  ; 

Altbus,  382,  433  f.                                                     H 

^m         of  Baurogarten.  484  ;  Diderot.  493  f.  ; 

Altruwm,  Cumberland  on,  4.35;  origi-                 ^H 

^m        Shaftesbury,    510 ;    Home,    510    f.  ; 

nal  or  derived,  508  fl. ;  evolutionary                ^H 

^H        Burke,  511  ;  Sulzer,  611  ;    influence 

view  of,  050,  602;  Feuerbach,   071,                 ^1 

^H        OD  phili>8ophy  of  German   idealism. 

676  ;  see  Kj^oism.                                                    ^H 

H        630;    Haul's,     600-504;     Schiller's. 

An)alric,    Amalricans.    313,    339,    600                ^1 

^m        000-^02  ;    Sohelling's,    007  ;    of   Ko- 

(313).                                                                   ■ 

^L                                                                                          ^^H 
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Kant, 


AraelluB,  218. 

Ammoniiin  Sacf-a»,  2IB. 

Ampfcre,  rt'-i7.  (We. 

AtiiUi>glcfl  (jf  Kxpeiience,  Mfi. 

Aniilytk:,    iranooendent&l,    of 
biU  f.,  r>:j8.  542  tf. 

Anntytluao(  ArUuulv.  104,  132-136. 

dKiunr7ti(recoIleclioh),wiUi  Plato,  118, 
tiH^  {\Xi)  ;  Augustine,  278. 

Anoxa^ras.  life.  :M)  ;  aitronouiical  in- 
terval, 684  {^),  4K  fi4  ;  iheon'  nt  vW- 
menu,  41,  62  ;  of  the  w{>«.  41  f..  &4, 
62  f.,  QH  (42),  1K& ;  inriuence  of  this 
on  VUto,  128 ;  and  on  Stoics.  187  : 
t«l«olof:y.  42,  64,  9tt  no**;  theory  i^f 
oupnitioii,  fiO,  62  f.,  66;  cf.  29.  01. 
128.  185. 

Anaxlmander.  27  ff.,  33  If  ,  49,  60,  68B 
C2:«). 

AnaximeurA,  27,  29,  3S  f.,  4& 

AnciUoi).  027 

Andronicua,  104.  160. 

Aonicrrift,  70,  67, 

>liii,  27X,  2M ;  Ule  and  wrHlnga, 
t74;  ootok<skal  arfmnent,  SttS  L, 
331,  SSL 

AnticipMiaaa  of  |iTBfrtiw>  $Uk 

ABti»<Mi7.  Uiiinw  ilwaEkl  and  ex- 
|i«mnc«.  II :  Ifo*"!  aadaoMka,  44, 
Ut.;  lCaM^4ec«rtH«C«iB. 

JLittodiM,  l«l»  Kl  t 

AatMMe*.  7%  71.  «»  t.  M,  M ;  an 

A|Mii7*  S*>^ '•(*>^*  <***• 


ii*ff.,«l,»7. 

^#rta^  .  . 

fmn»  per- 

K3;  Uaoacen- 

«!&;  BHtalt'*  doc- 

t>  cmnftkm  of,  3t>8  ; 
•en,  BOM  2;  evi>- 

«C  669,  002. 

,«\«lUMSI^S88fr., 


1d^  316  f..  310, 


Arifitotfliftniam  («ee  reripat*tica).  ro 
Midillf  A&H,  2tJ'.»  f..  2»t<.  .'MW  f., 31 1  (r  , 
»lt.(f..  ;iiN  11.,  ;(2t*,  »W,  'Mity  ■  in  the 
Rrnaisaunct,  ;«fcjf.,  3r>7-.'1.V.i.  354. 

AriftUttle,  cunreplioD  of  philosophy.  2; 
coniptt.'lx:r  of  *^re**k  Acienc«-,  25.  (tOf.; 
ou  ^ai'M<tffii'  ]iud  dpxii,  ill  f.;  aitMiuiTP 
for  Sophistir  dootriiif.  88;  hfr  and 
writintfR.  10:lf..  fl8;tn04):  loRic.  lax- 
13H,  &4M,  (W.*t  ( I  lio  nulc  (.  ONI  ( 142) ;  his 
ceiitnil  prinripU',  i:w.  B:n  .  dortnnv 
of  cause.  HI  fl.;  caw*gi*rit'ii.  142;  rv- 
Ution  to  Plato's  ld*«»,  I.*I»,  14* f.; 
hUpere4iitality  rompnn-d  with  PUt^y 
086  (104);  doctrine  of  matter,  144; 
of  Being  or  ea^nce,  I3tif.,  146  f., 
monothviam,  145  f.;  cosmolotrA,  147; 
coamicftl  element*,  680  (148);  p^v- 
ehology,  141>;  ethics,  161  ff.;  p<.liUa^ 
163  f.;  p«^tic!»,  I.Wf.;  influence  tm 
Stoics.  170,  181  ;  immanence'  and 
transcendence  hi  his  doctrine,  178  f.; 
on  freedom,  191  f. ;  on  law  in  nature, 
11*6  :  evil  due  to  matter,  Itfft ;  influ- 
ence of  hia  uu>nutheiain,  211  ;   recep- 

li- '  '■'- ■'-""■'ne  the  deciwve  factor 

i      i'  JOr*.  .^11  f  ;  cf.  also 

(     2- '   -  n.  :wi,  340, 364.  aw, 

'      402.  420  ;  are  also  AriatoieUaziisn). 

I  Ariatoxenus.  160.  101. 
Ariiis  Didymtu.  162,  216. 
Arnauld.  381. 
AmobiuR,  214.  217,  224  L 
Arnold,  446. 
Arrian,  21ti. 

-4rj  (nwniftiiti,  383-387. 

Art,  iu  infliienre  on  phflosophy,  630. 
5rtM,  (177  f.;  fur  theorie*  of  its  origin, 
purpfw.  and  function. see  ^^ihrtica. 

Art  of  I, nil  ;  flee  I.uIIiijil 

ifiX"^  of  cohniul.ipM*.  :Sff.;  the  Ideas 
as  ipx^  with  I'Into,  118;  four  princi- 
ples, Aristotle.  i:t8.  141. 

Asceticism,  2;J0,  (i20  f. 

Afl*'ily.  of  <;od.  202;  of  subetanoe,  408 ; 
of  indivlduula,  070. 

Aiwent,  a«  rtiiinictrrixtic  of  the  JudfE- 
nicnt,  207  ;  .'104  .  as  ethicnl  factor, 
.308. 

Ass(K!iation  (sec  also  Pt*ychoIo|Q'\  in 
recolloclion,  PI.ii»^  08.'"»'  (110),  John 
of  Salisbury.  307  ;  Hobbes.  41S  ;  Han- 
ley,  466;  lnw.-i  of,  with  Huuie.  473; 
explains  ideafi  of  sulu^tAnre  snd  cau- 
aality.  occ.  in  Hume,  47:i-47fl ;  of 
nineteenth  cenlurj',  (?2Hf.;  Mill  and 
Bftin.  IV1.0;  in  ethics,  002,  tWHt  .  in 
llerban's  Ptdaguijir^,  68«»;  In  a»- 
Ihc'tics.  611. 

Astntlogy,  37.1  ff. 

Astronomy,  of  (he  Pythagorean  a.  46, 
60  f. ;  of  Anaxngoras,  64  ;  of  rlato» 
130  f.;  of  AristoUe,  1471. 
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Ataraxy.  16f» ;  of  Epicurua,  160;  of 
Scepttca,  167  ;  of  Stoics,  168. 

Alhewm,  86,493,  641,675. 

Athenngoma,  217.  224. 

Atom,  conception  of,  with  Leuclppua, 
43;  ol  DeinuehlUH,  107,  UUfl. ;  with 
Kpicunw,  184  ;  coinpareii  with  monad 
of  Bruno.  371  :  BuffuirH,  480, 

Atomism,  of  Leucippus,  42 ;  nf  Democri- 
tW8,  108,  IlOff.;  of  Epicurus,  183  f.j 
ia  Kthics.  see  InUividualiHm. 

Atomitiia.  20,  42  f!.,  54,  688  (238);  see 
tilso  Lfucippua,  DtMiiocritua. 

AttriluitnB,  the  two,  t>f  ]>PAcartes,  405  f. ; 
with  Spinoza,  408  f.,  419. 

Augiwtine,  204  ff.,  2tJ8,  270  ;  life  and 
works.  27:1,  689  (273);  doctrine.  276- 
287  ;  iiiHuence  o(  hia  theory  of  the 
wit),  :in  f.,  329  ff.,  atk,  4U\ .  his  em- 
phasis on  personality  and  inner  ex- 
perience, ^KKt,  040.  344,  .S64  ;  influence 
on  Ueformcrs.  337,  353,  .164  ;  cf.  alao 
324,  326,  333,  337.  391,  and  Augus- 
tinianlRm. 

Au^uKiinianinm.  contrasted  with  Aris- 
totelianism.  303ff.,  324,  32ft,  329  ff., 
mU,  341,  344.  364.  661  note. 

Austin,  62U. 

Authority  aa  philosophical  principle, 
219  ff..  502  f..  514  f. 

Autonomy  of  practical  reason,  65:1  ;  cf. 
675,  680;  see  WUl  and  Volunurism. 

Avempace.  317. 

Avenarius,  tl^t:^  6.'»1. 

Averroto  and  Averrolsm,  317  ff.,  320, 
323,  .329,  Xi\,  :i;W,  :l.38  ff.,  354  f.,  .^50. 

AviCL'bron,  318.  3:12.  338  f..  341. 

Avicenna,  299,  317,  'H<\  344. 

Axioms  of  {)erceptinn,  545. 

Unnder,  571. 

Balwuf.  523. 

Uactm.  Francis,  379  ;  Itfe  and  writinKS, 
380.  6i»2  (380) ;  his  method,  3K3-;Wrt  ; 
*' idols."  381;  aim,  386  f. ;  attitude 
toward  relif;ion.  MM);  nn  tinal  causes, 
401  ;  '-the  New  Atlantis/'  387.  429. 
Cf.  also  40*;,  412,  477,  494,  62.0. 

Bac'Mi,  Uogcr,  314,  319,  333,  341,  :M4  f.. 
307. 

Baer,  von,  658. 

Bahnsen.  675  f. 

Bailey,  629. 

Bain,  629.  6.35. 

Baldwin.  630. 

Balianche,  628,  649. 

Barbarn,  355. 

Bardesanps,  217.  239. 

Banhez.  627.  tm. 

Bnrthotni6s.H.  627. 

Basedow.  446,  .V2fl. 

Bflsileid)-H,  214.  217,  243,  368  t 

HinHo.  :tr..^,  371,  406. 


Batteux,  456. 

Baunigarten,  444.  484. 

Bayle,  439, 442,  477,  491, 494, 405, 504  L 

Bavnes,  629. 

Buzard,  628. 

Uvattie,  442,  537. 

Beautiful  soul,  us  ideal,  602. 

Beauty,  its  relatiun  tu  the  good  with 
I'lato,  125 ;  t)n$i.  treated  indepen- 
dently by  Plotinus,  248  f. ;  of  the 
universe  emphasised  in  Uenaiasanc«, 
358, 367  ff. ;  and  by  Shaftesbury,  489 ; 
factor  in  ethics,  509  ;  Home,  Burke, 
Sulzer  on,  510  f.  ;  Kant,  560-563  ; 
Schiller  on,  600  f.     Cf.  .^:sLhellc8. 

Beck,  670,  579,  696  (670). 

Becker,  398. 

Becoming ;  see  Cosmic  processes. 

Bede,  273. 

Being,  early  Greek  conceptions  of,  31- 
47  ;  as  world-stuff  with  Milesians,  32  ; 
aa  corporeality  or  space-HUing  sub- 
stance, Parmenides,  37;  plurality  of, 
assumed,  39  ff.  ;  =  atoms,  42  I. ;  plu- 
rality uf,  denied  by  Zeno,  44  ;  found 
in  numb<*rs,  rhtlolaus,  45  ;  idenlifled 
with  the  good  by  Kuclid,  i>6  ;  equiva- 
lent to  atoms  with  Uemocritus,  WVA; 
to  Ideas  with  IMato,  109,  118;  to 
essence  witti  Aristotle,  1^19 ;  and  fur- 
ther to  pure  thought,  145;  to  spirit 
with  Neo-PIaUmisui  iind  Tairistic 
thought.  232;  with  I'lolinus.  245; 
HOin^iit  In  the  niiiverial  by  Jnhn 
Scotus,  289  ff. ;  treated  us  an  attri- 
bute of  varyini*  intensity,  2iM  f. ;  and 
by  I>escari4*s.  405;  Ood  as  inHnii«*, 
bodies  and  niintU  ns  Hnite,  40'> ;  to 
be  thought  only  as  a  kind  of  con- 
sciousness, 579 ;  comprehensible  only 
as  a  product  of  reaaon,  Fichte,  581  ; 
Kleatic  conception  of.  in  Herbari, 
584  ;  only  a  means,  Fichl«,  595 ;  de- 
rived from  freedom,  Welase,  63:i  ;  ^e 
also  Reality,  .Substance, 

Bekker,  401. 

Belief.  Hume's  theory  of,  475,  477. 

BellarmiD,  .382. 

Bel.sham,  628. 

Beneke,  673.  577,  637. 

Bentham.  441.  513,  622.  662-065,  666. 

Berenpar.  275.  207. 

B^rtgard,  ;t^i5. 

Berk.'ley,  439  f..  452,  4<19  f.,  476  note. 

Bernard  of  (Miartres.  272,  274,  294, 
302  f.,  ;ifi7,  689  (274). 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  273,  276,  30t, 
305. 

Bernhard  of  Touw,  689  (274). 

Bembard  Stlvestris,  089  (274). 

Bertraod.  027. 

Beesarion,  364,  358  t 

Bias.  24. 


H^                                           ^^^^^^^^H 

^H                Bichal.  627.  «36. 

^^^^H 

^H                 BiUiiiKcr,  444. 

Carpocrales.  217,  268.                      ^^^H 

^H                Hititi.  i\m  (103). 

^H                Birun,  Maini;  de,  627,  036  f. 

Carri&rr,  632.                                       V^H 

Cartesians    and     CarteslanUm,    414  ft 

^^^               Bodies,  as  p<jni(ins  of  npace,   Pytfaaf;- 

448.  4f^,  467  ff.,  47l».  477,  503. 

^^^H             oreana,  4b  f. ;  Halo,  12(( ,  Desoartes, 

CaMicHlorus,  270.                                         h 

^^^^H            404  ;  as  complex  of  ideas,  Berkeley, 

Cataneo.  6:tl.                                                     ■ 

^^^^B             470;  sji  forces,  I^ibniz,  4^1  ;  phennm- 

Catch   qiU'8iiotis   anions  the    SophistJ  H 

^^f                  ena,  KkiiI,  M/i  f. 

and  Me^arlaim,  8M.                                  V 

^H                Bodin.  Kt^-i,  427,  4SI,  4a.'t,  62(V 

Categories,    Aristotle's,    142 ;     Stoica.    ™ 

^B                Body  and  Soul,  301  f.:  Bee  Seal 

]08f.;     of    IMotinua.    245;     nataral 

^M                 Boehiiie,  a&4,  :157,  307  f..  'MiW  t,  871, 

categories  uoi  u>  be  applied  to  God. 

^B                     374  f.,  4a,  618. 

aiconling  to  Augustine,    27Wf.;    of 

^H                 Boertmve,  454  f. 

Kant.  542  f. ;    reduced  to  causality, 

^M                 Boethius,  'J70.  U7»,  288,  296. 

S<^liopenhauer,  .'>88  ;  of  nature,  f7Ch«l-  ^m 

^m                 Bolliigbrokc,  441,  523. 

ling,  508;  HcRel's  dextrine  of.  611  ,  H 

^H                Bolzano.  0:». 

Haitniaiin's.  <147  f.                                    ^ 

^H                  Boimid,  628,  048. 

CauM  nut',  408. 

^K                  Bntiaulli,  631. 

Cause    and    causality.    Idea   as.   with 

^B                 Bonaveiitura,  313,  333  f.,  341. 

Plato,  128;  four  causes  of  Aristntt«.   ^M 

^H                 Bonnet.  442,  458,  634. 

Ml;     final    and    mechanical,    144;   ■ 

^H                 Boole,  (t2U. 

emphasised  by  StdicR,  181  ;   concep- 

^H                Bo.sHii(iuet,  0:m,  670. 

tion  <»f,  criticized  by  S<ej3tic«,  2i>5  f., 

^H                  BdSHuet.  486.  527. 

God   iLS   hnal.   formal,  and   efficient  ^_ 

^M                  liuwiW.  :m,  34»,  372. 

with    Bnino,   307  :    God   as   rational   ^M 

^m                 Boiiterwck.  073,  687,  036. 

ground     and     eftident     cnuse     wirti   ^| 

^H                  Bnwne,  0:)0. 

Bxelmie,  IM\7  ;    formal  causes  empha-  ^| 

^H                 Boyle,  38(». 

sim-d  by  Ba<*on.  3^4  Cf. ;  giveri  a  new    ^M 

^B                 Bradley.  63(». 

meaning!  bv  Galileo  and  bis  kuctos-  ^| 

^H                 BrouBKnin,  tl27,  ai4.  642  note. 

eors.  ;iW  ff.*;  final,  rejected  by  Bacon.  ■ 

^H                Brown,  Peter,  440;  Thomas,  440. 

Desrartes,  Spinoza,  401  ;    sought  hi  ^| 

^m                 Brucker.  10,  44-'>. 

mr^tiiin,  not  in  sufa«tances.  b}*  Gall-  ^| 

^m                 Bruno.  354,  356.  360,  367  ff.,  380,  807, 

len.  41U:    God  the  sole  true  cauw.   ^M 

^m                    402,  4(K),  422,  592,  091  (356). 

Occasiunalism,  415 ;  occasional.  415:  ^M 

^H                 Buchanan.  4.3S. 

the  central  difficulty  in   the  concf{»-  ^| 

^m                 Bnche?.,  028. 

tinn  of  causality.  415;  equivalent  to  ^M 

^H                 BUchiier,  4132,  043. 

nmtheniaticul  consequence  with  8pi-  ^M 

^H                   Buckle.  654. 

nota,    418;   analysed   and   declaml   ^M 

^m                 Buclde,  444. 

the  H'sult  of  cuHtdin  by  Unnie.  474-  ^M 

^H                 BufTon,  442,  480. 

47U  :  re-exaniint-tl  liy  Kant.  542-540  .  ^M 

^H                  Buisson,  027. 

Kani's    unjustifiable   use   of,    577  f.,   ^M 

^m                 Buridau.  315,  331,  600  (331). 

the     only    category  recopnifted     by  ^M 

^H                  Burke,  441,  511. 

Srhfipenhauer.     588 ;     ihing-ln-ili«e]|  ^M 

^m                  Butler,  441,  513  f. 

Dot   cause  of  phenomena,  5811 ;   vx-  ^M 

pressed  in  principle  of  couservation   ^M 

^B                Cnhnnis.  442.  627.  6.34,  642. 

of  eiierf^.  i\SS  f.                                           ^M 

^m                 Cabbala,  317.  372. 

Celsu.s,  216.                                                   ^M 

^H                 rn>galpituijt,  :triA,  350. 

CtTdn,  2.^8.                                                       ^M 

^1                Caird,  E..630;  J.,  630. 

Cerinthus.  267.                                      ^^^B 

^m                 Calderwood,  629. 

Cliaignel,  027.                                       ^^^^H 

H                 rAllicles,  75. 

CImliiiers.  629.                                   V^H 

^m                 Callippus.  147. 

Chance  and  contingent,  with  AHsloUeT^H 

^1                  Calvin.  356,  364.     ^ 

143,  148  ;  in  naluiv%  with  Hegel.  041  ;   H 

^H                Cambridge  school,  see  Keo-Flatonism, 

views,  with  Ilerbart,  585  ;  see  Contin-   ^^ 

^H                    Knfrlish- 

gHncy. 

^m                CamiKinella,  356,  370  f.,  373.  376  f.,  38:?. 

Change,  as  pnibleui  of  philosophy.  47  ff.; 

^m                     387.  .101.  403,  413,  427,  430,  526,  6U1 

law  of.  with  Heraclitiis,  50  ;  denied  by 

■ 

Pannenide.s.  51 ;  mathematical  analy. 

^M                Cantntii,  631. 

sis  id,  Galileo,  388  ;  as  contradiction,   ^1 

^H                 CardiiilUr,  027. 

HF-rbart,  584.                                              ■ 

^M                CardanuH.  356.  .^72  f.,  4.11. 

Character,    intelligible  and   empirical,   H 

^M                 Carlyle,  «21>,  ((54,  66;t-^6,  667,  674. 

5.'»5.  58i».  676.                                                 ■ 

^^^_         Camcades,  103,  100  f.,  104  f.,  201,  207. 

Charron,  355,  362  f.,  376,  301.          ^^H 
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ChosacbcDuf,  see  Votney. 

Chftt«aubriand«  627. 

ChefttertieUl,  615. 

ChrlstiaiiUy,  relation  to  Greek  tlinught, 
212,  223  f.;  its  view  of  authority  and 
revelation.  221  fl. ;  of  Bptdl  and  mat- 
ter, 231  ff.;  of  pertbnality  of  God, 
238,  261  ;  its  view  of  hifitory,  25(1  fl.; 
the  "true"  of  l>eiBm.  487"ff.;  with 
Schelling,  010  ;  Dtihrinpon,  671  ;  see 
also  ReUgton,  Revolatiou^  Theology, 
God. 

Chr>''*ipptw>  159,  162,  168,  181,  187, 
19:if.,  ItW,  203. 

Chubb,  Wl. 

Church,  conceived  as  fellowship,  2tll  ; 
Thomas,  Dante,  Occam,  320-8^8  ;  at- 
titude toward  ArifltoUe,  312,  3(U  ;  and 
slate,  theories  of,  320,  43:1  f.,  487.  657  ; 
preserves  ancient  civilisation  and  edu- 
cates modern  Europe,  263  ff . ;  one  of 
the  foci  of  Au^ntine's  thought,  276, 
28:?  ;  doctrine  detinitivrly  closed,  363  ; 
Catholic,  revives  Tlirunism,  iUH  now. 

Cicero,  16U.,  163,  177.  204,  22:J,  361, 
ma  (163). 

Civilisation,  as  factor  In  history  of 
philosophy,  13;  influence  on  anthrtv 
poluKical  periiid  of  Greek  tiinu^lit, 
66  ff. ;  it-«  worth  denied  by  Cynici*, 
84;  affirmed  by  Cyrt-naics,  Hi;  ihu 
Helleni»iric,  155  ff.  ;  preserved  by  llie 
Church,  2'i3  ff.  ;  of  the  Renaissance, 
34H  ff.  ;  modern.  ;186  f. ;  prnbU'Ui  of. 
in  Knlixhtenuieiit,  518  fT.,  tkU  ;  Man- 
devUlc,  524  ;  Kmisseaii,  625 ;  Kant 
on,  559;  Kiiihu^  on,  605  f,  ;  prtibltiii 
of,  in  nineterntli  century,  661  fl.;  pial 
of.  Hartmann,  673f.;  individualititic 
viewa  of.  675  fE. 

CivUaa  tiM,  of  Aupisline,  285. 

Clarke,  441,  490,  504. 

Olauherff,  381.415. 

Cleiuithes,  159,  102.  188. 

Clearness  and  distinctness,  Descartes, 
392.  398,  4r>0  ;  Leibniz,  398,  462-464. 

Cleidemus,  70. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  214,  217.  252, 
688  (217). 

Clement  of  Rome,  259. 

Clitoinachus,  161. 

Cogan,  629. 

Cogito  fFf/o  ffwrrt,  of  Descartes,  301  f. 

Coinriilentia  oppo»ituruvx,  of  Kicolaus 
CuAonus,  346;  of  Bruno,  368;  of 
Buehuie,  375 ;  referred  to  by  Schel- 
Iin<(,  5t»2. 

Coleridge.  620.  663-665. 

Collective  coiuKiousness,  045,  049. 

Collier,  471. 

Cullinn,  441.496. 

Combe,  629.  636. 

Comeaius,  385. 


Common  sense,  doctrine  of.  460,  4821, 

590,  649  ;  cf.  203  ;  509 ;  see  mlflo  Scot- 
tish School. 

CoutmunlHin.  426  f..  522  f.,  668;  sup- 
posed^ of  rjalo,  126. 

Comtc,  624,  628,  660-(i54,  656.  685. 

Conception,  its  importance  wiih  Socr&r 
tes,  95  f. ;  relation  to  Idea  with  Plato, 
118  f.,  121 ;  witli  Aristotle,  133, 142 f.  ; 
derived  from  sense  perception  by 
Stuics  and  Epicureans,  203 ;  Abe- 
hird'ti  theory.  306;  Locke's,  451  ; 
Berkeley's,  452  ;  as  knowledge  of  the 
Absolute,  Hegel.  6U. 

Concepts,  Aristotle's  doctrine  of,  137; 
Occam,  342  f.  ;  pure  concepts  of  un- 
derstanfling,  542  ff.  ;  see  Concep- 
tion, Universal,  Ideas,  Realism, 
NominnllKm,  Terminism. 

Conceplualism,  272  ;  of  Abelard,  298. 

Condillac,  4.^'.l.  442,  466  ff.,  478  f.,  621, 
527,  634,  050. 

Cnndorect,  443,  627. 

Conscience,  234  ;  Abelanl*s  view  of, 
3l)H  ;  Thomas,  XW  ;  Butler,  514 ; 
Smith,  517  ;  as  syntercsis,  3;J3  ;  In 
Trarlitionalisni,  648,  and  Kclectictsm, 
649  ;  Rfee,  6(i3. 

ConsciousnesH.  defnied,  234  ;  ;i«  a  uni- 
tary function  with  Aristotle,  15f) ;  and 
Bonnet,  458  ;  characteristic  of  man, 
with  .\lcnia?on,  64  %\nt»  4  ;  certainty 
of,  as  starling-point  with  Augustine, 
276  f. ;  with  DestTartes,  391  ;  one  of 
the  two  attributes  of  all  reality, 
Ik'ftoarics,  405  ;  nil  minds  modes  of, 
406.  408  ;  modes  of  denied  t<i  God, 
•lOH  ;  ra.  uncouHcinus.  Leibniz,  462; 
*•  In  iieneral."  of  Kant.  545.  563; 
with  Reck,  679 ;  sell-consciouBness 
Fichte'a  tirst  principle.  580  f.,  593  f. ; 
as  intellicible  space.  Elerbart,  586 ; 
Maimon^R  dnctine  of,  578. 

ConnftisHB  griitiuia,  204,  436,  440  f. 

Conservation,  of  motion,  411  ;  of  force, 
421  ;  of  substance,  545;  of  energy, 
665  f. ;  cf.  37-39. 

Constantinas.  302. 

Contarini.  355. 

Contemplation,  30<t ;  aesthetic,  250,  561, 
e<»0,  621  f..  677;  inleileclual,  164, 
286,  :i;W. 

C(intinj;ency  of  iho  finite,  347  ;  in  frce- 
dcim  of  the  will,  .1:J0 ;  of  the  individ- 
ual, 341  ;  of  the  particular  laws  of 
nature,  422,  566 ;  of  the  world,  492. 

Contract  theory  of  the  state,  174  f., 
828.  432.  618  ff.,  558;  nee  also  state. 

Coutradictian,  in  the  dialectical  method, 
591  f.  ;  real,  676  ;  principle  of,  61, 
88,  138,  398,  583  f.,  591. 

Contrast,  473, 

Copernicus,  369. 
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Copula,  37. 

Coniemoy,  S81,  4l6. 

CurnutuB,  210. 

'■''  Correa|joii(Ience  crtnceming  the  na- 
ture of  the  Soul."  454. 

Cuftiiiic  Processes,  early  lireek  concep* 
tinns  of.  47  flf.  ;  Aristotle's  principle 
for  explaining,  140.  144  ;  seeOian^e. 

Cosmofiuiiy,  poelic,  27  ;  emauislic,  '24\) ; 
early  pbysical,  47  fl. 

Cosmolosical  arguinpnt.  145,  400,  550. 

t^osiiiopDlitani.Hin,  Stoic  and  Homan, 
176  f.;  Ficlilc,  (JOO. 

Cousin.  627,  (130.  049,  062,  001  note. 

Cranior,  loa.  164. 

C'mleti  uf  Atheiw,  103. 

Cntf^  of  I'hebea,  72.  86. 

rratyliiB,  70. 

Cre.it ion,  opposed  to  evolution  and 
emanation,  252-264. 

Creninriini,  366. 

Creuz,  44'>. 

CrittTia.  of  truth,  197  ff.,  Deacartes, 
m-i  ;  Kant.  54:1  ff.  ;  aee  alao  Kation- 
alUm  and  Kmpirfcism  of  true  revela- 
tion. 226  f.  i  moral,  601  ff.,  604   ff.  ; 

SCft  Vfliu**. 

Critias,  7(1. 

Crilical  ineth<wl,  633. 

Criticism,    immanent..    18 ;    of     Kant, 

GiU  fi.  ;   its   difficulties,    674   ff.  ;   as 

task  of  pliil(»8ophy.  (181. 
Critique  or  uriticiHin  of  reason,  Kant's, 

:i:i2  ff. 
Cronsaz.  444,  478. 
Cniaiuji.  444.  484  f. 
Cu.lworlh,  ;W2.  401,  436,  44».  603. 
Cuinbt'H.ind.  382,  435  f.,  608.  613. 
Cusiinu'*,  !*ee  NicnlAUH. 
Cutitotn,  explaiua  fiulMUuioe  and  cauaol- 

tly  with  Hume.  476,  476. 
CynicH,  70,  82  ff.,  W.  04,  06,  164.  166, 

l(tt».    171,  684   (Wl),  680  (163),  687 

(216). 
Cyrenaica.  70,  82,  80  f.,  M,  166. 
Czolbe,  632,  641. 

Daimonion  (or  Dujmon)  of  Socrates,  08. 

Ualgarn,  308. 

Dninascius,  216,  218. 

D.imiron,  627. 

Dante,  311,  314.  327.  3114,  426. 

Darwin,  Ch.,  O.'iO,  666  f.,  672. 

Darwini.'tm,  wfUi  KmpedocleH.  53;  see 

Natural  Selection  and  Surviral  of  the 

fltu-at. 
Daube,  &>7. 
l>aubent<jn,  443. 
David  of  l^inant,  313,  339,  410. 
Deduction,    Aristotle's   conception    of, 

134  ;  transcendental,  of  Kant,  644. 
Definition,    Socraten,     06 ;     Arintotle, 

137  f. 


Dcg^rando,  10,  627.  635. 

DeiHHi  and  Deiatn,  488-497.  623. 

Deity,  tirsi  ufied  aa  pbllottophic&l  prto- 
ciple  by  Anaximandcr.  34  ;  tis  Idea 
of  the  O-xhI,  Plato,  128  ;  aadeuiiurte, 
Plato.  I'lO  ;  as  pure  Koru).  wjUi  Ans* 
tntle,  146  ;  a»  pneuma.  with  Stoic*. 
180  f,  ;  Epicunis'  view  of.  188 ;  as 
infinite,  689  (238)  ;  above  knowMgt 
and  Being.  335 ;  di>jtiDgu{sbed  from 
God.  .136  ;  as  niUura  naturaiu,  wiLb 
Eckhart^  'Mo  f. ;  see  alao  God. 

Demetrius.  216.  t^m  (163). 

Demiurge,  I'lato's  idea  of,  130  ;  Valen- 
tiuu^  261  ;  GD(.«tiea,  257  ff. 

I>emocritus,  belnngK  to  Syalcruatic  P»- 
ritwl.  25  f.,  tW  f.  ;  life  and  vnitinga, 
100  f.  ;  grounds  metaphyfiics  anew, 
105-108  ;  bin  ttyiiteui  of  Tnateriali»iii. 
100-110;  rtlaiion  to  Plai*\  106-108, 
118  f..  130;  to  Arimotle,  138  f.,  148 
ff.  :  to  EpicuruiH  166,  183-186,  202; 
ti>  Stoics.  180  f. ;  revived.  363  ;  influ- 
ence in  Henai&iauce,  369.  H71  f . ;  b^ 
principle  of  reduction  of  qualitaitve 
to  quantitative  vicloriou*  with  tJali- 
Icn.  3(« ;  with  Bac/>n,  Detcarlra, 
Ili>b1>('a,  401,403  ;  liiflufni'«  on  Leib* 
niz.  422  ;  compared  with  Kant,  641  . 
opprised  by  Scbelling  and  Goetliei 
608  f. 

Dem-.nax,  213.  216,  086  (1&1). 

De  Morgan,  029. 

Depi-ndeuce.  absolute  (Schleiermacher), 
58J. 

Derbam,  401. 

DescarteH.  begins  a  new  development, 
379;  life  and  writings,  38^).  608 
(.'180)  ;  method,  .389  ff.  ;  coj^tfo  trffn 
9um,  301  f. ;  inn.ite  idea^,  392  ,- 
proofs  for  exifllence  of  God,  392  f., 
406 ;  on  error,  304  ;  on  sense  quali- 
ties, 403 ;  bis  dualism  of  Kubstances. 
404  f . ;  concept  iim  of  substance  and 
attribute,  406 ;  doctrine  of  bodies. 
406  ;  on  conservation  of  motion.  411; 
on  the  paasioDft,  412;  on  mind  and 
body,  413  f.  ;  etl}ie8,  414.  692  (413)  ; 
cf.  al.>u>  4(K)  f.,  410,  467.  6:16. 

Deierminiam,  Socratea,  79  f.  ;  Stoics, 
193  f,  ;  opi>osed  by  Cameades  and 
Kpicurus,  194  f. ;  iniellecluaJialic, 
3.'io  ;  see  also  Freedom. 

Development,  Aristotle's  central  prin- 
ciple, 139  ff. ;  Thomas,  334  ;  Leib- 
niz, 424  :  Uobinet,  4B1  ;  Scbelling, 
697;  HegcI.  611  ff. 

Dewey,  030,  «09.  -     i 

T>exippua,  218. 

Diagoraa,  76. 

Dialectic,  of  Zeno,  44,  65  f.  ;  of  Soph* 
istA.  69.  88  fl.  ;  of  Plato,  120  ;  of  Aris- 
totle, 132  f.,  137  ;  of  Proclus,  261  ;  of 
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Scholasticism,  271  ;  opposed  by  the 
My8tic«.  272 ;  of  Abclai^,  30() ;  au 
taokeii  ill  Ueoaiasaiice,  300  ;  iiaiural« 
of  Kamuii,  301  ;  trauDcen denial,  of 
Kant,  518;  pbiln^ophy  iw,  Schleier- 
uiacher,  642  ;  of  FichUs  and  HeKel, 
691,  (ill  f. ;  influence  on  Si.  Simon 
and  ComiH,  05(MJ52  ;  ati  real,  with 
Babusen,  070. 

Dlcsarclais  1ol>,  Itil. 

Didero^  44.>.  4&7.  481),  403,  406.  508. 

Didymu.'f,  nee  Ariiis. 

Dilibez,  033,  tXJU. 

Dio  Chrysostomos.  080  (163). 

DIodorufl  Cronua,  71,  80. 

Dlogeaes  Laertiun.  215. 

Diogenes  of  ApoUnnia,  32,  65,  03  fT., 
70,  160.  187,  084  (•'io). 

Oiogeoesof  Dabylou.  102. 

Diogunea  of  Siuopc.  70,  73,  84  f.,  04. 

Dionyaidonis,  60. 

Dionyaiutt  the  Areopagite,  271,  274. 

Dippel,  445. 

Dofta  ignorantia,  with  Nicolaos  Cuaa- 
nus,  ;«?,  343,  .147. 

DoginatiHiii,  of  Ueid.  483  ;  defined  by 
Kant,  534  ;  by  Kichte,  680. 

Doininiuans,  313,  340. 

Uoiiht,  as  AujiUsUne's  «tarting-point, 
277  :  of  I>esoarU-a.  :;(H1  f. 

d6£a,  Aee  Opinion. 

Dn.l.iflch,  031. 

Dualism,  of  Pythagoreans,  H\ ;  of 
I'lato,  120«  ISii  ;  overct^me  by  Aria- 
totle.  13:t ;  L'thlcal  and  religlouit,  In 
Alexandrian  thoiinht,  220  ff.,  2-%*»  fl.  ; 
of  GoosLicA  anil  Manichieaiii*.  231^  f. ; 
with  Augustine,  285  f.  ;  anthr<(|>o- 
logical,  of  body  and  aout.  •ISH  £f.  ; 
metaphy.Hioa],  403  ft. ;  of  subHtuncea, 
with  l>eticarlvs,  404  f.  ;  exception 
made  in  case  of  the  passions,  413  f.  ; 
controlling  view  of  Knlighlenmenii 
448  ;  moral,  of  Kant,  555  f. 

Duolofl,  443. 

DUhriiig,  im,  071  f. 

66ratut^  140,  170;  see  also  Potential, 
Power,  Dynamic. 

Duns  ScotU4,  personnlity  and  writings, 
311.  3U  ;  sepamte.^  theology  from 
philoiiophy,  322  f.  ;  metaphyKical 
pflycholoi^y,  324  f.  ;  indetermiuism, 
330.  332  f.  ;  on  relation  of  iulellect 
and  will,  334.  000  (3;i0)  ;  on  indi- 
viduality, :t41  f. ;  gave  impetus  to 
empirical  science.  344  ;  influence  on 
Bacon.  3h4  ;  on  Descartea,  ;J94 ;  on 
Leibnix.  420.  423. 

Diirklieiin,  028. 

Duly,  Stoics.  172  ;  Kant,  651. 

Dynamic  conception,  Stralo  and  the 
Stoics,  170,  aW;  r^ibniz,  421,  Or^J ; 
theory    of   matter,    Kant,   540,  050  ; 


Schelling,    507 ;     recent.    666 ;      cf. 

Kberhard.  446. 

Eckhnrt.  311,  314,  330,  332,  334  ff., 
:i40,  365.  376,  683. 

Eclecticism,  ancient,  101,  084  (.66),  080 
(163)  ;  French  in  nineteenth  century, 
027,  0.36.  040,  OUl  note;  aee  ScepU- 
ci;im. 

Kcononiic  ba.«tis  of  history,  056 ;  lee 
I'oliticAl  Eix>nomy. 

Kcphantus,  40.  56. 

Ecstasy,  with  Philo.  227  ;  tfeo-Platon- 
ism,  228  r,  250. 

Education,  in  Plato's  Republic:.  127 ; 
of  the  human  race  thnmgh  roveln- 
tion.  220  ;  .icconling  to  Lessing.  498; 
ill  ICousseau,  6'.f0 ;  see  also  Peda- 
gogltis. 

47•;»''w^^  172.  170.  187,  330. 

Ego,  of  Fichtc,  50;J  fT. 

Egoism,  with  Hobbcs,  434  f.;  Ijunet- 
trie,  etc.,  615;  combined  with  Utili- 
tariantsiii,  oI3  ff..  002  f..  671  ;  8llr- 
ner's,  071,  Nietzsche's,  078  f.  ;  see 
He<lonism,  Epicureanism.  Indirid- 
ualism. 

efauXa,  1I:U1I6.  188.  468  ;  cf.  Idols. 

Elean-Kri'irian  Schwl.  70.  82. 

Eleatiia.  28.  ;H),  34  ff..  61  B.,  60  IT., 
8U  f.,  5H4  note,  685  note;  see  also 
Xenophanes. 

Elements,  of  Empedocles,  30  f.  ;  as 
homi>iouieriai,  with  Anaxagoras,  41 ; 
of  I'ythagoreans.  67  ;  with  Aristotle, 
147  f. 

Emanation,  in  Alexandrianisni,  242  f.  ; 
as  etemnl  necessity,  240  ;  a.^  a  iogiral 
system, 260 f. ;  with  Erigena.  :f»0-20l . 

Emotions,  ancient  conceptiun  of,  105; 
Stoics  on,  168;  Dcsoartts  and  Spi- 
noza, 412-414;  Hobbes,  413;  Ideol- 
ogista,  457. 

Empedocles,  29  f.,  30  t.,  51  ff..  58  If.. 
02. 

Empiricism,  favoured  by  Nominalism, 
344  ;  in  Renal«f^aiice,  300  f.,  362, 
.376  f.  379 ;  Uacon's.  3K:(  ff. ;  influ. 
encetl  by  malhematics.  387  f. ;  Lockers, 
460  f.;  of  Hnme,  476;  Schelling'a 
metaphysical.  610. 

EmpLrio-Criticism,  661. 

tt  ical  irav,  .16,  500  ;  cf.  Pantheism. 

KncyclopfFdists,  430.  442. 

End,  see  Teleology. 

i^pytta,  140,  144. 

Energy,  specific  of  the  sense  organs. 
66,  113;  principle  of  cunservalion  of 
energy,  066  f.  ;  ftee  ConservatioD,  sod 
it^pytta. 

Enfantin,  028. 

Eugel,  J.  J.,446. 
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Enirelii,  Fr.,  632,  656. 

"^.nlightenment,  ibe  Greek,  66  ff. ; 
phUos.  uf,  437  ff. ;  \Xs  meaning,  506  f.. 
dominiil«:d  by  imlurdl  sciencv,  624  ; 
cf.  also  ^m. 

Efw  rfaiiBsimHm,  tit  perfecttMimum, 
•2iri,  :r»3,  4U». 

Entelfcby,  of  Arisioilo,  140  ff. ;  revived 
by  Leibniz.  420. 

Epiclmrmiifl.  ^U^. 

EpicU'tiw.  -M3.  216,  230. 

Epicurus  and  Kpicureaniam,  158  f.;  life 
and  writing:).  162;  elhicsand  theory 
of  life.  106  f.,  170  f.;  tbeory  of  the 
state,  173  fT.,  686  (174).  32^;  view 
of  NRture,  180.  182-lHO.  667  (204 
note)  indft4'rniiri{}!>tn,  Mi3f. ;  lni;jc  and 
theory  of  knowleilKe,  lOH,  202  f.,  205 ; 
cf.  also  211  f.,  220,  2^2,  3,S3,  360. 
C21. 

Epistemolopy,  or  theory  of  cojrnition, 
origin  of  itii  problems,  58  ;  of  (Jreek 
cosTnologiAtft,  68-65 ;  treati'd  psyoho- 
lofrically  by  Protagoras.  91  ff.;  of 
Anstipputt,  1*3  f.;  of  Socrates,  i>4  ff.; 
nijwle  basi.s  of  nietapiiv."<ic«,  lOl. 
104  ff.;  of  Uemocritus,  104"  ff..  110  ff.; 
of  I'lalo,  104  ff..  117  IT.;  th(!  prinfipl.' 
of  AriHtolle*8  loan:.  133;  Sutic,  lOSi, 
207  ff. ;  of  Sceptics.  200-202,  205-207 ; 
of  Epicurenns.  204  f.;  of  Augustine, 
277-282;  of  Occam,  326;  of  Myeti- 
cisra.  335  ff.;  of  bumaniHtir  Renais- 
wince,  370;  of  Descartes.  302-30^. 
40.3;  of  Npinnz-a,  31H!.  408  f.;  of 
.Malibranche.  417;  made  ctntral  in 
pliiloHophy  of  Kiilit^litrninenl.  447 ; 
general  character  of  nuNlrrn  is  tn 
enipliUJsiKc  inner  experience,  460  ;  of 
Locke,  467-4Ui» ;  of  Berkeley,  46i* ;  of 
Collier.  471;  of  Hume,  472^77; 
of  fitridilliw  and  IdeoIojiisU,  47rt  fT.; 
of  Rfi.l.  4S2  f. ;  i.f  Leibniz.  483; 
Wolff  and  his  siiocessoni,  460  ff., 
484  ff.;  of  Kant's  pre-crilica!  perioil, 
465  f,,  485  f. :  peiirml  ehunu'ier  of 
fiis  critical,  J>i3 ;  ex|>oi>itiou  of  the 
same,  6;17-j'».V)  ;  of  Kant's  successors, 
673  ff.;  Kichte,  570  ;  Schlelerniacher, 
682 ;  llerbart,  6^3  ff. ;  Scliopen- 
haucr'e,  J^>H8  f.;  Hamilton,  o;JH ; 
Loize.  G44  ;  Cimite.  O.^O  f.;  Si>encer, 
667-060 ;  Xii^tzsi'.he,  H7i» ;  see  also 
Knowledge  and  Signs. 

Erasmus.  3(J0. 

Eratosthenes,  162. 

Enlmann.  631. 

Eric  of  Anx.,  273. 

Ericena,  John  Scotus,  271,  274,  889- 
201.  336.  41!',  080  (274). 

Eschcnmayer.  610. 

i-'M*-,  in  mMlft'tu  and  in  re,  203,  303, 
408  ;  objective^  contrasted  with  subjeC' 


<fee.  325;  with  furmnliUr.  325.  393;] 
with  nofge  and  vHie^  Augxisiine,' 
280 ;  Campanella.  370. 

Essence,  with  Aristotle,  130.  HI  Bad 
existence,  20;J  ff. .  303,  408. 

Essenes,  sect  of,  213,  231.  i 

Eternal  truths,  »e«  I 'mf^j.  ' 

Ewrnity,  of  the  world,  Anslnile,  144  f.; 
Origen.  253  f.;  Plottuus,  240;  and 
time,  287. 

Elhit*,  principle  of,  first  propoundeil 
by  Uvraclitus.  63 ;  problenu:  raised 
by  8c»phisL8,  72  ff. ;  inttUecluttliftiie 
nnd  euda-mnnistic  of  Socniies,  77  ff. ; 
of  Demixtrilus,  115  f . ;  of  I'latn, 
123  ff. ;  the  basis  of  hia  ideultsin, 
108  f.,  117  f.:  of  Arisir.ile.  161  ff,;  of! 
the  vStfiics,  163  ff.;  of  Epicureans,  166 
ff-;  of  Sceptics,  165  ff.;  of  Au^eline, 
2H7  ;  of  A»>^lKn!.  3uH ;  nf  Thonms, 
3^12  f. ;  of  iK'scartes  and  ^(tinctza, 
414  ;  individualistic  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, 600  ff.;  three  main  que«>iionft, 
f>Ol';  of  Ixwke.  502  f.;  inudlerlual- 
islic,  of  Clarke,  vic.^  603  f.;  Lelbnix, 
and  Wolff.  605  ff.;  aesthetic  of  Shaf- 
tesbury and  Iluteheson.  508  f.;  utill-- 
tarian,  of  Hentham,  613.  622.  IKS2- 
064,  665  ;  of  J.  S.  Mill,  665  ff. ;  Butler 
and  Paley,  614;  egoistic,  515.  utili- 
tarian, separated  fr)m  egoism.  Ilnme, 
516  ff.;  of  Smith,  617  f.;  of  Kant, 
651-667;  as  chief  pidhis.  diM-riplme, 
Kichle.  51*6 ;  Schiller'ii  K^^ihetic. 
(WMi  ff.;  of  genias.  Komanticist.v  tWKl ; 
bmnch  of  a>thetics,  llerbart.  Oo^i; 
evolutionary  ilienry  of,  650,  ((62.  607- 
660;  (Jreen's,  66i»  f.;  individualislica 
of  Nie(zw;lie,  670;  «?e  also  Virtue, 
Virtues,  fiood. 

Eubulldes,  71,  80. 

Kiitken,  fi33,  042. 

Eurlid,  70  f.,  80,  it6,  102. 

Eui|;eni<inii«ni,  iu  Greek  ethics.  7t<  ff., 
H7,  151  ;  (.pp<i«ed  by  Kant.  662.  55»; 
in  Utilitarianism,  (Mi2 ;  see  Uedonlsin, 
L'Lilitarianism. 

Eudenuw,  101,  lf>8. 

EudoruK,  210. 

Eudoxu.s,  lt>3,  147,  186. 

Kucmoru.s,  70. 

Kuripide.-i,  66. 

EusebiuM.  216. 

Kuthydeuuut,  80. 

Evil  (see  also  Theodicy)  in  the  world, 
11)6-107;  nepilivc  with  Plotinua&nd 
=  matter,  247  ;  rjitri.itic  doctrine  of, 
252  f. ;  negative  willi  Aupislinc.  280; 
reduced  to  metaphysical  and  due  to 
tinitenwM,  Leibniz,"401 ;  **nidical," 
Kant.  666.  i 

Evolution,  as  opposed  to  emanaxiopn, 
243 ;  Comte  on,  663  ;  as  principle  in 
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re«»nl  thought,  665-660 ;  two  forms 
of,  669,  (J61 ;'  in  ethics,  «o9,  fldli,  607- 
609  ;  in  llarimann,  (174;  see  also  De- 
velopment, Naiumi  st'leoiion,  etc. 

Existence;  sec  Kssence.  ami  also  Oo4. 

Experience,  in  oppoHition  ui  thoaght, 
58  f.  ;  DemocriliiH  and  Plato,  I(i6  f., 
no,  114  f.  ;  inner  and  outer,  4iV>  f.  ; 
inner  more  certain  than  ouU;r,  27(1  ff., 
34.1,  :MJ2  f.,  4rtii  ff.  ;  as  history  of  sal- 
vation, 270  f..  :{05;  as  snU-  basis  of 
psycliolugy,  6:if>;  a«  organitkil  sys- 
tem of  pht^nomena  with  Kant,  «545  {. ; 
its  conditions  not  themselves  capable 
of  bein>;  experienced,  677  ;  cf.  also 
Empiricism. 

Experiment,  with  Bacon,  384 ;  with 
Galileo,  :i8a. 

Faculty,  451.  577.  634  f..  637  ;  see  also 
Psychology. 

Faitli,  and  reo-soii  (see  KeaKon),  a  priori 
nf  KanL,  5r>4  fT.  ;  Jacobi^a  doctrine  of, 
574. 

Fearn,  (J28. 

Fechner.  (i32,  644  I. 

F^'der,  446. 

Feeling,  with  Cyrenaics.  86 ;  Vicioriries, 
305  ;  ldicilo;d«tc.  457  ;  emphasized  by 
KoiiAHeati.  458  f.  ;  made  basis  of  be- 
lief in  external  world  and  in  causality 
by  Hume,  47.'i-477  ;  Herder,  4(15*; 
basis  of  morality  with  Prola'/oras, 
74;  Shaftesbury,  501>;  and  nLhers,  | 
510;  recMignized  ha  dialinet  faculty 
by  Tetens  and  Kant,  612  ;  a  priori, 
560 ;  immediate  knowing.  Jacubi, 
674;  an  conmiunlon  with  the  infinite, 
682:  Cnmie  on,05^);  awthelic,  483f., 
50*1  f. 

Fer^'iison,  441.  510. 

Ferrari.  (I'M. 

Ferri,  (531. 

Fenertach,  ((32,  640  f.,  010  f.,  G75,  078. 

Fic.hle.  J.  (J.,  life  and  writinfi^,  670; 
hiu  character.  Oft6  ('I'li)  ;  concep- 
tion of  philnsophy  and  starting-point, 
571»  f.  ;  dialectical  mcLhod,  6tK>  f.  ; 
system.  50;i-5i»0  ;  philmopUy  of  his- 
tory, «W)5  f.  ;  latest  dneirine.  010;  cf. 
also  432.  035-6,37,  040,  OHO,  661  note, 
076,  OHO. 

Fichte,  I.  11.,  632,  040. 

Ficino,  354,  358. 

Ffgulus,  215. 

Final  causes ;  see  Cauae. 

Finrenlino,  031. 

Fire,  08  first  principle,  HeracUtus,  36, 
60. 

FiBcher,  K.,  13,  631,  642,  660. 

Fludd,  357. 

Fontenelle,  410. 

Force,  moving,  Erapedocles,  40  ;   Ad- 
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aTAf^oraa,  41  ;  conRervation  of,  421, 
056  ;  =  the  absolute,  657,  650 ;  to  be 
eliuiinated,  051  f. ;  see  also  Con* 
servaliun. 

Foreknnwled>^  of  God,  as  argument  ot 
determinism,  lOit. 

de  la  FvT'^t',  3tt|,  416. 

Form,  essential  nature  of  things,  with 
Democritus,  107,  111  ff. ;  with  Plato, 
HI7-10H,  129  (see  also  Idea);  con- 
traittcd  with  matter  by  Aristotle, 
130  ff.  ;  pure,  144  f . ;  in  psycholiigy 
of  Sclmlastics,  3:i4  f, ;  with  Avermfes, 
338;  individual  Forms  wiih  Scotus, 
341  ;  used  by  Baom,  3m  f.  ;  distin- 
guished from  content  in  ideas  by 
t^ambert,  401  ;  by  Kant,  405  f.  ;  pure 
F^irtus  iif  Hfusibjliiy.  405  f.,  5;l0-542  ; 
of  the  underslandin^,  541  f.  ;  fur- 
nished by  the  subiec):,  Ueinhold,  570  ; 
Maimon,  678;  from  without,  Her- 
bart,  583. 

Fnrlln^e,  632,  6.S7,  646. 

Fimcher,  Sim.,  366. 

Fuuill^e.  00:J. 

Ftnvler.  620. 

Franck,  A.,  027. 

Fmnek,  Seh.,  360,  365,  368. 

Fnuicke,  445,  487,  683. 

Francki,  »Wi. 

Francis  of  Mayro,  315,  342. 

Franciscans,  313  f,,  341. 

Fraaer.  03(». 

Fniyssinuns.  628, 

Fredrjiiffus,  ii74. 

Fn-diriok  II.  of  Sic-ily,  310. 

Fn-derick  II.  of  Prussia,  446,  516. 

Freedom,  eihioal.  maintained  by  Socra* 
les,  101  ;  dislintfuished  from  freedom 
of  choice  by  Plato,  IIM  ;  Aristotle^a 
conception  of  fnedmu,  11^2 ;  Stoics' 
delerminiHiic  views,  10.3;  metaphysi- 
cal freedom  as  indptenninism  nf  Kpi- 
curuH,  104  f.;  central  conception  with 
Church  Falhers.  08H  ('234);  applied 
to  GtKl  by  Patristic  ihouglii.  252  ;  used 
t**  explain  origin  of  evil,  252  f.;  both 
miiinttiined  and  denied  by  Augustine, 
282-285;  maiuTAined  as  deierminism 
by  Thomism,  320  f.;  as  indeterniin- 
ism  bv  Scotus  and  Oocam.  3;tOf.;  as 
ethical.  Buridan,  331,  6(»0  (.'«!);  as 
source  of  enor,  Descartes,  304  ;  with 
Mali-bmnclie,  407  ;  denied  by  Hobbes 
and  Spinor^a,  413  ;  as  postulate,  Kant, 
554  f. 

Free  thought^  448,  48611 

Fries,  573,  676. 

Fulberl.  :W2. 

Gahler,  040. 

Gale,  Theophilus.  382. 

Gale,  Thomofl,  382. 
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Galen,  216.  3lfl,  687  (216). 

ta.\j}PiaiU,^,  \*y6  ,  cf.  116. 

lialilfO,  :i78  (.,  ;i88  f.,  3UU  f.,  400,  40S  f.. 

4Hk;>4i.  mn  (:i7i>). 

Gnll.  «'J7,  «;U,  6&*J. 

Ualuppi.  tJ:!l,  836  uote. 

Gar.it,  4-13,  5^2. 

Uarvc,  41(J. 

GaaKiidi,  :tG5,  301. 

Gaiiniln,  2U3. 

Gaza,  Theod..  3&4. 

yii^aix,  with  IMato,  106,  120. 

Genius,  de6ued  by  Kanl,  fi64  ;  Scbelling, 
0<)7 ;  as  the  end  of  hlBlory,  079 ;  in 
moraU.  802  f. ,  670  f. 

Geunadiiis.  3lji». 

Gentilis,  .iH'i,  431. 

GediiitTry  and  peoineLrical  method  (see 
Mallieiuulics)  niiidtt  auprvinu  by  Car- 
tPitianA,  3ftri-3t>i> ;  hi  philot.  of  Ievw, 
4-12:  oppaseil  by  KUdigor,  CrusiuB, 
and  Kant,  484  f. 

Georjrtua  nf  Trebfjsond,  354,  360. 

Oerbert,  272,  275,  302. 

Gcr^on.  ai6,  323. 

GenKinidt'lf,  31B. 

Geulincx,  3711,  381,  3U6,  410,  416,  417. 
01*2  (381). 

Gibi.-nC,  aHI,  4lfl. 

Gilbert.  276,  336. 

Gioberii.  03),  061  note. 

Glnja,  (V:t|. 

Glanvi),  474. 

Gl(t:{iiu.  6;t3. 

Gniwtiij*.  214,  217,  222,  224,  237,  230, 
243,  267. 

God  (i*oe  also  Deity,  Theology),  first 
phlliM.  cnnception  of,  as  matter. 
Anaxiniander,  -U  ;  as  tv  Ktil  wa.v, 
Xcnophani-H,  34  f.;  hiii  relation  tii 
the  witrld  in  Hellenistic  (hoiight, 
236  fT.;  exalted  alx^ve  all  mind  or 
matter,  237  (wjp  "  Negative  Theol- 
ogy**); personality  uf,  in  Chhatian- 
ity,  2:18,  261  ;  personality  of,  rejected 
by  Greek  and  Neo-Platonic  thought, 
%'^\  implicit  and  explicit,  21K),  :UU, 
610:  .Honrco  of  truth  for  Augustine. 
278f. ;  A uselm'fl  argument  for  exittt- 
ence  of,  202  f..  480 ;  di.stingumlied 
frnui  deity  hv  Gilbert,  336  ;  ihe  final, 
forrnnl,  and  pfticient  caune  of  universe 
with  Itruno,  367;  self-gcneraiion  of, 
with  Ilochine, 'i75  ;  Upflcartes'  proofH 
for.  302  f.;  aH  sole  suKstAnce  with 
I>eRciirtes,  406  ;  :ih  *'  raison  unirrr- 
ttfUr'*  with  Mali'branrlie,  407;  an 
**ra«i«  flrti,"  Spinoza,  408  ;  as  "  na- 
tvrn  naturans,''  3:i5f.,  ati8,  409;  aa 
central  monad,  Leibniz,  424 ;  hia 
existence  demonstratively  oertaiii, 
Locke,  460  ;  argunienta  for,  criticiaed 
by  Kant,   610f.;    as  postulate  of  a 


priori  faitli,  666 ;  as  identity  cA 
thought  and  Being,  Scbleicrmaoher, 
682  ;  aa  moral  wor]d-or<k-f.  Kichtf, 
505;  aa  the  Infinite,  SchbUin^.  600; 
aa  Idea,  Hegel,  611 ;  peraonality  of, 
iu  Hegelian  School,  63uf.;  aa  general 
con.-4c:ii<ti.sne>ks,  Fechner,  (i46. 

Goethe.  :tfi6.  5;J<),  607  f!.,  &0U,  608  (6»»), 
Bi»2,  66(t. 

Godwin,  622. 

Gtiiing.  63:J.  661. 

Good,  the,  Socrates  leaves  it  nndefined, 
70 ;  virtue  with  Antlsthenes,  83 ; 
pleasure  with  Aristippux.  85;  Idea 
of,  with  I'latii,  122  f.,  I!f6  ;  happtnesB 
or  well-btjing  with  Aristotle,  161 ; 
pleasure  wiih  Kpirunis.  166  f.,  170; 
virtue  with  Stoiis,  1U8 ;  ahaortitinn 
iu  ihe  deity  with  .Neo-l'luiuniKLn,  260; 
coni«-mplaiion  with  AugUMtine.  *j8flt; 
and 'rhomaa.  33:H.;  love  with  Scortua, 
U34  ;  intellectual  luVv  of  God  vvilii 
Sjjinoza,  43.'» ;  reoognized  liy  God'a 
wisdoui,  ace.  to  Tlioniaa,  3-12  ;  mult 
of  God's  will.  ScoLus,  332  ;  high- 
e»t  goiKl  =  |}^rf»'ction  with  Leibnia, 
506 ;  Kant's  doctrine  of,  566 ;  bedo- 
hifttic  view  cif,  ♦i62;  Curlyte'a,  665; 
MiMV,  »W";  t^reeiiV,  6*0 ;  ^*beyond 
good  and  bad,*'  678  f. 

Gorgiiui.  ;M),  60,  71,  Wf. 

Goschrt.  (140. 

Gottfried  of  Fontaine,  S30. 

GultM'hed,  444. 

(jrace,  realm  of,  opposed  to  a&timi, 
31 K  rr. :  irreHitilil'te  with  Augnslln«» 
282,  284  ;  supported  by  Tbomas,  d9- 
ni»*d  by  Soolus,  3^14. 

(jrammar,  blended  with  logic  with  the 
Soplitala,  8>*,  06;  TeruiinistJ*,  342f.i 
llumanisia,  300. 

Gmlry,  iUi\. 

<;ravitation.  388,  402. 

Green,  T.  H.,  6.10,  (W3,  669  f. 

(iregitry  of  Nyssa,  254,  261. 

Grimm.  443. 

Grote,  71. 

Grotius,  382,  427,  431  f.,  6Mw 

Guudling,  620. 

GUnilier,  6:i:t,  661  note. 

Guyau,  028,  070. 

Haeckel,  632. 

Hal],  630. 

Hainann,  610,  560,  676,  693. 

Hannltoi),  624,  629,  6:}8  f, 

Hansrh,  444. 

HardBuberg,  see  Novalia. 

Harmony,  of  the  world,  according  to 
Ikraclitus,  36,  40  f. ;  aud  apberes, 
rylhMuoreana,  46;  Bruno,  367  1.; 
Shafle^bury,  480  ;  pro-eatablished  ac- 
cording to  Lelbnlx,  416  note  1,  424. 
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483 ;  between  subBtances,  Geulincx, 

view  of  history,  627  f.,  004  (527);         ^^| 

4lf> ;  the  Boul  a,  62. 

in  literature,  53U  ;  influence  on  Kant,                ^M 

Harris,  (WO. 

550  ;  criticisvs  Kant,  576  ;  ioflucuced                 ^H 

Hartley,  410,  460.  480.  613. 

bv  Spinoza,  508.                                                  ^1 

Harcmanii,  tiS^X  646-^8,  673  f. 

Here<llty.  656  f.                                                      ^1 

Harvey,  402, 

HertuiiiUH  (I'seudo.),  277.                                ^^^H 

Hnur^AU.  U*27. 

Hennc'H  (  Trisiiiegiiitus),  216.                            ^^^H 

Heaveu.  aA  realm  of  order  and  perfec- 

lleniK-H,  Fr.,  6.33.                                                ^^H 

tiou,  according  to  Anaxagoras,  4i  f., 

Hermetic  writings,  227,  237.                             ^^H 

64;     P>'Uiagoreana,     67;     Ariatotle, 

Hertnippus,  161.                                              ^^^H 

147. 

Hentchel,  620.                                                      ^^H 

Hedonism  and   Hedonists,  70,    86    ^.  ; 

^^H 

03  f.  ;   o(  Epicurus,    105  f.,   170  f.  ; 

Heleronuniy  iu  morals,  562  t                          ^^^H 

of  Pyrrho.    167;   of  IjiTn*!ttrie,  etc., 

Hicelus,  (Ay                                                         ^^^M 

615;    of   Bcnlbam,    (Wi-tWl  ;     criti- 

Hickok, iSMK                                                    ^^H 

cised  by  Coluridi^e  and  Carly le,  (W4  f.  ; 

llk'rv>clt;s.  2IU.                                                    ^^H 

by  Green,  670  ;  tran.^'en^ied  by  Mill. 

Hildibert  of  I^jivaMin,  276.                          ^^H 

6tW  f.  ;  of  Spencer,  ($67  f. ;  nee  aJw> 

HicirichK,  040.                                                      ^^H 

Cyrenaics,     Kfcoism,     Epicureaniain, 

lUppasus.  57.                                                        ^^^H 

KtJiicd,    Utilitarian  ism    and    Eiid.E;- 

Htppius.  60,  71,  73  f^  88.                                 ^^M 

intfnism. 

^^M 

Hegr'I,  conception  of  hiiitory  of  philnsn- 

Hipp<Klamiis,  06,  74.                                        ^^^H 

piiy.  10  f..  Vi  ;  CKneral  work  an  pliil- 

Hip|KK-niteb,  07,  310.                                          ^^^H 

^_       i>«opher,  5:^0,  56y ;  life  and  writing**. 

HippolytUA,  214.  217.                                         ^^^H 

^m      571  f.,6»7  (o71;;  dialcctio.tl  meLhoil, 

Ki»U)ry,  philiisophy  of,  10;  its  worth          ^^H 

■      502.   6ft8    C"»ft2);    relilinri   u.    PImi-s 

lirnt  recognised  by  Cicero,  177  ;  prob-           ^^^| 

^M      610;HyHt/>m.6M--6)o.H2(,  040,  546  f., 

lem   of,  HniL  su^'f^esied    by   Chrlsti-          ^^^| 

■       04».  6-»2,  655,  65;l  f..  Oil.  672,  674, 

anity,   255   tt.  ;    PutrisUc  views    of,           ^^^| 

H       077,081. 

25*1    ff.  ;     witli    Au;ci»8tinp,    285    f  ;            ^^B 

■  HHLnjIJan  school,  031  f.,  030  (T.,  676. 

LfS9in::'3  flense  for.  4,»8  f.  ;  worth  of,                  ^M 

^  He^e^ias,  70,  87. 

examined  by  KousrieiUi,  525  ;  philoso-                     ^ 

Hellenistic  philosophy,  156  ff. 

pby  rtf,  witii  Vico,  520  ;  with  Hi^rdcr, 

Helmlioliz.  633,  642.  666. 

627,  fliM  (527);  with  Kant,  650;  with 

Helraont,  357. 

Schiller,  004  f . ;    Komanticista,  605; 

,         Helvetina,  +43,  516. 

Fichte,  00.t  f.  ;  depreciated  by  Scho- 

K H^mmin,'.  382. 

penhauer.  021.    654;    Comte's,  650- 

^V  Huindterhtiys,  510. 

66:1 ;     niateriulistic,    054     f. ;     Harl- 

^    11  -nads.  2.'il,  678. 

tuann,  673  ;  as  ceiitrnl  principle  with 

Henry  of  Ghent,  314,  330  f..  340  f.,  846, 

Hespl.  012;  economic  basis  of,  055; 

HenL»ch,  445. 

cotitriLHtcd  witti  natural  science.  025, 

Huracleidcs  Lembiis,  161. 

fi48  ff..    601   (527);    iu  influt-iice  in 

H-^rm^lpides  of  P»tntus^  ia3. 

principle  of  evolution,  020.  655   ff., 

Heraclitus,    eeneml    character   of    his 

657  ;  Niett8che*a  view  of,  670. 

Ihousht,  2H ;  lift?  and   writing*,   *) ; 

History  of  l*hiI(>sopby.  see  I'liilosophy. 

as  a  rofornier,  083  (.30)  ;  cont-pptioii 

Hobbp-s,  life  and  wriMn-p*.  3R1  :  method. 

of  th«  univt'ree,  30  ff. ;  of  tiie  coaiuic 

380  ;   attitude  towani   religion,  40<t ; 

prucfAi,  49  f.,  6,h:   (181)  ;  nf  co,:<ni- 

on  telenln^y,  401  ;    niathenintioi  tho 

tioii,  6H  f. ;  influnnci.*  on  I'pitisnnis, 

only     rational     science,    ihou^;ht     a 

02;  on  theStnicj*.  1H6,*JOO,  687  (m\); 
on   jfiiieaideinurt,    200;   his  principle 

reckoninji,  404  ;   mechanical  cnncei^- 

tion,    412;    s4<nAualisiic   psychology. 

active  in  FichW,  505,  612  note  ;   cf. 

413;    detenninlsm.    413;    theory   of 

also  72.  IIH. 

state  and  w>ciety,  4.'II-4n4  ;  opi^jsed. 

Herbart,  niiscalled  a  realist,  609  note ; 

435;  influence  on  the  Enlii;htcnmeni. 

liftr   Mi.l    wrilinRR.    572.    61*7    (572)  ; 

44Hf..  r^l2.512f.,  514.  617.  518  f.;  cf. 

metnpliVAic*,  58:l-5H(J.  502  ;  psvchol- 

also  403,  406,  411,  467,  508,  586. 

^       ogy,577,  580f.  ;  eUiiirs,  003  f.  ;"peda- 

Hodgson,  6.'i0. 

^m      f;»^i>^''<,  586  note  3,  6W  (586);  his  fol- 
V      lowers,  031.  637,640. 

Holbach.  443,  616;  see  also  Sj/ftemr  de 

ta  Xaturr. 

1         Herbert   of  Cherbury,    370,   882,   436, 

Home,  441,  510  f. 

410  f..  405. 

Homoiomeriai  of  AnaxagoraA,  41. 

Herdpr,  pfrsnnality  and  writings,  430, 

Huet.  305 

440.  570;  iwycholojry,  464  f.,    inrtn- 

Hngo  de  Oniot,  see  Orotiua 

eaced  by  Shaftesbury,  480,  507  ;  his 

Hugo  of  Su  Victor,  276,  806,  324.  334. 
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Humboldt,  620. 

UuinaiiUm.  34'<)  fT.,  362  Q.,  360;  vm- 
lliptii'  in  iJermany,  002. 

Humanity,  ivli|;n(>n  of,  (163. 

Huiul',  litf  and  writings,  441;  charac- 
ter, H\Ki  (441);  'Mmpresaiona  and 
ideas,"^  4^,  067;  tlieury  of  knuwU 
edge.  47a-l77  ;  on  oausftlity,  474-476 ; 
etbics.  610 f.;  conception  of  "sym- 
palhy,**  517,  UtM  (517);  ou  natural 
rt'llgion,  4Wf. ;  »*  Natural  HiHUiry  of 
Heligiun/^  41)7;  int]m*ncu  on  Kaiit, 
(tHo,  .W7  note  4,  &4o ;  on  Spencer,  ((57  ; 
cf.  alftu  416  not«  1,  674  note  7,  670, 
«:I6. «.:». 

Hulchesni).  441.  509. 

Huxley,  0:tO.  (WO. 

lIuy^MuMM,  :i8a,  421. 

IlylDzoUm,  i>f  ihe  MileRiann.  32.  44,48; 
dynamic,  with  Strato,  17V*;  material- 
iBiic,  In  France,  468,  480,  40;i. 

Ibn  Tofail,  «eo  Abuhacer. 

Ideal,  iGHthetic,  5<M,  tilH ;  moral,  of  Soc- 
rates, 70;  uf  FlaUi,  126;  Aristotle, 
161;  of  ihr  Sopo,  HJ4  ff.;  (^rccn  on, 
(WO;  "btryond  jiuod  and  bad,'*  078; 
of  Heaaon,  Kant,  •Vlii. 

Idealinm.  I'latu's  pyBU^m  of.  110-181: 
pmycholo^cal  and  cpiKteinolofiical  of 
Occam,  3*J6f.;  Neo-1'latonii^  of  Kok- 
harl,  336;  subjective,  of  Berkeley, 
470;  of  Collier,  471 ;  transcendental 
or  critical  uf  Kant,  641,  64.1;  devel- 
opment by  Kant's  »>ucrrRsnr«,  608  ff.; 
Flclite'a  delinitinn  of,  ijH*);  hifl  sub- 
jective. 69(i,  612,  tXiO;  SclielliiiK'» 
objective,  6ft7-6nO ;  abwolute  or  Spino- 
«stic,(l08;  religious,  (MM*!;  Schiller'^ 
Hwlhetic,  000-^2;  Husel's  lopieul. 
61MS16;  recent,042.  Otiti.  1580;  influ- 
ence on  British  thouirht.  02i>.  064.  WW, 
066;  leleological  of  liOtze,  t»43f.;  see 
aiao  Mi'aii.  Neo-Plnionism. 

Ideas.  (I )  In  riatonic  or  related  senses  : 
with  Flato,  109,  Ub  £f.;  Aristotle's 
criticism  on  I'lato's  Ideas,  133;  their 
influence  on  him.  142  f.;  Plato's  the- 
ory opposeil  by  Stoics  and  Epicureans, 
203;  lunate,  204;  Plato's  Ideas  trans- 
formed m  thoughts  of  Gmi  by  NVf>- 
Pvthaizoreanism  and  Ne(vPlatoni«m, 
2:*J:J;  Philo's  doctrine.  240  f.;  Ploti- 
nus,  246 ;  Au)?ustine,  270 ;  in  mediieval 
thought  (see  LTniversals);  revived  by 
Kant  as  necessary  problems  of  reason, 
640;  ethical  of  Herbart..  (i04:  Neo- 
Platonic  of  SchelliuK,  000.  017;  aa 
Oiid*fl  intuition  of  himself,  010 ;  Clod 
as  Idea.  Hi'^el,  Oil;  state  as  Idea, 
013;  Idea  as  object  of  ayrthelic  con- 
templation with  Schopenhauer,  021; 
=  the  *' logical  factor'*  in  reality. 


Hartmann,  046;  rejected  by  Feuer- 
bacb,  041,  675;  Aee  aia*^  Idealism, 
Plat»j.  Neo-Platonism,  Contt-prjon. 

,  (2)  In  sense  of  a  mental  nii>difica- 

tiun  or  content  (Ger.  VonteUMmj): 
transition  frtim  Platonic  usa^,  203, 
306.  460;  Locke  on,  450  f.;  copies  of 
impressions,  Hume,  453.  472  ff.;  and 
Sptiuoer,  Ootj  f . ;  abstract,  bow  furtued. 
Locke,  461 ;  a  fiction,  Berkeley.  462, 
470.  innate,  of  Cicero  and  Kclectics, 
204;  of  I>eacartee,  3<'i.  44l»;  oj  Cud- 
worth,  440;  as  vlrimil  deurmining 
principles,  with  I>eibni2,  4ti;i ;  with 
Kant,  4(J6  f . ;  with  Telens,  40'i. 

Identity,  principle  of,  eia«;eraled  with 
Sophists,  89  f.;  of  thought  and  being 
with  Panuenides.  37  f.;  with  Sehleier- 
macher.  5«2 ;  system  of,  (H)«. 

Ideology,  467  il.,  47K  ff..  tt27,  034  f. 

Idols,  Baron's  doctrine  of,  3»3f.  i 

Image.  113-116,  IW*.  460. 

Imagination,  2»1,  306  f.,  644,  547,  563,. 
604. 

Iriiitution.  as  essence  of  art.  163  f..  483  f. 

Immanenc**  and  transcendence  of  tied, 
17H  f.,  236  ff..  242  ff.,  246.  :W7  f..  61 1. 

Ininiaterialism.  Plato's.  100,  116  ff.; 
Leibniz.  421  ff. 

ImmortAlity  of  the  soul,  in  myth,  02 
note  1,  086  (123);  problematic  with 
Socrates,  79;  asnerted  with  Plato, 
124,  tW6  (123);  and  in  Plau-nism,  23S ; 
with  Aristotle,  160  f.;  Stoii-s.  187; 
lost  in  p»n-p6yrli)>'ni,  330  f.;  not  de- 
monstrable according  tn  Duns  and 
(>t-<'am.  322;  ninintained  in  Deism, 
41»6f.,  postulate  witli  Kani,  6561.; 
debated  in  Hfgidlan  School.  639  Cf. 

Impeniitrabiliiy,  4(4.  467. 

Im|*rative,  caieg()ricnl,  of  Kant,  661  ff.; 
of  Fichle.  5m  ;  hyi»othelicftl,  661  f. 

InvperfeL'tion,  see  Kvil  and  'J'heodicy. 

ImpniAsionH,  simree  nf  ull  ideas,  with 
Hume,  453,  472  fl.;  Spencer.  tJ67. 

Indetenniniam,  104  f.,  320 ff.;  see  Free- 
dom. 

Indian  Wisdom,  021. 

ludifTerentism,  207  ;  theological.  437. 

Individualism,  of  I)emocritus,  110;  of 
Greek  e|MRone«.  103  fl.  ;  of  Kpiourus, 
17(>f. ;  of  Kenaiflsanee  political  ihLor>', 
432  ;  of  Hobbes  and  Spini>2a,  434  f. ; 
of  the  eighteenth  centur>*.  u<Xi  f. ;  of 
Leibniz.  423,  607;  of  ShnfteHbury, 
608f. ;  of  political  theory  in  eighteenth 
century.  620 ;  of  Konianticisui,  #K>3, 
674  ;  of  Bentbam,  fJ03  f. ;  of  Spencer, 
008 ;  of  Stinier.  Balinson.  Nietzsche. 
(174-080. 

Individuality,  problem  of,  337  ff. 

luduction  with  Socrates,  07  ;  Aristotle 
on,    137;    Bacon's,    384-386;    odd- 
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tnsted  with  Galileo*8  method,  38S; 
Descartes^  theory  of,  390. 

Infinite,  regarded  by  Greeks  as  imper- 
fect, 4*5 ;  the,  of  Anajclmander,  IW  ; 
con^nuiictious  involved  in  conception 
of,  /eno,  44  ;  tran.'^foniiatioii  in  the 
roncpptton  of,  froiu  Greek  to  Nen- 
PlatonisL  and  modern  views,  tJdH  f. 
(•j;t8) ;  attribute  of  the  deity,  Neo- 
Platonisni.  2;W :  of  divine  wiil.Origen, 
262  ;  of  Grtd  with  Cusanus,  'M'>~:U1  ; 
of  the  world  in  the  Co[>ernican  sytficru 
and  with  Bruno,  -tOB  f. ;  of  the  divint; 
fiUli>ttAnt;e,  with  Descartes,  4nri  ff. ;  of 
attributes  and  modes,  with  .Spinoza.  ' 
40t»  f.  ;  felt  in  religion,  according  to 
Scbleiennacher.  682 ;  tui  occasion  of 
the  antinomies,  with  Kant,  o-V) ;  of 
tile  Kgo  anil  ils  activity.  wi[.h  Firlite, 
604 :  unknowable  according  to  Hamil- 
ton. «;18;  opposed  by  Dahrins,  H71. 

Innateness,  of  ideas,  Cicero  and  Eclec- 
tics, L'l)4 ;  Descartes,  3J»2  ;  Herbert, 
Cudwonh,  449  ff.;  virtual,  4tW  f. ;  of 
mural  truths,  501 ;  conln)verted  hy 
Locke,  4otl ;  by  Hnrbart,  oHJl ;  evolu- 
tionary explanation  of,  ti58  f. 

Intellect,  its  relation  to  will  with 
Thomists  and  StMaists,  320  ff. ;  active 
aod  passive  with  Alexander  Aphro- 
dislas  and  Averro^s,  ;i:t9  f. ;  as  Hnite 
mode,  408;  infinite  mode,  4)0;  in- 
capable of  knowing  tlie  world,  tJ7tJ ; 
see  also  Understandinf;,  Reason, 
Nous,    Will,    Intelleclualisui. 

Intfllectualism,  of  early  science,  02; 
of  Socrates,  79  f. ;  of  Democritus, 
115  f.;  of  Aristotle,  I.jI,  l.Vi;  of 
Au?usiine.  •ms  1. ;  of  Thomas,  330, 
33:J  f. ;  of  Kckbart,  :Vt4-J37 ;  of 
Clarke,  604  ;  opposed  by  Comte,  li.>'3 ; 
contrasted  with  voluntarism,  634, 
H7d  ff.  ;  uniteil  with  voluntarism  by 
Hariinann,  tmi  f. ;  see  Vuluntarism. 

Intellectual  pt-reeption,  681,  691  ff. 

Intuitive  knowledge,  with  I'lato,  IlHf. ; 
Oco:im,;U:if.  ;  Descartes,  :WJ  ;  Locke, 
4ti7  f.  ;  Hume.  472  f. 

Intuitive  understanding,  with  Kant, 
o47,   ut>7. 

Irenaeus,  217,  221  f..  224,  22*1,  232,  2o9, 
201. 

Imiiy,  with  Socrates.  97 ;  of  the 
KomanticLsts,  ftOo,    fill,   020,   ASO. 

Irrationalism,  f516  ff. ;  Schellinfi*8, 
(lid  flf. ;  Schopenhauer's,  820  ff.,  640. 
072  f.;  Bahnseu's,  tJ75  f. 

Irwing,  445. 

Iselin,  627. 

Isidore  of  Serilta,  270,  273. 

Jacohi,  609,  673  ff.,  688,  694.  602,  690 

(669). 


Jamblichaa,  31,  216,  218, 220,  222, 229, 
260. 

James,  6^30. 

Janet,  B27. 

Janseidfits,  416.  , 

Jaucourt,  443. 

Jesuits,  4Iti,  4:54,  Bfll  note. 

JesuH.  his  influence,  223 ;  as  oeutre  of 
world's  history,  26<i  ff. 

Jevons,  tI2(»,  «00. 

Jewish  phiii>siiphy,  317, 

Joachim  of  Floris,  319. 

Jiihn  oi  Brescia,  .'120. 

John  of  Daniasi-us,  271,  278. 

Jnhn  of  Kochelle,  344. 

Jnhn  of  Salisbury,  276,  307,  360. 

Jouflroy,  027,  63t). 

J.iule,  «66. 

Judgment.  Aristotle^s  treatment  of, 
135  0.;  Stoics,  207  f.;  with  Augustine, 
278-280,  IWl  ;  De-scartes,  3ll4  ;  with 
Ramus,  as  an  equation.  479,  639; 
syntlietic  a  priori,  how  possible,  .03.^, 
&aH,  542;  as  a  faculty.  661  ;  Kant'a 
Critique  of,  659  ff. ;  see  also  Logic. 

Julian,  218. 

Jung,  ;J81,397. 

Jh.*  naturnle^  177  ;  see  Law,  and  Uight. 

Jiwticc,  as  principle  of  the  .stau;,  with 
riato,  127  ;  Godwin  on,  522  ;  as  end 
and  criterion,  with  Benthain,  tXiS  f, ; 
Spnncer  on,  668. 

Justin  Martyr,  214,  217,  223  f.,  237, 
259,  687  (217). 

Kntnkagathin^  Socrates,  79 ;  Shaftes- 
bury. o09. 

Kant,  conception  of  philosophy,  4  ;  life 
and  development,  5.34-5;^,  096  (532, 
535) ;  writings  of  pre*critical  period, 
445;  of  critical  priod.  630.  095  (535, 
636) ;  his  pre  critical  thought,  465  f., 
474  note  3.  478, 479  f.  .485  f..  490 ;  criti- 
cal period.  j|;eneml  character,  5;H;3  ff. ; 
(lis  Critique  of  Pure  Ueason,  537-650. 
«W5  (637)  ;  of  Pnietical  Ueason,  551- 
550,  695  (551)  ;  philos.  of  religion, 
55(J  f.,«95  (557)  ;  of  law,  557  f.  ;  of 
history,  658  f. ;  Critique  of  JudR- 
nieiit,  560  f.  ;  leslhetics,  601  ff..*»95 
(559),  00«J  (564)  ;  teleology,  4W, 
6<t6-&67  ;  Influence  on  succeeding 
thought,  5:iU,  509,  673  ;  his  doctrine 
of  thin(;-i)i- itself  criticized  and  trans- 
formed, 573-590;  cf.  also  198,  432, 
484, 6:{5  f .,  (S;i8,  040,  042, 656, 680  ;  see 
also  Neo-Kantians. 

Kantians.  570,  675  f. 

Kd^apiris,  Ariatotle^fi  doctrine  of,  163  f. 

Kepler,  37K  f. ,  iW8,  402. 

Kidd.  Benjamin.  C02  note. 

Kirchhuff,  051. 

TOD  Klrchmaun,  633. 
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Knapp.  043  note. 

Knowledge,  m  participation  in  world 
cuiiMiuuancss,  U3  {.  ;  as  copy  oF 
rvality,  114,  llfi,  202.  326,  408,  f>4;J ; 
cf.  alsoSigiiii;  a«  reoollectinu,  118  (T., 
223  ;  a»  iiiipt- ntonnl  and  Kiip«r-per> 
Bunal  fiiiiciion,  3:U»  f..  570;  a»  rela- 
tiun,  with  Lotzc,  iHA  :  a>t  relation  to 
the  object,  wttli  Kant.  538  £F.  ;  UmitH 
ot,  with  Socrates,  97  f.  ;  with  [vocke, 
40H;  with  Ilniiio,  470;  With  Kant, 
640  f.  ;  with  Maimon,  674*  f.  ;  wiUi 
Couitei  00t» ;  ill  agnosticism,  0.18, 067  ; 
u  end  in  Itaelf,  23,  :)60 ;  as  set  over 
a^inHt  faiih,  :{22  f.,  •'»74  ;  as  power, 
Rac«ni,  3Krt,  4'M  {.  ;  fwivcrf-ignty  of, 
O')0  ;  problems  of,  see  Episiemology. 

Kntilzen,  444. 

KtipptMI.  6<t0. 

Kraii«;.  r,00,  571,610. 

Kni^'.  fuii,  581. 

KrUger,  446. 

Laas,  0:td. 

Labanca,  031. 

Labriola,  031. 

LabriiyfeiT,  616. 

I^t-Unlius,  217. 

Ladtl,  «-i<l. 

I>aniftrck.  480,  Ofta,  066. 

Lambert,  446,  401,  4H0. 

LnineiitiaiH.  028.  040. 

Lainfitrip,  442,  456  f!.,  479  f.,  616,  041. 

Laiiceliu,  622. 

Lanfrani-,  275. 

Liinjii'.  MM:1,  042. 

Uaimuai:e.  bearing  on  philos.  atudies 
by  So|»lii!Slii.  87  f..  H« ;  bv  Abelard, 
.HOO  ;  bv  KaniiLs,  iWI  ;  Lorkeon,  461  ; 
Condill.-u',  478;  Humboldt,  002;  de 
ntuiald.  tl48. 

Lanunet,  4H:{. 

Laplace,  479  f. 

I^ro<.>|je(nucauld,  616. 

Larornitniiftif,  027,  034  f. 

Lntitudinuriiuis,  480. 

Law,  lirifi  grasjK'd  tlearly  by  Hersclitus, 
lt7,    60 ;    RiitigeRtfd    by   inathematica 
and  a'itrtmorny,  Pythagoreans,  60  f. 
relatiuit  to  Nature,   73 ;   omphasiAed 
by  DemocriuiB.  Ill  :  by  Stoiw,  181 
c<inlnwite<l    with    fact,   :!P8,   600 ;    u 
genorai  fact,  Comte,  061  ;  nf  Nature, 
a«  moral  authority.  Stoic*.  171    f. 
Cicero,  177;  Abelard.  31)8  f.  ;  Thomas 
3:fO ;    RenaiRaaiice,  436  ;    Kniighten 
UM'nl,  riO:> ;  in  hisiory.  062-<t64;  »ee 
Nature  and  Right;  cf.  209  note  2. 

I^azams,  631,  042. 

Leeclmian,  020. 

Lcf6vro,  364. 

Leibniz,  writings.  382,  444  ;  life.  443  f.  ; 
character^  003   (444)  ;    liis  method, 


397-309 ;  di«tinctIon  between  eternal 
and  contingent  truths.  398  f. ;  prin- 
ciple of  sufficieat  reason,  399 ;  atli- 
ludc  toward  niechani.-^m  and  lel^- 
ology,  420-126, OSM  (627) :  dynamical 
Htai)d|K*inl^  421,  060;  monadology. 
422  n. ;  pre-establtshcd  '  harmony, 
424,  483 ;  anticipation  uf  principle 
of  evolution,  421-4:^4,  060  ;  on  innate 
ideaa,  402--104  ;  on  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal world,  483;  theodicy,  491  f.. 
072  f.  ;  opiiiiii^m,  492,  673 ;  ethical 
principle  of  jwrfection,  t»06 ;  influence 
on  Kant,  406.  .S35.  6;tS,  6<W  ;  on  Friea, 
676  ;  lU'inhold,  670  ;  Maimon,  67tf  ; 
contrasted  with  Ficbt<»,  603;  influ- 
ence on  Hegelians.  032, 640  ;  cf.  al«o 
370.  48:t  f..  480  f..  490,  494,  601,  611, 
610.  627,  683. 

Leroux,  02ft. 

Ix-asing.  430.  440,  4!»7,  498  f. 

Uucippus,  39  f.,  42  f..  6S  ff.,  60,  108, 
111.  128  f. 

Lewos,  11,030, 

X^wls,  629. 

Liberatore,  631. 

Liebmann,  <^33,  042. 

Life,  aa  principh*  of  explanation  with 
Ionics.  32  ;  with  Aristotle,  141  ;  with 
Leibniz,  422  ;  aa  limit  to  mechanical 
theory,  6tJ6  ;  aa  central  eonL'eption  of 
Schelling'g  philoa.  of  Nature.  608. 

Lips.  366. 

Littr«,  028. 

Lixke,  leader  of  RngltRh  Enlighten- 
ment, 439;  life  and  writinirii.  440, 
002  (440);  peychoK.g>'.  450  f.,  453; 
on  khowledce  of  external  world. 
407  f  ;  on  existence  of  God.  409; 
altitude  toward  rationalism,  094  (462 
note)  ;  <in  toleration.  487  ;  ethiea, 
602  f.,  613  ;  on  the  sUte.  610  ;  influ- 
ence in  Kraiice,  460  ff.  ;  devitnpcd 
by  Berkeley,  400;  and  Eliirne,  472; 
critirispd  bv  Leibniz.  402-404;  of. 
also  114.  30i.  404,  5:J7. 

Logic,  delined,  20 ;  Sophi«t»,  88  If, ; 
Socratejf,  97  f.  ;  I'lato^s,  or  diaU'Ctic. 
119  ff.  ;  Aristotle's,  132-138.  686 
(142).  Penpatetica,  197  f.  ;  Stoics, 
198  f. ;  hypostatlsation  of  logical  pro- 
ceaaes  by  l\irphyry  and  I'roi'hut, 
260  f.  ;  main  Uipic  of  Middli*  Aj;ps 
270  f. ;  logical  relations  identitied  with 
metaphyMOal,  200.  OWi  (142)  ;  formal 
logic  the  only  pt^Ksible  for  empiricism, 
300  f.  ;  of  kaniiw,  301  ;  tenninifctic 
of  r>ccatn.  342  ;  Hobbea,  404  ;  Con- 
dillac,  478  f.  ;  developed  by  llaniiltoa 
and  others  to  an  algebraic  calcnlua, 
629,  039;  transcendental,  of  Kant, 
543  ;  tJiis  atUcked  by  Herbart.  683  ; 
ntetaphyidcal,  of  Hegel,  611  ff  ,  046. 


^^^^B                                                                                                ^H 

^H      recent  tendencies,  660 ;   the  logical 

456-458,  47f>  fT. ;   culminates  in   the                H 

^H      inadequate   to  explain   reality,  143, 

SyBtf.me  de  la  ^^ature,  481  ;  in  pay-                  ^H 

^g      341,   399,    42r),   47U,    480,   5tm,   641, 

chology  of  nineteenth  century,  634;                ^B 

1            047  f.,fl76 ;  fieeaUo  Dialectic,  ReaiUmi. 

of  Keuerbacli.  641,  65-5  ;  moral,  671  ;                 ^H 

XiOgoa,   dcclrine   of,   with    Heraotitus, 

recent.  642  f.;  aa  philos.  of  history,                 ^H 

36  f.;  Stoics,  180  f.,  186;   Influence 

H 

ol  Stoic  doctrine  on  Cbristiaii,  223  f.; 

Mathematics,  with    Tythagoreaiui,    45-                 ^^| 

PhIlo*fl  doctrine  of,  241  f.;   Origeu. 

47,  56  f.;  in  Plato^s  system,  12f» ;  in-          ^^^M 

264. 

fluence  on  modern  philox.,  372  f.,  379,          ^^^B 

Longinus,  218,  233. 

387-^^1,  ;K>5-399;    on  Spinoza,  396,           ^^^H 

LosBius,  445,  461. 

418;    on    Comte.    061.    053;    distin-                 ^B 

LoUe.  024,  63-2,  643  f.,  660,  681. 

guishcd  from  philos.   by  Kant,  485 ;                  ^H 

I^wiides,  rt2i>. 

the  sole  demonstrative   science  with                ^H 

Lucretius,  162,686  (102). 

Hume,   473;   how   possible,    539   ff.;                  ^1 

Lullufi,  315,  321,  397. 

see  also  Geometrical  Method.                                ^H 

Luther,  :{56.  :W4  f. 

Matter,  cosmic,  of  Ionics,  32 ;  Anaxi-                 ^B 

^^  Lyceum,  see  Peripatetic  School. 

mander,    33 ;    opposed    to    form    by            ^^^H 

^B  Lycopbron,  74  t 

Aristotle.    130   tt.\  accessory   cause,           ^^^B 

^^K 

144;    Noii-being  or  space  with    I'lo-           ^^^^| 

^■jftbly,  44.'!,  523. 

tinus,  246  f.;  evil,  247;  regarded  aa            ^^B 

^^HflCchiHveUi,  :t8-J,  420  f. 

self-moved,  etc.,    by  AverroCs,    338;                  ^M 

^■^fab,  *^o\. 

identified    with    »pace    by    Descartes                  ^H 

^^■bkenzle.  630. 

and    Spinoza.  400.  410;    KantN  dy-                 ^B 

^Kmekintotih,  62». 

namic  theory  of,  546;  cotitradtetion           ^^^^| 

^B  Macrocosm  and  microcosm,  187,  366  ff. 

in  conception  of,  llerbart.  584.                      ^^^B 

^^B 

Maupertuifl.  442.  478,  489.                                 ,^^H 

^V  Ma^nenuit,  3&&. 

Maximus  Conf.,  274.                                          ^^^B 

^P   Maieuiic.  97. 

Maximus  of  Tvre,  210.                                    ^^^B 

^    Maifitianus,  3&G. 

Mavf-r,                                                              ^^^1 

1          Maiinon.  fi7<).  r>7H,  flflO  (f»70). 

McCoRh,  629.                                                    ^^^1 

^^  MaiuuMiideK.  318  f.,  321. 

Mechanics,  created  by  Galileo,  388  ;  In-          ^^^B 

^B  Mnlnliiruier,  633. 

fluence  on  pl.iUw..  4fM)  f.;  lit.  of,  692                 ^B 

^m  Maisire.  .log.  de.  627.  648. 

(.380) :  recent  theories.  651.                                   ^M 

^B  Malebraiiche,  37il,  3hl,  405,  407.  410, 

MechanisMi     and    mechanical    view   of                  ^B 

^H       41t]  r,  4:^,  471,  480,  6:}6,  m\  noU'. 

world,    Ivcuciripus,  .'1:^  ;   with   Strato,           ^^^B 

^H  Mamiani,  631. 

179;    Epicurus,    18.3;    Galileo,    l)es-          ^^H 

^V  Man,    ideiuifled    with    animal    world. 

curU's,    Spinoza,    401  ;     opposed    by          ^^^B 

^^       f)2f.,  453  f.,  405  f.;  as  measure,  U2  ; 

Ctidwonii.    etc.,   401    f. ;    reconciled          ^^^B 

f             as   rentre   of    creatinn    and    end    of 

with    telerilogy    by    lA*ibniz,  420   ff.;                 ^B 

^^      history,    261  ;    as    microccsm,    347, 

opposed    by   Schelling  and    Uoetlie,           ^^^B 

^B      301*   ft.;    revert^nce   fur,    Kani/a   ma- 

598   f. ;    influential    in    this   century,           ^^^^| 

W^f      terial    prin(Mpli\   553 ;    oa  object  of 

624    f.;   in   associfiiinna)    psyctiology,           ^^^B 

^            religious  vt'iicmtion,  Comte.  052  f.; 

O^lo  ;  see  also   Materialism,  Natural>          ^^^B 

capacity  fitr  perfection,  520,  072. 

^^^B 

Mandfvillc.  441,  515  f.,  624  f. 

Mtdici,  Cosmo  d\  354.                                       ^^^B 

Mani  ainl  .Miiiiichaisra,  2:W  f.,  280. 

Mtdii'ine,  independent  origin,  2  ;  stio-          ^^^^H 

Maik>iel.n21l,  (t.38. 

lo(;ical,  Gtj;  magical,  with  Paracelsus,          ^^^^H 

Marcianus  CapHla.  273.  206. 

^^B 

Marcion,  221.  2.ii«. 

Megarians.  70  f.,  82,  89.                                    ^^^H 

^H  Marcus  AureliuK.  213,  216.230. 

Meier.                                                                    ^^^^| 

^m  Mariana,  382. 

Meineni.  446.                                                       ^^^B 

^^    Marsh,  030. 

.Meiancthon,  35f),  359,  364,  426.                       ^^^B 

Marvilius  of  Inghen,  316. 

Melissus.  28,  30,  44.                                            ^^^1 

Marsilius  of  Padua,  345,  426,  432. 

^^^1 

Miirtin,  627. 

Mendelssohn,  445,  478,  483,  607.  6IS,           ^^H 

1         Marliueau.  H.,  629. 

^^H 

^B  Martinenu,  .TaK.,  6:I0. 

McnedomiLS,  72.                                                          ^B 

^B  Marx,  632.  655. 

Metaphysics,    origin    of     name,    19;                ^M 

^B  Matprialism,    of     Loucippus,    43;    of 

grounded  anew  by  I^emocritus  and                 ^M 

^B      Democriius,   108.   U«<  ff.;   of   Eplcu- 

Plato,  104;  PIato*R  Uleological,  128;                  ^M 

^B      reans,   183-180;    of   StoicJ^    180;   of 

connected  with  Ionic.  13:^ ;   of  Arig-                 ^M 

^B      HobtH'S,  413  ;  of  Splnoza^s  adherents, 

tntle,   139  ff.;  of  Theoplirastus,  178;                 ^B 

^B      404  ;  of  Hartley,  etc,,  455  f.;  French, 

uf  Stoictf,  180;  religious,  214  S.;  of         ^^^1 

u 
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logical  genera  and  apecieB,  271  ff. ; 
of  iimer  experience,  270  ff. ;  logical, 
of  Uenlism,  200  9. ;  of  Numiualimu, 
2W;  of  psyclii>k»|Li>.:^i:U.;  Bix'huie'8, 
374  {.;  HA  iDBtheriittticHl  phyiticR,  iJes- 
cartes,  M^i ;  Bacou^a  del.  of,  401  ; 
Spiuoza'fl,  40U  ff. ;  Leibniz,  4::0  ft.; 
Wolff,  482 ;  Berkeley,  470 ;  aaboalR  for 
monUii.  oii-i  f. ;  Kanl*8  allitude  loward. 
46.5.  47H,  480,  6:17  ;  of  iiitcIU'Clual  ^wr- 
coption,  502  ;  of  ihe  irrational,  OM  fl. ; 
Lotze'a,  044  ;  rtrceiit  ulealii^tic,  ijA'A; 
hiatorical  wiih  t'omtL-,  052. 

Method,  maieutic  of  Socrates.  1>7  ; 
modified  bv  Plato,  118  f.;  Aristotle's 
deductive,  137  fl. ;  scholaftUe,  312.  344  ; 
inductive,  07.  118,  i:i7.  344,  3H4  ; 
problem  raised  in  Renaiasance,  378, 
383  ;  of  Bacon,  383 ;  of  GalHeo  and 
Kepler.  388;  of  I^eAcartoa,  380  ff.; 
of  Hobbea,  389;  Descartes'  methwl 
miaundt>r8toi>il  by  his  dirtciples,  :J95  ; 
geometrical,  stiprf'mc  with  Spinoza, 
390  f. ;  continued  by  Wolff.  482; 
criticized  by  KUdiger  and  i'nwiuK, 
484  f.,  exploded  by  Kant,  485;  in- 
a«le<]uary  of  frtyoholoRical,  recog- 
nised by  Kant,  53-J ;  cril-ic;d  of  Kant, 
03,1;  dialectical  of  Kictite  and  Hegel. 
691  f. ;  historical  compartNi  with  that 
of  natural  science,  t>48,  061,  663  {., 
057.  000. 

MeirodoruB.  76,  684  (30). 

Metru<lll^u.^  the  Epicurean,  163. 

Michiicl  IVcliiw,  ;i42. 

Micrix:oam,  see  Macrocosm. 

Milesians,  28  f..  32  fL,  48  ff. 

Mill.  JamPK.  020.  665. 

Mill,  J.  Stuart,  020,  peychology  and 
method,  035, 064,  OtH) ;  ethics,  606-667. 

Millnu,  4'iX 

^{uTjcTif,  47,  120. 

Mind  (see  Spirit,  Soul,  I'sj'chology), 
mode  of  consciotLsuess,  406. 

Minuciua  Felix,  214,  217,  224. 

Mode,  all  bodieH  and  tiiinda  modes 
of  apatiality  and  coiiKciousness,  Des* 
cartes,  406 ;  infinite  and  finite  of 
Spinoza,  400  f. ;  everything  a  mode 
of  both  atiributea,  420. 

Moderatus,  216. 

Mnleschott,  032. 

Monad,  Bruno's  conception  of,  371, 
Uibuiz,  423. 

Monism,  original  presupposition,  32  ff. ; 
metuphysicnl,  of  the  Kleatics.  37  ff.  ; 
of  thespirit,  in  NeoI'latonUm,  240  ff. ; 
In  the  Henalfisance,  307  ff.  ;  modem 
8<>called,  032,  043. 

Monotheism,  pantheistic  with  Xeno- 
phanes,  34  ;  of  Cynics,  86  ;  tbeistic 
with  Aristotle,  145  f.  ;  as  final  form 
of  religion,  407  t. 
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Montaigne,  365,  302.  376,  403. 
Monte«quieu,  443,  610. 
Moral  law.  with  Kant,  662  ;  Aec  £thic& 
Morals,  I'latD's,  125  ff.  ;  ascetic,  230;  ia 

eif^hteenth  centur>*-  602  ff. ;  of  maaier 

and  slaves,  070  ;  see  Ethica. 
''Mor.il  sense,"  6Wt,  517. 
More,  Hcnr>',  382. 402. 404. 436,  460, 603. 
More,  Thomafc,  382.  427  ff. 
Morell,  020. 
Mot«l]y,  443.  623. 
Morgan,  441. 
Morgan,  Lloyd,  630. 
Moriu,  446. 

Motekallemin.  317.  

Motion,  as  baais  of  mediating  attempts, 

3SI ;  the  essence  of  change,  4:j ;  earl; 

theories  of  ius  cause,  52  ff.  ;  oontra- 

dii'tions  in  conceptiou  of,  Zeno.  65; 

bJLsia  of  feelings  with  Cyreuaics,  SO ; 

of  perceptions  with  Pruta^ra^,  92 ; 

with   lb  iut>crilus,  1 13  f.,  1 16  f. ;  with 

Aristotle,   147  f. ;  made  cause  of  all 

cosmic  processes  by  OKlilei\:iS8,410; 

conservation  of,  Uesoartes.  411. 
Motive*,  Creek  theories,  72,  75,  79  f. ; 

eighteenth    century,    601,    514-417 ; 

Mill,  *JO0  ;  see  Freedom,  and  Will. 
Music,  theory  of  rythagoreans,  46. 
Muflonius,  210. 
Mutazilin,  318. 
Mysteries,  124,685  (123). 
.Mystics  and  Mysticism,  source  in  Keo- 

J'latonUui.   227  ;  a   factor   of    Med. 

phihw.,  260  ff..  276,  304  ft,  333,  400, 

487,  'i83  ;  of  Biran,  6;«. 
Myths,   with   the  Si>phisU,   70  ;  Plato, 

102,   123,  087  (12::);  Stoics,  180  t; 

GnosUcs.  343  f. ;  Schelling,  610. 

Naive  and  sentiraentid,  004  f. 

Nativism,  530  note  I. 

NaturulLsm  of  Strato,  170 ;  of  Arabians, 
;i:W  ;  of  Uenaiiwince,  4tll  ff.  ;  of  En- 
li;;htentiient.  470  ff.,  627;  see  also 
MaterialiHm,  Mechanism, 

Natural  law.  see  Law,  and  Right. 

Natural  religion,  480  ff. ;  aee  Deiam.  and 
Itbligion. 

Natural  selection,  63,  066  f.,  672. 

Natural  science,  amoni;  the  G  n*eks, 
27  ff.  ;  danghter  of  llumanism.  361  ; 
favoured  by  Nominalism,  343  f..  370; 
its  decisive  influence  on  mnrlem 
philoa.,  378;  how  po.Rrtible,  Kant, 
641  ff. ;  influence  in  iitnuteentli  cen- 
tury. 024  f.,  648  ff.  ;  iCa  method 
comi>ared  with  that  of  blator}'.  048, 
661,063  f.,  057,  OOO. 

datura  Xdturttus&nd  ?^tjtura  ynturata^ 
probably  first  used  by  Averroism, 
:i30,  :i38  ;  with  Kckhan,  3.35  t  ;  with 
Bruno,  368  f. ;  with  Spinoza,  400. 
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l^fttore,  first  object  of  philosophy,  25, 
27  f,  ;  coiiirrwted  with  Hlatute,  73  fl, ; 
with  Deiuocriltiii,  Utf ;  riaLu'8  phi- 
lofl.  of,  129  f.  ;  Ari.sUitle'«,  14(1  ff.  ; 
Stoic  doctrine  of  life  according  to, 
171  f .  i  re^rded  as  equivalent  to  iaw, 
171;  Sirato's  view  of,  179;  Kpiou- 
reana*  view  of.  183  f!. ;  Stoics',  180  f,  j 
BpiritualiKjLtiiHi  of.  by  I'lotinus,  240 ; 
by  Valentimifl,  254  ;  ruluni  to,  by 
school  of  C'hartres,  91)2  f. ;  relation 
to  deity  with  P>i:kliart,  ;Wo ;  return 
to,  in  KeimiHsance,  ;iuO  f.,  3(WJ ;  re- 
garded aa  God  made  creatural.  'MH  ; 
spirilualiitatiun  of,  in  KenaiHsanee, 
373;  denpiritualised  again,  401;  rec- 
ognised as  one,  402  ;  Identified  with 
Gad,  Spinoza,  409 ;  opposed  to  in- 
stitution, 436;  Kant'n  iil)iIo:t.  of, 
54*5 ;  purpflsiveness  of,  669  ft. ,  6(1')  ff.  . 
«I)eciti«.'alion  of,  otHi ;  as  objeclitlca* 
tlon  of  will,  Scboi>i;nIiau(T,  &8i) ; 
Schelling's  philos,  of,  697  ff. ;  Goethe's 
view,  fiU7,  691*  ;  ra  realm  of  the  con- 
tingent, 143,  341,  344,  425,  500,  641  ; 
as  testhetic  standard.  493  f  ;  asethicitj 
standard,  73  f.,  HS,  1 16,  436  (.,  tJ24  f., 
008  f.,  072  ;  sUte  uf,  with  Cynics, 
83  f. ;  Hobbes,  view  of,  434  f.  ;  Rous- 
seau, 525  ;  Kant,  558  ;  Schintir,6l>4  f.  ; 
Fichte,  608. 

Kausiphane>),  1(15. 

Necessity.  niLM^hanical,  with  Leucippus, 
53 ;  with  Plato.  130 ;  loi^ical,  with 
AristolLt;,  134  ;  natural,  with  Stoic.'), 
IBl  ;  dt'uied  by  Kpicurun,  18ij  ;  two 
kinds,  Li'ibniz,  3l>9 ;  Spinoz^i's,  419; 
subjective,  Tetons.  40H  ;  of  evil,  Leit>- 
niz,  492  ;  logical,  identified  with  real- 
ity, 537  ;  of  a  priori  Forms,  639  ff.  ; 
feeling  of.  alUiohing  to  expi^rienee, 
Kiclite,  679 ;  telenlogical,  of  ideal- 
ism, 69U  ;  i»ee  alsii  MaterialiHui,  Mech- 
anism. 

Negative  theology,  with  Philo,  Apolo- 
gists, and  Ne<>-i'laUmists,  237  f.,  089 
(238);  with  Scotus  Krigena,  2IK) ;  of 
Kekharl,  :W5  ;  of  Bruno.  308 ;  of  Spi- 
noza, 408  ;  cf,  Agnosticiifni. 

NekkuMi.  Alex.,  344. 

Neo-Kantiani»m,  6.^3,  042  f. 

Neo-lMatonism,  dependent  on  earlier 
Greek  conceptions,  123,  167 ;  per- 
sonality and  writings.  216,  218;  phil- 
osophical iiiterjiretalion  of  myths, 
222  ;  on  spirit  and  matter,  233'  ff.  ; 
doctrine  of  Ideas,  117  note  0;  233 
note  2  ;  on  nature  of  God,  237  ff.,  689 
(238);  on  history.  266;  in  Middle 
Ages,  208  ft.;  irilhience  on  .\uKUKLine, 
279  f.,  280;  on  John  Sc.Hiis,  289  R.  ; 
on  Bernard  of  Chartres,  294 ;  on 
William    of    Champeaux,    296 ;    on 


Malebranche,  417  ;  on  Schelling,  610; 
i      see  also  Flotinus,  I'roclus. 
I  Neo-Platunists,  ICnglish,  of  Cambridge, 
I      ;W2,  436,  440  f.,  490  note,  602  f.,  094 
;       (488). 
Neo-Pythagoreans,    117    note    0,    123, 

213,   216,    220  f.,   230  f..    233,   237. 

689  (238). 
Newman,  630. 
Newton,  378,  380,  601  (380),  4(B.  421, 

470,  490. 
Nicolai,  446,  4^3,  507.  621. 
Nicolas  iVt  Vrt'sme,  346. 
\ii'olaui4  ri'Autricnria,  344. 
Nicolans  Cusanos,  312,  316,  336  1,  337, 

343,  :M5  I.,  308  f.,  371,  402,  405,  409, 

419,  422.  648,  692. 
Nicole.  381. 
Niciimaohua,  213,  216. 
Nietzsche,  <m,  670-680. 
Nifo,  365,  369. 
Nigidius  Kigulas,  215, 
Nineteenth     century,    philosophy    of, 

023  ff. 
Nizolius.  355,  3<i0,  376. 
NouiinaliRm,  272  ;    its  origin.   296 ;   ckf 

Roscellinus.    296    f.  ;     r*-vlved,    312, 

342  ;  favours  .study  vf  natural  jtcience, 

343  f.,  370;  infiiieneu  on  IVscartes, 
L'wke,  and  HfiUlws.  403  f.  ;  on  Locke, 
461  f.,  4tJ8  ;  on  Berkeley.  462,  409  ;  of 
Fcuerbach,  641 ;  see  also  Tcrmin- 
isui. 

Norms,  03,  09.  181,  279,  680. 

Norris,  471. 

Nouniena,  Kant's  theory  of,  647  f. 

raiic,  of  Anaxaguras,  42.  084  (42)  54, 
i\^  ;  a.s  part  of  auul  with  PIaU>,  124  ; 
with  Aristotle,  160;  with  Theo- 
pUrastus.  178  f.  ;  IMutiuui^.  245;  Au- 
gu!«tine,  279,  note  3  ;  see  Kea.son. 

Novalis,  Fr.  v.  Hardenberg,  671,  599. 

Nuiubers,  with  Pythagoreans.  46,  47  ; 
with  Plato,  122,  129,  131  ;  in  Alex- 
andrianiMUi,  242  S.  ;  in  the  Renais- 
sance, 372,  387. 

Numenius,  213,  210,  220,  223,  232. 

Object,   of  knowledge,    Kant,  637  ff., 

674.  676  :  indifference  of  subject  and 

object,  0(18. 
I  Objeclificalion,  689. 
Objoctive,  with  Dewartes,  =  subjective 

in  modem  sense.  393;  objective  spirit, 

with  Hegel.  01^  ;  cf.  E»se. 
Occam,  see  William  of  Occam. 
Occasionalism,  410  ff.,  474  note  3. 
Odo  (Odardu)*)  of  Cambray,  295. 
Oinomaos.  210.  686  (16:5). 
<>ken.  671.  608.  008,056. 
(Mdendorf.  382. 
One   (Ir),  of  Xenophanea,  34  f.  ;  with 

Parmenides,  38  ;  with  Neo.P*ythag(> 
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reans.  287  f.;  with  Pluto,  12S;  with 

Proclu8.  251. 
OnU>U>(dcal  argument  of  An8«lm,  292 1 ; 

rfstatcd  bv  Descartes,  393. 
OnlologiBin,  »W1.  (Wl  u. 
Onl»»loj;y,  of  Uie  Stoics,  1&9;  poffliblUiy 

rtf  (JeiiiL'U,  f)M)  Q.  ;  cf.  MetJipliyBii>«. 
Ophites,  2ftH. 
Opiniuii,  (ippusLHi  to  knowledge,  fiti,  9'>, 

105-117;  to  senHe  jjerceptioiuj,  204; 

relativity  of,  201. 
(.^liinism,   religious,   262  ;    of   Bniiio, 

368  ;  of  ShafU-sbiiry,  4«V» ;  of  Leibnix, 

492 ;  Voltaire  on.  i9'i ;  of  Rousseau. 

620  ;  of  ulilitariauisni  and  positivism, 

670  ff. 
(Optimism   and    peminiisni,   as  moods, 

07tf;    united,    Hartmann,   ti73 ;    se« 

PeMimlam. 
Oratory  (Fathers  of),  416. 
<  (rder,  Horaelitu».  HO,  40  ;  aa  norm,  fl3  ; 

An&xagoras,  4'i,  51 ;  moral,  Kant,  o50, 

rm  ;  as  Ood,  with  Fichle,  605. 
Orrln  nrHinann^  506. 
Ordif  reruin  —  ottio  idearum^  with  Spi- 

rin?^,  :iO(1,  410  f. 
OrgRnism,  aa  principle  with  Arintotle, 

141;     [JufTnu's    thpnry    of,    480;     as 

"miracle."    Kiint.    480.    5ti5 ;     with 

Schelling,  6!Hl ;  hn  analogic  of  society, 

056. 
OrKanon,  of  Aristotle,  104.  132  ff.  ;  the 

new,  of  Bacon,  .'tHii.  iiM  ff. 
Orient,    ita    philosophy,    23   note,    08«'t 

(2-i);  influence,  on  Vjretks,  '/7,  211. 

213  ff.  ;  on  Middle  Ages,  310,  316  ff. 
Ori»nMi,  the  Christian,  '^14,  210  1!.,  222. 

2;i;i,  2^15.  263  f.,2til,  401*. 
Origen,  the  Neo-I'latonist,  218. 
Oaiander,  300,  ^(15. 
Oswald.  442. 
o&ffla,    with    Plntn,    106  ff.,    120-123; 

ArirtUttle,     130    ff. ;     Plotiniia,    245 ; 

Origeu,  254. 
•MWer-man,"  671*  f. 

Pain,  Schapenhaucr*8  view  of,  020  j  see 
also  Pleasure. 

Palev,  441,  513,  514  f.,  664  f. 

PanietiuA,  101  f.,  MKl. 

Pnnentlieism,  of  Krauae,  610. 

Pan-psyohiNiii.  340. 

l*anthei«m,  suggestions  for  in  Eleati- 
cism,  34  f.,  37  ;  Stnilo'g,  170 ;  of 
Stolea.  Ittll ;  in  conjunction  witli  the- 
itmi,  236  ;  logical  of  UealiAm,  205  ;  of 
Averntism,  313,  :i38  fT.  ;  of  Atnal- 
ricans,  3.10;  tendency  of  Uenaissance, 
358,  307  ff.  ;  of  Cartesian  ism,  40u  ff. ; 
and  esp.  SpiuoziBiu.  408  f.,  410 ; 
SchellinR^s.  008  ;  Keuerbacli'8.640f.  ; 
alleged,  of  Uegeliauitim,  630  f.,  061 
note. 


ParacclMiB.  867.  368,  370  f.^  37S  f.. 
Parallelism,  with  Splnosa,  4111;  mste- 

rialistic    interpretation    of,    463    I. ; 

|>8yrho-phy5ic4U,  (H4-646;   see   alio 

Soul. 

Paralogi.ims  of  Pure  Rcaaon,  549. 

Parkt-r,  401. 

Pannenideft,  28  ff.,  37  ff..  40.  51.  58  ff., 
90,  118,  129  f. 

TOpoveta,  120. 

Participation,  of  things  in  tlie  Ideju  with 
Platii,  120;  of  tiuiie  minds  iu  God, 
Malebranehe,  407. 

Particular,  see  rniversal. 

Pascal,  381,  305,  002  <;t8I). 

Passions,  ancient  conception  of.  166; 
Stoics  on,  168 ;  Descartes  and  Spinoa, 
412-414;  Hobbes,  413;  Nleliache. 
077  ;  ct.  Emotions. 

l»atriBtics,  214. 

PatriK7.i,  354.  300. 

Pedagogy,  of  Humanism,  360;  of  Ba- 
conian doctrine,  with  C'nmenius  and 
Katiicli,  3,-15 ;  Roiuiseau'^.  520 ;  of 
aasociaiiunal  p!<vcholog)\  with  ller- 
ban  and  Heneke,  0f»8  (o8<t);  ace  also 
Education. 

Perception,  contrast^  wilb  n-OecUva 
thought  by  cosraologistH.  58  ti,  ;  Pro- 
tagorus's  theory  of,  0!  ff.  ;  l>eniocri- 
tua,  tOo.  113  ff. ;  Kpicuivan  Uieory^ 
202  ;  Stoics*.  2o2  ;  only  of  our  own 
states,  arc.  to  Campanella.  370  ;  with 
Leibniz,  H\U  t  ;  pure,  with  Kant, 
6^10  ff.  ;  implies  a  synthfMb*.  .ViO ; 
feeling  of  rmltty  of  sensuous,  Jacobi, 
574  :  Mitelleclual,  5Hl.  5i»2. 

Peregrinus  Pniti-urt,  210. 

Periimtetic  School.  103,  160,  161.  154, 
178,  180,220,  411  ;  see  also  AristoW- 
lianism. 

PerMr7tftii  boni,  :t3S.  416  note  2. 

PersiuH.  216. 

Penu>nality,  emphasiNed  in  Hellenlslio 
thought.  2-J^^  ;  found  in  spirit,  283  ; 
Cbrisliun  view  of,  201  ;  cuiphasiacd 
by  riiristian  thinkers  sm  against  Ara- 
bian pan-psychtsm,  340  ;  worth  of, 
Kant,  551) ;  conception  of  iu  HegellAU 
School,  040. 

Pessimism,  among  the  CyrenaJcs,  B7; 
arnoUK  StoicK.  100  ;  in  Chrislian  doc- 
trine, 2.VJ  ;  Swift's,  515  :  Uon«^aa's, 
525;  .^chopeiihaupr's,  020  ff.,  673; 
opposed  by  DUhring,  671  ;  German 
of  nineteenth  century,  073;  Uakiv- 
sen's,  070. 

Peter  LombHJtl,  275. 

Peter  of  Poitiers,  276. 

IVtrus  Aureolus,  316. 

PetruB  HiHpanuB.  316,  342. 

Ph*«lo,  1'2. 

PhsBdnu,  102. 
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Phaleas,  74. 

Phenomena  and  phenomenal,  objects 
of  BecAatiuu  or  perception  as,  IW  f., 
100,  110;  apaoe  and  time  a^,  421  f., 
48H,  r>40  f.,  585,  5H8  ;  *'  impression.H,'* 
AfiHf  472  ff.,  0^7  ;  oppowd  to  rrue 
reality  as  qualitative  to  (|u;vniitaiivf, 
llOf. ;  388  f.;  as  changiu;;  and  particu- 
lar to  changeless  and  universal,  120  ff.; 
aa  spatial  to  the  spiritual  or  dynamic, 
421  and  iinte  11 ;  as  sensuouB  to  int*-!- 
ligible,  no  f-.  120  ff.,  421  note  .S.  483. 
48(1 ;  as  =  a  priori  nnd  nficcsaary. 
640  ff.,  opposed  to  thinpiuln-them- 
selvea,  541  f.,  WO  ff. ;  ainl  to  the  rtaliii 
of  faith  and  freedom,  fa'A  f. ;  cf.  also 
Thing-in-ilaelf,  Supentt^nmiouA,  Ka- 
Cionaii.Hm,  KnowIedj;c. 

PherecydeM,  24.  34. 

I'hilip,  or  l^hitippus,  of  Opua,  KVJ.  123. 

PhiU»  of  Karissa,  10.1,  101  f. 

Philoof  Alexandria.  214,  216,  220  ff., 
227.  2.TI,  2:t7,  240  ff.,  200.  319,  «87 
(217),  088  (234). 

PliiLiiieiniw,  102,  1»K,  .S42. 

Philnl  uis,  20,  S\,  45.  «()  f.,  0.S,  120,  21S. 

Philoj*ophy,     vaHuiia    coiicepllona     of, 
1  fT.;    relation   to  other  sciences,  0, 
0.57,  (J80, 10  civilisali.in,  0,  13  ;  exter- 
nal  positinn,    7  ;   share   of    different 
peopleR    in,    8;    divi»ii^>n    of,    18    ff.; 
aourcea  uf,  among  the  (ireek.s,  28  ff., 
27  ff. ;  AtHrfltcoftmolotpcal,  27  f.;  then 
anihropological  and  practical,  t)8  ff. ;  i 
Ariatotle's    diviaion    of,    1&<3 ;    sepii-  | 
rating  of  spe<;i(il  sciencea  fmrn.  Ifrrt  ; 
as  wi.sdoui  for  life,  lo7  ff. ;  fused  wiili 
reli;;iiin,  210  ff.;    relation   to   Chris-' 
lianiiy.    224    ff. ;    to    theology    with  | 
ScliolaKtie^,    ^1  ;    separation    from 
tbeulogy,  ;)o4,  .176,  3n9 ;  relation  uf 
mi>di:m   to    ri'ligion,   oflO   ff.;   under 
control   of  natural   science,  378   fl.;| 
as  world-wlBdom  In  Enlightenment,  | 
4''57    ff. ;   as   psycholnjry.    447    ff.;   a«  i 
criticLsm,  a'i'2  ff.;  influence  on  litcra-  \ 
ture,  in  (iermany,  'J04  (53t>);  Fichle^s 
conception  of,  o7» ;  Hegel's  concep- 
tion of.  611,  01(1;   of  this  century, 
62J  ff.;  as  science  of  values,  680  f. 

Pblloaophy,  hiritury  of,  defined,  0 ; 
Hegel's  vipw  of,  10  f.,  12  f..  614, 
681  ;  Fischer's  view  of,  13  ;  three  fa<> 
tors  in,  11-14  ;  ia.sks  of,  1/i;  sources 
for,  15  ff ;  its  stiiriiticance,  081  ;  and 
see  jiLso  each  of  (.he  periods  and 
writers  (n-ated ;  division  of,  21  f.; 
Mlditional  literatnre  of,  ((83. 

Philoeiratua,  215. 

Phrenology,  .517. 

^to»,  as  title  of  early  phihwophic  writ- 
ing 29  f.;  as  nature.  Xenophanea, 
S4  ;  as  origin,  or  primal  substance. 


47  ff. ;  opposed  to  Wan,  74  ff.,  436 ; 
harmonized  with  t^uot  with  Stolca, 
172.  2(>»;  PlotinUM,  246. 

Plmrnutu-s,  see  Comutus. 

Phyfiico-theolojBy,  with  Stoics,  195- 
107;  Enliuhtt-nmenl,  480  ff.;  criti- 
cized by  Hume,  404  f. ;  Kant's  early, 
iW ;  his  later  criticism  on,  5^  ;  see 
Teleology. 

Pico,  354,  372  f. 

Pierre  d'Ailly,  31f>,  333,  345. 

Pietism,  446.  487,  683. 

Pinel.  (S27. 

Pittacus.  24. 

Pitv,  see  Sympathy. 

limner,  44:*,  (ii»3  (446). 

Plato,  as  authority  for  Socrates,  71,  77, 
07  ;  as  systematiser,  PO ;  general 
character  of  philos.,  101  ;  life  and 
writings,  102  f..684  (102), 085  (ia3); 
grounds  metaphysics  anew,  106-109; 
Ide.'u*.  110  ff,;  dooirine  of  rccollec- 
tiun,  118,  68r>  (1111);  of  wnd,  0H6 
(123);  Ingiti  and  dialertic.  110  f . ; 
idea  of  (J(K)d,  122  ;  his  psychologv, 
123  f.;  ethics,  I2<'i ;  iM)liiic8,  126  f.; 
on  education,  127;  (eh'Olocy,  128; 
ductrine  of  space,  HO.  m't  (2:i8); 
inipoitanoc  of  mnlhemntioK  for,  120; 
philos.  of  Nature,  120  f.;  relation  to 
Aris^Jtle,  KW,  l3iJ  ff,;  nn  frt*eflom, 
101  ;  influence  of  his  ihmlism,  211  ; 
reganli'd  as  siarting-poinl  for  natural 
science,  303 ;  iuHuence  on  More's 
Vtopiii,  428  f. ;  on  Bacon's  New  At- 
lantis, 42i» ;  on  Cambridge  I'latoniats 
(see  Neo-Plaioni.st«,  Knelish);  on 
Malebranche,  061  imte  ;  oii  Mill,  (W7; 
on  Schelling  throujih  Neo-l*latonism, 
610;  of.  also  184.  220,  242,  266, 
420,  546. 

Plattinisra,  as  a  characleriRtic  of  Alex- 
andrian philosophy,  212 ;  see  also 
Academy  and  Neo-Platonbtm. 

Play-impulse,  601. 

Pleasun*  and  Pain,  referred  to  differ- 
ences in  motion,  86  ;  as  ethical  orite- 
rian,  lfJi'>,  170;  mensnn'nicnt  of,  in 
utilitarianism,  513,  666  f.,  ^\ui  pessi- 
mism, 672;  testhetic  as  funoiiou  of  the 
faculty  of  approval  nr  judgment  with 
Kant,  560.  662 ;  see  also  Kudwmo- 
nism.  Hedonism,  Utilitarianism. 

Pleroraa,  of  Gnostics,  239. 

IMetho,  354,  368. 

PlotinuB.  214  f.,  218,  228.  233  ff.,  237  f., 
244  ff.,  200,  3:15,  367,  510,  688  (218). 

PlouiN^uei.,  444. 

Plurality,  of  substances,  30  ;  with  Her- 
bart,  584,  cf.;  423  f.;  denied  by  Uio 
Eleatica,  37  f.,  44;  of  Cf>-exi8ting 
worids,  in  Atomism,  64  ;  with  Bruno, 
360. 
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PliiUrrh  of  Ch»r.,  175,  213,  216,  221. 

231  f.,  225,  2;W. 
Pluurcli  of  Athens,  215,  234. 
Pneuiiia,  Stoic  doctrine  of,  166  i. 
Poirel.  381,  306. 
Polemo,  I0;(. 

Polilical  economy,  617  f.,  522  1,  600. 
Politics,  see  State. 
PoluK,  75. 
Polybius,  176. 
Pomponatiofl    (or   Pomponasel),   355, 

359. 
Pope,  447,  508. 
Porphyry,  31.  215,  218,  260  1,  288,  688 

(218). 
Porta.  ariS, 

Positl.miufl,  l«l  f.,  230.  687  n89). 
Positivy  pliilusiiiphy,  of  SohelHng,  61fl  ; 

see  PoHitiviHiii. 
PoBiiivism.  of    f^picureanR.  205;  influ- 
ential in  KenaiKKance,  3rtl  ;  of  Hume, 

477  ;  of   Knyle  and   the    UleolopidtA, 

477  ff.;  of  Comte,  (J6O-05:J  ;  cf.  028. 

mW.  1171  f. 
PoHsibility,   with  Aristotle,   140;   with 

Leibniz,  425  ;  as  category,  with  Kant, 

54'{  ;  aa  eternal  trutli,  with  WcLsae, 

64(t ;  cf.  Pntenlial,  .\clual,  Necessity. 
Postulates,  of  empirical  thought,  645; 

iimral,  564  f.;  vi.  6i>a. 
PotenoicB,  Scliflling,  vm. 
Potential,  140,  144,  146. 
Power,  with  Aristotle.  HO  ;  Locke,  404. 

4rt7  ;    will  for,  with  Nietzache,  078; 

see   also    Potential,    Force ;    wentid, 

see  Faculty. 
Pragmatic  factor,  in  hlatory  of  pliiloso- 

phy.  11-iy,  083  (12). 
Primtl,  631. 
I'nMU^iination.  with  Au^custine,  284  f.  : 

niainlained  by  Thontaa,  and  rejected 

by  Scotus,  ;J34. 
da  Prel,  033. 
Prf^vost,  627. 
Price,  440,  503. 
Priestley,  440,  4&fi,  480,  613. 
Piiiu'ipium   intlividuatwnis^  337,  341, 

.'.8i». 
Principle  of  Cnntmdiciion,  Zono,  61  ; 

Protagoras,  88  ;  Aristotle,  138  ;  Leib- 
niz. 3H8;  Herbart,  6Wi  f. 
Principle  of  Identity,  Sophists,  80  f. 
Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,  ::M»9. 
Prlnt^lplea,  pure,  of  the  Understanding, 

6H  f.,  545  f. 
I'liiK  iple^i.  re^ilative,  649. 
I'niluibiliara,  with  Carneades.  207  ;  Hi»- 

inani«iii4,    361 ;    practical,    of    llume, 

477,  4l>4. 
Prochis,  215,  218,  220,  222,  226,  228, 

2:J8,  250  f. 
Prodlcua,  60,  71,  73,  76,  88,  06. 
Protagoras,   life,  70 ;  ethical  and   reli- 


gious Tiews,  74,  76  ;  percefilion  the- 
ory, 86,  01  f. ;  innueneeof  iliiaon  I>e- 
mocrifus  and    Plato,     104    {.,    117 
relativism,  02,  105,  117  ;  ef.  60  note' 
1,60.88. 

ProtefiUnt  philifsophy,  304 1,430,  433 L 

Psellos,  flee  Michael. 

^vx^*  8P«  Soul, 

Psyciio-phyaicJi,  646. 

Psychology,  at  flrei  materialistic,  65; 
ndvance<l  by  the  SopbiaU,  00  ;  of  the 
Cyrenaics,  86 ;  of  Protagoras.  01  ff.  ; 
of  Oemocritus.  11:^115;  of  Plato. 
123  f.  ;  of  AriKtntle.  140  f. :  of  Stoics, 
168.  187  f..  202-204  ;  of  Epicureans, 
202;  of  Phuarvh,  Oricen,  ere,  2:i2  ; 
of  NiHKplat/inisni.  234  ;  of  AuguKtine, 
280-283  ;  studied  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
303  ff. ;  assni-intional,  founded  by 
John  of  Sali8hur>',  :W)7 ;  metaphysical 
iwych.  of  Thomas,  So^tus,  and  Oo 
cam,  324  f. ;  empirical  ptiyrh.  of 
later  Scfiolastics,  344  f. ;  tnecbnn- 
ical.  of  new*artc)*  and  Spinoza,  412, 
414;  asriociniionAl,  of  llobbes,  4Vi; 
empiricjil,  nmde  authority  for  epij*- 
U'raology,  447  H. ;  of  Locke,  4ri0  f., 
467  f,  ;  of  Berkeley,  452,  4*10 ;  of 
Hume.  453.  472  ff.  ;  materialistic,  of 
De«<:artes' diwiples.  454  ;  of  Hartley, 
465  ;  of  Priestley,  455  ;  of  Lameltrie, 
455  f.  ;  sensualist ic  ami  ass<K'inti(>na). 
of  Condillae  and  Ideologisiii,  456- 
450 ;  as  philosophy  with  ^oottuh 
School,  450  f.  ;  rationat  and  empiri- 
cal, of  Wr.lfT,  4tUI:  l.»mhert,  401; 
Leibniz,  462-464  ;  new  division  of 
fa<-"ultie.s  512;  miii>n.il.  criticized  by 
Kant,  640;  "faculty^'  the^iry,  criti- 
cized by  Schulze  and  Herbart.  677  ; 
llerbiirl's,  580  f.  ;  a.t  n  central  sub- 
ject in  this  cenlun-,  626.  628  f..  a't4  ; 
of  IdeoloKisla  of  this  century,  636  1.  ; 
'*  without  asoul,"'  643  ;  aocialor  oom- 
pamtive,  031,  640;  lit.  of,  20,  445, 
603  (445),  62Hf.  :  6:«. 

PufTendorf,  :J82.  307,  432. 

Ihirpone,  see  Toleolugy. 

Purpoflivenesfi,  subjective  and  objectiT« 
=  .esthetic  and  teleulogicul,  660  ff.  ; 
as  heuristic  principle,  CAio  f. 

Pyrrho.  160,  KW.  165  (f.,  200. 

I'ythftgonis,  24,  ;:0  f.,  216.  372. 

Pythafforcana,  20  ff..  45  ff.,  66  f.,  60  f., 
72.  106  f.,  120,  131.  147.  212  f ..  684 
{4M,  62),  688  (238);  see  alao  Neo- 
Pythagoreans. 

Pytbagoreanism,  216,  402,  687  (180). 

Qualities,  primary  r*.  secondary.  117; 

all  qualitative  reduced  to  quantHap- 
tive  by  IV'tnocritus,  111  ;  tliisoppoeed 
by  Aristotle,  148  ;  occult  displaced, 
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S79,  402  ;  intellpctuality  of»  403  ;  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  with  Descart<is 
anil  Locke,  404,  467  f. ;  distinclioti 
denied  by  Berkeley,  400 ;  absolute, 
of  Herbait,  585. 

Quantttication  of  the  predicate,  03P. 

QuanliUiiive,  the  only  di'temiinaiioiis 
rccopiigeU  by  Uemocritua,  111  ;  this 
shifted  to  coftDiic  proceiwe^  and  re- 
asserted by  Galileii,  388 ;  and  by 
Uobbes  and  Descartes,  Wm,  3l«^,  4fM  ; 
oppofted  by  Schetltng  and  Goethe, 
698  f. ;  III  ethics,  513,  8(34,  60(5  f. 

Quesnay,  443. 

TtabanuH  MniirtiK,  273. 

Uamun<hui  LulluH.  8ee  LulUia. 

Uamundus  of  Sabtuide,  316,  32*2. 

Raiuus,  355,  itUl. 

Ualionali»m.  uf  Pythagoivaiis,  4<'3  f . ; 
of  Cosnioiogists,  60  ;  of  IMato  and 
Democritus,  106,  108,  110;  of  t!.e 
Slolca,  207  ff.  ;  uf  Abelard.  300  ;  of 
Deacaru-s,  389-31(3  ;  o(  Spinoza,  3if«. 
418  f.;  of  IxH;ke,mM  f-152);  of  WolfT, 
4«2  ;  thooloyifHl,  of  Snrininns,  487  ; 
of  Clarke,  in  Kihio>,  504 ;  of  Bayle, 
604  f. ;  of  Kant,  040. 

Ratiieh,  385  note  4. 

Ravaisaon.  627,  wm. 

Realism,  mcdiieval,  271  f .  ;  of  John 
SoutuB,  281> ;  tends  to  pantheism.  21' J  ; 
modified,  297  ;  criticized  by  Abelard, 
208  ;  of  Seotus,  341  ;  persists  in  Det*- 
cart«8,  405  ;  in  Spinoza.  408,  419. 

Reality,  p^dea  of,  lOtl,  250  f.,  201  ft. 

Reabi,  uf  Herbart,  584  f. 

Reason,  a5  motive-matter  with  Anax- 
agoras.  41  f. ;  active  and  passive  with 
Arislotle,  150;  Stoic  doctrine  nf, 
171  f.,  175,  180,  187  f..  223  ;  oppoRed 
to  revelation  by  Tatiiu*,  Tertullijin. 
and  othefK,  224  f.  ;  Thilo's  dooLrinp, 
241  f.  ;  and  faith  with  Abelard,  300 
f.  ;  with  Albert  and  Thomas,  321  f.  ; 
with  Srotus  and  fkioam,  322  f. ;  ac- 
tive and  passive  wicb  Averro*is,  331* ; 
God  as,  with  Malebranche,  407  ; 
Kant^s  critictum  of,  532  ff. ;  in  nar- 
row sense  as  n  facility,  540 ;  practi- 
cal, of  Kant,  65]  ff. ;  as  immediate 
feeling  of  reality  of  sujwrsetiHUous, 
Ja^'obi,  674;  system  of.  as  subject  of 
phikm.,  681;  gcnenil  character  of. 
5W)  f.  ;  Fichte*K  portrayal  of,  5(»3- 
606,  tW)6  f. ;  objective  system  of, 
Schellin^,  G07-.M>0,  018  f.  ;  WBlhetic, 
fl07  f.  ;  Schiller's  iMthetic,  BOO  f.  ; 
Het'el's  system  of,6ll-*115;  opposed 
to  will,  648,  077  ;  contrasted  with  his- 
torical tradition,  048  f.  ;  universal, 
640 ;  cf.  WW,  and  Revelation. 

Recipitjcity,  543,  540 ;  cf.  414  f..417, 424. 


Recollection,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  118  t 

R^,  60:},  678. 

;  source  of  ideas  with 
;  as  idealistic  method 
,  581  ;  emotions  of,  509, 


Reflection,    as 

Locke,    451 

with  Kichte, 

614. 

Reid,  442,  460, 

Reimarus,  445, 

Reinhold,  570, 


482,  637. 

480,  490  f. 
:.75ff.,  OIn;  (570). 

Relativity  of  knowledge,  Proiagorean, 
02  f.  ;  of  AristippiLs.  03  f.  ;  with  Scep- 
tics, 200  ff.;  witli  Comte,  650;  with 
Spencer,  057  ;  relati\i8m  fatal  to  phi- 
los.,  580;  sec  also  Knowledge  and 
Kpistemology. 

Religion,  relation  X*\  phitos.,  in  early 
lhou»;ht,  27,  08;}  (24).  085  (123); 
among  Cj'renaics,  80;  in  Hellenistic 
thought,  158,  210 ff.;  Kpicuriw' alii- 
tude  towanl,  188 ;  Stoics',  189 ; 
attitude  of  (ialileo,  Baron,  Uobbes, 
Descartes,  Leibniz,  400 ;  natural, 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  4.*W  ;  Lorke  on 
toleration  in,  487  ;  naiural  religion  in 
eiKhleenth  century  (see  l>eism);  aa 
postulaU!  for  morality,  400 ;  history 
of,  by  Hume,  407  ;  aa  education  of 
human  race,  Ix'ssing,  408  f.;  Kant's 
philos.  of,  550  f. ;  ba^ed  on  feeling 
of  absolute  de|»endence,  Sclileier- 
mm'hcr,  5H2;  Herbarrsphilos.  of, 585, 
Jib  i'orsteHuHtj,  Henel.  fU:^  ;  as  motif 
inSi:lu*llin^'apliilo8.,01'i  ;  asor^anoii 
for  philos.,  010;  Feuerbach's  expla- 
nation of,  041  :  of  huntaiiity,  Comte, 
060,  662  f. ;  see  Revelation,  Chris- 
tianity. 

R»*mi>^us,  273. 

Kinaissjinee.  foreshadowing  of,  302, 
307  ;  philos.  uf,  349  0. ;  its  innovat- 
ing impulse,  352  ff.,  387,  421». 

Uenouvier,  028,  OTAi. 

UMpreseiitJLtu)!!,  in  Leibniz's  system, 
422  fr. 

Responsibility,  172,  192-104;  pre.'sup- 
iMwes  eoniingeocy  of  the  will,  330  f. ; 
■cf.  Freediun. 

Reuchlin,  357.  372  f. 

Revelation,  a^  tradition  or  enttaay, 
210  ff.  ;  in  relation  to  htsiory.  223. 
25*S  ff.  ;  in  relation  to  reason,  21ft  ff. ; 
as  e<intvalenl  to  reason,  223  f.,  487; 
as  opfKtsed  Ui  reason,  224  f.,  322  f., 
3(H>  f.,  4IM  ;  in  harmony  with  reason, 
321  f.,  ^107,  487  ff.  ;  above  reason, 
321,  638;  cf.  Religion.  Chriatianily. 

Revolution,  theory  of,  433,  521  £f.,  648, 
672. 

Ribot.  628. 

Ricartio,  600. 

Richard  of  St.  Victor,  275.  306. 

RichanI  of  Middletown,  314,  331,  333. 

Rickert.,  640.  060. 
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Riehl,  620,  (Vta. 

Kight  or  Iaw,  philos.  of,  with  Sophists, 
74  f.  ;  .S-tcraU-s.  80  f.  ;  StoirJi  ami 
Ciwru,  177;  Thoiuaa,  :m ;  in  Ke- 
naiMance.  42tM:tO ;  Macchiawlti, 
420;  I'rotestajit  aud  raidolic,  42« ; 
Mon?,  427  f.  ;  Grntiu-s  4.'Jl  ;  Hobbi-s. 
43l-4:t5,  692  (426)  ;  riioinasiiu^  620; 
Kant,  667  1  ;  i'ichte,  606  f. ;  UeK«l. 
613. 

RighM,  cUim  of  ^iial,  by  Sopbifttj^  74  ; 
basfHl  on  coiitnkct.  4<'!2  0.  ;  uriii^iiia), 
620  f.,  «n4  (021 )  ;  Fiolitf  on,  olio  f.  ; 
Bi^iHcaiioe  of  in  uilHtarlan  devtlup- 
inent^  (W3  f.  ;  Ureeu  ou,  070. 

RiUehl,  n:i3,  U12. 

Knberi  Pulli-yn.  275. 

Kobinet,  442,  481.480. 

Uomagnosi,  681. 

Koniane»,  iViO. 

Komaniio  rtnd  ola8«(i(^,  605,  613. 

RoiimuticiKin  and  UoaiaiiUc  ScliocI, 
571,  HOA,  6(»6,  600,  Oil;  cf.  «&(», 
674,  680,  OlHl  (560). 

B<McelUnu.s  274,  200  f.,  20a 

Roflenkrantz,  GSii. 

Ro9enkran2,  6S1. 

Roitmini.  624,  631,  636  note.  601  note. 

RuUic,  o:)2. 

RousAeau,  life,  443 ;  emphasifl  on  feel* 
ing,  439,  458  f.,  510;  relation  in  the 
Revolution.  430,  602  ;  contraol  the- 
ory, 432,  610.  621  ;  on  oivillimtion 
and  "  nature,*'  602,  525  /.,  072;  on 
ednoalion,  520;  Influenet*  on  Ik'rder, 
627;  Kant..  550 ;  Subiller,  604;  cf. 
alKO  Rom  tnliciiiin. 

Royoe.  6  SO. 

Rnyfr-Collani,  ';27. 

Rtldiiftfr.  444.  401,484. 

Ruge,  0:i2,  640. 

S;uidjih  Fajjuini,  318. 

St.  Lunibtfrl,  413.  622,  527. 

St.  Martin,  450,  528,  61H,  648. 

St.  Simon,  028,  050. 

yaiiwol,  627. 

Salliuttius,  21H. 

Halvaiiou,  by  abHorpUon  into  the  One, 
250  ;  by  jftACt',  285  ;  as  centre  of  Iiis- 
tory.  256,  261  (.  ;  through  art  and 
science,  02i;  culture.  673  f . ;  art, 
677  f.  ;  as  suning-point  f*>r  psy- 
cholt»^,  305. 

Sanchez,*  :i5  J,  ms,  376.  383.  403. 

.SaihTtion,  in  moralfl,  501,  5a3,  613-617, 
mi  f.,  6W;    see  Motive. 

Saturninua.  214,  217,  2.'J9,  258. 

Satyruji,  161. 

Bcalij^ur,  35']. 

Sceptics  and  Scepticism,  ancipnt,  160, 
163.  165.  170.  2<H1.  205  f.,  086  (1631 ; 
ol   Renaissance,   361,   376;    in  Cur.  | 


teflianifim,  304  f. ;  of  En1ightenni«nlv 
403,  478;  Hume's  «o-calI©«i,  478; 
ScluilzeV,  577  ;   of  Maimon»  578  f, 

Schelling,  life  and  writings.  S71,  6D6 
(571);  Philips,  of  Nature,  5t»7-^p0 ; 
Tran.4cendi.ntal  IdealJ^tn,  iKi7  ;  Sy»- 
U'ni  of  Idiiitity,  60H ;  N«'o- Platonic 
Idealism,  tVOO  f.  ;  irrational  ism  and 
theosophy,  61tM120 ;  cf.  aiao  432, 
6J6  f..  640.  6.V^  650,  673. 

Schematism  of  thfl  cjiiegorie*,  644. 

Schiller,  as  factor  in  German  id»^lism, 
5.'tO,  6«i8  ;  life  and  writings.  .570  ;  doo- 
irine,  000-602.  (W4  f.,  tUtti  (670); 
intluence  on  ik'gel,  613  ;  cf.  alao  4^4, 
480,  607.  628.  075. 

Schlegel,  671.  501,  003,  606.  617 

Schleiermacher.  660,   67a,   607 
682  f.,  003,075. 

Suhmid,  Krh.,  570. 

Schmidt,  Casp.,  8«e  Stlrner. 

Schmidt,  Lor.,  445. 

Schneider,  *W3. 

Scholastic  method,  312  f. 

Scholastics,  -cism,  220,  260  ff, 

Scltools  of  philoraphy.  as  aasociations, 

6  f.,  00,  70,  100  f.,  HW.  151»  Q.  ;  see 
also  Academy,  Kpicurus,  Klean-Ure- 
Iriivn,  StK'ratic.  Stoic,  IVripati'iic. 

Schot>enhaner,   life   and   writings,  572, 

007  (572>;  theory  of  knnwleU^je. .*»&!» ; 
of  will  as  thinj:-in-itrielf.  580  ;  as  un- 
reajwm,  020 ff..  073  ;  pesaimiAUi,  02*) fT., 
673;  a^thetica,  0tM»,  621  f . ;  ethics, 
6i»o,  020-622  ;  volimlaristic  influence, 
646  f..  077. 

Schoppe,  355. 

Schubert.  571,  609. 

Schulze  (.Knesidemns^,  569,  577  f. 

Schwenckfc'ld,  3r>0,  3<J.>. 

Science,  as  eriuivalcnt  to  philoaophy, 
2  ;  creai«>d  by  Greeks,  33 ;  its  €«aen- 
tial  nature,  05 ;  t'omte^s  Hy^tem  uf 
the  bciemes,  060  f.  ;  rclnli-'n  of  U> 
philos.,  084  («»),  657  f..  060  f. ;  to 
life,  3ti5.  345,  386  f.,  621  ff.,  625. 
05O,  678;  see  Philosophy,  Natural 
Science. 

Science  of  knowledge,  Ficbte,  670  fl., 

501  fr. 

Scotism.  sec  Duns  Soolus. 

Scottish  Sctiool,  442,  003  (442).  450. 
482,    510,  027  f.,  636,  638  ;   cf.  649l 

Scotus  Krigena,  see  Erigena. 

Search.  440. 

Seelye,  0:SO. 

Selection,  nntural,  656  ft.,  672;  m« 
Darwinism,  and  Snrrival  of  FitlcM. 

Self,  a  '•  bundle  of  perceptions,"  Hume, 
474  ;  contradiction  involved  in  con- 
ci-plion  of.  Ilerbart,  584 ;  as  pre- 
suppiffiitioQ  for  conaciotuDBiia,  LJlrioi, 
6:i3. 
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Self-conscionsness,  Aristotle*  145  ;  Neo- 
Plaioiiists,  234  ;  Descartes,  390^92 ; 
I.iicke,  407  ;  aec  Consciuimuue, 

Self-enjoyrnenL  of  perHonality,  110,  170, 
500.  tH)3,  077  a. 

SeU-preBervatioti,  as  practical  prlnci- 
plp,  434  f.,  606  ;  of  the  reals,  with 
HerbarL,  680. 

Selt-realisaliun,  Arwtutle,  151  ;  Leib- 
niz,  506  f.  ;  .Shaftfsbury,  608  ;  FicliU'. 
5(Vt  ;  Koinaiuiclst,  001  ff.  ;  Green, 
001*  f. 

S«lf-fu;i>king,  BA  a  right  of  the  individ- 
ual, 075 ;  see  Kgomin,  and  Individ- 
ual is  lu. 

Sclft»h  svstem,  434,  502,  613  ff.,  624. 

Semler,  445,  4i)H,  523. 

Keiieca.  213,  216,  230. 

Seiiiierr.,  355,  371.  40tK 

SeiisHlinn,  view  nf  rosmoloisiatA,  04  f.  ; 
of  SitphtBLs,  Ul  ;  of  Dou)t>critus,  112  f.; 
of  ArisUille,  149  f.  ;  Descartes  on, 
414;  Kichw,  51W;  see  also  Seiwiblllly, 
Sensualism,  iVrception,  I'ltycliolojiy. 

SeltJ^.  world  of,  as  a  inixiure  of  Being 
and  Non-being,  with  IMato,  120,  with 
riotitiuM,  247  ;  as  evil.  220  Cf.;  cf.  also 
Sensation. 

Sensibilily.  Leibniz's  view  of,  463 ; 
space  and  time  a*  Forma  of.  with 
Kant,  405  f. ;  facuUy  of  receptivity, 
48'I ;  separation  uf  from  understand- 
ing oppuscd,  570. 

Sensualism,  of  Protagoras,  01  ;  of  Cyn- 
ics, 1*0  ;  of  Stiiica  iiiul  Kpiciircans, 
21^  f. :  boAis  for  orthodoxy,  225  ;  as 
a  consvtjuence  of  Nominalism,  ::07  ; 
CampantllaN,  377;  of  Ihibbfes,  413, 
44^:  of  (he  Knliuht«nment,  430,  440, 
452.  45«»  ff.,  0:J4  ;  sceptical.  450  ;  ma- 
terialistic, 470 ;  Feu(?rbach'ft,  041, 
671;  in  ethics,  514  f. ,  ^'aupra-nat- 
ural,'*  of  Jacobi,  676. 

Serui'inisni,  272,  208. 

Servetim,  4i  r2. 

Heven  Wise  Men,  24. 

Sextians,  101,  103. 

Sextus  Kmpiriciirt,  100,  103,  080  (103). 

Shaftesbury,  441,  4K8  f..  501,  608  1., 
610.  515.  523,  6;i2,  093  (441). 

Sldgwick.  029. 

Sidney,  4:«. 

Signs,  tlieory  of,  326  f.,  343,  403, 461  f., 
478  f..  mo. 

Sigwart,  rt;«,  000. 

Simon  of  Tournay,  320. 

Simon,  Jul.  027. 

SimpiiciuB,  31  f..  210,  .^39. 

Sin,  as  ermr,  with  Sficrates,  80,  101; 
Mft  falling  away,  25^) ;  as  problem  of 
theodicy,  107,  401  f. ;  aa  radical  evil, 
wir.h  Kant,  656  f. 

Smith.  441,  617  f.,  624,  003  (441). 


Socialism,  428-430,  506,  628,  632.650; 
its  niaterialistlc  philusi^phy  of  history, 
655  ;  stt^  also  State,  and  Communism. 

Social  psycljolitgy,  *i;il,  640. 

Society,  utilitarian  theory  of,  among 
Epicureans,  173  f.;  need  of,  328,  432, 
436,  518  ;  to  be  grounded  on  reason, 
621  ;  see  Sociology,  and  State. 

Socinianism,  487. 

StM-ioIogy,  028,  661  f. 

Socrates,  general  character  nf  his  teach- 
ing, 00f.;_  life,  71,  0*^4  <7I);  ethical 
doctrine.  (0-82;  tht'orjof Icnowiedge, 
94-98;  influence  on  I'lato.  101  f.,  ]07f, 
110,  nuf.;  doctrine  of  freedom,  101; 
cf.  alK4>  S>cratic  Schools. 

Socralic  .Scht»i>la,  70  ff„  82  ff.,  89,  96. 

Solger,  671,  Oil. 

SolitMism,  448,  471,  588,  043,  675. 

Solon,  24,  34. 

Sophiitls.  25  f.,  07  fl.,  73  ff.,  88  ft.,  221. 

Sophoclt-s,  74. 

Sorbiftre.  355. 

Sotion,  101,  ia3.  216. 

.Soul  <8ef  also  Tsychology,  Self),  first 
c^Hiceived  a»  moving  force,  62  ff.; 
with  IVmiK-riuis.  consists  of  atoms, 
113;  pre-existenco  of.  Hit,  123,  086 
(123),  230  f,  24!t;  trannungmtion  of, 
62,  110,  232.  085  (123);  its  twofold 
aspect  with  Plato.  123  f.,  686  (123)  ; 
iuimortahly  of,  with  Plato,  124  ;  three 
souls  with  AriKtoLle,  UOT;  Stoic  view 
of,  187  f. ;  Epicurean,  188;  conception 
analysed  by  .Alexandrian  tlinu^ht, 
232;  controKtod  with  spirit  and  vital 
force,  232  f.;  divided  into  higher  and 
lower  by  PloUnns.  240;  unity  of, 
with  Augustine,  278 ;  as  m<tnad.  I^ib- 
niz,  424;  a  blank  tablet,  LiN'ke,  460; 
with  Berkeley, ace  Spirit;  with  lluine, 
see  **Self";  subsiaiitialily  of,  criti- 
cized by  Kant,  640;  immortalily  of. 
In  Hegelian  School.  0.'i:t;  substance 
of,  458,  400,  6;I5  f. ;  tripartite  division 
of,  612,  6:{4 ;  faculties  of,  sec  l^ycbol- 
Dgy  ;  see  also  Immortality. 

Soul  and  body.  301  ff.,  406  ff..  412  ff., 
420.  453ff..*t34ff. 

Sovereignty,  432,  510  ff. ;  see  Stale,  and 
Contract, 

Kozziui  (Ix'lio  and  Fausto),  350. 

Space,  with  Parmenides  =  Non-being, 
37  ;  exists.  Leucippus,  42  ;  with  Plato 
=  Non-being,  120;  accessory  cause 
of  world,  120,  131 ;  mode  of  Ideation, 
with  llobbes,  404;  spiice-HIIing  qual- 
ity r>r  extension,  one  of  the  two  at- 
tributes of  reality,  Descartes,  406; 
and  Spinoza,  410;  a  product  of  sub- 
stance or  order  of  co-exist«nce,  Leib* 
niz.  421  f. ;  pure  Form  of  sensibility 
with  Kant,  406  f.,  630-541 ;  product 
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of  p(ychlc%l  mechanism,  Herbart, 
680;  rui  prinrApium  individvalionis^ 
Scbop«ntiauer«  689. 

SpaveniA,  <S31. 

Species  (logical),  with  Plato,  see  Ideas ; 
wilh  AriAlotle,  142;  in  MMdIe  Ages, 
8oe  Unfvcrftals ;  itUelliffibiiea^  326, 
343. 

SpeciHcation  of  nature,  witli  Kant^  666, 
«40. 

Spfiicer,  6:jO,  (Ki8,  667-060,  002,  867- 
MU. 

Spener,  446,  487,  683. 

Spr'UMippUB.  103,  123,  164,  243. 

Spinola,  4H6. 

Spinoza,  HIO;  life,  writings,  381,  692 
(381);  getimetrlcal  nu'lluKl,  M06;  al- 
titude toward  religion,  AiW,  4*28,  433, 
41*6;  towani  teleology,  4Ul;  doctrine 
of  substance,  407  f.;  myftticism  and 
panrlieiitm,  400;  modes,  409;  causal- 
ity, 418;  paralleliBm  of  attribates, 
41U;  on  the  emotions,  412  ;  determin- 
ism, 413;  ctbica.  414,  434f.;  a^  one 
centre  of  German  idealism.  6(18  f,, 
680,  682,  687,  51*7  ;  crip...f  S<'holliiig\s, 
(HWf.:  cf.  also  ;«»!,  4o;l.  410  f.,  422, 
46:1,  480.  4l»8,  648,  68t5. 

Spirit,  not  equivalent  to  iuimateriul  with 
riato,  118;  pure  Form  with  Ari»- 
UtiU:,  146;  opposed  to  matter  by  later 
Sl<»ics,  2:«);  by  ApologistK,  2:1!  f.;  by 
Alexandrian  thou;iht,  23|-2.3'>;  made 
equivalent  to  immaierial.  2*j1);  con- 
trasted with  sout,  232  f.;  the  only  sub- 
stance with  BerkeU^y.  470;  Heeel's 
objective,  flI3,  04W;  alm>IuU*,  615;  as 
illusion,  Feuerba^'h,  tWl,  676. 

Spirits,  animal.  187.  411,  414. 

^spiritualism,  Berkeley's,  470;  recent 
Fn-nch,  027,  *i3«. 

Spiriluiilisation,  of  the  universe,  249, 
263. 

Kp.inianeity,  according  to  Knnt.  of  the 
understanding,  48fi ;  of  the  reason, 
643;  controverted  by  Herban,  688. 

Spiinehoim,  627. 

Stages,  the  tlirec,  occoniing  to  Comte, 
fJ62. 

Stiipfer.  *W6  note. 

SiiiK*:  Cynic  attitude  toward,  84  f.;  Cy- 
renalc,  86;  Plato's  dfWtrine  of,  126; 
ArislotlfX  162  f.;  Epicurean  di>cirfne 
of,  173  f.;  StoK'a,  17;J~177;  Tlnimns 
on,  326  f.;  Dante,  327;  Occam,  329; 
Macchiavelli,  420;  Protectant  and 
Catholic  tbeoriea,  420  f.,  4;Wf.;  Spi- 
noza, 428,  434  f. ;  More,  427-429 ;  Ba- 
con, 420;  socialistic,  of  CninpancUa. 
430;  contract  theory  of,  Hobhes  and 
others,  432  f.,  4;i4,  61Bf.;  Rousseau, 
610 ;  Enlightenment  theory  of,  620fl. ; 
Kant,  668;  FicMe,  696,  OWi;  llegel. 


613;  Spencer,  668;  Gnen,  668; 
also  Contract  theory. 

Stcffens,  671,699. 

Sleinthal.  6:11,  649. 

Stewart,  442. 

Stilpo.  71.  DO. 

Stirling,  6:M,  660. 

Stimer,  076  f. 

Stoics  and  Stoicism,  general,  167,  169,' 
686  (162^,  687  (189);  personality 
and  writings,  162  ;  ethics.  164  ff.. 
167  ff.,  171  ff.  ;  view  of  society.  176; 
view  of  Nature.  180  ff.,  687  (l86), 
689  (2^t8)  ;  conception  of  law  and 
providence,  180  f.,  687  ( 181 )  ;  theory 
of  Itnowledge,  2(r2  ff.,  207  ff.  ;  in  tb« 
Renaissance,  ;H*4,  402,  691  (;}62.  367) ; ' 
in  Sliaftesburv.  093  (441);  c(.  also 
210  f..  221,  223,2;^. 

Strato,  l.'tft,  161,  170,  180,  199,  33ft. 

Stran8«."a32,  642. 

Strife,  as  principle.  UetHclitus,  60. 

Struggle  for  eriatenoe,  060,  672. 

Striimpcll,  6:n. 

Sturm.  Job.,  tm. 

Stunn.  J.  Chr..  397. 

Suarez,  3^5,  363. 

Subject,  twa,  a\i. 

Subjective  =  reid.  325;  subjectivity  of 
sense-peroeption,  00  note,  92,  105, 
112  f.,  4113,  467,  469,  640  f.  ;  Spirit, 
614. 

Sublime,  I^nginus  on,  218 ;  Burke  on, 
611  ;   Kant.  663  f. 

Subordinatinii,  as  the  essential  char»C' 
tfristic  of  judgment,  186,  686  (136), 
68*1  (142);  cf.  (WO. 

SubstAnce,  two  elements  in  first  con- 
ception of.  36  f.  ;  Aristotle's  con- 
ception,  143;  Stiiic.  matt«r,  li*9; 
category  of.  not  applicable  lo  God, 
Augustine.  279  f.  :  acquires  a  new 
c<mtent  in  Renaijusnnci*,  3tt9  ff. ;  Car- 
tesian dualism  uf,  404  ff. ;  (rod  as 
sole,  406,  410  f.  ;  finite  substances 
become  modes,  4r08 ;  unrtiangeable 
existence  with  Spinoza.  408  t..  418; 
substance  becomes  force  wilh  Leib- 
niz, 421;  unknowable,  Lockt*.  468; 
no  corporeal  substances,  spirit  I  he 
soli',  Berkeley,  469  (.  ;  Idea  of,  due 
to  assiK'iatinn,  Hume,  473  f.  :  oaie- 
gory  of,  Kant,  •'i43  ,  permanent,  645  f. ; 
given  a  new  meaning  by  Fichte,  606; 
restricted  to  investigation  of  NaUire, 
Wundt,  (M6  ;  cf.  Being. 

Suggestion,  466  note.  , 

ffvyKardiUint,  207.  308,  394.  I 

Sulzer.  445.  611  f. 

Sunnnistti,  276,  313. 

Snpersensuouft,  117.328,483,666,671  f.; 
i:{.  World,  Reason. 

Superstition,  among  the  Stoics,  1891; 
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^Btemhtised  in  magic,  373  f. ;  com- 
bated«  401  ;  =  religion,  fobbes,  400, 
433;  cf.  Keligion. 

8uppufiltiun.  325  f.,  342  f. 

Survival   of  the   illtesl,   53,  1B5,  056, 

668,  vm  t. 

8iuo,  314. 

Suspense,  of  judgment,  among  Sceptics, 

107,  2*rJ;  cf.  363,  3W. 
SlUstnilch.  527. 
fiwift,  b\b. 
8yIluf;isiD,  Aristolle^s  doctrine  of^  13&; 

criticized  by  Sceptics,  201  ;  ref^arded 

OH  unfruitful  in  the  KeiiAis^ncc,  360. 
Symbolifini,  of  numbers,  see  NuinberH. 
Sympathy,  in  tragedy,  153  ;  with  Hume 

and  Smith,  517  f.,  «1H  (617);  Mill. 

600  ;  Schopenhauer,  690, 620  ;  Feuer- 

bach.  071. 
Syncretism,  1«1,  680. 
Synergism,  334. 
SyiUeresis,  333.  690  (333). 
Synthej(i«,    Nert-I'latonisl    doctrine   of. 

234  ;  Kant's  conception  of.  oIW  and 

note  3  ;  his  logic  of,  643 ;   hiii  prao- 

lical  synthosis,  561  ;  of  the  pure  and 

practical  reason,  661. 
Synilietlsm.  of  Krug,  681. 
^^yrianus,  218. 
Syttteme  de  ta  Xature,  443,  458,  481, 

4W3. 
Kyzygies,  of  the  Gnostics,  244. 

Tiihie,  628.  674. 

T.ipparrlli,  iWl, 

Tanle,  628. 

Ta^le,  ic}>thetio  and  ethical  principle^ 
6(m,  iiOii  f. ;  criliiiue  of,  662. 

Talian,  214.217,  22'!. 

Tiiulftr,  314. 

Taurt^llus,  356,  374. 

Teje(ilri;»;y.  of  Anaxagonw,  42,  64  ;  of 
Socnitea,  US;  IMato,  128;  Aristotle 
144  (T.,  178  ;  rejwrted  by  StraU),  179 
maintained  by  Sl^iit-A,  181  f..  105  ff. 
opposed  by  Epicureans,  1S<2  f.  ;  uf 
history,  among  Christian  thinkers, 
200  0.;  of  Xalure  and  history  with 
Thoinns,  327  ;  Henier.  .'527  ;  rejected 
by  I>escarte.s,  Bacon,  and  Spfntizii, 
401  ;  of  Irfibnlz.  420-42r,,  i\n  f.  ; 
ajmlielic  of  Shaftesbury,  48U  ;  utili- 
tarian of  Reimarua  and  Wolff,  490: 
rejecteil  by  Bayle  and  Holbach,  493  f. ; 
early,  of  Kant,  4iM) ;  later,  669  ff. ;  as 
principle  in  ideaUnui,  600 ;  with  Scbel- 
ling,  698  ff.;  Uerbart.  686  note  2; 
Louc.  044  ;  Hartmann,  647,  673. 

Tolea,  216,  680  (163). 

Teleaio,  366,  376.  383. 

Temdnism,  of  Occam,  ,326,  342  :  of 
Kenaia8ance,360f.,37n ;  influence  on 
Descartes,  Locke,  and  Bacon .  403  f., 


448  ;  of  Hobbes,  448  ;  of  Locke,  468  ; 
Bee  also  Nominalism. 

Tercullian,  214,  217,  221  f.,  224  {.,  688 
(217). 

Testa,  631. 

Tetena,  445,  512. 

Thales,  24,  27,  29,  ,32  f.,  48t 

Themistins,  218. 

Theodicy,  of  Stoics.  196  f. ;  of  Plolinus, 
247  ;  Patristic,  232  f.  ;  of  Augustine, 
280,  283  f.  ;  of  Leibniz,  491  f. ;  of 
Kant,  659;  of  Schupenliauer,  620; 
Hartmann,  673  ;  see  also  Teleology, 
and  Kvll. 

Theodf.ric  of  Chartres,  294,  302. 

Thcodorua,  70.  80  f. 

Theoguny,  of  the  Gnostics,  243  f.  ; 
Boehme^s,  375  ;  Schelling's,  618  f. 

Theology,  combination  with  philoifophy, 
Pytliagoreans,  Plato,  62,  684  (62 
note),  685  (123)  ;  Aristotle's,  146  L; 
syncreti-stif,  087  (189);  natural  and 
revealpd,  321  f.;  Lh<'<il.,sfiparal4'd  from 
philosophy  as  "  practical,"  by  Scotus, 
333;  separation  completed  in  Kcnais- 
sance,  354,  376,  389;  same  task  as 
philiiMiphy,  616;  see  also  Keligion. 

TheophilUH,  217. 

Tbeophrafilus,  lOii.  169,  161,  164.  178 f., 

nm. 

Sti^pia,  154,  250,  286.  333,  360  f. 

Tht^'osrtpliv.  of  ]{enaissance,  366  flL  ; 
S(!hf-lling'K,  615  ff. 

Theurgy.  26<>. 

Thing,  as  a  contradiction  according  to 
Herhart,  684 ;  real  and  apparent, 
584  f. 

Thing-in-itaelf,  with  Kant.  647;  crili- 
cizi'd  by  Jacobi,  673 ;  by  Ueinhold, 
675  f.  ;  by  Si:hulze,  677  ;  conception 
of,  niiKlilied  by  Maimun,  578 :  re- 
placed by  Beck,  with  •*  conscious- 
ness"  in  general,  679  ;  coincides  with 
Splnoxa's  God,  Schleiermacher,  682  ; 
idealistircilly  rt'solved  by  Fichte,  579  ; 
re-ahaped  lOtiralistically  by  Herbart, 
683  ff. ;  ftmnd  iit  the  will  by  Schopen- 
hauer, 5H8f. 

Thunneui^,  359. 

Thomas  Aiiuinas  and  Thomism,  as 
systematiser,  31 1  ;  life  and  writings, 
313  ;  on  faith  and  reason,  321 ;  psy- 
cholog}',  324  ;  doctrine  of  the  stAte, 
326  f. ;  on  relalif>n  between  will  and 
intellect,  328  ff. ;  deterniinism,  331); 
God  and  the  goo<l.  332 ;  etliics.  333 ; 
on  problem  of  individu;Llity,  340  f.  ; 
Opposed  by  empiricism,  344  f.,  402 ; 
by  Canesianp.  416;  by  Crusius,  486; 
revival  of.  in  nineteenth  centuiy,  661 
nolo.     Ci.  alH<»  299,  487,  492. 

Thomasius,  432,  444,  606,  620  f. 

Thought,  opposed  to  perceptluu  by  Coft 
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mologlflta,  68  ff. :  bj  Plato  aud  De- 
mooritUA,  105;  ut  object  of  I^ogfo, 
\iiS  ;  tm  Uiudiviue  seH-consciou&ness, 
with  Aristotle,  145;  conceived  as  a 
reckoning'.  404,  47»  !.,  6'iy ;  form  and 
ouiitHiit  uf  iliougbi,  4(J1,  641  B.  ;  as 
*'atiril)UU'''  with  Spinoza,  rtee  Con- 
acinuKiu-s.i ;  seo  alfio  Reason,  and 
KpiHleinolo^. 

Thrandorf,  tW2. 

Thraayllus,  1«2.  216. 

Thrasymik;hui4,  75  f. 

ITiurot,  027, 

Tiedemaniif  10,  445. 

Time,  as  form  of  inner  seoBe,  with 
Auj^iuLtiR-,  28.'J  ;  aa  perccptiou  n 
priori  with  Kant,  4(35,  639  ff.;  Her- 
bart'8  view,  &S&. 

Tiraon.  IrtO,  H57,  200. 

Tindal,  441.  4tt0. 

Tocco,  tVM. 

Tolaiid,  44).  488,  403,  528,  604  (488). 

Toleration,  :ji)7,  427  ff.,  4H3,  487. 

Toolce,  440. 

Tracy,  DcKtutt  de,  442,  457,  034  (. 

Tratiiliomilirttn,  Ftviich,  027  f.,  «48f. 

Tragedy,  defined  bv  Aristotle.  I6H. 

Tnuiaceitdenco.  of  Viod,  140.  2J0,  liSS  ; 
cf.  Iniinaneiice. 

Trail si!en dental  phlluHophy,  632  ff. ; 
illiuitm,  548. 

Tranafonnaifon  of  values,  601,  670. 

TreiidelenbufK,  6't2. 

Trinity,  doctrine  of  Augustine.  280;  in 
Ht'alJHrn,  295  ;  above  reason,  H21. 

Tropettof  ^nesideuiu9,20();  of  Agripjw, 
201. 

Troxler,  m»H  (57S). 

Tnith  («PB  Rpifltemology),  twofold, 
320  ff.,  4»4. 

Truths,  Leibniz  on  necessary  and  con- 
tinxt-nt,  898  f.,  425  ;  see  ViriUg. 

TsohirnliaUHen,  ^^2,  301. 

Tucker,  4 10. 

Turbiiilio.  fJ3l. 

Turcot,  44ii,  052. 

Twofold  truth,  doctrine  of,  320  ff.,  404. 

Tyndall,  0:J0. 

Deberweff,  16.  031. 

Ulrici,  032,  040. 

Unconditioned,  the,  as  Idea,  with 
KhiiI.  54t>  ;  unknowable,  acoording 
to  Mainilton,  (t^i8,  and  Sjiencer,  or>7. 

Unconficious.  tlie,  with  Leibniz,  424, 
402  f ;  with  Fichte,  594  and  note  1 ; 
with  Hartmann,  610  f.,  673. 

UndenitiindiiiiK.  differs  from  sensibility 
by  di»tinctn»»  of  its  ideas  with 
Ltdbniz,  403  ;  faculty  of  spontaneity 
with  Kant,  48*J;  forms  of  syntliesia 
of,  642  :  prcHcrlbtis  hiws  to  Nature, 
642 ;    intuitive,    507 ;    separation    of 


from  sensibility,  opposed  by  Kanl*i 
critics,  676  ;  principles  of  the,  op- 
posed by  Fichte,  tiegel,  et  o/.,  691  L; 
an<l  by  Coleridge,  606. 

Unifiinnily  of  Nature,  under>it43od  in 
astronomy,  57  ;  tauf;ht  by  Deniocri* 
tus,  107  11.  aud  the  Sloic5,  180  f., 
104  r.  ;  ivstricted  by  Aristotle.  U2f. ; 
denied  by  Rpicnnis,  182  f. ;  aftirmcd 
in  Renaissance,  401  0. ;  critical 
theory  of.  64 1  Cf.  ;  see  also  J.AW  and 
Nature. 

Unity,  the  Eteatics.  38;  Spinoxa,  419; 
in  phirality.  422,  424  ;  of  con.scJons- 
ness,  150/468;  synthetic  of  Kant, 
640,  642 ;  of  human  race.  201  ;  of 
reason  and  nature  as  etidcal  princi- 
ple, 604  f.;  see  also  One. 

Universal  and  particular  (see  also  Real- 
ism, NouiinaiiHm,  and  O>nc('ptioiial- 
i.sm),  StH'rates,  07;  IMalo't*  Ideas  as, 
107-lOU.  Ih^l22;  Aristotle.  133  ff., 
142  f , ;  medieval  c«'ntrv)ven*v  over, 
287  ff. ;  Alwlard,  21K> ;  Nizoliua,  300  f,; 
aa  catitgory,  543;  »Spino/«,  40W; 
Feiirrbaoh  and  Slimer,  iMl,  675. 

Universe,  as  onxaniam  and  work  of 
art,  307.  489  ;  as  homogt-neous,  402  ; 
see  Wnrld,  ami  Nature. 

Universality.  a«  crileriim  of  iliu  *i  jrriori 
with  Kaiit,  iVIO  ;  see  Validity. 

Unreason,  of  the  world -ground,  616  ff. ; 
073  f.,  070. 

Utililariunisni.  with  Sophists  and  Soc* 
rates,  71  f.,  78  f.  ;  with  Kpicurua, 
174  f.  ;  in  the  Enlii^htennient,  400. 
60.3,  606  f.,  512  ff.  ;  ijnantiiative  with 
13enthani.  513,  522.  00J-*W4.  606  f.  ; 
thcoloKicnl,  Pnlcy.  514  ;  of  philoRf»- 
phy  of  law,  522  ;  in  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 025,  602  f.,  070  ff. ;  of  Mill, 
666  ff.  ;  Htid  evolution,  062,  607  f. 

Utopia.  Bacon's,  887.  429  f.  ;  Morf>*«. 
427-429 ;  Campanella's,  430  f.  ;  cf. 
al.40  126. 

Vftlenlinus.  214,  217,  239,  243,  264. 

Vacherot.  627. 

Validity,  universal,  as  problem  of  the 
Sophiste  OH,  74,  93  ;  postulated  by 
Socrates.  69,  81,  95  ff. ;  as  prob- 
lem of  Kant,  538  and  note  2.  539  ff., 
»>61  ff.,  5<K)  ff. ;  OS  true  problem  of 
philosophy.  627,  080  f. 

Valla,  365,  360. 

Values,  conception  of,  introduced  into 
theoretical  consideration  by  Anaxa^- 
oms,  42  ;  by  Annximander,  49  ,  by 
HytltagorpAUB,  57  ;  by  I'lalo  and  De- 
mocritus,  10*^ ;  by  Ari»t<itle,  143 ; 
natural  and  artificial,  517  ;  cf.  also 
Nature  and  ip^a  ;  antlirop*>morph- 
ism  of,  rejected  by  Spinoza,  401  ;  by 
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dit  la  yaturf,  403  ;  iheory 

of,  with  Beueke,  (Ci7  ;  pniUein  nf, 
<M10  ff.  ;  tniiiafoniiatioii  nf,  »t(L  t!7tl  ; 
relativity  of,  76,  <JWl ;  universal  va- 
lidity of,  as  problein,  551,  f»o3I,  500, 
027,"  (Uli,  080  f.  ;  of  clviliRation,  52:1 
£f..  am  n.  ;  social.  C  1.1.  522,  OO-'I,  *W7  ; 
realm  of,  Lotw,  H44,  OH  I  ;  me^iHiireil 
in  t<.-nnH  of  pl(;aiiure,  84*e  Hedonibni ; 
by  other  standanU,  see  Oood  and 
Worth. 

Van  ileltuont,  40:i. 

Van  in  1,  309. 

Variability,  of  the  World-ground,  371  ; 
of  organic  matter  in  Darwiniatn, 
06fll.;  wlih  Spencer,  657. 

Varro.  Itll,  lOa. 

VayLT,  366. 

Veitch,  020. 

Venn.  020. 

Ventura,  031. 

Vera,  031. 

Veritcs  H^neUfs^  —  dttfait^  with  Leib- 
niz. 3W,  422,  425,  466,  491  f.  ;  cf. 
6«W,  <M0. 

Veniias,  Niooletto,  366. 

Vico.  626,  628. 

Viuiorinf8,  276^  306,  32.H,  414. 

Villent,  0;t5. 

Vincent  of  Reauvais,  813,  344. 

Vinci,  I^onurdu  da,  387. 

Virtaal  innuiiiiess,  40:i-4t(0,  683. 

Virtualiani  of  Boutcrwek,  688,  035. 

Virtue,  ambiguity  of  the  teno,  78 ; 
CitiuttHU  in  knowlfd^e,  Socratts,  7B 
fT.  ;  uwesaarily  results  in  huppinesa, 
HI  ;  tlie  sole  KO'»<l,  Anti»tlient;»,  83; 
ifl  ability  for  enjoyment,  Arisiippuii, 
86 ;  i>i  knowledge,  104  ;  in  su8penHe 
of  jiul^mcnt,  Sceplics,  107;  i«  sole 
g<KKl  for  Stoics.  108 ;  arises  only 
through  the  /oj/r.*,  I'hilo,  227 ;  aa 
stimulated  by  beauty,  IMntnius,  250; 
rehithwi  to  happine?^.  Kant,  666  (, ; 
we  iil«f>  Ethics  and  liooil. 

Virtues,  the  four  cardijial,  of  Plato, 
125  f.  ;  ethical  and  dianoelic,  of 
Ari.suitie.  161.  164;  these  nubordi- 
naled  to  the  ChriHti^in  by  Au(ni**tine, 
2M7  I  dlnno^tic,  above  the  practical, 
with  Thomas,  ;i.W ;  cf.  Etbicd. 

ViacUer.  0^11. 

V|ve*t.  3,w,  300  f.,  376,  383. 

Vnpt,  032,  642. 
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38;  wiUi  Onostica,  23ft. 

V&tkerpn/rhologif,  6.31,  049. 

Volnev,  443,  621. 

VolUire,  489,  442.  4G0.  480.  489.  403. 
496  f..  606,  621.  623.  093  (442). 
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Scolua,  .328  ff.  ;  of  IX*BCArtes,  394  ; 
of  Leibois,  426 ;  of  Ka.nt,  554  f. ;  of 


Fichte,  580  f.,  694  f.  ;  of  Boutcrwek, 
587  f. ;  of  Schoiwnhauer,  68H  f.,  077  ; 
of  niraii,  (i;^I  ;  of  recent  psycliolo^ry, 
0;J7,  040,  004  ;  in  id.'aU  of  life,  OtO- 
079 ;  see  Intellectualism,  and  WiU. 

Wagner,  J.  J.,  007  (671). 

Wagner,  Uichard.  077  f. 

Wagner,  Kudolpli,  032,  642. 

Wallace,  A.,  two. 

Waller  of  Monlagne,  274. 

Wartl,  0.*JO. 

Way  upward  and  downward,  Heracli' 
tUB.  3(S,  60. 

Weber-Fechner  Law,  046. 

Wedgwt>od.  029. 

Weigel,  Erhard,  382,  397. 

Wfijcel,  Valentine,  360,  306,  370,  374, 
397. 

Weiss,  445,  613. 

Weisse,  (W2,  040. 

Whewell.  029. 

Wilckins,  398. 

Will  (see  also  Freedom)  with  Aufnis- 
line,  281  f.  ;  relation  to  intellect, 
828  ff. ;  recognised  as  facUir  in  judg- 
ment by  UeKcartes,  394;  the  only 
ab^'ihiit:  giH»d,  661  j  BnuU'rwek  on, 
687  ;  as  thing-in-itself  and  source  of 
misery,  Schopenhauer,  588  f.,  020  ff. ; 
AS  tlfut  principle,  Maine  dc  Itiran, 
0  JO  ;  Beneke,  Kortlage,  037  ;  Wundt, 
040  ;  Ilartniann.  040,  073  ;  Bahnsen, 
075  f.  ;  Nietzsche,  077;  see  Voluu- 
tari^in. 

Williani  of  Auvcrpne,  314.  332,  340. 

Williaui  of  Cbanipeaux.  272,  274,  204. 
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William  of  Conches.  274,  302  f..  367. 

Willinm  Dnrandua,  316. 

Wllliniu  de  lu  Marre,  314. 

William  of  Occam,  312.  316.  322  f., 
:L'5,  32K  *«0,  342  f!.,  376,  426,  432, 
091  (342). 

Winkler,  382. 

Wise  man.  Stoic  Ide*!  of,  100,  171  fl.  ; 
Hpicurean,  UW.  170  f. 

Wiwe  Men,  tlie  Seven,  24. 

Wolff,  Clir.,  life  and  writings,  444; 
aims  to  systematise  the  thought  of 
Leibniz,  4iiO  f. ;  method  and  meta- 
physics. 482  ;  atucke.i,  478.  484  f,  ; 
attitude  toward  religion.  487  ;  teleol- 
ogy,  490  ;  ethics,  G05fT. ;  on  tiie state, 
619  f.;  cf.  also  307,  432,  439,  478, 
690. 

Wolff.  l\  464. 

WoUaston,  441.  504. 

Woolston,  490. 

Wordsworth,  629. 

World,  early  Greek  views  of,  31  f!. ; 
two  worlds,  of  the  myths,  686  (123)  ; 
of  Pythagoreans,  47,  67 ;  of  Plato, 
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123  ;  of  Middle  Ages,  204.  823  ;  of 
Kant,  556 ;  origin  of,  according  to 
early  Greeks^  46  ff. ;  plurality  of,  49; 
a  process,  Heraclitus,  60  ;  incorpo- 
real, of  Plato,  117  f. ;  origin  of,  with 
Plato,  130 ;  Aristotle's  view  of,  147 1 ; 
Kpicurus,  184 ;  as  macrocosm,  Stoics, 
187 ;  Bruno  and  Boehme,  366  ff.  ; 
product  of  spirit,  235  ;  relation  of  to 
God,  235  ff.  ;  eternal,  of  Origen,  254  ; 
intelligible,  290 ;  Copemican  theory 
of,  369;  intelligible  in  God,  Male- 
branche,  417 ;  the  best,  jLeibniz, 
491  f. ;  as  Idea  with  Kant,  549  f.  ; 
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ism, 612.  625  f.,  654  ff. ;  natural 
science  view  of  in  nineteenth  cen- 
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Universe,  Nature,  Natural  Science, 
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World-reason,  128, 172,  187.  See  also 
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Worid-«oul,  63  note  1, 131  ;  evil  with 
PUto,  231. 


World-stuff,  32;   as  water,  aa  air,  32, 

56  ;  as  fire,  36. 
Worid-will.  689,  622,  673. 
Worms,  628. 

Worth,  of  the  person,  553 ;  see  Value. 
Wundt.  633,  646. 

Xeniadee,  84. 

Xenocrates,    103,    123,    164,  243,  687 

(189;). 

Xenophanes,  28,  30,  34  ff.,  46, 146. 
Xenophon,  71,  77  ff.,  82,  97,  182, 

Zabarella,  355. 

Zeller,  631. 

Zeno  of  Elea,  28,  30,  44,   661,   61, 

89  ff. 
Zeno  of  Sidon,  162. 
Zeno  the  Stoic.  159,  162, 168,  175. 
Ziller,  631. 
Zimara,  355. 
Zimmermann,  631. 
Zorzi,  367. 
Zwingli,  356. 
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